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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, | 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, , 
Washington, D. 0., July 1, 1897. 

Str: Ihave the honor to submit my Eighteenth Annual Report as 
Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

The preliminary portion comprises an exposition of the operations of 
the Bureau during the fiscal year; the remainder consists of two memoirs 
on anthropologic subjects, prepared by assistants, which illustrate the 
methods and results of the work of the Bureau. 

Allow me to express my appreciation of your constant aid and your 
wise counsel relating to the work under my charge. 

I am, with respect, your obedient servant, 


Director. 


Honorable 8. P. LANGLEY, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Ill 
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19 (44903), 20 (44902), 21 (48898), 22 (45200), 23 (176068), 24 (63839), 

2s (CUNY). 6 door sae ebs soceeae eo msoacc CH SaSeDS Ou PSC Sore 

XXIII. Kotzebue Sound Malemut men and women with jabrets--=- -------- 
XXIV. Earrings: 1 (4573), 2 (48306), 3 (38170), 4 (37271), 5 (4574), 6 (37270), 
7 (4572), 8 (38051), 9 (24701), 10 (38168), 11 (4569), 12 (43667), 138 

(36839), 14 (37517), 15 (37264), 16 (4570), 17 (4568), 18 (36862), 19 

CL UEREIIRD fs Rg Oe ee ero ee ae ce ee ei ea ile 

XXY. Earrings and other ornaments: 1 (37002), 2 (37745), 3 (37006), 4 (37007), 
5 (43743), 6 (37003), 7 (36003), 8 (38417), 9 (37258), 10 (37254), 11 

(38410), 12 (87356), 13 (43730) .----. ------------ ------ 2520700 

XXVI. Women and children of Cape Smith..----------.----------------77- 
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Belt fasteners: 1 (44428), 2 (37206), 3 (37043), 4 (48629), 5 
(37212), 6 (44641), 7 (36920), 8 (48724), 9 (37034), 10 (43880), 
11 (45183), 12 (36911), 13 (63835), 14 (44529), 15 (43723), 16 
(37468), 17 (48719), 18 (87484), 19 (38565), 20 (37833), 21 
(37012), 22 (48194), 23 (87990), 24 (43615), 25 (37209), 26 
(37332), 27 (37989), 28 (38553), 29 (37706), 30 (37333) ....-. - 
Lamps and pots: 1 (63545), 2 (38078), 3 (64222), 4 (63544), 5 
(63566), 6 (380761), 7 (63570), 8 (49196), 9 (63543), 10 (127018), 
11 (49110), 12 (44338), 13 (63548) 
Ladles and dippers: 1 (38629), 2 (45054), 3 (45100), 4 (38631), 5 
(38635), 6 (33062), 7 (45007), 8 (88604), 9 (45513), 10 (63575), 
11 (63576), 12 (48129) 
Spoons and ladles: 1 (33280), 2 (63227), 3 (37340), 4 (37475), 5 
(37116), 6 (35961), 7 (63852), 8 (37118), 9 (36355), 10 (35959), 
11 (36358), 12 (38062), 13 (86359), 14 (36357), 15 (63278), 16 
(38508), 17 (38527), 18 (45051), 19 (38503), 20 (43491), 21 
(38637), 22 (35960), 23 (37120), 24 (388632), 25 (38638)... ...- 
Trays and pestles: 1 (63719), 2 (127007), 3 (48844), 4 (38678), 5 
(37868), 6 (388683), 7 (38844), 8 (38677), 9 (127019) 
Trays and buckets: 1 (63243), 2 (38654), 3 (38685), 4 (33066), 5 
(37143), 6 (37355), 7 (63245), 8 (38642) ...-.. ..-.-..----.---- 
Implements and utensils: a, Water bag, mouthpieces, blubber 
hook, and carrier: 1 (44605), 2 (35982), 3 (37432), 4 (36488), 
5 (33213), 6 (48954), 7 (30774), 8 (16135), 9 (87375), 10 (38708), 
11 (30773), 12 (35203). b, Root picks: 1 (16132), 2 (44414), 3 
(S8081) io. Soo). st ecm seca pers -aeinctin melee ae 
Fire-making implements: 1, 2,3 (33166), 4,5 (36325), 6 (49067), 
fou StGOL); 9) (B8601) oo 25 soe aen te seen eee aise eo ses oes teres 
Snow shovel, pick, rake, and maul: 1 (63600), 2 (48994), 3 
(63650) 54: (G38601) 222 22 c oo escapee eas Jones oye See 
a, Ivory working tools: 1 (63274), 2 (65483), 3 (37980), 4 (63319), 5 
(63316), 6 (43821), 7 (33604), 8 (48087), 9 (46145), 10 (48179). 
b, Drill bows: 1 (44206), 2 (44209), 3 (44467), 4 (33189), 5 
(33186), 6 (33191), 7 (45017), 8 (63804), 9 (44208), 10 (48021), 
IB (6B 1322 Se ne teeenetessdcic toa Joe amacp cea BbuGoS OBE Sess 
Drills, drill caps, and cords: 1 (45563), 2 (126986), 3 (33171), 4 
(63323), 5 (33170), 6 (38798), 7 (89625), 8 (89627), 9 (44203), 10 
(33172), 11- (38084), 12 (63720), 13 (48585) 14 (48565), 15 
(49177), 16 (45520), 17 (63663), 18 (33147), 19 (33174), 20 
(37962), 21 (33653), 22 (33149), 23 (36321), 24 (48927), 25 
(16176), 26 (45383), 27 (386322), 28 (44561), 29 (126995), 30 
(63506) 
Wood-working tools: 1 (48705), 2 (38292), 3 (46147), 4 (48706), 5 
(36427), 6 (88494), 7 (44981), 8 (48704), 9 (36508), 10 (48552), 11 
(38201), 12 (36420), 13 (45150), 14 (48542), 15 (43883), 16 
(45163), 17 (33026), 18 (86554), 19 (82882), 20 (48847), 21 
(36366), 22 (64154), 23 (38294), 24 (89634), 25 (64155), 26 
(32878), 27 (63320), 28 (45488), 29 (63318), 30 (36507), 31 
(ABDO Tee oo Nee oe Se ee oat oe 
Wedges and adzes: 1 (38836), 2 (16067), 3 (44601), 4 (48873), 5 
(63619), 6 (48872), 7 (127023), 8 (48182), 9 (38258), 10 (33082), 
11 (37865), 12 (45069), 13 (33260), 14 (33083)........---...-. 
Arrowshaft straighteners and point setters: 1 (33039), 2 (63723), 
3 (44383), 4 (44415), 5 (33048), 6 (38492), 7 (64159), 8 (48680), 
9 (48723), 10 (63790), 11 (43924), 12 (44745) ......-.-..-----. 
Tool bag and handles: 1 (64151), 2 (44169), 3 (41398). 4 (48531), 
5(63305)7'6: (48529) 57 (48089) 25 == < -- ose descsenneeeneee= 
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PLatTin XLII, Tool and trinket boxes: 1 (49103), 2 (63240), 3 (36240), 4 (87561), 5 
(43887), 6 (36239), 7 (36243), 8 (36241), 9 (49015), 10 (36244), 
fii) (GIA) 5 ha a se ee ae ae 

XLIII. Bueket and box handles: 1 (44691), 2 (48685), 3 (63824), 4 (48270), 
5 (88752), 6 (36375), 7 (48461), 8 (63809), 9 (24431), 10 (38776), 
11 (44716), 12 (63801), 13 (33279), 14 (48137), 15 (48164), 16 
(33273), 17 (43820), 18 (38751), 19 (33220), 20 (63884), 21 
(129218), 22 (44190), 23 (48163), 24 (48809), 25 (63879), 26 
(L871) SS ats ee ee ee cae rs Pe ae SO SR 
XLIV. Thimble guards, needle-cases, and boot-sole creasers: 1 (48496), 2 
(63421), 3 (36459), 4 (86456), 5 (86463), 6 (36464), 7 (48299), 8 
(36455), 9 (36453), 10 (86454), 11 (44011), 12 (48664), 13 (36452), 
14 (44840), 15 (43861), 16 (64165), 17 (63827), 18 (64167), 19 
(48570), 20 (44017), 21 (37237), 22 (36885), 23 (36878), 24 (45459), 
25 (24481), 26 (33462), 27 (36880), 28 (48560), 29 (45168), 30 
(64164), 31 (38448), 32 (33699), 33 (48505), 34 (48980), 35 (36742), 
36 (36758), 387 (387807), 38 (33214), 39 (36721), 40 (44137), 41 
(48546), 42 (63806), 43 (16189), 44 (48289), 45 (38364), 46 (38449), 
47 (47738), 48 (33677), 49 (45140), 50 (43389), 51 (48543) ..---- 

XLV. ‘“ Housewives” and fastenings: 1 a (37778), 3 (43662), 4 
(36690), 5 (37791), 6 (36695), 7 (37786), 8 (37189), 9 (37783), 10 
(45142), 11 (43663), 12 (49001), o (37318), 14 (64288), 15 (38691), 
16 (44021), 17 (38198), 18 (48795), 19 (37767), 20 (38221), 21 
(38402), 22 (36419), 23 (37310), 24 (37457), 25 (38376), 26 (38241), 
27 (37739), 28 (35972), 29 (43694), 30 (38387), 31 (16343), 32 
(GitEU) ie Seer case Beem noSeee nae SROHSe- Heino Sees coonSEse ee 

XLVI. Bodkins: 1 (33251), 2 (37804), 3 (38385), 4 (37752), 5 (37621), 6 
(36286), 7 (36631), 8 (36634), 9 (48535), 10 (36632), 11 (37776), 12 
(43388), 13 (36626), 14 (48798), 15 (48948), 16 (38495) ........ 
XLVII. Fish and skinning knives: 1 (36315), 2 (63771), 3 (63773), 4 (87957), 
5 (43892), 6 (36506), 7 (48829), 8 (48828), 9 (38256), 10 (43482) -- 
XLVIII. Thread- and cord-making implements: a, Grasscombs: 1 (44779), 
2 (44777), 3 (44419), 4 (48120), 5 (33145), 6 (63657), 7 (48842), 
8 (38079), 9 (48877), 10 (48918). b, Thread shuttles and 
needles: 1 (24463), 2 (24464), 3 (36449), 4 (48261), 5 (48287), 6 
CAB TO AoA) Ou (S644) teem me ae saat learn i= aai=\saisin ee 
XLIX. Skin serapers: 1 (30825), 2 (63851), 3 (64181), 4 (63850), 5 (48651), 
6 (63868), 7 (48624), 8 (44084), 9 (63849), 10 (44983), 11 (44982), 
12 (48882), 13 (43408), 14 (64176), 15 (38252), 16 (63405), 17 
(38828), 18 (38086), 19 (38485), 20 (45927) ...--..--.----.---. 
L. Skin-cleaning tools: 1 (43433), 2 (32890), 3 (88755), 4 (43767), 
5 (48256), 6 (36520), 7 (44771), 8 (63800), 9 (65353), 10 (63351), 
11 (63833), 12 (63666), 13 (387967), 14 (45780), 15 (32885), 16 
(EGS err teksto Then Cae ND) ao an oe eso ae oes acer ss ae 
LI. Nets, snares, and traps: 1 (38622), 2 (33716), 3 (43291), 4 (44255), 
5 (126033), 6 (46072), 7 (387651), 8 (63815), 9 (33820), 10 (33812), 
11 (126993), 12 (63590), 13 (63590), 14 (63258), 15 (126993), 
WB (GRU oo eer ange Gon ece ee nce >See Sc One e Seekoaeo Seis 
LIT. Braining clubs and seal-capturing implements: 1 (63745), 2 
(63676), 3 (38476), 4 (38143), 5 (87598), 6 (63270), 7 (63788), 8 
(63787), 9 (48503), 10 (48167), 11 (33143), 12 (48561), 13 (45113), 
14 (38500), 15 (63777), 16 (44411), 17 (45003), 18 (45005), 19 
(45047), 20 (63876), 21 (63781), 22 (44142), 23 (64218), 24 
TOS weeeaiabope) 20) (Ga tO) saoa2 = 25m am m2 ie 
L1II. St Michael hunter casting a seal spear .....-..- --------------- 
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Small seal spears and lines: 1 (175669), 2 (33980), 3 (36110), 4 (33872), 
5 (36103), 6 (37350), 7 (43748). 8 (36081), 9 (175673), 10 (160337) -- 


LY. Spears and lances: a, Large spears: 1 (33911), 2 (29780), 3 (48150), 


4 (33973), 5 (36067), 6 (33888), 7 (45415), 8 (43429). b, Lances: 
1 (175672), 2 (48379), 3 (45419), 4 (45431), 5 (37388), 6 (37389). 


LVI. Hunting and fishing apparatus: a, Float, float-plugs, and mouth- 


pieces: 1 (37820), 2 (37239), 3 (44627), 4 (36499), 5 (37822), 6 
(36498), 7 (43981), 8 (44806), 9 (43509), 10 (44629), 11 (45169), 
12 (44305), 13 (43510), 14 (44770), 15 (37329), 16 (36209), 17 
(33298), 18 (63340), 19 (44285), 20 (33452), 21 (33451), 22 (36195), 
23 (63663), 24 (44284), 25 (37818), 26 (33627), 27 (36209), 28 
(44432), 29 (43515), 30 (45126), 31 (63342). b, Cord attachers: 
1 (16192), 2 (37054), 3 (37060), 4 (37068), 5 (37824), 6 (37052), 7 
(38149), 8 (48817), 9 (37055), 10 (37036), 11 (129271), 12 (44709), 
13 (37064), 14 (43624), 15 (33650), 16 (49009), 17 (43382), 18 
(33630), 19 (38006), 20 (37218), 21 (37228), 22 (33445), 23 (37057). 


LVII. Objects used in hunting: a, Lance points, ete.: 1 (48389), 2 (45758), 


LVIII. 
LIX. 


LX. 


LXI. 


3 (37657), 4 (48181), 5 (43870), 6 (88517), 7 (36294), 8 (44051), 9 
(37618), 10 (36312), 11 (44217), 12 (37662), 13 (63863), 14 (44321), 
15 (126915), 16 (37390), 17 (88459), 18 (38607), 19 (46076), 20 
(16173), 21 (33159), 22 (44657), 23 (36333), 24 (37389), 25 (37388), 
26 (37581), 27 (37390). b, Spear heads, points, finger-rests, etc. : 
1 (44405), 2 (63497), 3 (126912), 4 (16125), 5 (387377), 6 (44699), 7 
(44703), 8 (44746), 9 (38529), 10 (48820), 11 (33632), 12 (48471), 
13 (63334), 14 (36343), 15 (37951), 16 (44421), 17 (43461), 18 
(43461), 19 (48276), 20 (44077), 21 (45171), 22 (43865), 23 (45173), 
24 (63842), 25 (63844),26 (63843), 27 (33465), 28 (44812), 29 (45170), 
30 (37671), 31 (48293), 32 (33641), 33 (37417), 34 (36097). -.-. -- 
St Michael man casting a bird spear -..-..---.-.----.-----.------ 
Bird spears: 1 (36159), 2 (33879), 3 (48387), 4 (48354), 5 (36129), 
6 (45426), 7 (33845), 8 (48350), 9 (29852), 10 (33848), 11 (36076) -. 
Bows: 1 (36038), 2 (36033), 3 (33886), 4 (160541), 5 (45679), 6 (36034), 
7 (48374), 8 (33884), 9 (73172), 10 (45736), 11 (36029) -- 
Hunting and war implements: a, Arrows for large game and: for 
war: 1 (126990), 2 (1760934), 3 (63584), 4 (176093 d), 5 (45433), 
6 (176093b), 7 (129327), 8 (16415), 9 (36179), 10 (16415), 11 
(63584), 12 (63584). b, Arrowpoints, strengtheners for hows 
and quivers, and wrist-guards: 1 (48259), 2 (48974), 3 (63374), 4 
(33634), 5 (49065), 6 (48717), 7 (48200), 8 (38530), 9 (63860), 10 
(43950), 11 (44078), 12 (63331), 13 (63276), 14 (63328), 15 (63326), 
16 (46097), 17 (48446), 18 (63375), 19 (44079), 20 (63755), 21 
(48872), 22 (63864), 23 (63753), 24 (86300), 25 (44048), 26 (38450), 
27 (24596). c, Bird arrows and quiver: 1 (36140), 2 (176094 a), 
3 (45482), 4 (33833), 5 (35821), 6 (33824), 7 (33827), 8 (176095) - - 


LXII. Boxes for arrowpoints and paints: 1 (38015), 2 (44458), 3 (33019), 


LXIII. 


4 (44450), 5 (48253), 6 (37557), 7 (38475), 8 (24607), 9 (33024), 10 
(45514), 11 (24347), 12 (43489), 13 (38336), 14 (387342), 15 
(48252) 16\(S7S42), 17 (49480) -< - 20 oe on ne oe ee 
Objects used with guns and in hunting: 1 (49187), 2 (33209), 3 
(44326), 4 (44612), 5 (33210), 6 (44117), 7 (48977), 8 (86323), 9 
(44773), 10 (48512), 11 (36407), 12 (43513), 13 (63349), 14 (64197), 
15 (37433), 16 (86486), 17 (43923), 18 (43854), 19 (48154), 20 
(44772), 21 (44966), 22 (38100), 23 (43490), 24 (48450), 25 (37966), 
26 (36490), 27 (37363), 28 (33079), 29 (44963), 30 (44388), 31 
(86026) 03214827) 53 (AS480) oso 8 22. 2 Soe ee 
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Hunting helmets, visors, and snow goggles: 1 (44528), 2 (38659), 
3 (44330), 4 (88658), 5 (72906), 6 (32945), 7 (63626), 8 (44256), 
9 (32942), 10 (461387), 11 (63825), 12 (63269), 13 (48996), 14 
(36351), 15 (33186), 16 (37351), 17 (45072), 18 (160337), 19 
(44349), 20 (38718), 21 (38711), 22 (38713) ....-..----.------ 
Nephrite knife sharpener, dagger, and sheath: 1 (48586), 2, 3 
(CN GOT2) Sates sees aenoao ss ~2 eee eon es elastase sneer 
Cord or drag handles: 1 (37693), 2 (44537), 3 (48190), 4 (33620), 5 
(63689), 6 (38556), 7 (48567), 8 (44885), 9 (45251), 10 (48666), 
11 (45176), 12 (44890), 13 (43970), 14 (33657), 15 (45026), 16 
(37384), 17 (46162), 18 (44191), 19 (44151) --.-.-.----------- 
Ice pick, scoops, and fish spears: 1 (48344), 2 (48343), 3 (33860), 
4 (36070), 5 (49051), 6 (49049), 7 (49141), 8 (49142), 9 (36024), 
SOM BBER Wee a aeis ese aa paneer ace cen pap me corse os Bacrcs Jeccroe 
Fishing implements: 1 (16303), 2 (44096), 3 (37349), 4 (87348), 5 
(63513), 6 (38377), 7 (33037), 8 (33036), 9 (338376), 10 (37946), 
11 (45115), 12 (44930), 13 (48298), 14 (37253), 15 (38413), 16 
(36378), 17 (37253), 18 (44745), 19 (48852), 20 (63281), 21 
(43401), 22 (63265), 23 (33915), 24 (45402), 25 (33816), 26 
(45441), 27 (33900), 28 (33899), 29 (33038), 30 (44075), 31 (33915), 
32 (63513) 
Fishhooks and sinkers: 1 (46318), 2 (46264), 3 (37413), 4 (44370), 
5 (64199), 6 (45255), 7 (44482), 8 (45261), 9 (49172), 10 (44475), 
11 (49172), 12 (44509), 13 (44953), 14 (44508), 15 (64188), 16 
(63630), 17 (44125), 18 (48305), 19 (44954), 20 (44493), 21 
(63634), 22 (44371), 28 (44480), 24 (44371), 25 (126983), 
(44939), 27 (44938), 28 (63512), 29 (126984), 30 (38816), 31 
(126989), 32 (63897), 33 (126989a) 


. Objects used in fishing: 1 (45422), 2 (48998), 3 (37347), 4 (48699), 


5 (63377), 6 (63737), 7 (63744), 8 (38808), 9 (38867), 10 (127943), 
11 (88498), 12 (49148), 13 (32988), 14 (176092), 15 (38825), 16 
(GESTS egos cee el eA Re a ey ee ee 
Setting fish trap through the ice on the Yukon, near Ikogmut.-- 
Net-making implements: 1 (43967), 2 (49183), 3 (63204), 4 (63303), 
5 (48811), 6 (36373), 7 (48539), 8 (44487), 9 (387428), 10 (49004), 
11 (48283), 12 (44202), 13 (44996), 14 (63652), 15 (48832), 
16 (33176), 17 (33257), 18 (36413), 19 (44385), 20 (44607), 
21 (18722), 22 (48460), 23 (44569', 24 (33267), 25 (38276), 
Dy (A LALO) oe eee ga wnt wen ele moe = mm 
Net-making implements: 1 (36681), 2 (33050), 3 (37459), 4 (36416), 
5 (86398), 6 (44413), 7 (48726), 8 (38662), 9 (37927), 10 (37928), 
il (126988), 12 (63307), 13 (19408), 14 (44787), 15 (49013), 
16 (38211), 17 (48938), 18 (44448), 19 (48286), 20 (63654), 
21 (49000), 22 (33095), 23 (44994), 24 (44573), 25 (44463), 
26 (45014); 27 (48583);-28'(388501). -_-.---+---------- -----.-- 
Objects of grass and spruce root: 1 (37603), 2 (57926), 3 (44234), 
4 (36190), 5 (38204), 6 (82977), 7 (35962), 8 (32968), 9 (166949), 
10 (127890), 11 (176077), 12 (176078), 13 (38467), 14 (32964), 
15 (32945) 
Malemut family with dog sled .-.-...----. -------------------- 
Model of sled frame with other objects used in transportation: 
1 (63587), 2 (63656), 3 (43849), 4 (63371), 5 (127004), 6 (44375), 
7 (63361), 8 (49076), 9 (44736), 10 (63829), 11 (63698), 12 
(43857), 18 (48725), 14 (16251), 15 (49146), 16 (48104). --..---- 
Model of umiak with matting sail, (38882) 
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Page 
Model of umiak frame and appurtenances of umiak and kaiak 

rigging: 1 (45284), 2 (48587), 3 (37016), 4 (37672), 5 (49185), 

6 (44443), 7 (37300), 8 (37461), 9 (387301), 10 (387001), 11 

(37247), 12 (43538), 13 (35998), 14 (48705), 15 (44711), 16 

(38284), 17 (24698), 18 (33407), 19 (44980), 20 (44755), 21 

(44531), 22 (386421), 23 (37426), 24 (86424), 25 (37939), 26 

(63665), 27 (33219), 28 (45380), 29 (38277), 30 (36392), 31 

(33386), 32 (44759), 33 (63878), 34 (127014), 35 (46304), 36 

(44758), 37 (48169)5(38) (68883). =~ 2 =~ Sle eee 218 
Kaiaks: 1 Nunivak island (76285), 2 Nunivak island (160345), 

3 St Michael (166932), 4 King island (160326), 5 Cape 

Espenberg (129575), 6 Cape Krusenstern (129574)-.....-. 220 
Paddies and boat hooks: 1 (33893), 2 (36023), 3 (43347), 4 

(36022), 5 (45408), 6 (73169), 7 (86071), 8 (36057), 9 (45406), 

SON CEE) Rea hos Soa oonodo ait SSoede pay agestiobo coe 223 
Siren) Koch hn LC) aU oes onencsc sree oacces Sie conom= see 245 
Winter view Of RaZDiMBSIcy: cect aan. (eee ee eeeoe . 2aT 
Eskimo dwellings: a, House at Plover bay. 0b, Noatak sum- 

HII) 655 sooses soe pceees cob ees ose ae asec 259 
Women of ‘Plover: bay, (Siberia. -22252--)025=- sase-qns~aee) 200 
Summer camp at Cape Lisburne .....--.-.-...--------2---- 263 
Tobacco and snuff boxes and snuft-making implements: 1 

(48797), 2 (88334), 3 (48247), 4 (6580), 5 (36268), 6 (33013), 

7. (36270), 8 (36276), 9 (35956), 10 (36620), 11 (36267), 12 

(48839), 13 (386282), 14 (36281), 15 (36284), 16 (16094), 17 

(37559), 18 (36280), 19 (43824), 20 (87857), 21 (37539), 22 

(36260), 23 (43952), 24 (36274), 25 (44957), 26 (37540), 27 

(1636), 28 (33097), 29 (7074), 30 (48737) ...--.-..---.--.- 270 
Fungus ash boxes and tobacco bags: 1 (24744), 2 (37907), 3 

(48255), 4 (64186), 5 (44059), 6 (38665), 7 (64187), 8 (63721), 9 
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INTRODUCTION 


Researches relating to the American Indians have been 
carried forward during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
in accordance with the act of Congress making provision ‘for 
continuing researches among the American Indians, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution,” approved June 
11, 1896. 

The operations have been conducted in accordance with a 
plan submitted on June 13,1896. The field work of the regu- 
lar officers of the Bureau has extended into Arizona, Indian 
Territory, lowa, Maine, New Brunswick, New Mexico, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Ontario, while operations have been car- 
ried on by special agents in California, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington state, as well as in Argentina, British 
Columbia, Chile, and Mexico. The office researches have dealt 
with material from most of the states and from various other 
portions of the American continents. 

A classification of ethnic science has grown up in connection 
with the classification of the aboriginal tribes through the opera- 
tions of the Bureau, and this has been perfected from year to 
year. During recent years, and particularly during the fiscal 
year just closed, the researches have been shaped by this classi- 


fication of the subject-matter of the science. The primary lines 
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of investigation relate to (1) Arts or esthetology, (2) Industries 
or technology (including archeology), (3) Institutions or soci- 
ology, (4) Languages or philology, and (5) Myths and opinions 
or sophiology, as well as the requisite classificatory work involv- 
ing researches in somatology and psychology. 


The end of research in the Bureau of American Ethnology is 
the discovery of the relations of the aboriginal American tribes 
among each other and among the peoples of the world. The 
simpler relations are ascertained by direct observation and 
defined by the aid of generalization; and continued observa- 
tion and generalization have led to the establishment of prin- 
ciples which aid in defining the more complex relations. The 
salient principles developed through the researches have been 
set forth in previous reports; they serve to define the general 
science of man, to distinguish the essentially human charac- 
teristics from those of the lower animals, and to outline the 
primary categories of activities which characterize mankind. 

The recognition of the essentially human activities affords a 
means for classifying tribes and peoples. The classification in 
terms of activities represents a decided advance beyond the 
plane of classification in terms of physical characteristics, and 
raises the science of man to the level of the older sciences 
in their modern aspects—e. g., to the plane occupied during 
recent years by physical astronomy or physical geology. At 
the same time the classification leads to the recognition of the 
lines of human development, and serves to define their trend; 
and thereby it prepares the way to clear comprehension and 
accurate definition of the natural stages in human develop- 
ment, i. e., the four principal culture grades. Since each new 
recognition of relation extends the view of the student, the 
definition of the culture grades reacts on knowledge of the 
primary activities, and conduces to still more accurate and 
extended survey of the course of activital growth. 

The lines of development discerned among the American 
aborigines were set forth in terms of the activities in the last 
report; it was there shown that in each of the five categories 
the activities developed along convergent lines. For the pres- 
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ent it suffices to observe that the conclusions have been veri- 
fied and extended through the researches of the last year. 


As heretofore, the special researches are commonly initiated 
in the field and completed in the office, giving rise to (1) field 
research (including exploration), and (11) office research, which 
together constitute the original scientific work of the Bureau; 
while the demands of the public service and the needs of the 
collaborators give rise to (III) work in descriptive ethnology, 
(IV) bibliographic work, (V) work in collecting, (VI) publica- 
tion, and (VII) concomitant administrative and miscellaneous 
work. 


FIELD RESEARCH AND EXPLORATION 


At the beginning of the fiscal year the Director was engaged 
in a reconnoissance of shell mounds and other antiquities on 
the coast of Maine; here he was joined by Mr Frank Hamil- 
ton Cushing, and a number of shell mounds were surveyed 
and excavated with suecess. Later in the season the Passama- 
quoddy Indians still living in the vicinity were studied with 
some care, and their industries, especially in house building, 
were investigated; subsequently some of the older men of the 
tribe were employed to collect material for and to erect an 
aboriginal wigwam, which was afterward transferred to the 
Zoological Park at Washington. 

During July and August Dr J. Walter Fewkes was occu- 
pied in making surveys and excavations of ruins, chiefly in 
Arizona, with the primary object of collecting prehistoric mate- 
rial for the enrichment of the National Museum, but with the 
secondary purpose of investigating those activities of the abo- 
rigines recorded in the produets of their handiwork still extant. 
His operations were notably successful. 

Early in July Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson proceeded to 
Zuni pueblo for the purpose of investigating certain ceremo- 
nies not adequately studied hitherto, to the end that they might 
be incorporated in her monograph on the Zuni Indians. She 
remained throughout half of sthe fiscal year, and was able to 
complete her researches in a satisfactory manner. Incident- 
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ally, she obtained at Zuni and Sia a number of sacred masks 
used in the religious ceremonies of the people of those pueblos, 
which have been transferred to the National Museum. 

Toward the end of July Dr Albert S. Gatschet repaired to 
eastern Maine and adjacent porticns of New Brunswick in 
search of linguistic material among the tribesmen still living 
on St Croix river. His mission was successful. A large body 
of vocables, paradigms, and texts representing the Passama- 
quoddy dialects of the Algonquian linguistic stock was secured, 
and he was able also to trace definitely, for the first time, the 
derivation of many of the peculiar place names of eastern 
Maine. 

From the middle of August until the middle of December 
Mr J. N. B. Hewitt was occupied in collecting material repre- 
senting the languages and mythology of the Iroquoian Indians 
located in central New York and southern Ontario. His work 
was eminently productive, yielding a large amount of material 
of exceptional use for comparative studies in the philology and 
sophiology of the Indians. 

Toward the end of September Mr James Mconey repaired 
to Indian Territory and Oklahoma, where he spent several 
months in collecting information and material relating chiefly 
to the Kiowa Indians. The primary purpose of the trip was 
research concerning the peculiar heraldic system of the tribe; 
another purpose was the continuation of study of the use of 
peyote or “‘mescal” (a toxic plant corresponding measurably 
with hashish) in the ceremonies of the Kiowa, Apache, and 
other Indians; later in the season advantage was taken of his 
presence on the ground to make a collection representing the 
Kiowa camp-cirele for exhibition at the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition at Nashville. 

In April Mr W J McGee visited the Muskwaki Indian settle- 
ment near Tama, Iowa, with the object of beginning a special 
study of the social organization of this little-known tribe. 
Although preliminary only, his operations were successful. 
Incidentally he collected a quantity of aboriginal material for 
the National Museum. 

Early in 1896 Mr J. B. Hatcher, of Princeton University, was 
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commissioned as a special agent of the Bureau to obtain photo- 
graphs and other data pertaining to the aborigines of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego. He reached the field and commenced 
operations in the course of a few months, and reports of prog- 
ress were received early in the fiscal year. His field work was 
completed in June. The photography was moderately suc- 
cessful only, but the pictures were supplemented by a small 
though interesting collection of objects representing the handi- 
work of these southernmost representatives of the American 
aborigines. The success of the work, due primarily to Mr 
Hatcher’s energy and intrepidity, was promoted through the 
courtesy of various officials of Argentina and Chile, special 
eredit being due to Dr Estanislao Zeballos, formerly minister 
plenipotentiary from Argentina to the United States. 

On December 17, 1894, Dr Willis EK. Everette was given an 
honorary commission to collect linguistic and other material 
among the aborigines of Oregon, Washington, British Colum- 
bia, and western Mexico, and from time to time he has sub- 
mitted valuable linguistic material produced by his researches 
in these provinces. Especially noteworthy contributions dur- 
ing the year relate to the Téné or Athapascan Indians of 
Oregon. 

Early in September Mr E. T. Perkins, jr., of the United 
States Geological Survey, reported the discovery of certain 
remarkable Indian carvings in Snake River valley, Idaho; and 
Mr Perkins was temporarily detailed, through the courtesy 
of Honorable C. D. Walcott, Director of the Survey, to make 
studies and photographs representing these carvings. The 
work was completed about the close of October. 

Early in 1897 Mr H. 8. Gane, of the Geological Survey, 
while on a temporary furlough, made a trip through the San 
Juan country in southwestern Colorado and northwestern New 
Mexico, under a commission from the Bureau, for the purpose 
of reconnoitering and photographing prehistoric works. His 
notes and pictures were duly transmitted and have been found 
of special value. 

The information and material obtained by means of these 
field operations have been utilized in large part in the prepara- 
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tion of reports; other portions have been added to the archives 
for use in prospective investigations, while most of the objective 
material has already been arranged in the National Museum 
in such manner as to be accessible for study. The scientific 
results of the work are set forth in other paragraphs. 


OFFICE RESEARCH 


Work in EstHEeTo.tocy 


During the greater part of the year Mr Frank Hamilton 
Cushing was employed in arranging and cataloguing the 
remarkable collection of relics exhumed from salt marshes in 
western Florida during the previous fiscal year and in prepar- 
ing his report for the press. The objects collected embrace a 
wide variety of domestic implements and utensils, weapons for 
use in war and the chase, fabrics for apparel and fishing, 
appurtenances to water craft, etc. In addition, there were 
many objects such as are used in primitive ceremony, compris- 
ing elaborately painted and carved masks and effigies. “Many 
of the industrial devices are painted and carved in a manner 
remarkable for wealth of imagery and delicacy of execution. 

An important part of Mr Cushing’s work was comparative 
study of the designs, in form and color, found in connection 
with the ceremonial and other objects; and substantial progress 

ras made in the interpretation of the designs. Most of these 
are zoic. The bear, the wolf, the wild-cat, the woodpecker, 
and different water birds and aquatic animals are represented 
in carvings and paintings with a fidelity to detail which ren- 
ders them not only readily identifiable but really artistic. 
Some of the effigies approach the natural size, and are attached 
to other articles in such manner as to indicate that they were 
worn as masks or crests, probably in dramatic ceremonies 
analogous to those of the Indians of the pueblos and of other 
primitive peoples. These elaborate carvings are associated 
with wooden masks, shaped to fit the face, bearing painted and 
carved designs of corresponding character, but more or less 
conventionized in form and color. The realistic or partially 
conyentionized forms displayed on the masks are imitated not 
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only on other ceremonial objects but also on the industrial 
devices, and the degree of conventionism increases as the 
representations are reduced in size or distorted to fit forms 
determined by various conditions, so that an unbroken series 
of stages in the development of convention may be traced all 
the way from the essentially realistic representation of the 
animal head to the design carved on the arrowshaft or toma- 
hawk handle, which, at first sight, would seem to be decorative 
merely. The sequence displayed in these esthetic designs is, 
indeed, paralleled in other collections; but the remarkably 
rich assemblage of aboriginal handiwork from the Floridian 
salt marshes, in which such perishable materials as wood, bone, 
plant fiber, feather work, paint, and even leathern thongs are 
preserved, is especially noteworthy for the completeness of 
the sequence and the large number of links represented. 
Accordingly the series of objects would seem to establish the 
view already advocated by different collaborators of the 
Bureau that higher esthetic decoration originates in symbol- 
ism, which may gradually be transformed through conven- 
tionizing, either in the interests of economy or to meet other 
industrial conditions. 

During the previous year Dr J. Walter Fewkes made a col- 
lection of fictile ware and other aboriginal material among the 
ruins of Arizona and New Mexico, which was regarded as rich 
beyond precedent. During the year just closed he made explo- 
rations yielding astill larger body of material, which has been 
subjected to preliminary study, and has already been arranged 
in the Museum. As during the preceding year, fictile ware 
was the predominant material. This ware is characterized by 
symbolic and decorative designs, represented sometimes by 
modeling or by inscribed figures, but more commonly by colors; 
and for the first time material has been obtained in sufficient 
quantity to afford presumptively complete series of designs for 
certain groups of aborigines at certain periods antedating 
Caucasian invasion, so that various stages in the development 
of esthetic designs may be traced nearly as definitely as in the 
Florida collection. In general, the course of development 
traced in this way is parallel to that made out on the Florida 
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coast. The course of development is from the essentially 
(though often crudely) symbolic to the conventional, and 
through various stages of conventionizing to forms and colors 
which, at first sight, would be regarded as decorative merely; 
accordingly the collection is important as a source of new 
light on the development of artistic concepts. At the same 
time, that course of developmental succession which it so clearly 
attests has been used successfully in tracing certain movements 
of the aboriginal population. It has long been known that, 
while most of the traditions of the Pueblo peoples recount 
migrations in a southerly or southeasterly direction, there are 
subordinate indications of a northerly or northeasterly drift 
from snowless lowlands or from saline and shell-yielding shores, 
and at least one of the collaborators (Mr McGee) has found 
indications of a culture migration from the once populous val- 
leys of Sonora, with adjacent refuges in the form of entrenched 
mountains, northward into the region of cliff houses, whence 
the mesa-protected pueblos seem to have sprung. Now, Dr 
Fewkes is able to trace a similar northward drift of the esthetic 
designs characterizing the aboriginal pottery of the Pueblos. 
This application of the researches in the development of 
esthetics among the American Indians is essentially new and 
is highly suggestive. Some of the results of the work are 
already incorporated in reports prepared for publication; others 
are held for comparison and elaboration as the research 
progresses. 

While in Zuni, and afterward at Sia, Mrs Matilda Coxe 
Stevenson gave special attention to the masks and other 
regalia used in ceremonies, and, as already noted, obtained a 
number of especially sacred masks. She found the ceremonial 
regalia to be essentially symbolic. The masks themselves rep- 
resent zoic deities, and their appurtenances are designed to 
express real or ideal attributes of the animals deified, while 
the associated regalia and insignia, including apparel and the 
paint applied to faces, bodies, and extremities, are symbolic of 
similar or related concepts. All of the symbols are conven- 
tionized in greater or less degree, yet the accompaniments of 
voice and gesture, and even the terms of the ritual, are designed 
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to emphasize the symbolism, i. e., to concentrate attention on 
the idea symbolized and divert attention from the conven-. 
tionism. 

Primarily the ceremonies and regalia are dramaturgic, and 
the use of the more important regalia is limited to the cere- 
monial representation; yet to some extent the mystical or 
sacred characteristics are supposed to cling to the actors in 
the mystical drama, and in some measure affect their every- 
day life; sometimes the actors are thereby strengthened in 
their positions as shamans, and they, as well as others, may 
continue to wear the less important regalia, or carry about 
their persons miniature symbols of the specially deific objects. 
In this way the devotional sentiment and the symbolism in 
which it is crystallized are expressed in everyday life and 
commonplace manners; and the devotion and symbolism find 
some expression in ordinary handiwork and still clearer 
expression in the more unusual handiwork involved in making 
and decorating the many articles connected with ceremonial 
rites. The observations are highly significant., in that they 
indicate the characteristics and the dominant influence of 
devotional sentiment among primitive peoples; they are espe- 
cially useful, too, in that they aid in interpreting the symbolism 
depicted on prehistoric relics and corroborate the interpretations 
already rendered. 

In 1877 Mr E. W. Nelson, an acute observer and trained 
naturalist, was commissioned to make collections for the United 
States National Museum in Alaska and adjacent territory in 
North America and Asia. In connection with other duties, he 
was authorized to make ethnologic studies and collections 
among the Eskimo and other Indians at the cost of the Bureau 
soon after its institution. He spent some years among the 
tribes, obtaining vocabularies and other linguistic material and 
making large collections of esthetic and industrial handiwork. 
He also prepared a preliminary draft of a report on the eth- 
nology of the region covered by his operations. On his return 
to Washington the collections were transferred to the National 
Museum, but failure of health prevented him from completing 


the preparation of the report, so that the collections have hith- 
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erto remained without adequate explanation. During the pres- 
ent fiscal year he returned to Washington from a prolonged 
absence, chiefly in Mexico, and at once undertook the com- 
pletion of the long-delayed report. Through the courtesy of 
Museum officials the collection was brought together for 
renewed study and the preparation of necessary illustrations. 
Mr Nelson’s original manuscripts were placed in his hands 
and, before leaving the city in April, he had practically com- 
pleted a general paper with illustrations of typical objects rep- 
resenting the handicraft of the hyperborean tribes with whom 
he came in contact during his sojourn about the Arctic border. 
The memoir is particularly valuable in its full description and 
illustration of the decorative designs characterizing Eskimo 
art. The Eskimo are distinctive in many respects, but in none 
more strongly than in their artistic development; they are 
clever draftsmen and fairly deft carvers of wood, bone, and 
ivory; many of their implements, weapons, and utensils are 
graved with artistic devices or sculptured in artistic forms, and 
the graving and carving apparently represent a highly conven- 
tionized symbolism. Mr Nelson’s motive is accurate descrip- 
tion and faithful illustration of objects rather than analysis and 
synthetic arrangement of designs; yet his memoir is a rich 
repository of material from which the course of development 
represented by Eskimo art may be traced. It is appended to 
this report. 
Work 1n TECHNOLOGY 


While in contact with the Passamaquoddy Indians on the 
coast of Maine, the Director and Mr Cushing had opportunity 
for studying certain primitive industries yet retained by this 
partially accultured people. Conspicuous among these were 
the industries connected with the building and furnishing of 
domicils. The long persistence of domiciliary industries 
among these Indians may be explained, at least in part, by the 
fact that the birch-bark wigwams are remarkably serviceable 
and economical, so that they were only slowly displacéd by 
the little more commodious and much more expensive houses 
of civilization. At the same time, there are strong indications 
of ceremonial observances in connection with the erection of 
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habitations, which doubtless serve to prolong the retention of 
the aboriginal type. 

There is a single model for the dwellings of this branch of 
the Algonquian Indians. The structure is rectangular in plan, 
about 12 by 15 feet, with a narrow doorway in one end. The 
end walls stand vertical, while the sides, after rising vertically 
for 5 or 6 feet, are continued upward to form a curved roof, 
interrupted by an orifice over the center of the earthen floor 
for the exit of smoke. The framework is of light arbor-vite 
poles, neatly cut and shaped by stone implements and fire, the 
uprights set in the ground and lashed to the horizontal pieces 
by means of withes or splints. The walls and roofs are made 
from large sections of birch-bark, carefully overlapped shingle- 
wise and skilfully sewn together with slender splints of ash. 
The door is a dressed deerskin attached to a light crossbar, 
while the smoke-hole is provided with a shifting wind-guard 
which may be so adjusted as to draw out the smoke and exclude 
most of the rain or snow in case of storm. The wigwam con- 
structed in this way is practically wind proof and nearly rain 
proof, strong enough to resist the force of storms and the weight 
of winter's snow, and is capacious and commodious in almost the 
highest possible degree in proportion to the material employed 
in construction. It lasts five years or more without repairs, 
and with occasional repairs as needed may last a generation. 
As a means of studying the house and house building, two 
aged Indians were employed to set up a wigwam near the field 
of work in Maine, and with a view of extending the study and 
at the same time perpetuating this form of aboriginal handi- 
craft, they were afterward engaged to re-erect and furnish the 
structure in Washington. It was at first designed to place it 
in the National Museum, but in view of the limitations of space 
it was afterward decided to locate the building in the National 
Zoological Park. 

While supervising the work of the Indians on the wigwam, 
the Director and Mr Cushing observed them using a curved 
knife, held in the hand with the blade projecting toward the 
body (the handle being flattened to fit the face of the thumb, 
by which the attitude of the curved blade is controlled), and 
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drawn toward the body in use; and the resemblance of the 
implement to that found among the primitive peoples of Japan 
and the similarity in use were at once noted. At the same 
time Mr Cushing, who was fresh from the tidal marshes of 
Florida in which curved knives of shell are entombed, was 
enabled to interpret more clearly the Floridian shell knives 
and tooth knives, and infer the manner of their use, which 
must have been prevailingly centripetal or inward, rather than 
centrifugal or outward from the body like the tools of civili- 
zation. This simple discovery throws strong light on the 
development of primitive industries, and removes difficulties 
hitherto encountered in the interpretation of primitive imple- 
ments and workmanship. Then, on examining the shell mounds 
and house mounds on the Maine coast, Mr Cushing was enabled 
to explain the occurrence of certain split teeth of the beaver 
found in such associations as to suggest habitual use; for he 
found, on attaching them to handles similar to those of the 
curved knives, that they constituted surprisingly effective 
implements for shaving and carving wood, for opening the 
skins and severing the tissues of animals, and indeed for per- 
forming all of the multifarious functions of the knife. At once 
it became evident that the beaver-tooth knife was much more 
efficient, and among hunters more economical in making and 
carrying, than the knife of chipped stone; and, on investigat- 
ing the history of the curved steel knives made by smiths for 
the Indians in accordance with their own designs, it became 
evident that the beaver-tooth knife was the prototype of that 
in use by the tribesmen today. At the same time, the con- 
nection between the shell knife of the Florida coast and the 
beaver-tooth knife of the Maine coast seemed so close as to 
indicate similarity in origin, the animal substance used in each 
case being that possessing at once the advantages of accessi- 
bility and of economy in manufacture and use. 

Connected in bearing with the foregoing researches are those 
conducted during the year by Mr W J McGee. During pre- 
vious years he visited the Seri Indians of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia and collected various specimens of their handicraft. The 
collection comprises a series of stone implements, of which a 
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number were observed in use, representing a stage in the devel- 
opment of stone art which has hitherto been obscure. Initially, 
these implements are natural pebbles picked up from among 
the quantities of similar pebbles shingling the beach; yet they 
are used for breaking the shells of crustaceans; for crushing 
bones of fish, fowl, and animals; for pounding apart the tough 
tissues of larger animals; or perchance for crushing and grind- 
ing mesquite beans, cactus seeds, and other vegetal sub- 
stances. Originally selected almost at random, the stone is 
commonly used but once and then thrown away; but, if the 
habitation happens to be located near, the fitter stones are used 
over and over again, perhaps proving so serviceable that when 
the always temporary residence is changed they are carried 
away as a part of the domestic property of the matron. 
Eventually the stone becomes battered and worn by use, so 
that its shape is changed; then, if rendered less useful by the 
change, it is thrown away, while, if made more service eable, it 
is rooted to become a highly esteemed piece of property, 
always carried by the matron in her wanderings and buried 
with her body at death. The series of implements collected, 
and the much larger series seen in Seriland, but not collected, 
show no trace of predetermined design in form or finish. The 
implements are fairly uniform in size, apparently because the 
users are fairly uniform in strength and the uses fairly uniform 
in force required, and they are fairly uniform in shape because 
of similarity in applications; but as a whole the’ series is char- 
acterized by absence of design, by fortuitous adaptation rather 
than that complex invention represented by even the simplest 
chipping or flaking. The culture stage represented by the 
series has already been designated protolithic. It is to be noted 
that the Seri Indians have no other stone industry, save a little 
known and apparently accultural custom of chipping stone for 
the sole purpose of making arrowpoints, and that their knives, 
scrapers, awls, needles, and ordinary arrowpoints are made 
from shell, bone, wood, and other substances of organic origin. 

Now, on assembling the industrial devices of the Florida 
marshes, the Maine shell mounds, the Seri Indians, and the 
more primitive survivors of the Algonquian tribes located in 
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the Maine woods, and comparing these with the corresponding 
devices of the American tribes generally, it is found that the 
industries involving the use of stone for implements or weapons 
fall into a highly significant order, which, despite some over- 
lapping of phases, seems to represent the normal course of 
industrial evolution. The first stage is that in which stone is 
used in natural or fortuitous condition, without predetermined 
design or invention, as among the Seri Indians; this is the 
protolithic stage. It is noteworthy that, in the typical case, and 
presumptively in others, the prevailing industrial devices of 
this stage are of organic material and approach in form and 
function the biotic armament of lower animals. They are the 
readiest substitutes for, and the direct analogues of, teeth and 
claws. The second stage is that represented by wrought stone, 
shaped largely or wholly in accordance with predetermined 
design, whether by battering (undoubtedly the original method) 
or by flaking and chipping; it may be called the technolithic 
stage. This stage is represented by most of the American 
tribes. It is clearly to be noted that this arrangement of stages 
in the development of primitive industry is based wholly on 
research among the American Indians and among the relies of 
their prehistoric ancestors. It is not designed to supplant or 
discredit classifications based on the industrial devices of other 
countries. It is constructive and not destructive, and is formu- 
lated merely as a contribution to scientific knowledge concern- 
ing the aborigines of the Western Hemisphere. 

Another line of research in technology, conducted chiefly 
during the year, though the results were incorporated in a 
paper accompanying a preceding report, relates to primitive 
surgery and medicine. The work, which was based on a col- 
lection of Peruvian crania, was conducted by Mr McGee. Its 
details are significant, in that the interpretations are based on 
the primitive sophiology known to have prevailed among the 
aborigines up to the time of Caucasian invasion, rather than 
on the more realistic philosophy by which civilized practi- 
tioners are guided. The stages of development of curative 
surgical treatment, as traced in the course of the researches, 
need not be repeated; suffice it to say that the investigation 
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appears to illumine the previously obscure origin of surgery, 
and at the same time to throw much light on the origin and 
development of medical treatment in general. 

In earlier paragraphs summarizing the results of researches 
concerning the origin and development of the arts, incidental 
allusion is made to the intimate relation between the esthetic 
and the industrial. The relation is double—indeed, manifold— 
and reciprocal. In the first place, the industrial device is usually 
a medium for esthetic devices, graved or carved or painted 
upon it, usually as symbolic invocations to mystical powers 
whereby the efficiency of the implement or utensil may be 
augmented; while, in the second place, the execution of the 
esthetic devices constitutes an important and, in some lands, 
apparently a preponderant part, of the occupation of primitive 
people. Accordingly, the researches in esthetology, carried 
forward during the year by various collaborators, including 
Messrs Cushing, Fewkes, and Nelson, and Mrs Stevenson, 
have thrown light on the motives and other causes underlying 
industrial development. ; 


Work IN SocloLocy 


In continuing the examination and digestion of material col- 
lected during the eighteen years of the existence of the Bureau, 
the Director has given special attention to the principles under- 
lying the social organization of the American aborigines. A 
portion of the results are summarized in a chapter on Regimen- 
tation incorporated in a preceding report. The researches are 
still in progress. 

Mr W J McGee has continued the comparative study of 
social organization with special reference to the Seri and 
Papago Indians. In the former tribe the social organization 
appears to rest wholly on kinship traced through the female 
line; and one of the consequences of this organization and of 
the peculiar isolation of the people is found in a singular mar- 
riage custom, which has been noted in previous reports. ‘The 
Papago Indians, on the other hand, have an organization 
based primarily on kinship traced in the male line, but dis- 
playing also certain indications of transition into some such 
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artificial system as that which, on further development, matures 
in civilization, i. e., sometimes the gentes are united in such 
manner that a single kinship group combines two totems; the 
kinship terminology is incomplete in such way as to suggest 
curtailment through disuse; through seasonal migrations and 
other causes there is a constant breaking up of family groups, 
followed by intermingling in new combinations in the form of 
colonies of patriarchal or even feudalistic character; there is 
clear recognition of patriarchal property right in the waters in 
which the material values of their arid territory inhere; while 
the governmental control, though nominally vested in patri- 
archal shamans, is really regulated by an officer selected 
through popular approval, who may be designated the people’s 
attorney. It is noteworthy that the Spanish invaders of the 
Western Hemisphere assimilated the aboriginal much more 
completely than the Anglo-Saxon invaders of more northerly 
regions, so that in many instances the social institutions pre- 
vailing in Mexico today have sprung from aboriginal germs. 
This is especially true of the patriarchal organization charac- 
teristic of the Mexican provinces remote from the greater cities 
and railways, which differs in no essential particular from the 
organization still found among the Papago Indians and recorded 
in their time-honored traditions. 

Now, the comparative studies of the Seri and Papago social 
organizations, with the analogue of the latter among the mod- 
ern Mexicans, gives opportunity for clearing up certain misap- 
prehensions concerning primitive society. In barbaric culture, 
in which descent is reckoned in the male line, the govern- 
mental control is vested in an elder man (whose seniority may 
be either real orassumed), so that the organization is patriarchal, 
and it has been inferred, without adequate observation and 
with undue influence growing out of the convenience of anti- 
thetic terms, that in savage culture, in which descent is reck- 
oned in the female line, the social organization is matriarchal. 
The case of the Seri Indians is perhaps the most striking among 
many examples, indicating that, even when descent is traced 
exclusively through the female line to the extent that the father 
has no control over his wife’s property or his own children, the 
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tribal control is, nevertheless, vested in male rulers, who may 
be either shamans of exceptional shrewdness, or warriors of 
exceptional valor and cunning. Accordingly the term ‘“ matri- 
archal” can be regarded as erroneous and misleading only when 
applied to this culture stage. This becomes especially clear in 
the light of the observations among the Papago Indians and 
the mixed-blood Mexicans, in which the rule is patriarchal, but 
in which there is an associated matriarchy, for the wife of the 
patriarch occupies a position among the women and children 
of the group corresponding to that of her spouse, primarily 
among the men, but secondarily among all; so that patriarchy 
and matriarchy are in reality complementary aspects of that 
culture stage in which descent is traced in the male line. Con- 
fusion is avoided by designating the more primitive organiza- 
tion as maternal and the more advanced as paternal, and by 
restricting the terms patriarchal and matriarchal to their legit- 
imate functions, as indicated by the usage of southwestern peo- 
ples. The details of the researches on this subject are too 
extended for summary statement; but the principles developed 
through the study are important as a means of interpreting 
observation and thus guiding special research and contributing 
to scientific knowledge of the aborigines. The work is still 
in progress. 
Work In PHILoLocy 

Linguistic studies were pushed forward energetically during 
the earlier years of the existence of the Bureau, partly as a 
means of classifying the Indians in such manner as to guide 
grouping on reservations. A considerable portion of the mate- 
rial collected was, after the immediate practical use, placed on 
file for comparison and study with a view to the discovery of 
the principles of linguistic development. During the fiscal 
year the Director has reviewed these records in conjunction 
with those pertaining to sociology and sophiology, and has 
made progress in developing the principles of philology and 
applying them to the ethnie problems presented by the Ameri- 
‘an aborigines. In ‘primitive society language grows in two 
ways: On the one hand there is a steady enrichment and difter- 
entiation due to the coining of expressions for new ideas; on 
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the other hand there is a spasmodic enrichment and modifica- 
tion, both in terms and in grammatic structure, produced by the 
shock of contact (whether peaceful or inimical) with other 
peoples—the changes consequent on conquest being especially 
important, as has been shown by different philologists. At the 
same time both the lexic and the structural forms—i. e., both 
words and sentences—are simplified through the natural tend- 
ency toward economy in expression. These and other proc- 
esses connected with the growth of language have been 
indicated in some detail in earlier reports. 

Now, on examining the aboriginal languages of America, it 
is found that many of them are interrelated in such manner as 
to indicate specific courses of development, and in all such 
cases the dominant process has been the union or blending of 
more or less diverse elements, both lexic and structural. This 
blending can be explained only as a record of intertribal con- 
tact, and the cases are so numerous—indeed, they are charac-: 
teristic of all of the aboriginal tongues—as to indicate that 
practically all of the native languages have been built up and 
shaped chiefly by the combination and blending of antece- 
dently distinct and presumptively discrete tongues. This con- 
clusion as to the development of oral speech in America is 
corroborated by the simpler history of the development of the 
so-called gesture speech, which was widely used by the Indians 
as a partial substitute for, and convenient supplement to, oral 
speech as an intertribal language. When the course of devel- 
opment ascertained by these comparisons is so extended as to 
apply to the entire assemblage of native American peoples, it 
at once becomes evident that the sixty linguistic stocks and five 
hundred dialects extant at the time of the discovery (themselves 
the product of long-continued combination and blending of 
distinct tongues, as the researches have shown) are indubitable 
records of still more numerous and still more widely distinct 
languages of an earlier time, and the more carefully the record 
is scanned the more numerous and the more distinct do the 
original components appear. It is accordingly a necessary 
inference that a large number of distinct, albeit simple if not 
inchoate, tongues originally existed in North America, and that 
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the subsequent history has been chiefly one of linguistic inte- 
gration. It is a corollary of this proposition, which is but the 
generalization of all known facts relating to the aboriginal 
languages of America, that the Western Hemisphere must have 
been peopled by the ancestors of the modern Indian tribes 
before the birth of language among them. Both the main 
proposition and the corollary run counter to earlier opinions 
entertained in this and other countries; yet they are not only 
sustained by the unprecedentedly rich collection of linguistic 
facts preserved in the Bureau archives or published in the 
reports, but by the cumulative evidence obtained through the 
researches concerning the arts, industries, institutions, and 
beliefs of the American aborigines. A more detailed report 
on this subject is in preparation. 

Dr Albert S. Gatschet has continued the collection of lin- 
euistic material pertaining to the Algonquian Indians, and has 
made progress in the preparation of the comparative dictionary 
of Algonquian terms. The new material collected during the 
year was obtained chiefly among the Passamaquoddy Indians 
living in the woods of Maine and adjacent parts of New 
Brunswick. Advantage was taken of an opportunity to obtain 
a Nez Percé vocabulary, representing the Shahaptian stock, 
from Lewis D. Williams, an educated member of the tribe, 
who spent some months in Washington during the earlier part 
of the fiscal year. This record is deemed of special value, 
not only in that it is more complete than those representing 
the same stock already on file, but in that it affords means of 
checking and clearing up doubtful points in the earlier records. 

In addition to collecting a rich body of material relating to 
the languages and beliefs of several Iroquoian tribes, Mr J.N.B. 
Hewitt made considerable progress in the systematic arrange- 
ment of material collected during preceding years. One of 
the more important lines of his work was a study of the pro- 
noun with special reference to its function in primitive lan- 
guage and its relation to other parts of speech. His researches 
indicate with greater clearness than others hitherto conducted 
that the pronoun occupies a much more prominent position in 
primitive speech than in the highly developed languages of 
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cultured peoples. The preparation of a special paper on the 
subject was commenced toward the end of the year. Another 
line of work by Mr Hewitt, originating in the collection of 
mythologic texts, was a comparative study’ of the creation 
myths of different Iroquoian and Algonquian tribes. The pre- 
liminary results of this study are especially significant in their 
bearing on conclusions derived from the study of language. 
On comparing half a dozen versions of the Indian cosmogony 
he was able to detect unmistakable indications of interchange 
of such sort as to prove that originally independent myths 
have undergone considerable coalescence and blending, so that 
the myth, like the speech in which it is crystallized, is a com- 
posite of many elements. Coupled with the features indicating 
coalescence there are indeed certain features indicating differ- 
entiation, chiefly in the direction required to adjust the mythic 
personages to the local fauna; but the indications of differen- 
tiation are far subordinate to the evidence of coalescence or 
integration. A number of typical myths representing the 
aborigines of the northeastern United States have been brought 
together with a view to publication so soon as the general 
discussion is completed. 


Work IN SOPHIOLOGY 


The scope and extent of the researches in sophiology dur- 
ing the fiscal year are in some measure set forth in the 
foregoing paragraphs; for the various demotic activities are 
interdependent, and neither arts, industries, institutions, nor 
languages can be developed without the concomitant develop- 
ment of opinions, whether mythic or rational. Important 
additions to the material representing the symbolism and cere- 
monies of the Indians have been made through the labors of 
Mr Cushing in Florida, Dr Fewkes and Mrs Stevenson in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, Dr Gatschet in Maine, and Mr Hewitt 
in New York and Ontario, as already noted. Mr James 
Mooney continued his researches relating to the Kiowa Indi- 
ans, giving special attention to their heraldic and calendric 
systems, and to the use of peyote in their ceremonies. It is 
well known that dreams and visions, commonly induced by 
fasting, play an important role in connection with the beliefs 
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and religious usages of primitive peoples; it is known also 
that among some peoples drugs are used to intensify the 
abnormal condition attended by visions; but there is probably 
no better examvle of this custom than that afforded by the 
Kiowa and some neighboring tribes in their use of peyote. 
The mental effects of the drug are something like those pro- 
duced by hashish; its influence is so strong and so certain that 
the Indians using it have come to rely on it for the production 
of the ecstatic state regarded as essential to the proper per- 
formance of their ceremonial rites, while, in turn, the rites 
have been so adjusted to the effects produced by the drug that 
they are, in Mr Mooney’s opinion, completely dependent on 
it for their existence. Although the researches concerning the 
subject are not complete, preliminary announcements have 
been made concerning the results of scientific examination of 
peyote and concerning its influence on the religious practices 
of the tribe. 

In connection with his work on this subject, Mr Mooney 
completed during the year a memoir on the Kiowa calendar 
system, which has been incorporated in the seventeenth annual 
report. This memoir is deemed noteworthy as a remarkably 
exhaustive rendering of what may be called the autobio- 
graphic history of an important tribe. 

In his comparative studies of the Seri, Papago, and other 
tribes, Mr McGee was led to consider the course of develop- 
ment of myth, or of the explanation of phenomena in terms 
of the supernatural. It is significant that, so far as can be 
ascertained, supernaturalism is a more potent factor in deter- 
mining conduct among the warlike Seri than among the peace- 
ful Papago, and the examination of other tribes indicates that 
the relation is general—i. e., that the tendency toward super- 
natural explanation, with its concomitant effect on conduct, is 
gradually rectified by intertribal contact in a manner akin to 
that in which myths and languages are blended. The studies 
are still in progress. 


Descriptive ETHNOLOGY 


The preparation of material for the Cyclopedia of Indian 
Tribes was continued during the year under the immediate 
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supervision of Mr F. W. Hodge. As other duties permitted, 
Mr Hodge continued extracting and placing on cards material 
relating to the Pueblo Indians and other southwestern tribes. 
The greater part of the work on the cyclopedia performed 
during the year was that of Dr Thomas, who continued and 
nearly completed the revision, extension, and final arrange- 
ment of the voluminous body of material relating to the 
Algonquian Indians, the largest and most diversified of the 
aboriginal stocks of the territory of the United States. In 
his detailed report Dr Thomas acknowledges gratefully the 
facilities afforded by several libraries of the national capital, 
especially the Library of Congress, whose rich store of 
rare literature has been most courteously made accessible 
by Librarian Ainsworth R. Spofford. Some additions to the 
cyclopedia were made also by other collaborators, particularly 
Mr Mooney. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliographic work of the Bureau was interrupted in 
1895 by the death of James C. Pilling, who had prepared a 
series of reports on the literature relating to the languages 
of several aboriginal stocks (which were issued as bulletins 
during preceding years), and who had partially completed a 
similar report concerning the aboriginal languages of Mexico. 
During the last fiscal year an arrangement was made whereby 
this portion, at least, of the bibliographic work may be com- 
pleted. The task was generously undertaken by Mr George 
Parker Winship, librarian of the John Carter Brown Library, 
in Providence, already a contributor of valuable material to 
the Bureau. Mr Winship began operations toward the end of 
the year. ‘The material pertaining to Mexico, brought together 
by Mr Pilling, was transferred to his custody, and by the end 
of the year he was able to report substantial progress in the 
work. 

COLLECTING 


The chief work of the year in this department was that of 
Dr J. Walter Fewkes. Already in the field at the beginning 
of the fiscal year, Dr Fewkes proceeded to an extensive ruin 
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on Chevlon fork of Little Colorado river, early in July. Later 
he excavated another ruin of imposing dimensions near Chaves 
pass. His work was successful beyond precedent, yielding one 
of the finest and most extensive collections of aboriginal fictile 
ware and associated artifacts ever made in the United States. 
As noted in earlier paragraphs, the material is especially rich 
in symbolic painting and other expressions of the remarkable 
religious beliefs of the Pueblo peoples during prehistoric times. 

A noteworthy collection of ceremonial masks was made at 
Zuni and Sia by Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, and has been 
duly installed in the National Museum. In the course of his 
field operations, Mr Mooney obtained additional material illus- 
trating the handiwork and ideas of the Kiowa Indians; and 
toward the close of the fiscal year, while temporarily detailed 
to make and arrange collections for the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition at Nashville, he brought together and, with the aid 
of the Indians, constructed an exhibit showing in miniature 
the characteristics of the Kiowa camp-circle, the significance 
of which is not generally understood. Toward the end of the 
year Mr Hatcher reported the transmission of a small collec- 
tion representing the primitive industries of the aborigines of 
southern Patagonia. In April Mr McGee obtained an interest- 
ing collection of aboriginal matting and wooden ware from the 
Muskwaki Indians, near Tama, Iowa. The greater part of 
the collection has been transferred to the Museum. Among the 
articles is a carved wooden dish corresponding in form, dimen- 
sions, and ornamentation with an earthenware type frequently 
found in the mounds. The specimen is of peculiar interest in 
that its form was determined by the curved beaver-tooth knife 
with which it was fashioned and in that its esoteric and essen- 
tially prescriptorial symbolism was ascertained, so that it 
explains one of the most persistent forms of aboriginal ware. 
Several other collaborators made minor collections, and a few 
others were acquired from correspondents. One of these is a 
series of iron tomahawk pipes, made for the Indian trade by 
the French pioneers and long used by the tribesmen in lieu 
of the aboriginal weapons of stone, shell, wood, and copper; 
another was a particularly fine collection obtained from 
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the mounds of Missouri and the adjoining part of Illinois by 
Colonel F. F. Hilder; still another was a series of stone 
implements from the mounds of northern Ohio, which are 
regarded as especially desirable for purposes of comparative 
study in the National Museum. 


PUBLICATION 


Mr Hodge has remained in charge of the details of publi- 
cation, and it is gratifying to be able to report activity, almost 
beyond precedent in the history of the Bureau, in this branch 
of the work. At the beginning of the year the Fourteenth | 
Annual Report was partly in type, the Fifteenth was in the 
printer’s hands, and proofs of illustrations had been received. 
The Sixteenth Report was in nearly the same condition. The 
editorial work was pushed forward successfully. About the 
end of the calendar year the Fourteenth Report was issued, 
in two volumes, and the distribution was at once commenced. 
The demand for the document was unprecedented, so that the 
edition was practically exhausted within three months. It 
may be observed that this report was more extensively noticed 
and reviewed, both in scientific journals and the ephemeral 
press, than any preceding publication by the Bureau, and that 
the tone of the reviews has been favorable or still more highly 
commendatory, without exception so far as known. Meantime 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Reports received constant atten- 
tion, and both were completed and published about the end of 
the fiscal year. The demand for these documents also is 
pressing, and they, too, are being favorably received by the 
reviewers. 

The manuscript of the Seventeenth Annual Report was 
transmitted for publication on June 18, 1897. The accompany- 
ing papers comprise ‘The Seri Indians,” by W J McGee; 
“Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” by James Mooney; 
‘Navaho Houses,” by Cosmos Mindeleff; together with a fully 
illustrated account of an ‘Archeological Expedition to Arizona 
in 1895,” by J. Walter Fewkes. 

The material for the Eighteenth Report also was brought 
together, and the editorial work was well advanced before the 
end of the year. It is accompanied by two memoirs, each of 
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considerable magnitude, so that it becomes necessary to issue it 
in two volumes. The first of these is “The Eskimo About 
ae Strait,” by E. W. Nelson, and the other is the ee 
5 ’ ’ 2 
1 “Indian Land Cessions in the United States,” by C. 
ee with an introduction by Cyrus ‘Thomas, which ae 
, y 

been described in earlier reports. The former is fully illustrated 
by photographs and drawings, representing the people and the 
extensive collections made by Mr Nelson; the latter is accom- 
panied by numerous maps. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Library —The additions to the working library of the 
Bureau were unprecedented in number and value, particularly 
in respect to standard works of reference; meantime the nor- 
mal growth due to accessions through exchange has continued, 
At the close .of the fiscal year the contents of the library 
comprised 7,138 volumes, in addition to several thousand 
pamphlets and periodicals. 

Illustrations —During the earlier part of the year the prep- 
aration of illustrations for reports was continued under the 
direction of Mr DeLancey W. Gill, the photographic work being 
executed by Mr William Dinwiddie. Toward the end of the 
calendar year Mr Dinwiddie retired from the Bureau, and on 
January 1 Mr Wells M. Sawyer, formerly of the Geological 
Survey, was placed in charge of the illustrative work, includ- 
ing photography. ‘This arrangement has been found satis- 
factory, and the illustrative work is now carried forward 
acceptably in all of its phases. Mr Henry Walther has aided 
Mr Sawyer efficiently in cataloguing and classifying negatives 
and prints, as well as in photographic printing. 

Exhibits—As noted incidentally in earlier paragraphs, an 
exhibit was prepared for the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
in Nashville. It comprises half of a Kiowa camp-circle, repre- 
sented in miniature, occupying a semicircular area with a 
radius of about 20 feet in a central portion of the Government 
Building. The installation of the material was completed in 
time ag the formal opening, and before the end of the fiscal 
year it became evident that the display will be generally 
regarded as attractive and successful. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Appropriation by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, “‘for 
continuing ethnological researches among the American Indians, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, including salaries or com- 
pensation of all necessary employees” (sundry civil act, approved 


PUNSM BOG) locs aoa sete fos eee Bee eer eee eer eee $45, 000. 00 
Salaries or compensation for services.-..-.-.-.-------.---.-- $32, 259.15 
Traveling and field expenses ............---------- $3, 859. 34 
Drawings and illustrations.......-.....--.-------- 1, 429. 70 
Officementtall 22s) tao ean ean eee ale a eee 999. 96 
Ethnic material (specimens, etc.)...--..----------- 378. 22 
Office:furniture s22- 3-352 eee eae eee 21.00 
Publications) for library !.-- =<. ---22---:------------ 1, 474506 
StAtLONeTYian— ee ane ata cee erento evans eee ce 330. 60 
IU Te eit ears omoraadas Sto 5506 Scag Ree Seer = 216. 39 
Tem porary Services. -c cee sae ac ene ite ee ee 1, 231. 66 
SDD PILES Samana eee ee rete ata caren eee clatter oa 
RGPOLts eee eee toee Nera te ale ewes ase ae ie esa nes 517. 40 
Miscellaneous, Seco emcee sels Hee oe cleoeiane ee 314. 05 

————— 12,522.81 


44, 781. 96 


Balance, July 1, 1898, to meet outstanding liabilities. ...-.......-...--. 218. 04 


CHARACTERIZATION OF ACCOMPANYING PAPERS 
Supsects "TREATED 


The two memoirs appended to illustrate the results of the 
work of the Bureau are of somewhat special character. The 
first relates to the Eskimo about Bering strait, who were visited 
and studied by Mr Nelson with the primary purpose of collect- 
ing their typical productions for the National Museum; accord- 
ingly, the primary motive of the memoir is description and 
illustration of the handiwork of the Eskimo; but while engaged 
in making the collection the author availed himself of oppor- 
tunities for observation of tribal habits, as well as of the vil- 
lages and their surroundings, and the data so obtained are 
incorporated in the description, which is thereby made to pre- 
sent a general picture of the Eskimo on both sides of Bering 
strait in their various aspects. The second memoir, on Indian 
Land Cessions, treats of the aborigines in their relations to 
white men, rather than to primitive conditions; yet the facts 
set forth in the maps and schedules are requisite to full under- 
standing of the characteristics and movements of the native 
tribes. 

In geographic distribution, the first memoir relates to much 
of the coastwise portion of Alaska, and to the corresponding 
area occupied by similar peoples in Siberia, while the area cov- 
ered in the second paper is practically conterminous with that 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska. 

At the date of Mr Nelson’s visit the Alaskan Eskimo were 
comparatively little affected by contact with American whalers, 
missionaries, and traders, and revealed comparatively little 
evidence of acculturation through earlier contact with the 
Russians; accordingly, the portion of this interesting people 
gathered about Bering strait and described in the accompany- 
ing memoir may be regarded as fairly representative, and 
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about as nearly in aboriginal condition as any portion of the 
ereat Eskimauan stock thus far studied. Naturally the memoir 
on land cessions deals with tribes after more or less complete 
acculturation. 


Tar Esximo Asout Brerine STRAIT 


On the acquisition of Alaska by the United States, questions 
as to the resources and capabilities of the newly acquired 
territory were agitated; and, as a natural and necessary step 
toward answering these questions, the late Spencer F. Baird, 
then secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, instituted a series 
of meteorological observations on the Alaskan coast. In carry- 
ing out the plan, Mr E. W. Nelson was stationed at St Michael 
in 1877; and his observations were continued, with brief inter- 
ruptions, until 1881, when he was made naturalist of an expe- 
dition to the northern coast of Siberia. Throughout his stay 
at St Michael and during several exploratory trips made there- 
from, and while acting as naturalist of the later expedition, 
Mr Nelson, under instructions from the Smithsonian Institution, 
availed himself of opportunities for collecting products of 
Eskimo handicraft; at the same time, under the inspiration of 
noteworthy scientific zeal, he constantly sought opportunity 
for observation and inquiry concerning the habits, customs, 
social regulations, beliefs, and ceremonies of the tribes with 
which he came in contact. After the institution of the Bureau, 
Mr Nelson was, at the instance of Secretary Baird, commis- 
sioned to extend his inquiries and collections under the auspices 
of the Bureau; through this special incentive, the product of 
his work was tateaalle increased in quantity and value. 
With the close of the expedition, the material and the records 
relating thereto were transferred to Washington, and the 
collections were duly installed in the National Museum. 
Unfortunately, failure of health prevented Mr Nelson from 
immediately elaborating his records for publication; and he 
was compelled to eae the capital and repair to the arid 
regions of southwestern United States and Mexico, where he 
slowly regained strength. His inclination and abilities led 
him to resume resez Be Ns in natural history as his restoration 
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to health progressed, and he became a collaborator of the 
Agricultural Department attached to the Biological Survey. 
In 1893 he was so far recovered as to offer, for the first time, 
some promise of arranging his manuscript, and illustrating it 
from the collections, in a form suitable for publication; and 
during the winter of 1895-96 this plan was largely carried 
out. The descriptions of the territory, the tribes, and the 
objective collections are incorporated in the accompanying 
memoir; the linguistic collections made in connection with the 
other lines of work are not yet finally elaborated. 

The Eskimauan family or stock constitutes one of the most 
remarkable peoples of the world. They are noteworthy as 
the most northerly and most characteristically Arctic inhabit- 
ants of America and part of Eurasia; they are conspicuous 
for the vast linear extent and extreme narrowness of their 
range—a range merely skirting the coasts of Arctic water 
from Greenland to Siberia; they are remarkable for close 
similarity throughout their extensive range—in language, 
beliefs, industries, and a peculiar esthetic development—and 
equally remarkable for dissimilarity from neighboring peoples 
of other families; and most students have been puzzled by the 
apparent absence of definite social organization, and, in some 
cases, by the apparent absence of fiducial ceremonies. Several 
of these characteristics of the Eskimo receive new light through 
the intimate acquaintance enjoyed by Mr Nelson with the tribes 
about Bering strait. The memoir fully illustrates and empha- 
sizes the delicate interrelation between the Eskimo and their 
severe environment; the implements, utensils, weapons, cloth- 
ing, and habitations are of local material, and of type deter- 
mined, at least in large measure, by material and other local 
conditions; the principal elements of belief and ceremony 
reflect climatal and other local factors in a conspicuous degree; 
while the special manifestations of capacity include endurance 
of cold and wet, deftness in making and handling water craft, 
ability for forced marches through sun and storm, skill in 
improvising shelters, ete. On the whole, the Eskimo afford a 
peculiarly instructive example of adjustment to surroundings, 
and of enforced 


albeit slow—progress in making conquest of 
environment in their strife for existence. 
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Distributed with fair uniformity over a practically continu- 
ous coast, the Alaskan Eskimo illustrate the social structure and 
relations of the social groups of which the stock is composed. 
These groups correspond in all essential respects to the tribes 
of other aboriginal stocks, save that the tribal distinctions are 
less conspicuous; each is characterized by a distinct dialect 
whose special features are apparently emphasized by purposive 
intonation and other devices; each has a distinct, albeit perhaps 
indefinite, organization and governmental personnel; in many 
cases there are consistent distinctions in dress, decoration, and 
industrial devices; and the groups intermarry among each other, 
but avoid union with alien tribes. It is noteworthy that cer- 
tain physical distinctions appear to accompany these demotic 
distinctions in some instances; yet it is hardly less significant 
that the somatic distinctions are inconstant and only partially 
consistent with the demotic distinctions. 

One of the most important facts developed by the work is 
the existence of a regular gentile organization, with corre- 
sponding totems, among the Alaskan Eskimo north of Kusko- 
kwim river. As usual among the American aborigines, the 
totems are zoic, including the wolf, otter, ermine, gerfalcon, 
raven, bear, etc. The totems are represented by symbols on 
implements and utensils, by marks on clothing, and, at least 
in some cases, by tattoomg. Unfortunately, the concomitant 
social structure was for the most part concealed beyond reach 
of any inquiries the author was able to make. The discovery 
of the totems and of their connection with a definite kinship 
system is especially noteworthy as practically the first of the 
kind; hitherto observers among the western Eskimo have 
apparently failed to penetrate the well-concealed and probably 
decadent social foundation, while it would appear that among 
the eastern Eskimo the primitive features are so far masked 
by more advanced or cultural features as to elude detection. 


Inpian Lanp CEssions 


When the Bureau was instituted in 1879, it was deemed 
desirable to investigate the subject of aboriginal land tenure, 
and, partly as a means to this end, partly because of the 
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inherent interest in the work, to examine into the transfer of 
the aboriginal holdings to conquering nations. Detailed 
inquiry was assigned to Mr Charles C. Royce, who prepared 
for the first annual report a brief paper on the Indian land 
cessions of Indiana, which served to illustrate the methods 
and purposes of the inquiry. The investigation was continued, 
and yielded a more elaborate memoir on the land cessions of 
the Cherokee Indians, published in the report for 1883-84. 
With the extension of the research, many difficulties were 
encountered; in some cases the cessions were imperfectly 
recorded; in the greater number of cases the cessions were 
made in advance of the execution of trustworthy surveys and 
maps, so that the boundaries of the ceded territory were 
indefinite; in numerous instances the cessions were defined by 
metes and bounds, beginning at temporary or shifting objects 
as starting points which were lost or changed before surveys 
were made; and, in many cases, the original areas were modi- 
fied after the extension of the public land surveys into the 
districts, and the modifications were sometimes made without 
definite record. These and other obstacles to the work not 
only retarded its progress materially, but sometimes introduced 
elements of uncertainty in the results. In the effort to over- 
come the obstacles and minimize the uncertainties, Mr Royce 
engaged in extensive correspondence with state and county 
officers, visited doubtful localities, and personally examined 
various state and county records; he also examined personally 
numerous unpublished papers, letters, maps, plats, and other 
records in the offices of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Commissioner of the General Land Office; and it isa 
special pleasure to acknowledge the constant courtesy of the 
officials of these sister bureaus throughout the considerable 
period covered by the inquiry. 

In 1885, Mr Royce, having extended his work practically 
throughout the United States, and having made his material 
nearly ready for publication, retired from the Bureau and the 
work. Various circumstances, including a change in the law 
relating to the publications of the Bureau, delayed the final 
preparation and printing of the material; and in 1894 it was 
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placed in the hands of Dr Cyrus Thomas, who was commis- 
sioned to bring the schedules and maps up to date, to prepare 
a general introduction, and to revise the material in the light of 
later history. In this task Dr Thomas, like Mr Royce in the 
earlier stages of the work, was courteously given access to 
records, and otherwise assisted by the Indian and Land offices. 
The tabulation is brought up to 1895. 

The views of primitive men, like the American aborigines, 
with respect to land tenure are essentially unlike the views 
prevailing in civilization, especially in that advanced culture 
in which individual land tenure is customary. To the primi- 
tive man, land is a free and common possession, like water in 
more advanced culture, and like air in current thought; each 
tribe, indeed, recognized its range, but did not regard the land 
as an element, much less a basis, of value; and within the tribe 
the interest in the range was: common and indivisible. This 
distinction in fundamental views of land tenure has always 
formed one of the most serious obstacles in the way of har- 
monious association between peoples of unlike culture grade; 
and much of the strife between Caucasian and native on 
American soil has grown out of the failure of each to grasp or 
even to perceive the fundamental principles of the other. 
Accordingly, the history of the acquisition of lands by white 
men may be regarded as a history of the slow acquisition 
of the first principles of civilized land tenure on the part of 
the red men; and there is, perhaps, no more striking mark of 
the intellectual progress of the Indian through contact with the 
Caucasian than that afforded by the now fairly common 
instances of the acceptance of land ownership in severalty. 
The essential difference in fundamental ideas concerning land 
tenure between white men and red should be constantly borne 
in mind in dealing with the motives and considerations of land 
cession on the part of the Indians. 

Reviewing the history of America’s acquisition of lands from 
the Indians in the light of the fundamental differences in view 
between the two peoples, it becomes evident that despite the 
pitiably frequent cases of personal and temporary injustice to 
the weaker race, the general policy has been guided by a deep- 
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grounded recognition of the principles of justice and right on 
the part of both peoples; it becomes equally clear that the 
weaker people have suffered the more from the contact simply 
because they are the weaker, and it becomes still more clearly 
evident that the recognition of the rights of the aboriginal 
land-holders has grown stronger and firmer with the passing of 
generations from the first settlement to the present, that the 
Sympathy for the weaker race has increased with mutual 
understanding, and that the justice shown the red man is more 
richly tempered with mercy today than during any earlier 
decade. 

While the primary purpose of the research maturing in this 
memoir was strictly ethnologic, and while it was carried for- 
ward with the chief object of elucidating aboriginal character- 
istics, it is thought that the memoir will be practically useful 
to historians, students of civilized institutions, and other classes 
of citizens, including especially those makers and interpreters 
of our laws more directly concerned with proprietary rights 
and tenures. 
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XX. Men’s gloves: 1 (64271), 2 (1728), 3 (48135), 4 (64287), 5 (44350), 6 
i (BES0E)S TA(ABION) once s naa en teense seh ece ena teeces secs ease ss 58 


XXI. Boots, waterproof mittens, and straw socks: 1 (49082), 2 (38814), 
3 (48127), 4 (43345), 5 (49083), 6 (48581), 7 (48132), 8 (38871), 9 
(S8779), 10 (129822) Ath (S315) a(a9tbh ees. eee eee eae 60 
XXII. Labrets: 1(176070), 2 (31277), 3 (176069), 4 (36869), 5 (36871), 6 (176074), 
7 (37038), 8 (16210), 9 (43757), 10 (16205), 11 (16204), 12 (16203), 13 
(76681), 14 (176067), 15 (76678), 16 (48749), 17 (33506), 18 (37663), 19 
(44903), 20 (44902), 21 (48898), 22 (45200), 23 (176068), 24 (63839), 


PAGAN MUS ON Meds pte aie, Sa awe Sey CAB Ds eS SN ate a a ed a ea 62 
XXIII. Kotzebue sound Malemut men and women with labrets.--..---.---- 64 


XXIV. Earrings: 1 (4573), 2 (48306), 3 (38170), 4 (87271), 5 (4574), 6 (37270), 
7 (4572), 8 (38051), 9 (24701), 10 (38168), 11 (4569), 12 (43667), 13 
(36839), 14 (37517), 15 (87264), 16 (4570), 17 (4568), 18 (36862), 19 
(SAGU AY eae ot eres ees sens cian Sat as aioe alae Sayan sinae widinc be 66 
XXYV. Earrings and other ornaments: 1 (37002), 2 (37745), 3 (37006), 4 (87007), 
5 (487438), 6 (37003), 7 (86003), 8 (38417), 9 (37258), 10 (37254), 11 
(38410) SISK ST3b6) wiaiorau) = aaa esos. saa == aces coca acca douse 68 
XXVI. Women and children of Cape Smith-...--- Signe ci csccas wens ese sess 70 
'The figures in parentheses following the titles of the illustrations refer to the numbers of the 
objects in the catalog of the United States National Museum. 
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Belt fasteners: 1 (44428), 2 (37206), 3 (37043), 4 (48629), 5 
(37212), 6 (44641), 7 (56920), 8 (43724), 9 (37034), 10 (43880), 
11 (45183), 12 (36911), 13 (63835), 14 (44529), 15 (48723), 16 
(37468), 17 (48719), 18 (37484), 19 (38565), 20 (37833), 21 
(37012), 22 (48194), 23 (37990), 24 (43615), 25 (37209), 26 
(37332), 27 (37989), 28 (38553), 29 (37706), 30 (37333)... --- 
Lamps and pots: 1 (63545), 2 (88078), 3 (64222), 4 (63544), 5 
(63566), 6 (80761), 7 (63570), 8 (49196), 9 (63543), 10 (127018), 
LE (SOUL Ota (as Soe la (baote emee = la- ieee ce eee eee 
Ladles and dippers: 1 (88629), 2 (45054), 3 (45100), 4 (38631), 5 
(38635), 6 (33062), 7 (45007), 8 (38604), 9 (45513), 10 (63575), 
11 (63576), 12 Sat Be ae epoeaatiee Bos eerie see te ae ee 
Spoons and ladles: 1 (33280), 2 (63227), 3 (37340), 4 (87475), 5 
(37116), 6 (35961), 7 ey 8 (37118), 9 (36355), 10 (35959), 
11 (36358), 12 (38062), 13 (36359), 14 (86357), 15 (63278), 16 
(38508), 17 (88527), 18 (45051), 19 (38503), 20 (43491), 21 
(38637), 22 (35960), 23 (37120), 24 (38632), 25 (38638) .......- 
Trays and pestles: 1 (63719), 2 (127007), 3 (48844), 4 (38678), 5 
(37868), 6 (38683), 7 (38844), 8 (88677), 9 (127019).......-. 
Trays and buckets: 1 (63243), 2 (38654), 3 (38685), 4 (33066), 
5 (87143), 6 (37355), 7 (63245), 8 (38642).........-. <53 
Implements and utensils: a, Water bag, mouthpieces, Dabber 
hook, and carrier: 1 (44605), 2 (85982), 3 (37432), 4 (36488), 
5 (33213), 6 (48954), 7 (80774), 8 (16135), 9 (87375), 10 (38708), 
11 (30773), 12 (33203). b, Root picks: 1 (16132), 2 (44414), 3 
(S308) Assia at ea wecbbecc-aer Lapham asaene Sa Sqcceeer 
Fire-making implements: 1, 2,3 (33166), 4, 5 (36325), 6 (49067), 
EBi(BEIO 1) OM GSOU Di ea a atte cs a en oe sens ace mae 
Snow shovel, pick, rake, and maul: 1 (63600), 2 (48994), 3 
(65000) 945 (GS60 Leeann saa arene re snes be Oe eee See 
a, Ivory working tools: 1 (63274), 2 (65483), 3 (37980), 4 (63319), 5 
(63316), 6 (48821), 7 (83604), 8 (48087), 9 (46145), 10 (48179). 
b, Drill bows: 1 (44206), 2 (44209), 3 (44467), 4 (33189), 5 
(33186), 6 (33191), 7 (45017), 8 (63804), 9 (44208), 10 (48021), 11 
(GBO22) oe Fae a poe ee eae ee eee ee 
Drills, drill caps, and cords: 1 (45563), 2 (126986), 3 (33171), 4 
(63323), 5 (33170), 6 (88798), 7 (89625), 8 (89627), 9 (44203), 10 
(33172), 11 (38084), 12 (63720), 13 (48585), 14 (48565), 15 
(49177), 16 (45520), 17 (63663), 18 (33147), 19 (38174), 20 
cae 21 (33653), 22 (33149), 23 (36321), 24 (48927), 25 
(16176), 26 (45383), 27 (86322), 28 (44561), 29 (126995). 30 
(63: di wae ie Sie meic Jem nies See ees eee s SE eat ae ya ioenare 
Wood-working tools: 1 (48705), 2 (38292), 3 (46147), 4 (48706), 5 
(36427), 6 (38494), 7 (44981), 8 (48704), 9 (36508), 10 (48552), 11 
(38201), 12 (36420), 13 (45150), 14 (48542), 15 (43883), 16 
(ste) 17 (33026) ,18 (86554), 19 (82882), 20 (48847), 21 (86366), 
2 (64154), 23 (38294), 24 (89634), 25 (64155), 26 (32878), 27 
(63320), 28 (45488), 29 (63318), 30 (36507), 31 (48291).-...-. 
Wedges and adzes: 1 (38836), 2 (16067), 3 (44601), 4 (48873), 5 
(63619), 6 (48872), 7 (127023), 8 (48182), 9 (88258), 10 (33082), 
11 (37865), 12 (45069), 133(33260) 14(338083) een ee eee 


. Arrowshaft straighteners and point setters: 1 (33039), 2 (63723), 


3 (44383), 4 (44415), 5 (33048), 6 (38492), 7 (64159), 8 (48680), 
9 (48723), 10 (63790), 11 (43924), 12 (44745)------.--. ...--- 
Tool bag and handles: 1 (64151), 2 (44169), 3 (44398), 4 (48531), 
5N(6s30D) 76 (48529) (ABO89) <2 oar onan ieee 
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PLATE XLII. ‘Tool and trinket boxes: 1 eae 2 (63240), 3 (36240), 4 (37561), 

(43887), 6 (86239), 7 (36243), 8 (36241), 9 (49015), 10 (36244), 
MAN (SG24.6)) 5 oe 2 mei oa nsicicaid eee sine ae seisee es seeese ce. 
XLII. Bucket and box handles: 1 (44691), 2 (48685), 3 (63824), 4 (48270), 
5 (38752), 6 (386575), 7 (48461), 8 (63809), 9 (24481), 10 (38776), 
11 (44716), 12 (63801), 13 (33279), 14 (48137), 15 (48164), 16 
(33273), 17 (43820), 18 (38751), 19 (33220), 20 (63884), 21 
(129218), 22 (44190), 23 (48163), 24 (48809), 25 (63879), 26 
RESO) eee Bee ce ap a apa haa ape Bie a tt ae ether te 
XLIV. Thimble guards, needle-cases, and boot-sole creasers: 1 (48496), 2 

(63421), 3 (36459), 4 (36456), 5 (36463), 6 (36464), 7 (48299), 8 
(36455), 9 (36453), 10 (36454), 11 (44011), 12 (48664), 13 (36452), 
14 (44340), 15 (43861), 16 (64165), 17 (63827), 18 (64167), 19 
Ce) 20 (44017), 21 (37237), 22 (36885), 23 (36878), 24 (45459), 
25 (24484), 26 (33462), 27 (36880), 28 (48560), 29 (45168), 30 
(64164), 31 (38448), 32 (33699), 33 (43505), 34 (48980), 35 (36742), 
36 (36758), 37 (37807), 38 (33214), 39 (36721), 40 (44137), 41 
(48546), 42 (63806), 43 (16189), 44 (48289), 45 (38364), 46 (38449), 

47 (43738), 48 (33677), 49 (45140), 50 (43389), 51 (48543) - 

XLY. “ Housewives” and fastenings: 1 (48963), 2 (37778), ; 3 (43662), % 
(36690), 5 (87791), 6 (86695), 7 (387786), 8 (37189), 9 (37783), 10 
(45142), 11 (43663), 12 (49001), 13 (87319), 14 (64288), 15 (38691), 
16 (4402 ); 17 (38198), 18 (48795), 19 (37767), 20 (38221), 21 
(38402), 22 (36419), 23 (37310), 24 (37457), 25 (38376), 26 (38241), 
27 (387739), 28 (35972), 29 (43694), 30 (38387), 31 (16343), 32 
(SSO90) 2 ee sete eae sie ne Sener otk eee sams cesnes 
XLVI. Bodkins: 1 (33251), 2 (37304), 3 (38385), 4 (87752), 5 (37621), 
5 (36286), 7 36631), 8 (36634), 9 (43535), 10 (36632), 11 (37776), 
12 (48588), 13 (36626), 14 (48798), 15 (48948), 16 (38495)... -- 
XLVI. Fish and skinning knives: 1(36315), 2 (63771), 3 (63773), 4 (37957), 
5 (43892), 6 (36506), 7 (48829), 8 (48828), 9 (38256), 10 (43482) -. 
XLVIII. Thread- and cord-making implements: a, Grass combs: 1 (44779), 
2 (44777), 3 (44419), 4 (48120), 5 (33145), 6 (63657), 7 (48842), 
8 (88079), 9 (48877), 10 (48918). b, Thread shuttles and 
needles: 1 (24463), 2 (24464), 3 (36449), 4 (48261), 5 (48287), 6 
CaO eat (ABIES) Oi SOS48)— cea k se eek ee eee ee 
XLIX. Skin scrapers: 1 (30825), 2 (63851), 3 (64181), 4 (63850), 5 (48631), 
6 (68868), 7 (48624), 8 (44084), 9 (63849), 10 (44988), 11 (44982), 
12 (48882), 13 (43408), 14 (64176), 15 (38252), 16 (63405), 17 
(38828), 18 (33086), 19 (38485), 20 (48997)...----------------- 
L. Skin-cleaning tools: 1 (43433), 2 (32890), 3 (38755), 4 (43767), 
5 (48256). 6 (36520), 7 (44771), 8 (63800), 9 (63353), 10 (63351), 
11 (63833), 12 (63666), 13 (37967), 14 (45730), 15 (32885), 16 
(OLD a TES O82 ral aC SOs Ne ee ey ee omits he oo me Se 
LI. Nets, snares, and traps: 1 (38622), 2 (33716), 3 (48291), 4 (44255), 


5 (126033), 6 (46072), 7 hae 8 (63815), 9 (33820), 10 (33812), 
11 (126993), 12 (63590), 13 (63590), 14 (63258), 15 (126993), 
LG (etic eee ae EEE a toed a dagbac even 


LIT. Braining clubs and seal-capturing implements: 1 (638745), 2 


(63676), 3 (38476), 4 (33143), 5 (37598), 6 (63270), 7 (63788), 8 
(63787), 9 (48503), 10 (48167), 11 (33143), 12 (48561), 13 (45113), 
14 (38500), 15 (63777), 16 (44411), u (45003), 18 (45005), 19 
(45047), 20 (63876), 21 (63781), 22 (44142), 23 (64218), 24 
(L27TO TS aS A Gdao eb (Got BO) ices coc siecces wees c ase nn wine 
LILI. St Michael hunter casting aseal spear..-..--...-----------+----. 
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Piate LIV. Smallseal spears and lines: 1 (175669), 2 (33980), 3 (36110), 4 (33872), 


5 (36103), 6 (37350), 7 (43748), 8 (36081), 9 (175673), 10 (160337) - - 


LY. Spears and lances: a, Large spears: 1 (33911), 2 (29780), 3 (48150), 


4 (33973), 5 (36067), G (33888), 7 (45415), 8 (43429). b, Lances: 
1 (175672), 2 (48379), 3 (45419), 4 (45431), 5 (37388), 6 (37389) - 


LVI. Hunting and fishing apparatus: a, Float, float-plugs, and mouth- 


pieces: 1 (37820), 2 (37239), 3 (44627), 4 (36499), 5 (37822), 6 
(36498), 7 (13981), 8 (44306), 9 (43509), 10 (44629), 11 (45169), 
12 (44305), 13 (43510), 14 (44770), 15 (37329), 16 (36209), 17 
(33298), 18 (63340), 19 (44285), 20 (33452), 21 (83451), 22 (36495), 
23 (63663), 24 (44284), 25 (37818), 26 (33627), 27 (36209), 28 
(44452), 29 (43515), 30 (45126), 31 (63342). b, Cord attachers: 
1 (16192), 2 (37054), 3 (37060), 4 (387068), 5 (37824), 6 (37052), 7 
(38149), 8 (48317), 9 (37055), 10 (37036), 11 (129271), 12 (44709), 
13 (37064), 14 (43624), 15 (33650), 16 (49009), 17 (43382), 18 
(33630), 19 (38006), 20 (37218), 21 (37228), 22 (33445), 23 (37057) - 


LVII. Objects used in hunting: a, Lance points, ete.: 1 (48389), 2 (43758), 


3 (37657), 4 (48181), 5 (43870), 6 (38517), 7 (36294), 8 (44051), 9 
(37618), 10 (36312), 11 (44217), 12 (37662), 13 (63863), 14 (44321), 
15 (126915), 16 (387390), 17 (38459), 18 (38607), 19 (46076), 20 
(16173), 21 (33159), 22 (44657), 23 (36333), 24 (37389), 25 (37388), 
26 (37581), 27 (37390). b, Spear heads, points, finger-rests, etc. : 
1 (14405), 2 (63497), 3 (126912), 4 (16125), 5 (37377), 6 (44699), 
7 (14703), 8 (44746), 9 (38529), 10 (48820), 11 (83632), 12 (48471), 
13 (63334), 14 (36343), 15 (37951), 16 (44421), 17 (43461), 18 
(43461), 19 (48276), 20 (44077), 21 (45171), 22 (43865), 23 (45173), 
24 (63842), 25 (63844) 26 (68843), 27 (33465), 28 (44812), 29 (415170), 
30 (37671), 31 (48293), 32 (33641), 38 (37417), 34 (36097).....-.. 


St Michael man casting a bird spear ..-...-.--..-..--.:----=---- 
Bird spears: 1 (36139), 2 (33879), 3 (48387), 4 (48354), 5 (36129), 


6 (45426), 7 (33845), 8 (48350), 9 (29852), 10 (33848), 11 (36076)... 


. Bows: 1 (36038), 2 (36033), 3 (33886), 4 (160341), 5 (43679), 6 (36034), 


7 (48574), 8 (33884), 9 (73172), 10 (45736), 11 (36029) ........--. 


. Hunting and war implements: a, Arrows for large game and for 


war: 1 (126990), 2 (176093 a), 3 (63584), 4 (176093 d), 5 (45433), 6 
(176093 b), 7 (129327), 8 (16415), 9 (36179), 10 (16415), 11 (63584), 
12 (63584). b, Arrowpoints, strengtheners for bows and 
quivers, and wrist-guards: 1 (48259), 2 (48974), 3 (63374), 4 
(33634), 5 (49065), 6 (48717), 7 (48200), 8 (38530), 9 (63860), 10 
(43950), 11 (44078), 12 (63331), 13 (63276), 14 (63328), 15 (63326), 
16 (46097), 17 (48446), 18 (63375), 19 (44079), 20 (63755), 21 
(43872), 22 (63864), 23 (63753), 24 (36300), 25 (44048), 26 (38450), 
27 (24596). ¢, Bird arrows and quiver: 1 (36140), 2 (176094 a), 
3 (45432), 4 (33833), 5 (33821), 6 (83824), 7 (33827), 8 (176095)... - 


LXII. Boxes for arrowpoints and paints: 1 (33015), 2 (44458), 3 (33019), 


4 (44450),.5 (48253), 6 (37557), 7 (38475), 8 (24607), 9 (33024), 10 
(45514), 11 (24347), 12 (48489), 13 (38336), 14 (37342), 15 (48252), 
GASSED) LT CARERS) ec 6. Sse eee ae meee ee 


LXIII. Objects used with guns and in hunting: 1 (49187), 2 (33209), 3 


(44326), 4 (44612), 5 (33210), 6 (44117), 7 (43977), 8 (36323), 9 
(44773), 10 (43512), 11 (36407), 12 (13513), 13 (63349), 14 (64197), 
15 (37433), 16 (36486), 17 (43923), 18 (48854), 19 (48134), 20 
(44772), 21 (44966), 22 (38100), 23 (43490), 24 (48450), 25 (37966), 
26 (36490), 27 (37363), 28 (33079), 29 (44963), 30 (44988), 31 
(36026). 32! (44397) 95143480)... 2. |. Loe eee a 
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' PLatTE LXIV. 


LXV. 


LXVI. 


LXVII. 


LXVIII. 


LXIX. 


LXX. 


LXXI. 
LXXIlI. 


LXXIII. 


LXXIV. 


LXXV. 
LXXVI. 


LXXVII. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hunting helmets, visors, and snow goggles: 1 (44328), 2 (38659), 
3 (44330), 4 (388658), 5 (72906), 6 (82945), 7 (63626), 8 (44256), 
9 (32942), 10 (46137), 11 (63825), 12 (63269), 13 (48996), 14 
(36351), 15 (33136), 16 (87351), 17 (45072), 18 (160337), 19 
(44349), 20: (38718), 21 (88711), 22 (38713) .-.-.-..--....----- 
Nephrite knife sharpener, dagger, and sheath: 1 (48586), 2, 3 
(IU60T2) ie 2 eee eee ee Se eee eee ee eee aaa 
Cord or drag handles: 1 (37693), 2 (44537), 3 (48190), 4 (33620), 5 
(63689), 6 (38556), 7 (48567), 8 (44885), 9 (45231), 10 (48666), 
11 (45176), 12 (44890), 13 (48970), 14 (33657), 15 (45026), 16 
(37384), 17 (46162), 18 (44191), 19 (44151). ---- =e See ee a 
Ice pick, scoops, and fish spears: 1 (48344), 2 (48343), 3 (33860), 
4 (36070), 5 (49051), 6 (49019), 7 (49141), 8 (49142), 9 (36024), 
TOV (SBS04). seek tis Seacoast ee eam el eeeae canase 
Vishing implements: 1 (16303), 2 (44096), 3 (37349), 4 (37348), 5 
(63513), 6 (88377), 7 (33037), 8 (53036), 9 (33376), 10 (37946), 
11 (45115), 12 (44930), 13 (48298), 14 (37253), 15 (38413), 16 
(36378), 17 (37253), 18 (44745), 19 (43852), 20 (63284), 21 
(43401), 22 (68265), 23 (33915), 24 (45402), 25 (33816), 26 
(45441), 27 (33900), 28 (33899), 29 (33038), 30 (44075), 31(33915), 
CUA GEE um eee vac Ae etree ae at PR Oe le eae 
Fishhooks and sinkers: 1 (46318), 2 (46264), 3 (37413), 4 (44570), 
5 (64199), 6 (45255), 7 (44482), 8 (45261), 9 (49172), 10 (44475), 
11 (49172), 12 (44509), 13 (44953), 14 (44508), 15 (64188), 16 
(63630), 17 (44125), 18 (48305), 19 (44954), 20 (44493), 21 
(63634), 22 (44371), 23 (44480), 24 (44371), 25 (126983), 26 
(44939), 27 (44938), 28 (63512), 29 (126984), 30 (38816), 31 
(126989), 32: (63897); 30) (126989a)) ~~ ---- 22 
Objects used in fishing: 1 (45422), 2 (48998), 3 (37347), 4 (48699), 
5 (63377), 6 (63737), 7 (63744), 8 (88808), 9 (38867), 10 (127943), 
11 (38498), 12 (49148), 13 (32988), 14 (176092), 15 (38825), 16 
(GHIGES) peeps sobs Se Sate 50 pogo se sesot oe fears veep ees peceee 
Setting fish trap through the ice on the Yukon, near Ikogmut-. 
Net-making implements: 1 (43967), 2 (49183), 3 (63304), 4 (63305), 
5 (43811), 6 (36373), 7 (48539), 8 (44487), 9 (57428), 10 (49004), 
11 (48283), 12 (44202), 13 (44996), 14 (63652), 15 (48832), 
16 (33176), 17 (33257), 18 (36413), 19 (44385), 20 (44607), 
21 (48722), 22 (48460), 23 (44569), 24 (33267), 25 (38276), 
SBA 11 Ue eek eS ee ese te ees SPR gs oe 
Net-making implements: 1 (36681), 2 2 (33050), 3 (37459), 4 (36416), 
5 (36398), 6 (44413), 7 (48726), 8 (38662), 9 (37927), 10 (37928), 
11 (126988), 12 (63307), 13 (19408), 14 (44787), 15 (49013), 
16 (38211), 17 (48988), 18 (44448), 19 (48286), 20 (63654), 
21 (49000), 22 (33095), 23 (44994), 24 (44573), 25 (44463), 
26 (45014278 (A8583)5 20 (S800) 2. = ace aee = ences mn = =e 
Objects of grass and spruce root: 1 (37603), 2 (37926), 3 (44234), 
4 (36190), 5 (38204), 6 (32977), 7 (35962), 8 (52968), 9 (166949), 
10 (127890), 11 (176077), 12 (176078), 13 (38467), 14 (32961), 
LYS 2u Ay) eee I ea te See alalocapas ant anna sie cio = == 
Malemut family with dog'sled- .-_-...--.-. .---=.----.--+------ 
Model of sled frame with other objects used in transportation: 
1 (63587), 2 (63656), 3 (43849), 4 (63371), 5 peek 6 (44375), 
7 (63361), 8 (49076), 9 (44736), 10 (63829), 11 (63698), 12 
(48857), 13 (48725), 14 (16251), 15 (49146), 16 fea ess: 
Model of umiak with matting sail. (38882).-.-.----.--.------ 
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PLATE LXXVIII. 


LXXIX. 


LXXX. 


LXXXI. 
LXXXII. 
LXXXIII. 


LXXXIV. 
LXXXV. 
LXXXVI. 


LXXXVII. 


LXXXVIII. 


LXXXIX. 
XC. 


XCI. 
XCII. 
XCIII. 


XCIV. 


XCV. 
XCVI. 
XCVII. 
XCVIII. 
XCIX. 
C. 

CI. 
Cll. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Model of umiak frame and appurtenances of umiak and kaiak 
rigging: 1 (45284), 2 (48587), 3 (37016), 4 (37672), 5 (49185), 
6 (44443), 7 (87300), 8 (37461), 9 (37301), 10 (37001), 11 
(87247), 12 (43538), 13 (35998), 14 (48705), 15 (44711), 16 
(38284), 17 (24698), 18 (33407), 19 (44980), 20 (44755), 21 
(44531), 22 (36421), 23 (37426), 24 (36424), 25 (37939), 26 
(63665), 27 (33219), 28 (45380), 29 (38277), 30 (36392), 31 
(33386), 32 (44759), 33 (63878), 34 (127014), 35 (46304), 
36 (44758), 37 (48169), 38 (38883) ....-..---------..----- 
Kaiaks: 1 Nunivak island (76283), 2 Nunivak island (160345), 
3 St Michael (166932). 4 King island (160326), 5 Cape 
Ge (129575), 6 Cape Krusenstern (129574). ....-- 
Paddles and boat hooks: 1 (33893), 2 (36023), 3 (43347), 4 
(36022), 5 (45408), 6 (73169), 7 (36071), 8 (36057), 9 (45406), 
10 (ABTS Yess See AS. ee ie ee ee ea iT Be 
Storehouses'atJkogmut_=< 222-2 ee 2- ee cope anes ses one oe 
Winter view of Razbinsky “= -22:2--24. cse-e~ oo ue ace ee ee 
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THE ESKIMO ABOUT BERING STRAIT 4 


By EpwarpD WILLIAM NELSON 


INTRODUCTORY 


The collections and observations on which the present work is based 
were obtained by the writer during a residence of between four and five 
years in northern Alaska. The fur-trading station of St Michael, situ- 
ated about 65 miles north of the Yukon delta and some 200 miles south- 
ward from Bering strait, was my headquarters during the greater period 
of my residence in that region. 

On June 17, 1877, I reached St Michael and remained there until the 
last of June, 1881, except during the time consumed by a number of 
excursions to various parts of the surrounding country. Owing to the 
fact that my official work was that of procuring an unbroken series of 
meteorological observations, whatever I did in other branches of science 
had to be accomplished in odd moments or during the short periods 
when the agents of the Alaska Commercial Company kindly relieved 
me of my duties by making the necessary observations. 

During the first year I explored the district lying immediately about 
St Michael. The next year my investigations were extended over a 
wider field, and on the Ist of December, 1878, I left St Michael in com- 
pany with Charles Petersen, a fur trader, each of us having a sledge 
and team of eight dogs. We traveled southward along the coast to the 
mouth of the Yukon, and thence up that stream to Andreivsky, which — 
was Petersen’s station and the second trading post from thesea. From 
this point we proceeded southwestward across the upper end of the 
Yukon delta, passing the eastern base of the Kusilvak mountains and 
reaching the seacoast just south of Cape Romanzof at a previously 
unknown shallow bay. From this point we proceeded southward, 
keeping along or near the coast until we reached Cape Vancouver, 
opposite Nunivak island. The second day beyond this point, Peter- 
sen, who had accompanied me thus far, said the weather was too bad 
to continue the journey and he therefore turned back. 

From the last-mentioned point I proceeded, accompanied by an 
Eskimo, to the mouth of Kuskokwim river. After traveling some dis- 
ance up its course we turned back toward the Yukon, which we reached 
at a point about a hundred miles above Andreivsky. Turning up the 
river the journey was continued to Paimut village, the last Eskimo 
settlement on the Yukon. At Paimut I turned and retraced my steps 
down the river and thence along the coast back to St Michael. 
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This expedition completed a very successful réconnoissance of a 
region previously almost completely unknown as regards its geographic 
and ethnologic features. A very fine series of ethnologie specimens 
was obtained and many interesting notes on the people were recorded; 
some of their curious winter festivals were wituessed, and several vocab- 
ularies were procured. 

On November 9, 1880, in company with a fur trader and two Eski- 
mo, I again left St Michael on a sledge expedition. We proceeded 
up the coast of Norton sound to the head of Norton bay, where we 
remained for some days. Thence we traveled along the coastline past 
Golofnin bay to Sledge island, south of Bering strait. Owing to the 
fact that the people of this district were on the point of starvation our 
farther advance was prevented and I was forced to give up my contem- 
plated trip to Cape Prince of Wales and the islands of the strait at 
this time. We turned back from Sledge island and reached St Michael 
on April 3, after an extrémely rough journey; but the series of notes 
and ethnologic specimens obtained on this reconnoissance are exten- 
sive and valuable. 

On November 16, 1880, in company with another fur trader, I left St 
Michael and crossed the coast mountains to the head of Anvik river, 
down which we traveled to its junction with the Yukon. At this point 
is located the fur-trading station of Anvik, which was in charge of 
my companion. Bad weather delayed us at this point for some time, 
but we finally set out, traveling up the Yukon, crossing Shageluk 
island, exploring the country to the head of Innoko river, and return. 
ing thence to Anvik. From the latter place I descended the Yukon to 
its mouth and went back to St Michael along the coast. On the way 
down the river I stopped at Razbinsky and witnessed one of the great 
Eskimo festivals in commemoration of the dead. 

As was the case in all my sledge journeys, the main object in view 
“was to obtain as large a series of ethnologic specimens and notes on 
the character and customs of the people as was possible. Unfortu- 
nately my limited time on these trips prevented any extended inves- 
tigation into the customs and beliefs of the people, but the series of 
specimens obtained is unsurpassed in richness and variety. 

At the close of June, 1581, the United States revenue steamer Corwin 
called at St Michael on her way north in search of the missing steamer 
Jeannette. By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury, Captain 
C. L. Hooper was directed to take me on board as naturalist of the 
expedition. During the rest of the season I was the guest of Captain 
Hooper and received many favors at his hands. 

We left St Michael and sailed to St Lawrence island, where the Cap- 
tain had been instructed to land me in order that 1 might investigare 
the villages which had been depopulated by famine and disease during 
the two preceding winters. ‘Che surf was too heavy on the occasion of 
this visit to risk landing at the desired points, so we passed on to Plover 
bay, on the Siberian coast. Thence we coasted the shore of Siberia to 
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North cape, beyond Bering strait, taking on board a sledge party 
which had been left there early in the season. We then returned to St 
Lawrence island, where a landing was effected and a fine series of valu- 
able specimens obtained, after which we departed for St Michael 
where the collections were transferred to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany’s steamer for shipment to San Francisco, and the Corwin once 
more returned to the Arctic. During the remainder of the season we 
visited all of the Arctic coast of Alaska from Bering strait to Point 
Barrow, including Kotzebue sound. 

The ethnologic collection obtained during my residence in the north 
numbers about ten thousand specimens, which are deposited in the 
United States National Museum, under the auspices of which my work 
in Alaska was done. With the exception of a comparatively small 
number of specimens obtained among the Athapascan tribes of the 
lower Yukon and among the Chukchi of eastern Siberia, the entire 
collection was obtained among the Eskimo. 

Since my return from Alaska Mr Johu Murdoch has reported on the 
collection and observations made by the International Polar Expedi- 
tion at Point Barrow.! 

Although my collections cover many of the objects found along the 
northern coast, I have been more explicit in describing those from 
other regions visited by me rather than to duplicate the work of Mr 
Murdoch. The preparation of the present work has been delayed from 
various unavoidable causes, but despite the length of time which has 
elapsed since my observations were made, but little has appeared 
regarding the customs of the Eskimo in the region visited by me. 
This being the case, the data collected at a time when the life of the 
majority of the natives had not been so greatly modified by intercourse 
with white men as at present, are of particular value. Since then the 
introduction of missionary schools and the gold-mining excitement 
have resulted in greatly changing the status of many of the people, 
and as a natural consequence their old customs and beliefs are rapidly 
falling into disuse or are becoming greatly modified. 

In this work I have confined myself to recording the information 
obtained and have made no attempt to elaborate any of the matter by 
generalizations. However imperfect my observations were in many 
cases, I trust the information gained will serve as a basis for fuller 
investigation of a very interesting field. I was placed under great 
indebtedness for favors received from the Alaska Commercial Company 
and its officers at St Michael during my residence at that point. 
Through the cordial assistance of Mr Rudolph Neumann and the late 
M. Lorenz, who volunteered to carry on my meteorological obserya- 
tions during periods of absence from St Michael, I was enabled to 
accomplish much work that would have been impracticable without 
such aid. I am also indebted to Mr Neumann for several of the tales 
from St Michael. 


) Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 
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The fur traders, one and all, furthered my work with voluntary 
assistance. ‘To Messrs McQuesten, Petersen, Fredericks, and Will- 
jams I owe many favors. I am particularly grateful to the late Pro- 
fessor Baird for the opportunity to accomplish the field work which 
resulted in the accumulation of the material on which the present 
report is based. I have also to extend to the authorities of the 
National Museum my appreciation of their courtesy in placing the 
entire Alaskan ethnological collection at my disposal during the prep- 
aration of this report, and for other favors. To Professor Otis T. 
Mason and Dr Walter Hough, of the United States National Museum, 
T am under special obligations for their unfailing courtesy and cordial 
assistance during the preparation of this work. I wish also to express 
my sense of obligation to Mr Wells M. Sawyer, illustrator of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, for many suggestions and other favors while 
arranging the illustrations. 


ALPHABET 


The following alphabet is used in writing all Eskimo names of places, 
etc, in this memoir: 


a as a in father. kn anasal sound formed in the roof of 
a as @ in what, the mouth by the blending of the 
Fy as a in hat. k into the n. 
Hit as aw in law. 1 as Zin lull. 
ai as ai in aisle. Van aspirated /. 
au as ow in how. lh a harsher aspirated sound than (’, 
bas bin blab. m as min mum. 
eh as ch in church, n asnin nun. 
das din dread. i as ng in sing. 
dj  asjin judge. o aso in note. 
(:) as ein they. 6 aso in home, with a short pronun- 
& as e in then. ciation. 
if as f in fife. p as p in pipe. 
g as g in get. ph an aspirated p. 
g’ an aspirated g. r as r in roaring. 
gh a harshly aspirated g. 8 as s in sauce. 
h as in ha, sh as sh in should. 
h’ =a soft aspiration. t as ¢in touch. 
hl a sound formed by placing the | tl as dle in little. 
tongue in the position assumed at ts as fs in tsar. 
the end of the pronunciation of | u as uw in rule. 
1 and then giving an aspirated | i as win pull. 
continuation of the sound. a as wu in but. 
i as i in pique. vi as v in valor. 
i as i in pick. Ww as. w in wisli. 
j ag 2 in azure. hw thew sound, beginning with an aspi- 
k as k in kiek,. ration. 
k’ asoft aspiration of the k sound. y as y in you. 
kh a hard palatal prolongation or aspi- | z as 2 in zone. 


ration of k. 


The color scheme used in the drawings representing totem marks. 
grave boxes, masks, etc., is shown in figure 1, page 26, 
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SKETCH OF THE WESTERN ESKIMO 
GEOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF THEIR RANGE 


That portion of the western Eskimo described in the present work 
is found mainly within the limits of the area which I have designated 
elsewhere as the Alaskan-Arctic district. This region includes the 
treeless coast belt, from 3 to 100 miles in width, which extends from 
the peninsula of Alaska northward to Point Barrow, including the 
adjacent islands. The Eskimo penetrate the interior of the country to 
the forested region along the courses of the larger streams. Their 
range into the interior is mainly along Kuskokwim, Yukon, Kowak, and 
Noatak rivers. On all of these streams they are found several hun- 
dred miles from the coast, and at their upper limits are in direct contact 
with the Athapasean or Tinné tribes. In addition to the Eskimo of 
the Alaskan mainland and adjacent islands, within the limits just 
mentioned, I visited also the Eskimo of the neighboring Siberian coast 
from East cape to Plover bay and St Lawrence island. The lives of 
these people adjacent to the Tinné, as well as those of the Siberian 
coast who are in constant contact with the Chukchi, have been some- 
what modified by their surroundings, although in their language and 
customs they are still unmistakably Eskimo, The people of the 
Siberian coast and of St Lawrence island are the most aberrant group 
of Eskimo encountered within the area covered by my work. = 

The belt bordering the Alaskan coast of Bering sea belonging to 
this district is mainly low, and much of it consists of broad, marshy 
tracts which are but little above sea level. This is particularly the 
case in the large, roughly triangular crea lying between lower Kusko- 
kwim and Yukon rivers.’ To the northward of this the country is more 
broken or rolling in character, rising gradually in many places to low, 
mountainous masses, several hundred feet in height and coming down 
to the coast at intervals as bald headlands, The islands of Bering 
straits are small and rocky and rise precipitously from the water, as 
does much of the adjacent Siberian shore. St Lawrence island is large 
and has an undulating surface with rocky headlands at intervals along 
the coast. 

North cf Bering strait the country is generally rolling, with flat 
areas about the head ef Kotzebue sound and north of Iey cape. South 
of the strait the coast country has a mildly arctic climate, but to the 
northward the results of a more rigorous environment appear in both 
plant and animal life. The climate of the Siberian coast is much 
severer than that of the adjacent Alaskan shore. 
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Everywhere south of Point Hope a plentiful arctic vegetation is 
found. Although the country is destitute of trees, along the courses 
of streams and in sheltered spots on the southern slopes of hills a more 
or less abundant growth of willows and alders is found. This is the 
case even at the head of Kotzebue sound, directly under the Arctic 
circle. Over a large portion of the low, gently rolling country are beds 
of sphagnum interspersed with various grasses and flowering plants. 
Inland, along the water courses, there occur spruce and white birch in 
addition to the plants which are found nearer the coast. The villages 
of the western Eskimo are located always near the sea or directly along 
the water courses, such situations being necessitated by their depend- 
ence for the greater portion of their subsistence on game and the fish 
obtained from the waters in their vicinity. 

Driftwood is abundant along most parts of the American coast within 
the region discussed in this work, and the food supply also is more 
abundant than is found in most regions inhabited by the eastern 
Eskimo, so that the conditions of life with the Alaskan people are 
much more favorable. The shores of Bering sea north of the Kusko- 
kwim mouth are icebound from early in November until about the end 
of May or early June of each year.. North of Bering strait the sea ice 
| is present for a somewhat longer period. 

Although the aborigines living along the American coast from Point 
Barrow to Kuskokwim river are not separated by physical barriers, 
they are divided into groups characterized by distinct dialects. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRIBES AND DIALECTS 


The Shaktolik people told me that in ancient times, before the Rus- 
sians came, the Unalit occupied all the coast of Norton sound from Pas- 
tolik northward to a point a little beyond Shaktolik. At that time the 
southern limit of the Malemut was at the head of Norton bay. They 
have since advanced and occupied village after village until now the 
people at Shaktolik and Unalaklit are mainly Malemut or a mixture of 
Malemut and Unalit. They added that since the disappearance of the 
reindeer along the coast the Malemut have become much less numerous 
than formerly. 

Various Russians and others, who were living in that region in 1872 
and 1873, informed me that at that time there were about two hundred 
people living in the village of Kigiktauik, while in 1881 I found only 
about twelve or fourteen. At the time first named the mountains bor- 
dering the coast in that neighborhood swarmed with reindeer, and in 
addition to the Unalit many Malemut had congregated there to take 
advantage of the hunting. 

During November, 1880, I found a family of Malemut living in a 
miserable hut on the upper part of Anvik river. As stated else- 
where, these people have become spread over a wide region. About 
the middle of March, 1880, between Cape Nome and Sledge island, I 
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found a village occupied by a mixture of people from King island in 
Bering strait, Sledge island, and others from different parts of Kaviak 
peninsula. These people had united there and were living peaceably 
together in order to fish for crabs and tomcods and to hunt for seals, 
as the supply of food had become exhausted at their homes. 

There are few places among the different divisions of the people living 
between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers where a sharp demarkation is 
found in the language as one passes from village to village. In every 
village in this region they have had friendly intercourse with one 
another for many years, and intermarriage has constantly taken place. 
They visit each other during their festivals, and their hunting and 
fishing grounds meet. All of these causes have aided, since the ces- 
sation of the ancient warfare which served to keep them separated, in 
increasing the intercourse between them and have had a tendency to 
break down the sharp distinctions that existed in their dialects. The 
language used in this region, south of the Yukon mouth, is closely 
related to that of the Unalit along the shore of Norton sound north of 
the Yukon. 

The greatest distinctions in language appeared to be in the curious 
modification of the sounds of the vowels, these being lengthened or 
shortened in a different manner, thus causing the pronunciation to be 
differently intoned in the two districts. The Nunivak island people 
and those living at Cape Vancouver, however, appear to speak a lan- 
guage quite sharply divided from that of their neighbors. 

As it is, one of the natives from any portion of the district south of 
the Yukon mouth, except on Nunivak island or Cape Vancouver, can 
readily make himself understood when visiting villages of the lower 
Yukon or among the Unalit of Norton sound. The distinction between 
the Unalit and Kaviagmut Eskimo, or the Unalit and the Malemut, is 
considerable, and people speaking these tongues do not readily com- 
municate at once, although if takes but a short time for them to learn 
to talk with one another. The dialect of the people of Point Hope 
appears to differ but slightly from that used at the head of Kotzebue 
sound. There is such a general resemblance between the dialects 
spoken by the Eskimo of the Alaskan mainland that a person belonging 
to one district very quickly learns to understand and speak other dia- 
lects. My Unalit interpreter from St Michael accompanied me on the 
Corwin, and when at Plover bay, on the eastern coast of Siberia, man- 
aged to understand a considerable portion of what the people of that 
point said. He had great difficulty, however, in comprehending the 
language of the St Lawrence islanders, and in fact could understand 
but few words spoken by them. Both at East Cape and at Plover bay, 
on the Siberian coast, there were many words that I could understand 
from my knowledge of the Unalit tongue gained at St Michael. The 
people of St Lawrence island and Plover bay are closely related and 
the dialects spoken by them are very similar, so that they have no diffi- 
culty in communicating with each other. 
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The Point Barrow Eskimo occupy the coast from Cape Lisburne to 
Point Barrow. The Malemut inhabit the country from Point Hope 
around the shores of Kotzebue sound to beyond Cape Espenberg, and 
thence south to Unaktolik river. From this point southward to tie 
Yukon mouth, including St Michael island, are the Unalit or Unalig- 
mut. The people of Cape Prince of Wales, Port Clarence, and King 
island are the Kiiugumut. The people occupying the coast from Port 
Clarence and around to Cape Nome, Golofnin bay, and Nubviukhechug- 
aluk, including the interior of the peninsula back from the coast country 
as well as Sledge (Aziak) island, are Kaviagmut. 

The people of the Diomede islands and of East cape, Siberia, are a 
group of Eskimo of whom I failed to obtain a special designation. 

South of this point the Eskimo of Plover bay and the neighboring 
coast form another group. The people of St Lawrence island form 
still another group, and of these also I failed to record any special 
designation. ; 

The people of the lower Yukon, from Paimut down to the vicinity of 
Pastolik, including the Yukon delta, are the Ikogmut. The Magemut 
are the people occupying the low, marshy country back from the lower 
Yukon, between it and the Kuskokwim, extending from a line just 
back of the Kuskokwim northwesterly to the coast between Cape 
Romanzof and the Kusilvak branch of the Yukon mouth. 

The Nunivagmut are the people of Nunivak island and the main- 
land at Cape Vancouver. 

The Kaialigamut are the people occupying the coast northward from 
Cape Vancouver to Kushunuk, Kaialigamut, and the adjacent villages. 
The Kuskokwagmut are the people occupying the villages along the 
lower Kuskokwim and the adjacent country to the north of that point 
to a line where begin the other divisions already named. 
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Fic. 1—Scheme of color on masks and mask-like objects, grave boxes, and totem markings. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Eskimo from Bering strait to the lower Yukon are fairly well- 
built people, averaging among the men about 5 feet 2 or 3 inches in 
height. The Yukon Eskimo and those living southward from that 
river to the Kuskokwim are, as a rule, shorter and nore squarely built. 
The Kuskokwim people are darker of complexion than those to the 
northward, and have rounder features. The men commonly have a 
considerable growth of hair on their faces, becoming at times a thin 
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beard two or three inches in length, with a well-developed mustache 
(plates Iv, v). No such development of beard was seen elsewhere in 
the territory visited. 

The people in the coast region between the mouths of the Kuskokwim 
and the Yukon have peculiarly high cheek bones and sharp chins, which 
unite to give their faces a curiously pointed, triangular appearance. 
At the village of Kaialigamut I was impressed by the strong develop- 
ment of the superciliary ridge. From a point almost directly over the 
pupil of the eye, and extending thence inward to the median line of 
the forehead, is a strong, bony ridge, causing the brow to stand out 

‘sharply. From the outer’edge of this the skull appears as though 
beveled away to the ears, giving the temporal area a considerable 
enlargement beyond that usually shown. This curious development of 
the skull is rendered still more striking by the fact that the bridge 
of the nose is low, as usual among these people, so that the shelf-like 
projection of the brow stands out in strong relief. It is most strongly 
marked among the men, and appears to be characteristic at this place. 
Elsewhere in this district it was noted only rarely here and there. 

All of the people in the district about Capes Vancouver and Roman- 
zof, and thence to the Yukon mouth, are of unusually light complexion. 
Some of the women have a pale, slightly yellowish color, with pink 
cheeks, differing but little in complexion from that of a sallow woman 
of Caueasian blood. This light complexionis so exceptionally striking 
that wherever they travel these people are readily distinguished from 
other Eskimo; and before I visited their territory 1 had learned to know 
them by their complexion whenever they came to St Michael. 

The people of the district just mentioned are all very short and 
squarely built. Inland from Cape Vancouver lies the flat, marshy coun- 
try about Big lake, which is situated between the Kuskokwim and the 
Yukon.. It is a well-populated district, and its inhabitants differ from 
those near the coast at the capes referred to in being taller, more 
slender, and having more squarély cut features. They also differ strik- 
ingly from any other Eskimo with whom I came in contact, except those 
on Kowak river, in having the bridge of the nose well developed and 
at times sufficiently prominent to suggest the aquiline nose of our 
southeru Indian tribes. 

The Eskimo of the Diomede islands in Bering strait, as well as those 
of East cape and Mechigme and Plover bays on the Siberian coast, and 
of St Lawrence island, are tall, strongly built people, and are generally 
similar in their physical features (plates x1, x11). Thesearecharacterized 
by the unusual heaviness of the lower part of the face, due to the very 
square and massive lower jaw, which, combined with broad, high cheek 
bones and flattened nose, produces a wide, flat face. These features are 
frequently accompanied with a low, retreating forehead, producing a 
decidedly repulsive physiognomy. The bridge of the nose is so low 
and the cheek bones so heavy that a profile view will frequently show 
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only the tip of the person’s nose, the eyes and upper portion of the 
nose being completely hidden by the prominent outline of the cheek. 
Their eyes are less oblique than is common among the people living 
southward from the Yukon mouth. Among the people at the north- 
western end of St Lawrence island there is a greater range of physiog- 
nomy than was noted at any other of the Asiatic localities. 

The Point Hope people on the American coast have heavy jaws and 
well-developed superciliary ridges. At Point Barrow the men are 
remarkable for the irregularity of their features, amounting to a posi- 
tive degree of ugliness, which is increased and rendered specially 
prominent by the expression produced by the short, tightly drawn 
upper lip, the projecting lower lip, and the small beady eyes. The 
women and children of this place are in curious contrast, having rather 
pleasant features of the usual type. 

The Eskimo from upper Kowak and Noatak rivers, who were met 
at the summer camp on Hotham inlet, are notable for the fact that a 
considerable number of them have hook noses and nearly all have a 
cast of countenance very similar to that of the Yukon Tinné. They 
are a larger and more robustly built people than these Indians, how- 
ever, and speak the Eskimo language. They wear labrets, practice 
the tonsure, and claim to be Eskimo. At the same time they wear 
bead-ornamented hunting shirts, round caps, and tanned deerskin robes, 
and use conical lodges like those of the adjacent Tinné tribes. Among 
them was seen one man having a mop of coarse curly hair, almost 
negroid in character. The same feature was observed in a number of 
men and women on the Siberian coast between East cape and Plover 
bay. This latter is undoubtediy the result of the Chukchi-Eskimo 
mixture, and in the case of the man seen at Hotham inlet the same 
result had been brought about by the Eskimo-Indian combination. 
Among the Eskimo south of Bering strait, on the American coast, not 
a single instance of this kind was observed. The age of the individ- 
uals having this curly hair renders it quite improbable that it came 
from an admixture of blood with foreign voyagers, since some of them 
must have been born at a tine when vessels were extremely rare along 
these shores. As a further argument against this curly hair having 
come from white men, I may add that I saw no trace of it among a 
number of people having partly Caucasian blood. As a general thing, 
the Eskimo of the region described have small hands and feet and the 
features are oval in outline, rather flat, and with slightly oblique eyes. 

Children and young girls have round faces and often are very pleasant 
and attractive in feature, the angular race characteristics becoming 
prominent after the individuals approach manhood. The women age 
rapidly, and only a very small proportion of the people live to an 
advanced age. 

The Malemut and the people of Kaviak peninsula, including those 
of the islands in Bering strait, are tall, active, and remarkably well 
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built. Among them it is common to see men from 5 feet 10 inches to 
6 feet tall and of proportionate build. I should judge the average 
among them to be nearly or quite equal in height to the whites. 

Among the coast Eskimo, as a rule, the legs are short’ and poorly 
developed, while the body is long, with disproportionately developed 
dorsal and lumbar muscles, due to so much of their life being passed 
in the kaiak. 

The Eskimo of the Big lake~ district, south of the Yukon, and from 
the Kaviak peninsula, as well as the Malemut about the head of Kot- 
zebue sound, are, on the contrary, very finely proportioned and athletic 
men, who can not be equaled among the Indians of the Yukon region. 
This fine physical development is attributable to the fact that these 
people are so located that their hunting is largely on open tundra or in 
the mountains, thus producing a more symmetric development than is 
possible among those whose lives are passed mainly in the kaiak. 

There were a number of halfblood children among the Eskimo, 
resulting from the intercourse with people from vessels and others, 
who generally show their Caucasian blood by large, finely shaped, and 
often remarkably beautiful brown eyes. The number of these mixed 
bloods was not very great. 

As a race the Eskimo are very hardy and insensible to cold. While 
the Corwin was at anchor in Hotham inlet during the fall of 1881, I 
found a Malemut woman with two little girls, one about two years and 
the other five years of age, lying fast asleep on the deck of the vessel 
clothed only in their ordinary garments. A very raw wind was blow- 
ing at the time, and it was difficult for us to keep warm even while 
moving about in heavy overcoats. 

While I was at the head of Norton sound during February, when 
the temperature stood at minus 40° Fahrenheit, a boy 10 years of age, 
with a sled and three dogs, was sent back several miles along the 
previous day’s trail to recover a pair of Jost snowshoes. He started 
off alone and returned a few hours later with the snowshoes, his cheeks 
glowing red from the cold, but without other indication of the effect 
of the temperature. 

The men lead a hard and perilous life in the districts bordering the 
sea, where much of the hunting is done in kaiaks. In spring they go 
long distances offshore, and are sometimes cast adrift on the moving 
ice, requiring the greatest effort to return to the land. In:a number 
of instances that tame to my notice men were forced to spend one or 
two days fighting their way back to shore in their kaiaks, after having 
been driven seaward by a strong wind. 

In addition, the constant wetting and exposure throughout the entire 
year helps gradually to undermine the strength of the natives; as a 
result, consumption and rheumatic complaints are common, and but 
few live to an advanced age. Families rarely have more than two or 
three children, and it is not uncommon for them to have none. 
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CLOTHING 
GARMENTS IN GENERAL 


The garments of the wester. Eskimo are similar in general plan to 
those worn by their relatives farther eastward, but vary locally in pat- 
tern and style of ornamentation. The upper part of the body of both 
men and women is covered with a frock-like garment put on over the 
head, and in the greater part of the area visited these garments are 
provided with a hood. In addition, both men and women wear trousers. 
Those of the men are made to reack from the hip to the ankle, the feet 
being clothed with socks of deerskin or grass, over which skin boots 
are drawn. The lower garments of the women are combined boots and 
trousers reaching to the waist. Over the feet are sometimes drawn 
skin boots, but frequeutly a sole of oil-tanned sealskin is attached 
directly to the trousers. 

On the Diomede islands, along the eastern shore of the Chukchi 
peninsula, and on St Lawrence island the women wear a curious garment 
having a loose waist, flowing sleeves, and very baggy trousers reaching 
to the ankles. They put this on by thrusting the head and feet into a 
slit-like opening in the back, which is then laced up. The feet and 
lower part of the legs are then encased in skin boots tied about the 
ankles. Usually these combined garments are loosely made, without 
hoods, and are opened broadly at the neck, with a narrow trimming of 
wolverine or other fur about the border. They are worn usually with 
the hair inside, and the smooth outer surface becomes greasy and 
begrimed so that they present a curious appearance. Small children 
dressed in these garments waddle about and appear to move with the 
greatest difficulty. Very young children on the coast named are placed 
in these combination garments with the ends of the sleeves and legs 
sewed up, so that nothing but the face of the child can be seen. 

In addition the women of this region wear a frock-like outer garment 
reaching down to midway between the waist and kneé and provided 
with a hood. The hood is trimmed with wolverine skin or other fur, 
the long hairs projecting halo-like about the face. In front is a broad 
bib-like flap, usually made from the short-hair skin taken from the 
reindeer’s legs, which hangs down over the breast. Sometimes, how- 
ever, these flaps are replaced by a long, narrow gore of white reindeer 
skin, sewed over the shoulder on each side of the neck and extending 
down the front. Very little effort is made to ornament the garments 
among any of the people save those of St Lawrence island, where they 
are ornamented with tassels made from strips of fur taken from the 
hair-seal pup and dyed a reddish brown. Rows of the crests and horny 
bill sheaths from the crested auklet are also sewed along the seams. 
Similar ornamentation was observed in lesser degree along the Siberian 
shore. 
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The illustration (plate x1vy) from a photograph taken of a party of 
women and children from East Cape, Siberia, gives an idea of the gar- 
ments described. The woman on the left wears one of the combination 
garments with the fur side out, the one on the right having the gar- 
ment turned with fur inward, and the two central figures wear the frock 
in addition. 

Most of the garments worn by these people are made from the skins 
of tame reindeer, although those of wild reindeer are used to a limited 
extent. The handsomely mottled coats of the tame deer serve to render 
some of the clothing rather ornamental in appearance. On St Lawrence 
island and the Diomedes the skins of waterfowl are sometimes used 
for making the outer frock-like garment for both men and women of 
the poorer class. ‘Their boots are usually of reindeer skin, generally 
taken from the leg of the animal, with a sole of tanned sealskin. 

Crossing Bering strait to the American shore we find the garments 
for men and women closely alike in general style over a wide area. 
They are practically identical in pattern northward to Point Barrow 
and southward to the Yukon mouth, including King and Sledge islands. 

The garments worn by the en consist of a skin frock, which is put 
on over the head and has a hood variously bordered by strips of skin. 
These borders are made usually of an outer strip of wolfskin with the 
long hairs standing out like a halo, as before described. Just within 
this is sewed another belt or band of skin from the wolverine so that 
the long outer hairs lie back against the wolfskin border, producing a 
pleasing contrast. These halo like borders, when the hood is drawn 
up, surround the face and give’a picturesque appearance to the wearer 
(plates Iv, x11, xva). The back of the hood is made usually of several 
pieces sewed in such a way as to take the form of the head. <A gore 
usually extends from the top of the shoulders at the base of the hood 
down on each side of the chest, and is generally of white-hair skin 
from the belly of the reindeer. The sleeves and lower border of this 
garment are fringed with a narrow band of wolf or wolverine skin, 
These garments may be made of the skins of wild or tame reindeer, 
Parry’s marmot, muskrats, mink, or waterfowl, such as cormorants, 
auklets, murres, eider ducks, or loons, and in the region southward of 
the Yukon mouth the skins of emperor and white-front geese are also 
used for this purpose. One such garment is made from the skins of 
scaup ducks, with the hood of Parry’s marmot skins, and is bordered 
around the bottom with a narrow fringe of wolfskin. On the lower 
Yukon very poor people utilize even the skins of salmon for making 
their frocks. 

The trousers of the men extend from the hips to the ankles and are 
rather awkwardly made. They are fastened about the waist with a 
drawstring in a loop of skin sewed along the border. A variety of 
materials are used, including wild and tame reindeer, sealskin, dogskin, 
and white-bear skin. The trousers made from the skins of reindeer 
are sometimes worn with the hair inward during cold weather or with 
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the hair outward when it is warmer. Of late years these people during 
the summer wear shirts and trousers of calico and drilling obtained 
from the fur traders. Ordinary cotton shirts also are worn by them. 

Reaching the lower Kuskokwim and adjacent country to the north, 
the men wear frocks similar to those hitherto described, but so long 
that when at full length they reach the ground about the wearer’s feet. 
When traveling these frocks are drawn up and belted about the waist 
until the lower border reaches 
only to the knee. They are 
made usually from the skins of 
Parry’s marmot or a species of 
whistler found inthe mountains 
south of the lower Kuskokwim 
district, and are ornamented 
with the tails of the animals, 
which are set on, fringe-like, 
with each skin hanging all 
about the person. They are 
made generally without hoods 
and the neck is bordered by the 
skin of the Arctic hare or white 
fox,or more commonly by a roll- 
like edge of deerskin with the 
hair on. A gore is set in on 
each side of the neck over the 
‘chest, or sometimes a single 
broader gore extends down the 
middle in front. The sleeves 
may be bordered by the white- 
hair skin of the reindeevr’s belly, 
and bands of the same are some- 
times set in around the body 
or near the lower border. In 
place of hoods the wearers of 
these frocks have fur caps with 
ear-laps for tying under the 
chin. Their trousers are sim- 
ilar to those already described. 
On the tundra between the 
Kuskokwim and the lower Yukon there are worn similar, but shorter, 
hoodless frocks. In place of the fur caps described as worn by the 
Kuskokwim people these tundra men wear curious headdresses made 
of various skins. 

One of these (figure 2), from Konigunugumut, is a hood made of the 
skins of Parry’s marmot with a border about the face of reindeer skin 
with the hair on. The hood is bordered also along its lower edge by a 


Fic. 2—Man’s hood from Konigunugumut (5). 
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strip, about two inches wide, of reindeer skin and has a narrow band 
extending up from this over the crown. About the lower border, on the 
sides and behind, extends a fringe consisting of narrow strips of rein- 
deer skin, 12 to 15 inches in length, which 
hangs down the back: 

Another variety of hood worn in this district 
is made of a band of deerskin, with the hair 
on, sewed to fit about the brow like a turban 
with the crown of skins of Parry’s marmot, or 
of white or blue foxes. When the marmot 
skins are used they are usually sewed in a 
series so as to hang behind like an open sack. 

If the fox skins are used they are sewed so 
that the head of the fox rests on the crown of 
the wearer with the body and tail hanging 
down over the back. These caps are very pic- : 
turesque and give the wearer a remarkably 
dignified appearance. 

In the region about Askinuk curious small 
fur caps or hoods are worn, fitting snugly about 
the head and fringed behind by a few little 
tags or strips of skin, but which do not hang 
far down the back like those last described. 
These hoods are made in ornamental patterns from various kinds of 
skin. , 

A hood of reindeer and marmot skin from Askinuk (figure 4) has 
a circular piece of reindeer skin 
set in the middle of the crown; 
this is surrounded by two strips 
of white reindeer skin taken 
from the leg of the animal with 
the hair clipped. Following 
this is a broader strip of similar 
reindeer skin, alternating with 
a square of dark-hair reindeer- 
skin on the top and marmot 
skins on each side, succeeded 
by another strip of reindeer skin 
and bordered about the face by 
a narrow fringe of mink fur. 


Similar caps were obtained at 
_ Fic. 4—Man’s hood of reindeer and marmot skin and Konigunugumut 
mink fur (}). é 
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Fia, 3—Fox-skin cap. 


In summer the Eskimo of 

Noatak and Kowak rivers wear bead-ornamented caps similar to those 

of the Tinné along the upper Yukon. On the shore of the Arctic at 

Point Hope the specimen represented in figure 5 was obtained. This 
18 ETH 3 
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is a handsomely made hood fashioned from the skin of a wolf’s head, 
the nose of the animal resting directly over the brow and extending 
back over the head, so that the ears of the animal lie on the nape of 
the wearer’s neck. From just back of the nose to a point nearly 
between the ears the skin is slit and an oval piece of skin, tanned with 
the hair off, is set in, and along it are sewed ten parallel, longitudinal 
rows of blue beads. ' Little strings of red, white, blue, and black beads 
are attached to the 
sides of the head 
from just back of the 
wolf’s nose, down 
along each side, two- 
thirds of the way to 
the ears. Sewed to 
the front border of 
the hood is a strip of 
long-hair wolfskin, 
and two strings at 
the corners in front 
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frocks of the men are 
cut a trifle longer 
behind than in front. 
South of the Yukon 
these garments are 
cut nearly the same 
length all around. 

Many of the Ko- 
wak and Noatak 
men seen at Hotham 
inlet wear hunting 
/ shirts of tanned 
moose-skin similar 
to those used by the 
Tinné of the inte- 
rior, from whom they were probably obtained. These Eskimo also wear 
robes made from reindeer-skin tanned with the hair on. These are 
made to fasten over the shoulders by two cords, and fall behind nearly . 
to the ground like a cloak. They are usually bordered with a fringe 
formed by cutting the skin into little strips, and on the inside the 
totem signs of the owners are marked in red paint. 

From one of the Diomede islands I obtained the garment illustrated 
in plate XVI, a frock without a hood, made from the skin of a guillemot. 
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Fic. 5—Man's wolf-head summer hood from Point Hope (}). 
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Around the back of the neck is a border of black-bear skin with the 
long hair erect. The lower border of the garment is edged with a nar- 
row strip of white-reindeer skin, succeeded by a border of red-bear skin 
with tufts of white-bear fur sewed on all around at short intervals. 

The people on the islands of Bering strait and the adjacent shores 
use a kind of face protector made of a ring of white-bear skin, which is 
drawn on over the head and fitted round the face. These are held in 
place by a narrow band of the same material extending over the top of 
the head; another strip from each side joins the other at the back. 

During summer the men usually wear a light frock made from the 
skins of the marmot, mink, muskrat, fawns of reindeer, or the summer 
reindeer with its light coat of hair. In winter two of these garments 
are frequently worn, and those of the winter deerskin with its heavier 
coat of hair are used in severe weather. 

A man’s frock from Cape Vancouver (plate Xv11) is made of reindeer- 
fawn skin and has a hood which forms a part of the garment instead of 
being worn separately as is done farther inland. From the shoulders 
hanging down both in front and behind depend broad strips of reindeer 
skin with the fur cut short and having attached to their tips strings of 
white, red, and blue beads from five to six inches in length with narrow 
strips of wolverine fur. From the middle of the hood behind hangs a 
strip of reindeer skin, tipped with wolverine fur. Little tassels of red- 
bear skin are attached to strips of white-deer skin, set in, gore-like, 
over the tops of shoulders. Two sharp-pointed gores of white-deer 
skin are set in above the waist. 

The hood has an inner border of arctic-hare skin followed by a strip 
of wolf skin. The lower end of the sleeves is bordered by a band of 
white-deer skin, edged by a narrow border of mink fur, the lower edge 
of the garment being bordered in the same manner. This is one of 
the most ornamental garments of the kind seen in that district. 

The frocks worn by the women of this region are made similar to 
those of the men except that they are cut up alittle farther on the sides 
so as to make a more conspicuously pendent flap before and behind. 

From the Yukon mouth northward the women’s frocks are much 
more handsomely made, the mottled white skin of the tame reindeer, 
obtained from the Siberian people, affording a good material for the 
production of ornamental patterns. Some of these garments are very 
richly ornamented; they are deeply cut up along each side, so that 
before and behind the skirt hangs in a long, broad, round flap. The 
hoods are bordered by wolverine and wolf skin, and the ends of the 
sleeves and the lower edge of the garment are trimmed with wolf or 
wolverine skin, usually the latter. A typical garment of this kind 
(number 64272), from Cape Prince of Wales, has the hood made of a 
central oval piece extending up from the back of the garment as a 
narrow strip which broadens above. The hood is bordered on each 
side by short-hair white-reindeer skin which extends to the shoulders 
and then divides and forms a long, narrow gore down the front and 
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back of the garment. Between the white skin on the sides and the 
brown deerskin forming the back or central part of the hood, extends 
a series of five narrow strips of white deerskin with the hair shaved 
close and having welted into the seams narrow strips of black parch- 
ment-like skin. Two of these welted seams bordering the central one 
have little tufts of red wool set along at intervals of about one-fourth 
of an inch. Across the shoulders from front to back extend a similar 
series of strips of white deerskin with black welted seams, and the 
lower border of the garment is ornamented with a broader band of the 
same handsome pattern. From the top and back of the shoulders, as 
well as on the middle of the back, are attached tassel-like strips of 
wolverine skin eight to ten inches in length. 

The frocks of the women of the lower Kuskokwim have the sides cut 
up to a lesser degree than those to the north, and are provided with a 
hood bordered with wolf, wolverine, or other skin with the fur on. Set 
across the body before and behind are bands of white-hair deerskin, 
having narrow welted strips of dark skin in the seams. The sleeves 
and lower edge of the garment are bordered with a band of white-hair 
reindeer skin fringed with wolverine skin. In addition, the women’s 
frocks of this district have strung along the patterns of white deer- 
skin in front and back little strings of beads an inch or two in length. 
The trousers worn by the women from the lower Kuskokwim to Point 
Barrow are made usually of skin taken from the legs of reindeer, and 
commonly by sewing in alternating strips of different colors to produce 
ornamental patterns. The specimen shown in plate xvi11, from the 
head of Norton sound, is a woman’s handsomely made frock. The 
body of the garment is of marmot skins, while skins from the crowns 
of the same animal are pieced together on the crown of the hood. 
The skirts and ornamental pieces are of white-hair reindeer skin, and 
the trimming is of wolf and wolverine fur. 

The example from Mission, illustrated in plate Xrx, is made of salmon 
skins tanned and worked with a scraper until they have become pliable. 
Most of the seams are ornamented with bands of brownish dyed fish- 
skin, on the surface of which are sewed narrow strips of white parch- 
ment-like skin from the throats of seals. On each shoulder are inserted 
two gore-like pieces of fish-skin dyed brown and having ornamental 
strips of white sewed along them and following their outline. 


WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


In addition to the upper garments already described the Eskimo 
make waterproof frocks from the intestines of seals. The intestines 
are dried and slit open, and the long, ribbon-like strips thus formed 
are then sewed together horizontally to form a frock similar in shape 
to those of fur worn by the men, as already described. About the 
sleeves a braided sinew cord is inclosed in a turned-down border to 
form a drawstring for fastening the garment securely about the wrist, 
in order that the water may not enter. In addition the border of the 
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hood about the face is provided with a similar string, the ends of 
which hang down under the chin so that this portion of the garment 
may be drawn tightly for the same purpose. These garments are worn 
over the others during wet weather on shore as well as at sea. Their 
most important use, however, is while the hunters are at sea in kaiaks. 
At such times, when the weather becomes rainy or rough, the hunter 
dons his waterproof frock and the skirt is extended over the rim of 
the manhole in which he sits. A cord provided for the purpose is 
wound around the outside, fastening the border of the skirt down into a 
sunken groove left for the purpose below the rim on the outside of the 
kaiak. When this cord is made fast and the drawstrings about the face 
and sleeves are tightened, the occupant of the kaiak is safe from being 
drenched by the dashing spray, and no water can enter his boat. 
These garments are 
strong and will fre- 
quently withstand the 
pressure of the water 
even when the wearer is 
entirely submerged be- 
neath the combing sea. 
Among the breakers, 
however, they are not to 
be relied on, as the writ- 
er knows from experi- 
ence, the weight of the 
water striking heavily 
from above, tearing 
them and permitting 
the water to enter the 


boat. i 
The seams of these “ 

waterproofs are fre- J 

quently ornamented. by Wie! 6 Lar ape (4). 


sewing in seals’ bristles 

or the fine hair-like feathers of certain waterfowl. About the islands 
in Bering strait and on the bordering Asiatie shore the horny sheaths 
from the base of the mandibles of the crested auklet are sewed along 
the seams of some of these frocks as ornaments. Narrow strips of black, 
parchment-like tanned skin are frequently welted into the seams for 
ornamental purposes, and the lower borders are sometimes narrowly 
fringed with a strip of woolly fur from small hair-seals. Garments of 
this kind made for the use of women are cut up on each side to produce 
flaps similar to those of the ordinary frock. 


HAR-FLAPS 


About Chalitmut and the adjacent district on the tundra between 
the Kuskokwim and the Yukon, where men’s frocks are made without 
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the hood, ear-flaps are commonly used. These are made of oval flaps 
of deerskin with the hair side inward and having the base truncated 
and sewed to a narrow band of skin to go around the head. The flaps 
are then tied under the chin by means of strings. The tanned outer 
surface of these flaps has various ornamental patterns in white hairs 
from reindeer sewed on with sinew thread, the designs produced being 
parallel lines, either straight, curved, or in circles. Figure 6 represents 
a pair of these ear-flaps. 


GLOVES AND MITTENS 


From the Yukon northward to Kotzebue sound and thence to Point 
Barrow, mittens and gloves are found in common use. The gloves are 
made usually with places for each finger and the thumb. From the 
Yukon mouth to Point Barrow were obtained gloves having each of 
the fingers made of a separate piece sewed upon the hand, the thumb 
in both cases being sewed on in the same manner and having ap 
awkward, triangular shape. 

A pair from Sledge island (number 45085) are made of sealskin with 
the hair removed and the wrists bordered with a fringe of white-bear fur. 
A pair from Point Hope (plate xx, 1), of the usual pattern described, 
is of tanned reindeer skin with the hair side inward. The wrists are 
bordered with a fringe of little strips of tanned reindeer-skin, dyed 
reddish brown, and on the back are numerous little pendent strings of 
red-and-white and red-and-blue beads, with other beads strung on the 
fringe bordering the wrist. These gloves are joined by a double string 
of little copper cylinders, spaced by blue beads, reaching up to the 
central loop of soft, tanned skin, for going completely around the neck, 
thus holding the gloves without danger of their being lost if suddenly 
taken off. 

Plate xx, 3, shows a pair of deerskin gloves of the common pattern 
from Kotzebue sound. The skin is tanned with the hair left on and 
turned in on the inside of the hand and all around on the fingers, The 
back of the hand and the thumb are covered with a piece of white- 
hair deerskin, on which hang four tassel-like strips of wolverine skin. 
The wrists are bordered with a series of narrow bands of reindeer skin, 
with the white hair clipped short, and between the strips a narrow 
band of parchment-like skin is welted in. Midway in this series of 
strips a seam is bordered by a series of small, regularly spaced tufts 
of red worsted. A narrow band of wolverine fur completes this orna- 
mental border. 

Other gloves from Bering strait are made of skin tanned with the 
hair left on and turned inward; others have the hair entirely removed. 

A peculiar pattern of glove is common to the Diomede islands and the 
adjacent shore of Siberia. The fingers and the hand are of one piece, 
with three pieces of skin of a different color set in gores along the 
back and divided to extend down as a gore along the inside of each 
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finger. Plate xx, 7, illustrates an example of these gloves from King 
island. 

Another curious pair of gloves, from Norton sound, is shown in 
plate xx, 5. These are made with separate divisions for the thumb and 
the forefinger, the other fingers being provided with a single cover. 
They are made like other gloves used along the American coast in that 
they have the parts covering the fingers in separate pieces sewed on 
the piece forming the hand. 

The gloves illustrated in plate xx, 6, were obtained on the Diomede 
islands, Bering strait; they are made of tanned reindeer-skin, with the 
hair side inward. The front of the gloves is a dingy russet brown in 
color and the skin on the back is hard-tanned and colored chestnut 
brown. The back of the hand and the wrist have ornamental patterns 
in red, white, and blackish stitching, nade by sewing in white reindeer 
hairs and red woolen yarn with sinew thread. These are made in the 
style peculiar to these islands and the coast of Siberia already described, 
the pieces of skin sewed into the gores being pale buff in color. 

The glove shown in plate xx, 2, from Anderson river, British 
America, is similar in style to the gloves from the head of Norton 
sound. It is made of reindeer skin. The mittens used are of a com- 
mon pattern, with a triangular thumb. They are made of the skin of 
seals, reindeer, dogs, wolves, white bear, cormorant, murre, and salmon, 
and are sometimes of woven grass. 

For use while at sea long mittens reaching to the elbow or above are 
made of well-tanned sealskin and are provided at their upper border 
with a cord for drawing them tightly against the arm. These mittens 
are waterproof and protect the hands of the hunter from water during 
cold weather. 

Plate Xx1, 6, represents a typicai pair of these mittens measuring 
21 inches in Jength. They are well made, with a piece of tanned skin 
welted into the main seam. Near the upper border is a broad strip 
of sealskin, and a strip of the same extends down each side of the seam, 
running thence to the end of the thumb. Set about the lower border 
is a wide band of skin; near the upper edge and also along each side 
of the bands running to the thumb are tufts of white seal bristles with 
little tufts of young seal fur dyed a reddish brown. 

From Sledge island I obtained a similar pair of mittens made from 
waterproof tanned sealskin, and which reach ouly a little above the 
wrist. One of these is shown in plate xxq, 3. 

On lower Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers mittens made of salmon skin 
are also used. Along all of the coast region the skin of the hair seal, 
tanned with the hair on, is used for this purpose. All three of the latter 
kinds are used mainly during wet weather in summer or at sea. 

Mittens of woven grass are also made on the lower Yukon and thence 
to the Kuskokwim. For winter use they make clumsily shaped mit- 
tens from the skins of dogs, reindeer, wolves, and cormorants. 
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All along the coast where seals are hunted on the ice during the 
spring months, huge mittens of white bearskin or white dogskin are 
made to reach from the hand to a little above the elbows. These are 
worn by the hunters, while creeping prone upon the ice, to serve as a 
shield, the left arm being carried bent across in front of the face and 
head as the hunter slowly creeps along. The bushy white hair on the 
mitten, being similar in color to the surface of the snow, serves as a blind 
to prevent the seal from observing the approach of the hunter. 


FOOT-WEAR 
BOOTS 


Among the Eskimo boots are the most common style of foot-wear; 
they are made with a hard-tanned sealskin sole and a top reaching just 
below the knee. The tops are generally of sealskin tanned with the 
hair left on, or of reindeer-skin tanned in the same manner. The seal- 
skin boots of this class may have the hair side worn either inward or 
outward; for this purpose the skin of the Phoca vitulina is most com- 
monly used. When topped with reindeer-skin, the hair is worn usually 
outward. The feet and ankles of the latter variety of boots are made 
of reindeer-skin in the brown, short-hair summer coat; the legs are 
made usually in some pattern formed by combining pieces of the white- 
hair skin from the belly of a reindeer with strips of brown-hair skin 
from the legs of that animal. For this purpose skin from the white- 
hair tame reindeer of Siberia is highly prized. The tops of the boot- 
legs are surrounded usually by one or two bands of white-hair deerskin 
with the fur shaved close to present a velvety surface, the seams along 
these borders having narrow strips of black skin welted in with little 
tufts of red worsted strung along some of the seams. Between these 
bands of shaved skin and the lower portion of the legs commonly is 
sewed a strip of wolverine skin, with long projecting hair, and gener- 
ally two or more little tassels of the same kind of skin hanging before 
and behind. The soles are of hard, oil-tanned sealskin bent up around 
the border and crimped about the heel and the toe by means of a 
smooth, pointed ivory crimper. The uppers are frequently sewed 
directly to the sealskin soles, but sometimes a narrow intervening 
strip of tanned sealskin is sewed in around the border. A long, nar- 
row strip of rawhide has one end sewed to the sole on each side of 
the ankle to fasten the boot to the foot. These straps are raised and 
drawn across the rear just above the heel and then passed around in 
front of the ankle and back again, and may be tied either in front 
or on the sides. At the top the boots are fastened tightly over the 
trousers by means of a drawstring. This style of boot is common from 
the lower Yukon to the Arctic coast northward of Kotzebue sound. 
The specimen from Kotzebue sound shown in plate xX1, 12, is a typical 
example of this style of foot-wear, but the pattern of ornamentation 
varies according to individual fancy. 
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On the tundra south of the lower Yukon this general style of boot is 
made in a somewhat different fashion. The sewing is much more 
crudely done in that district than in the region to the northward. 
Plate xxi, 9, shows a pair of winter boots typical of the lower Kusko- 
kwim district; they are nade of deerskin tanned with the hair on and 
the hairy side turned in, but with a long, oval flap turned down in front 
from the top, thus having the hairy side outward on this portion. The 
outer flap is bordered by one or more narrow strips of white-hair deer- 
skin with little tags of worsted scattered along the lower edge, and is 
finished by a narrow strip of mink fur. 

The soles of the shoes worn in this district are of sealskin sewed on 
in the same manner as already described, but in a very crude fashion, 
owing to the unskilfulness of the needle women in this part of the 
country. 

On the lower Kuskokwim and southward to Tikchik lake the boots 
worn are more like those from the region north of the Yukon, except 
in the example shown in plate xx1, 8, from Tikehik, which have the 
front and rear of the legs ornamented with little tags of red worsted 
and white hair, and along the sides of the seams a series of little strips 
of reindeer-skin two or three inches in length. 

The top of the boot has two bands of white-hair reindeer-skin sewed 
around, each bordered above by a narrow strip of plucked beaver-skin. 
The lower of these white bands is bordered on its lower edge by strips 
of plucked beaver-skin, three or four inches in length, hung in pairs. 
These boots have two pairs of little leather ears—one on each side of the 
toes and the other on each side of the ankles. A long cord is passed 
across the top of the foot through the first of these, the ends of which 
are crossed over the foot and passed through the ears at the sides of 
the ankles, thence crossing behind and around forward and tied, as 
already described. 

On King island and the Diomedes in Bering strait some of these deer- 
skin boots are handsomely ornamented, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration (plate xxi, 7) of a typical pair from the first. named Jocality. 
They are made of white-hair reindeer-skin taken from the legs of the 
animal, and have a hard-tanned sealskin sole and a narrow strip of 
tanned sealskin of russet color between the sole and theuppers. The 
legs are handsomely ornamented with pattern work sewed on in colors— 
red, black, white, blue, and yellow being used. The white work is done 
mainly by sewing in long reindeer hairs. In addition colored threads 
are used for the red and blue. <A fine, yellow checked pattern work is 
produced by drawing narrow strips of yellow-tanned seal intestine 
through little slits cut along the strips of russet-colored tanned sealskin 
witich are set into the sides of the legs. Along these bands and on the 
borders of the pattern work are set little tufts of hair from the pup 
seal, dyed a deep chestnut red, alternating with little square tags of 
white-hair skin. As usual, around the top are several bands of white- 
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hair skin, between the upper two of which is a strip of wolverine skin 
with long projecting hair. These strips of skin along the upper border 
have welted into the seam between them a narrow strip of hard, black- 
tanned skin, so as to produce a black line along each seam. These 
boots are fastened to the foot as in the first pair described from the 
American mainland. The soles are crimped in the same manneras those 
from the adjacent coast, and both sewing and crimping are well done, 
as is characteristic of all work of this kind performed by the women 
throughout the region. 

For summer wear the common style of boot is of tanned sealskin 
with the hair side outward or with the hair removed. The latter kind 
is made waterproof, and the oil-tanned uppers are either black or 
dyed a deep reddish brown by the use of alder bark. The seams 
between the soles and the uppers, as well as those along the legs, are 
generally heavily weltei, and commonly have’the tops surrounded by 
a band of white parchment-like tanned sealskin, turned in to hold a 
drawstring for fastening the boot to the leg. The straps for fastening 
these boots are made usually of white-tanned sealskin attached to the 
seams between the soles and uppers on each side of the middle of 
the foot. They are then crossed over the top of the foot, and after 
passing through the ear or lap of sealskin which is sewed to the sole 
on each side of the ankle, they aré again crossed above the heel and 
carried forward around the front, then back again to be tied as already 
described. Plate xxi, 10, shows one of a typical pair of these boots 
from St Michael. 

The legs of these boots usually reach to just below the knees, but 
some are made to extend to the hips for wearing while hunting or fishing, 
and many are made that reach just above the ankle. These latter are 
more in the style of dress boots, being worn about the villages cr while 
traveling in umiaks. Their uppers are made commonly of white, parch- 
ment-like tanned sealskin, but sometimes from the stomach of a large 
seal or walrus, which makes a beautiful white, parchment-like leather. 
The uppers are variously ornamented by welted seams and strips sewed 
in successively around the edge of the sole, as shown in plate xxt, 4, 
from Golofuin bay. 

These short summer boots are made sometimes of tanned sealskin, 
with the hair left on and turned inward, so that the softened inner 
surface of the skin is exposed. They are surrounded at the upper 
border usually by a white, parchment-like band with a drawstring, and 
the portion of the uppers over the toes and sides of the foot in front 
have sewed upon them strips of russet and white-tanned skin with 
fine yellow and black checked patterns, produced by drawing narrow 
strips of white tanned parchment through little slits eut in the material. 
Plate xxi, 11, represents a typical example of this class of ornamenta- 
tion. The women living on the islands of Bering sien are noted for 
doing handsome work of this kind. 
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SOCKS AND BOOT-PADS 


In addition to the boots described, socks made of deerskin or sealskin 
with the hair not removed, and reaching a little above the ankles, com- 
monly are worn in winter. For wear at all seasons socks are made of 
woven grass, the patterns of weaving varying to a certain extent and 
sometimes different colored grasses being used to produce ornamental 
patterns, as shown in the sole of the example from the lower Kusko- 
kwim, illustrated in plate xx1, 2. 

Plate xx1, 1, shows a typical grass sock from Razbinsky, on the 
lower Yukon, and plate xx1, 5, also represents a common style of grass 
sock from that district. The bot- 
toms of boots of all kinds are 
usually stuffed with a grass pad : 
made by taking wisps of long WE hl Sey 
grass stalks and binding them i : be 
over one another to form a long 
cushion for the bottom of the foot. 
This gives a soft footing and ab- 
sorbs the moisture that penetrates 
the sole, so that it requires a long 
time for water to reach the foot. 

At night the socks and the grass 
pads are removed and hung to dry 
either over the lamp in the house 
or in a convenient place intheroom, 
so as to be ready for use on the fol- 
lowing morning. 


CLOTHING BAGS 


Along the lower Yukon and 
thence to the Kuskokwim large 
numbers of bags are made for vari- 
ous purposes from the skins of 
salmon. Some are used for stor- 
ing clothes, and still smaller ones for various small objects, such as 
trinkets and small odds and ends of different kinds. Others are made 
very large, frequently with a capacity of a bushel or two, and are used 
for tlie storage of dry fish, which is kept in them in the storehouses 
until needed. 

Figure 7 (2) illustrates a salmon-skin bag for storing clothing. This 
example, from Tikchik lake, is ornamented with bands of russet- 
colored fishskin and white, parchment-like skin from the throats of 
seals, and is neatly sewed with sinew thread. The upper border of the 
bag is hemmed, and a series of rawhide loops are sewed at intervals 
around the top, through which is run a cord of the same material for 


Fic. 7—Fish-skin clothing bags (;5). 
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use as a drawstring in closing the bag. The bottom is oval in outline 
and has a piece of fishskin sewed into it, with the seam inside. These 
bags are in common use from the lower Yukon to the lower Kuskokwim. 

Figure 7 (1) represents a handsomely ornamented bag from St Michael, 
made from the skins of salmon trout. The bottom of the bag is fash- 
ioned from a piece of deerskin with the hair side inward. The sides 
are ornamented with strips of white, parchment-like leather made from 
the gullets of large seals. These strips are edged with narrow bands 
of russet-color leather, sewed with orna- 
mental seams of black and white. On 
each of four upright white bands which 
cross the side of the bag are sewed two 
circular pieces and a four-pointed piece 
ot the shiny black skin of the sea-wolf, 
the round pieces being edged with strips 
of russet skin. 

Figure 8 represents a sealskin clothing 
bag from Sledge island. It is made from 
the skin of the ribbon seal, taken off 
entire, including both flippers. The nose 
and the eyes are sewed up; the only open- 
ing is a cut extending crosswise between 
the fore flippers. The edges of this cut 
are bound with a border of stout raw- 
hide, pierced with holes at intervals of 
about two inches, through which is run a 
strong rawhide cord for lacing the open- 
ing. This skin is tanned with the hair 
left on. 

Bags of this character are made from 
skins of all of the smaller seals, and are 
useful for storing clothing from the fact 
that their shape makes them convenient 
for handling in umiaks or while on 
sledge journeys; at the same time their 
: i waterproof character serves to protect 

Fic. 8—Clothing bag of sealskin (4). the contents from getting wet. Every 

; family has from one to three of these 
bags, in which are kept their spare clothing, dressed skins, and valu- 
able furs. 


PERSONAL ADORNMENT 
LABRETS 
The wearing of labrets and the custom of tattooing are very general 
among the Eskimo of the Alaskan mainlaud and islands northward 


from Kuskokwim river. The style of the labrets, as with the extent 
and the pattern of tattooing, varies with the locality. The custom of 
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wearing labrets is almost .ost among the Eskimo of the Asiatic coast 
and of St Lawrence island. One:man seen at the latter point had a 
circle tattooed on each side of his chin to represent these ornaments 
(figure 15b). Some of the natives on Mechigme bay, just south of Kast 
cape, Siberia, had labret holes in their lips. The Eskimo of the Yukon 
and the Kuskokwim who live nearest the Tinné have also generally 
abandoned the practice of wearing labrets, and the custom is becoming 
obsolete at other points where there is constant intercourse with the 
whites. 

- During my residence at St Michael it was rather uncommon to 
see very young men among the Unalit with their lips pierced, and 
throughout that time I do not think a single boy among them had been 
thus deformed. Many of the old men also have ceased to wear labrets, 
although the incisions made for them in youth still remain. 

Among the Eskimo of Bering strait and northward, where contact 
with the whites has been irregular, labret wearing is still in full force. 
Increasing intercourse with civilized people makes it only a matter of 
time for this custom to become entirely obsolete. In the district south- 
ward from the Yukon mouth labrets were not universally worn among 
the men, as is the case in the country northward from Bering strait, 
aud in every village some of the men and many women were found 
without them. The labrets of the women are of a curious sickle shape, 
but vary in detail of arrangement, as shown by the accompanying illus- 
trations. Most of them are made with holes in the lower border for 
the attachment of short strings of beads. The women who wore 
labrets had the under lip pierced with one or two holes just over the 
middle of the chin. 

The use of these labrets, in the country visited by me, seemed to be 
limited to the district lying between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers 
and Nunivak island. Elsewhere I did not see labrets of any kind used 
by women. In the villages of Askinuk, Kushunuk, and other places 
in that region the common form was a small, flattened, sickle-shape 
piece of ivory, with a broad, flattened base for resting against the 
teeth, and the outer tip brought down to a thin, flat point. Of this 
style there are some variations, the most common of which is to have 
the two ordinary sickle-shape labrets joined by a crosspiece of ivory 
cut from the same piece and uniting the two sickle-shape parts just on 
the outer side of the lip. 

Another form was to join the inner ends of the labrets so that the 
portion resting against the teeth united the bases of the two sickle-shape 
points. In a labret (plate xx11, 2) from Konigunugumut the piece 
joining the two sickle-shape points is flattened vertically. In another 
specimen (plate x x11, 3), from Kulwoguwigumut, this crosspiece, uniting 
the bases of the two projections, is flattened horizontally. In another 
(plate xx11, 4) from the lower Kuskokwim, the two sickle-shape projec- 
tions unite exteriorly to the lip so that a single orifice in the middle of 
the lower lip serves for the insertion of the stem. 
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The National Museum collection contains two specimens of women’s 
labrets (one of which is shown in plate xxi, 10) obtained on Nunivak 
island by Dr W. H. Dall, which differ from most of those of the main- 
land in having the broadened bases for resting against the teeth made 
of separate pieces of ivory. These pieces are small, flattened disks with 
holes in the center through which fits the inner end of the labret, after 
piercing the lips. These differ also in external form, as shown by the 
figures. 

Another specimen (plate Xx, 1) obtained on Nunivak island has the 
common sickle-shape parts joined by an external bar, and the inner end 
is enlarged by means of similar small perforated disks of ivory set on 
the rounded inner end of the labret. This specimen has attached to its 
outer border three short, double strings of beads, which hang down 
over thechin., Plate xx11, 5, showing a specimen from Askinuk; figure 
7, one from Kulwoguwigumut, and figure 6, one from Kushunuk, are 
the ordinary forms of women’s labrets of sickle shape. 

The labrets worn by men in the district between the Yukon and the 
Kuskokwim are rather small and are commonly formed of a long, thin, 
curved ivory flange for resting against the teeth, with a hat-shape pro- 
jection for extension through the lip to the surface. The hat-shape 
projection is provided with a central hole, through which extends a 
wooden pin. This pin reaches beyond the outer border of the ivory 
and has fitted upon it some kind of bead, a round piece of stone, or, as 
in one specimen from Nunivak island, a truncated cone of lead. 

Another style of labret obtained from Nunivak island by Doctor Dall 
is Shown in plate Xx11, 10. It has the usual hat-shape piece for piere- 
ing the lip, with the wooden pin extending through and bearing on its 
outer end a white bead. Beyond this bead is attached a well-cut 
piece of serpentine, apparently representing the tail of a whale. This 
labret is two inches long and the serpentine tip is an inch and five-eighths 
in width by an inch and a quarter long. 

From the lower Yukon was obtained a large, flat labret (plate Xx11, 
16) having a rectangular outline with the sides slightly rounded and on 
the inner surface a pin five-eighths of an inch in length which serves 
to pierce the lip. On this is fitted a long, oval piece of ivory an inch 
and a half long and five-eighths of an inch in width, made convex in 
front and concave behind, with a slot in the middle for fitting it on the 
pin. This labret is to insert in the lip and then the last described por- 
tion is fitted on it from the inside, thus holding it in place. The face 
of this labret measures an inch and seven-eighths in length by an inch 
in breadth and is made of fossil mammoth ivory. 

Northward from the Yukon the commonest style of labret is the hat- 
shape form shown in plate Xx1, 21, of white quartz from Sledge island. 
This specimen has the inner side smoothly excavated to fit upon the 
teeth and the outer border has a groove across its face. This labret 
is about half an inch across its exposed face and nine-tenths of an 
inch along the portion resting against the teeth. 
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Similar labrets are shown in plate xx, 19, 20, from Sledge island, 
which are from an inch to an inch and a quarter along the beveled 
inner flange, and five-eighths of an inch across their outer faces; these 
are made of hard stone, mottled black and white. Figure 9 shows a 
pair of lignite labrets worn by a King island man. 

The specimen shown in plate Xx, 9, was obtained on King island in 
Bering strait. The base is the ordinary hat-shape labret of walrus ivory, 
having a slot cut in its outer face in which is fitted a well modeled 
piece of serpentine two inches in length and three-fourths of an inch in 
breadth, representing the tail of a right whale, and is fastened in 
place by means of a wooden pin which passes through a hole drilled 
across the top of the labret and through a corresponding hole in the 


Fic. 9—King island man with labrets of lignite. 


border of the piece of serpentine inserted in the slot. Its similarity 
of shape to the specimen (plate x x11, 10) from Nunivak island is curious, 
and probably represents an ancient and widely spread form that is now 
rare. A labret obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor Dall (plate x x11, 
11) is elaborate in form, having a hat-shape ivory base with six short 
strings of beads forming the outer part, which are held in position by 
flat ivory spacers. Another style (plate xxi, 12) from the same locality 
has an ivory base with a lead tip in the form of a truncated cone. 

In the neighborhood of Bering strait and Hotham inlet, large, flat 
labrets made of jadite were not uncommon. The beautiful specimen 
(plate xx11, 15) obtained in Hotham inlet by Mr Woolfe measures oneand 
seven-eighth inches by an inch and a quarter on its outer surface. It 
has an oval button on the inside an inch and a half in width; the out- 
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line of the exposed surface is quadrangular, with the two sides rounded ; 
the surface is plain, beveled at each end and crossed lengthwise by a 
groove. Other styles of labrets worn along this coast, in addition to 
those already described, have a large inner flange beveled to fit the 
teeth, and a large, rounded, knob-like head to project through the lips; 
these are made from various materials, usually some kind of stone. 

The specimen (plate xx11, 14) from Kotzebue sound is the finest labret 
obtained. It is made of nephrite and measures three and a half inches 
long by an inch and a quarter wide on its outer surface. It is reduced 
in thickness uniformly, is very regular in outline, and has a well-made 
button-shape projection on the inner surface for fastening it in the lip. 

Some large labrets made of white quartz were obtained at Point 
Hope; they are circular in outline on their outer faces, measure an inch 
and a half in diameter, and have the ordinary flanged projection inside 
for holding them in position. Some of these have the outer face plane 
and a few have half of a large blue bead fastened to the center of the 
outer surface. Others have the middle of the outer surface plane and 
thence to the border slightly beveled. The labret shown in plate xx1, 
18, is a good example ot the variety with the bead in relief. Plate 
XXII, 17, shows one with plane surface. 

The collection also contains a specimen obtained by Mr Woolfe from 
Point Hope, which has a large blue bead fitted upon a wooden peg 
which pierces the hat-shape portion of the labret in a manner exactly 
similar to those from the island of Nunivak and adjacent mainland. 

Among the males labrets are worn only after puberty, as the lips of 
the young boys are not pierced until that period. The hole is made 
just below each corner of the mouth and at first a long, thin, nail-like 
plug of ivory, about an inch in length, having a slight enlargement at 
the inner end, is thrust through the opening and left for some time. 
After the wearer becomes accustomed to this, a somewhat larger plug is 
made, like that shown in plate xx1I, 22, from Sledge island, and inserted 
in the hole for the purpose of enlarging it. This process is repeated, a 
larger plug being used on each occasion until the hole is of the size 
desired. In many cases it is so large that the teeth are visible through 
the opening when the labret is not in place. 

To complete the process of enlarging the hole, a man uses a series of 
from six to eight or ten of these little plugs, which he afterward 
pierces at their small ends and keeps strung upon a sinew ~d, as 
shown in plate Xx11, 25, from Koyukuk river and figure 23 of tiie same 
plate from Unaktolik. These he may keep among his small effects 
or they may be hung as pendent ornaments to the end of his wife’s 
waist belt, or to the strap of her needle case. When they are used in 
this way as ornaments, the men frequently etch little patterns upon 
them, as shown in some of the specimens (plate XXII, 23), which have 
about their center a double band of incised lines, making a zigzag pat- 
tern, with the raven totem mark toward the larger end. Various other 
figures are also drawn upon these ornaments as faney may dictate. 
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‘The people of Kowak and Noatak rivers, like those of Point Hope 
and the adjacent Arctic coast, wear large labrets, varying from half an 
inch to nearly two inches in diameter. The materials from which these 
are made varies greatly, among them being granite, syenite, jadite, 
quartz, slate, glass, lignite, and wood, as well as walrus and fossil mam- 
moth ivory. The heads, as already described, may be round, squarely 
beveled, angular, knoblike, or of various other forms. The photographs 
of men taken at Point Hope and Kotzebue sound show the appearance 
of these objects when in place (plate Xx11I and figure 10), 


Fic. 10—Kotzebue sound Malemut men and women. 


The specimen from Point Hope, figured in plate xx11, 24, is a knob- 
head labret made of a dark green stone. Another from the same 
locality (plate xxi, 15) has a hat-shape base of ivory with a large blue 
bead on a wooden pin inserted in a hole made in the basal portion of 
the labret. 

In wearing large stone labrets, the lip is dragged down by their 
weight, so that the lower teeth and gums are exposed. It is the usual 
eustom to wear but one of the larger size at a time, one of smaller 
dimensions being inserted on the opposite side of the mouth. While 
traveling with these people in winter, I found that during cold’ days 
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the labrets were invariably removed in order to prevent the lip from 
freezing, as must have occurred had they remained in place. The 
labrets were removed and carried in a small bag until we approached 
a village at night, when they were taken out and replaced, that the 


Fic. 11—Tattooing on women (a, South of Yukon mouth; b, East cape, Siberia; c,c, Head of 
Kotzebue sound). 


wearer might present a proper appearance before the people. They 
are also sometimes removed when eating and before retiring for the 
night. 

TATTOOING 


Tattooing is universally practiced among the women of the Bering 
strait region, but has attained its greatest development on the Siberian 
coast and St Lawrence island. On the tundra south of the Yukon only 
part of the women are tattooed, and I was informed that the practice 
is comparatively recent among them. They claim to have adopted it 
from the women of Nunivak island, who had straight lines on their 
cheeks, and also from having seen tattooing on the faces of Tinné 
women. The common pattern used in this district is a pair of lines 
across the chin from each corner of the mouth, as shown in figure 11,a. 


fa0 


Fic. 12—Tattooing on a St Lawrence island girl. 


Malemut women, as well as those from Noatak and Kowak rivers, 
cross the chin with series of lines of tattooing radiating from the lower 
lip, as shown in figure 11, b, c; they also frequently have straight lines 
across the back of the wrist and forearm. On St Lawrence island and 
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the adjacent Siberian coast women have the sides of their faces (figure 
12) and their arms and breasts covered with finely designed patterns of 
circles and scroll work, sometimes crossed by straight lines. 

At East cape, the women ordinarily have six or eight pairs of lines 
crossing their chins, and on each side of their faces patterns of circles 


Fic. 183—Tattooing on a woman of St Lawrence islind 


and spiral lines; also, two or three vertical, parallel lines crossing their 
temples and extending to the chin. The patterns on the cheeks 
usually cover a space about four inches in width extending from the ear 
toward the nose and from the eye to the lower jaw. 

On the inside of the forearm two long parallel lines usually extend 
from the elbow to the bor- 
der of the palm. These 
are crossed just below the 
elbow by two short lines, 
and the wrist is crossed by 
four lines which sometimes 
completely encircle that part of the arm (figure 14). On the body the 
tattooing covers the breast and sometimes the shoulders and upper 
arms. 

The pattern shown in figure 12 was seen on the face of a little girl of 
St Lawrence island. Figure 13, showing the tattooing on the face of a 


‘1G. 14—Tattooing on a woman's arm, East cape, Siberia. 
Fig. 14—Tatt gs East cape, Sil 
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woman of this island, is from a sketch made and kindly presented to 
me by Mr Henry W. Elliot. 

At Mechigme. bay, Siberia, a man was seen who had a double circle 
connected by radiating lines on each cheek (figure 15, a). At Plover 
bay a boy had the raven totem over each eye, as shown in the illustra- 
tions of totem markings. On St Lawrence island a man had circles, 
representing labrets, near the lower corners of his mouth, and two 
short, parallel lines on each temple (figure 15, b). 


BEADS AND EARRINGS 


The practice of piercing the septum of little girls is still common 
among the Eskimo of the Alaskan mainland. While the children are 
small they wear one or more beads about the size of buckshot pendent 
from this hole so that they rest upon the upper lip. When the girl 
reaches maturity, the nose beads are not worn, and I never observed 
any use made by women of the hole in the septum except for carrying 
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Fic. 15—Cireular forms of tattooing (a, on a Mechigme bay man; b,on a St Lawrence island young 
man). 


small objects like needles, which are frequently thrust through the 
opening and held in place by the pressure of the wings of the nose on 
either side. . 

On the Asiatic coast large boys and young men were frequently seen 
wearing two or three beads strung on their hair so as to hang down 
over their foreheads. The hair and the clothing of little girls and young 
women of the district south of the lower Yukon are highly ornamented 
with beads. These are hung in parallel strings, held in position as flat 
bands by means of small, flat, ivory rods, or by strips of heavy skin 
pierced with holes at short intervals, through which pass the cords on 
which the beads are strung. Loops of these bands sometimes hang 
from the earrings over the shoulders to the breast; others are attached 
to the braids of hair above the ears. To these loops is frequently 
attached a heavy copper ring. 

The practice among women of piercing the lobe or outer edge of the 
ear is common in all the territory occupied by the Eskimo visited by 
me. In some instances only the lobe is pierced, and in others holes 
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are made along the outer border above the lobe. It is also common 
for men to have their ears pierced, particularly in the district between 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim, where they wear huge earrings, from which 
frequently hang strings of beads, extending under the chin from ear 
to ear in a long loop. The variety of earrings worn by the women in 
the vicinity of the Yukon and the Kuskokwim is very great, as shown 
by the series illustrated in plates xxiv and xxv; they are made of 
ivory, with occasional settings of beads or other objects. Elsewhere 
along the coast very much less variety in the ornamentation of these 
objects was observed. 

It is interesting to note that the greatest richness of ornamentation 
and variety in form of earrings is found among the people of the district 
south of the lower Yukon, which coincides with the elaborate style of 
their carvings on masks and other objects. 

Earrings worn by men of the tundra between the Yukon mouth and 
the lower Kuskokwim are made of ivory and are very large. They are 
usually rectangular and measure from an inch and a quarter to two 
inches in length by three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a quarter 
in width. Frequently there are four plane sides, but some of them 
have the lower end rounded, while others have this portion beveled 
from each side to the center. They commonly taper slightly from 
above downward. The front is excavated, leaving a narrow rim of 
ivory around the border, the sides of the excavation being parallel 
with the outline of the tablet-like piece forming the ornament. Fre- 
quently this excavated space is crossed midway by a narrow ridge of 
ivory, which subdivides the central opening into upper and lower divi- 
sions of equal size. This sunken area is then filled with some kind of 
cement, probably made from spruce gum, in which are set various 
shining objects. 

The following descriptions cover some of the most interesting forms 
of men’s and women’s earrings contained in the collection. The speci- 
men from Kaialigamut shown in plate xxv, 12, measures an inch and a 
quarter in length by three-quarters of an inch in width and has its 
outer face divided by an ivory ridge. The excavated spaces are filled 
with a black cement, and set in each subdivision are three small, square 
pieces of lead, making six on each earring. The lower end is beveled 
to a point, and like all of these large earrings has a boss on the pos- 
terior surface near the lower border, which is pierced with a hole for 
fastening the ends of little pendants of beads. In addition, this speci- 
men has a longer string of beads passing beneath the chin to the 
opposite side. The hook for attaching these ornaments to the ear is 
cut from the same piece of ivory and extends back and downward 
nearly to the lower point of the carving. 

Another example from Kaialigamut (plate xxv, 10) is similar in shape 
to the one last described, with the lower end beveled to a point. It is 
two inches in length by an inch and one-eighth wide, and has set in 
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the cemented outer face several fragments of bottle glass. On the 
back is the usual long, stout hook, and a small pierced knob or boss 
is provided near the lower point for the attachment of strings of beads. 

The earring from Nunivak island shown in plate xxv, 13, is an inch 
and five-eighths long by an inch wide, with the lower end of bow shape. 
The excavated front surface is not subdivided by an ivory ridge, but 
has an insertion of some white substance crossed by regular black lines 
forming a diamond-shape pattern over which is neatly fitted a piece of 
window glass, 

Another specimen (plate xxv, 11), from Big lake, is of quadrilateral 
outline and has an ivory septum across the center forming two sub- 
divisions filled with cement, in which are set four rounded fragments 
of brass, one at each corner, with a round bead of iron in the center. 
A smaller specimen than this, from the same locality, has four white 
beads set in the cement at each corner of the subdivisions, with frag- 
ments of glass in the center. Another earring, from Konigunugumut, 
has small fragments of mica imbedded in the cement. 

The greatest variety of carving, however, is shown in the earrings 
worn by women. These are sometimes plane-face, quadrate, or oval 
pieces of ivory with a stout hook in the back; but, as a rule, the fronts 
are variously carved and ornamented. 

A common style of ornamentation consists of a series of concentric 
rings with a round pit or dot in the center. Their faces are frequently 
crossed by fine, etched, ray-like lines. Another form is that of the 
circles and ray-like lines shown in plate xxtv, 18, from Askinuk. 
All these rings have a stout hook for attaching them to the ear, and 
a pierced boss near the lower border, on the posterior side, for the attach- 
ment of a string of beads. 

From Cape Vancouver was obtained the specimen shown in plate. 
xxiv, 5, which exhibits another form, consisting of a circle five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, with a round hole in the center and a knob on 
each corner, and a long, narrow bar at its lower edge, all carved from 
a single piece of ivory. The front is surrounded by a series of seven 
neatly etched concentric circles. 

From the same locality is a similar earring (plate XxIv, 1), having 
the circles spaced in pairs, between the outer and the next to the outer 
set of which are a series of round, sunken dots. 

The example illustrated in plate xxrv, 2, from Nunivak island, is an 
inch and an eighth long by three-fourths of an inch wide. The upper 
portion is circular, with concentric rings, and the central hole is filled 
with a little ivory plug; the borders have on each corner a little spur, 
also of ivory, and below, extending downward, two oblong ivory pro- 
jections with rounded ends which are pierced by a small, round hole. 
The front surfaces of these are convex and are covered with a series of 
five concentric circles; etched lines extend from the outer circle down 
on the front of the lower projections, and a little cirele surrounds each 
of the holes near the lower eud. 
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The specimen from Chalitmut figured in plate xxrv, 6, is small and 
rounded; it is a little over half an inch in diameter, and has a rounded 
knob at each corner. The center has a black spot aud two concentric 
rings with spaced dots scattered around these and a dot in the middle 
of each corner projection. 

Another small set (plate xxiv, 8) from Chalitmut measures half an 
inch in diameter and is rudely oval in shape, with five small circles and 
dots arranged in the form of a cross on a slightly convex face. 

A single earring obtained from St Michael (number 129265) exhibits 
two circles, joined one below the other, and each having the front coy- 
ered with concentric rings with a piece of lead set in the center. There 
is a hole at the lower end for the attachment of a string of beads. 

A pair from Nulukhtulogumut (plate XXIv, 3) measure three-quarters 
of au inch in width. They are of the usual rounded pattern with pro- 
jecting corners, and with the center excavated and set with half ofa 
blue bead, which is surrounded by two concentric circles, the outer one 
having spur-like etched lines drawn from it to thé corner projections. 

Another example (plate xxiv, 4) from Kaialigamut, is three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, with rounded outline and convex face, in which 
is set half of a large, amber-colored glass bead. 

In addition to the styles already described, the country between the 
lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim affords a considerable variety of these 
ornaments, upon whieh are carved the features of men, animals, and 
tunghit. These are usually oval in outline, measuring from half an 
inch to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, but some are oblong in 
Shape. A pair from Chalitmut (plate xxiv, 15) are square, with the 
features raised in relief in the center. 

A pair from Kushutuk (plate xxIv, 15) are each three-quarters of an 
inch in length and in shape represent a small seal. 

The ornamentation of the specimen from Cape Vancouver illustrated 
in plate XxIv, 16, represents the features of a tunghdk, and on another 
from the same locality (plate xxtv, 14) is shown the face of a short- 
ear owl. 

Northward from St Michael to Bering strait the earrings used are 
more oblong in shape, being longer and narrower in proportion; they 
are also less handsomely ornamented, and the entire workmanship is 
more crude. These measure from half an inch to an inch and a half 
in length and from an eighth to half an inch in diameter. 

An oblong, convex-face pair (plate xxtv, 19), from Sledge island, 
measure a little over an inch and a quarter in length and three-eighths 
of an inch in breadth, and have half of a large blue bead set in the 
front of each. Most of the earrings from this island have the faces 
crossed by deeply incised lines, although there were obtained one or 
two pairs which are perfectly plain. 

The specimen from Cape Vancouver shown in plate xXrv, 7, is a disk 
with a series of concentric circles on its face; another (plate xx1v, 11) 
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from the same locality represents a grotesque human face with tufts 
tied on each side to represent a woman’s braided hair, while another 
(plate xxv, 17), obtained also at the same place, represents the features 
of a seal. 

The only metal earrings obtained were collected on the lower Yukon. 
They are made of copper, of the usual round style worn by women, with 
concentri¢ circles on the face and projecting knobs at the corners. 

A pair of earrings (plate xxrv, 9), obtained at St Michael by Mr L, M. 
Turner, show smooth, disk-like faces three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, back of which project for about a quarter of an inch rounded 
ivory pins extending downward three-quarters of an inch to roughly 
truncated tips pierced for the reception of the ends of a string of beads. 
These are the only earrings of this description that were seen. 

A pair from Cape Vancouver (plate xxiv, 12) are long, narrow, and 
ovalin shape. They are an inch long, by three-eighths of an inch wide, 
and taper down to a narrow, flattened point pierced as usual for attach- 
ing a string of beads. Extending lengthwise along the median line of 
the faces is a ridge from which the surface is beveled away on both 
sides. On this doubly beveled surface is represented, by means of 
incised lines and dots, a grotesque human face with labret holes below 
the corners of the mouth, 

Another pair, from Nulukhtulogumut (plate xxry, 10), are broadly 
oval in outline with a grotesque human face on the front; they measure 
seven-eighths of an inch long by nearly three-quarters of an inch wide. 

Plate xxv, 9, shows a pair from Chalitmut, three quarters of an inch 
long by half an inch wide, having an oval outline and a slightly con- 
vex face. An incised line extends vertically through the center, with 
two pairs of beveled lines extending thence diagonally downward to 
the border on each side. In the three spaces thus made along each 
side of the surface are three small circles and dots. From the lower 
ends of these rings hang two pendants of beads two and one-half inches 
in length, and a string of beads twelve inches in length connects them 
below the chin. 

A pair of rounded earrings from Sfugunugumut (plate xxv, 7) are 
about seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and have knob-like projec- 
tions on four corners, each of the latter having an incised dot in the 
center. The faces are marked by two concentric circles, with a hole in 
the center, which is plugged with wood. A hole in the lower edge of 
these rings serves to attach the upper edge of a band over four inches 
in length, made of seven strings of beads, which are spaced near the 
upper end by a flattened ivory rod an inch and a half long, pierced 
with a hole for each string. Near the lower end they are held in place 
by a similar strip made from a thick piece of sealskin. 

On the islands as well as on both shores of Bering strait, the women 
frequently wear pendent from their earrings, in place of beads, strings 
of the little orauge-color horny sheaths from the angle of the bil! of 
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the crested auklet, in a double row four or five inches in length and 
terminating in one or more beads. 


HAIR ORNAMENTS AND COMBS 


The tonsure is universally practiced by the Eskimo wherever I 
traveled among them, whether on the American or on the Siberian 
coast, with the possible exception of some of them in the upper Kusko- 


Fic. 16—Hair combs (;%). 


kwim region. The general style is to shave the top of the head, leaving 
a narrow fringe of hair about the border, which usually is kept trimmed 
evenly two or three inches in length around the head. 

The women dress their hair by parting it along the median line and 
arranging it in a pendent braid or club-shape mass behind the ear, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration (plate xxv1) of some women at 
Cape Smith. Sometimes the ends of the braids are united at the back 
of the head, or they may be arranged with strips of fur or strings of 
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beads into club-shape rolls hanging down to the shoulders or even over 
the breast. Very often the strips of fur worn are those of the animal 
representing the family totem, and when wrapped about the hair in this 
manner they indicate the gens to which the woman belongs. 

South of the Yukon mouth the women are especially fond of orna- 
menting the pendent rolls or braids of hair by hanging bands and 
strings of beads upon them with ivory ornaments attached, some of 
which are figured. They usually represent the faces of animals or of 
grotesque semihuman creatures. The ornament from Big lake illus- 
trated in plate xxv, 1, is of ivory and represents the face of a wolf. 
Another (plate xxv, 2), from Konigunugumut, represents a grotesque, 
semibuman face. On one from the lower Kuskokwim (plate Xxy, 3) 
there is a representation of a human countenance, while one from 
Agiukchugumut (plate xxv, 4) shows also a grotesque face. Another 
specimen from Big lake (plate xxv, 6) is ornamented with a conven- 
tional pattern. : 

Combs used by the Eskimo for the hair are made by cutting slots in 
the straight edge of flat or slightly curved pieces of deerhorn, walrus 
ivory, or bone. 

A rather elaborately made deerhorn comb (figure 16,1) is from the 
lower Yukon. It has a series of teetlr along one edge; the handie has a 
bear’s head in relief on each side, and a ring of the material is left on 
the back to strengthen the comb and to afford a better grip for the 
hand. The upper side of the handle is crossed by parallel grooves 
and a zigzag pattern formed by a series of circles pierced with central 
holes. 

A specimen from Sledge island (figure 16,5) is a flat tablet of deer- 
horn with a series of teeth in one end and two projecting animal heads 
carved on the upper end of the handle. Another, from St Michael 
(figure 16,4), is of deerhorn, with the handle ornamented by lines and 
dots and terminating in a ring. In figure 16,6, is shown a comb, from 
the Diomede islands, made from a hollow bone, which has a series of 
teeth of different sizes surrounding each end. 

Figure 16,2, shows an example from Nunivak island made from a piece 
of walrus ivory, and has one end provided with large teeth and the 
other with smaller ones. Another, from St Lawrence island (figure 
16,3), is cut from a paddle-shape piece of bone. It has large rounded 
teeth and a slender handle, pierced near its upper end. 


BRACELETS 


Bracelets of iron, brass, or copper are worn by women and girls 
throughout the region visited. The men also use bracelets made of a 
sealskin cord on which is strung one or more large beads of ivory or 
other substance. They are generally used while at sea for rolling under 
the end of the sleeves of the waterproof skin frock. In plate xxv, 5, 
is shown an example of these bracelets from Nunivak island. 
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BELTS AND BELT BUTTONS 


Throughout the Eskimo country from the lower Kuskokwim to the 
Arctic coast, a favorite waist belt worn by the women is made from the 
incisors of reindeer. These are obtained by cutting off the tip of the 
lower jaw, leaving sufficient bone to retain the teeth in their natural 
position. These rows of teeth are sewed along a strap of rawhide, 
one overlapping the next in scale-like succession, so that they form a 
continuous series along its entire length. 

Some of these belts have a double row of such teeth, and as each set 
represents a reindeer, it is evident that a long period of hunting is 
necessary ere a sufficient number can be accumulated. 

In addition to the belts made of reindeer incisors, they have others 
made by fastening along the surface of a strap of tanned sealskin a 
series of smooth brass buttons in close succession, or they ornament 
the entire length of the outer surface of the belt with circles and lines 
of beads arranged according to the fancy of the wearer. 

When worn, the belts are brought loosely around the waist and held 
in place by a toggle or button, whichis attached to the belt by a short 
cord tied through a hole pierced in the button for the purpose. These 
cords are attached to the belt about a foot or fifteen inches from the 
ends, so that the latter hang down in front of the hips on each side. 

The belt buttons are passed through a cord loop on the opposite side 
of the belt and thus hold it in place. They are made of ivory, bone, or 
reindeer horn, and have very great variety of form. Some are merely 
rounded knobs, or are made from the tooth of a bear or walrus pierced 
in the middle, while others are in the form of hooks. Flat button- 
shape carvings, with squared, circular, or oval outlines are common, 
but most numerous of all are those made in the forms of seals, walrus, 
birds, and men. 

A number of these objects have been illustrated (plate XXvII) in 
order to show their great variety aud to demonstrate the skill and 
ingenuity in carving which these people possess. 

The following notes describe the character of those figured, which 
are made of ivory except where other substances are indicated. 

The specimen from Cape Nome, illustrated in plate Xxvu, 1, is a 
good example of this style of fastener. A similar object, shown in 
figure 2 of the same plate, is from Chalitmut; this is a fragment of 
deerhorn, an inch and three-quarters long and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. smoothly rounded, and pierced with a central hole. 
Another (figure 4), from Kotzebue sound, consists of a long, quadran- 
gular piece of walrus ivory an inch and a half long by half an inch in 
width, with a narrow, raised ear or projection on the middle of the 
inner surface, which is pierced lengthwise for the passage of a cord; 
the front is marked with incised lines. Figure 5 illustrates a specimen 
from Chalitmut, which is somewhat similar in shape to the last, 
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except that it is round and about half an inch in diameter. It has a 
flattened projection on one side, which is pierced to receive the cord. 

Another example from Cape Nome (plate xxvu, 6) is a narrow, oblong 
piece of ivory, having the front strongly convex and the back slightly 
concave, with a projection near the middle, through which passes a 
broad opening for the cord. Another, from Chalitmut (plate xxvu, 
25), is a roughly oval, plummet-like piece of ivory, with a stem-like 
projection on one end which is pierced for the cord; the surface is 
crossed by incised lines extending around each face and by a similar 
line around its greatest diameter, between which and the stem are four 
sets of circles and dots. 

The specimen from Anogogmut, illustrated in plate xxvil, 16, is a 
neatly made carving of a seal an inch and three-eighths long, with a 
projecting ear-like piece on its lower surface, through which a trian- 
gular hole admits a cord. Another, from Nunivak island (plate xxv11, 
15), is a double oval carving, with an angular projecting ear on the 
lower surface for the attachment of the cord. On the front the double 
oval surface meets at a narrow neck, each end having etched upon it a 
grotesque countenance, probably representing the face of a seal. 

The fastener shown in plate xxvul, 12, from Sfugunugumut, is an 
inch and a half long, made from walrus ivory in the shape of a white 
whale, and is pierced through the side. Figure 3 shows a carving 
from Agiukchugumut, two and a quarter inches in length, slightly 
resembling in outline the incisor of a bear; on the truncated end is a 
grotesque semihuman face, and etched upon the sides are lines, circles, 
and dots, including the representation of fore and hind limbs. It 
represents some being recognized in the mythology of the Eskimo. 

Plate Xxvul, 7, represents a neatly made carving, an inch and three- 
quarters long, in the form of a walrus, the flippers of the animal being 
conventionally shown in relief. It is from the lower Kuskokwim. 

Plate xxv, 11, shows a miniature carving, from Sledge island, repre- 
senting a white bear; it is an inch long and is pierced through the side 
for the cord. 

Plate xxvu, 8, illustrates a fastener, from Nunivak island, represent- 
ing a walrus. It measures two and a half inches in length and is 
pierced vertically for the cord. 

An unnumbered piece from Kushunuk is a small carving represent- 
ing on its front a grotesque figure of a woman; it is pierced on the 
back for the passage of the cord. 

Plate xxviI, 10, represents a small carving, from Nunivak island, an 
inch and three-eighths long, almond-shape in outline, flat on the lower 
edge and concave on the upper} the latter surface has marked upon it 
the figure of a fish, with a broad, deeply incised, crescent-shape 
mouth; it is pierced vertically for the cord. 

Plate Xxvul, 14, shows a fastener from Cape Nome; it measures an 
inch and a half in length and represents the heads of two polar bears 
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with open mouths and joined at the necks. A hole passes laterally 
through the bases of the necks for the cord; the heads are divided by 
a deep, broad incision, separating them from each other at their bases. 

Another fastener from Cape Nome (figure 17) is a fine piece of com- 
posite carving. Held in one position it represents the head of a white 
bear; turned with the other surface upward it represents a seal, the ears 
of the bear serving in that case for the fore-flippers of the latter animal, 
while a ridge along both sides of the posterior portion of the seal’s 
body marks the position of its hind flippers and serves to outline the 
lower jaws of the bear. This object can also be used as a cord handle. 

Plate xxvit, 13, from Point Hope, is an excellent representation of 
the skull of a walrus an inch and a half in length. Figure 21 of the 
same plate represents a fastener from Askinuk, in the form of a seven- 
fingered human hand. 

Another style of button or belt fastener is made from a rounded, 
oval, or quadrangular flattened piece of ivory or bone, pierced through 
the center with a single hole for the accommodation of the belt cord. 

The following fasteners are also illustrated in plate XXVII: 

Figure 19, from the lower Yukon, 
is a thin, square piece of ivory, 
pierced in the center by a hole for 
the cord; its border is surrounded 
by a series of etched lines, forming 
a wave pattern; extending toward 
the center from each corner are 
etched the tridentate marks repre- 
senting the raven totem. 

Figure 20 is from Cape Vancou- 
ver. It has a circular face, with four projecting knobs at the corners, 
and etched upon the front are seven concentric circles; the knobs at 
the corners are pierced and the holes are plugged with wood; two 
circular lines surround the holes. 

Figure 22, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a round, convex-face piece 
of ivory, with the surface neatly carved in relief with a wave pattern 
alternating with rings; a large ear-like projection on the back is 
pierced for the cord. 

Figure 18, from Anogogmut, is an inch and a quarter long, rounded 
above and square below, with a slightly oval front, on which, in low 
relief, is a grotesque human face. The usual ear-like ring on the back 
serves for attaching the cord. 

Figure 17, from Nunivak island, is an inch and three-eighths long 
and an inch and a quarter wide. It is excavated at the back, and on 
the front has a well-made representation of human features, with the 
mouth and the eyes pierced, and with lines representing snow goggles 
across the eyes; on the back is a strong ear for attaching the cord. 

Figure 24, from Cape Vancouver, represents the head of a salmon; 
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it is hollow and has an ivory pin passing through its base, to which a 
cord may be attached. 

In addition to the button-like objects described, other belt fasteners 
are made in the form of hooks. These vary from plain hooks, as in 
plate XXvIt, 30, to the elaborately carved forms shown in this plate. 

Figure 26, from Agiukchugumut, has its surface marked by incised 
lines inclosing the eye at the base of the hook, passing thence to a 
point, where they unite. <A similar but larger specimen is more elab- 
orately ornamented on its surface. 

Figure 27, from Chalitmut, represents a fish, and has an incision 
along tne entire length, following its outline. 

Figure 23, also from Chalitmut, is a square, flattened piece of ivory 
with a slit-like notch cut in on one side to a hole in the center, and 
with a beveled edge on one face. Both surfaces are marked by heavily 
incised lines. 

Figure 28, from the mouth of the Yukon, is a rudely made hook with 
the head of an animal carved upon the outer end, the.other end being 
pierced by a hole for the cord; along the back of the animal, from 
between the ears, extends an incised line, from which other lines 
extend diagonally down the'sides as though outlining segments. 

Figure 29, from the northern end of Norton sound, is a curiously 
made hook in the shape of a human figure, represented as sitting on 
its legs with the body bent forward and the head supported by the 
hands placed on either side of the face; the area inclosed between the 
neck and the arms serves for attaching the belt cord, and the legs 
extending forward and upward parallel to the body serve as a hook 
for insertion into the opposite loop. : 

Figure 9, from Kushunuk, represents a rudely outlined, grotesque 
human figure. 

Figure 30, from Agiukchugumut, shows a plain hook with an eye 
for the cord and two lines etched along the surface, surrounding the 
eye and following the outline. 

The men and boys wear belts of various kinds. Sometimes these 
may be simply a rawhide cord or strap of tanned skin; more com- 
monly, however, they are made of the skin taken from the feet of a 
wolverine or wolf, the claws being left on. It is soft-tanned without 
removing the hair and the edges are sewed together to make a continu- 
ous band; on the back is sewed the skin of the animal’s head, the 
nose being attached to the belt and the tail fastened to the lower end. 
These belts are highly prized, and it is very seldom that a man or a 
boy, unless he be very poor, does not possess his wolverine or wolf-skin 
belt. It is supposed to give the wearer a certain strength and prowess 
similar to those qualities in the animal from which the skin was taken. 

Belts representing the totem animal of the owner are also worn, and 
sometimes the mummified bodies of the little weasel are attached to them 
in front, in the belief that some of the animal’s prowess will be conveyed 
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to the wearer. These weasel belts were most frequently seen among 
people from the head of Norton bay and Kaviak peninsula, where 
they seemed to be particularly prized. The people from that section 
offered as much as two dollars’ worth of furs for the skin and the head 
of a weasel for this purpose. 


UTENSILS AND IMPLEMENTS 
LAMPS 


Throughout western Alaska, including the islands of Bering strait, 
and upon the coast of Siberia, open lamps are used for burning seal oil; 
they are made of clay, soap- 
stone, or other easily worked 
stone, and present considera- 
ble variety of form. 

At Point Barrow I saw a 
fine soapstone lamp (figure 
18), 2 feet long and 10 inches 
broad, weighing about 30 
pounds. The owner refused Fic. 18—Lamp from Point Barrow. 
to sell it, but the accompany- 
ing sketch made at the time shows the manner in which it is sub- 
divided by ridges of stone, with sunken interspaces; it is symmetrical 
in form and suboval in outline, with the convexity greatest on one side. 

At Hast cape, Siberia, | saw a stone lamp lying upon a grave, just 
back of the village, which is similar in outline to the Point Barrow 
lamp described, but it lacked the subdivisions 
across the interior; it is about 15 inches long and 
proportionately broad. 

The specimen illustrated in plate xxv1im1, 3, was 
found on the eastern coast of Siberia; it is made of 
stone, is suboval in outline, deeply excavated at 
the back, and slopes upward to a broad ledge in 
eae tee front; this ledge is crossed by a ridge of stone cut 

and stand (fall size). through in the center for holding the wick. 

On the Diomede islands similar lamps were found 
in use, but a child’s toy, made from ivory in shape of a lamp, was 
obtained on one of these islands, which shows a different form (figure 
19). It is suboval in outline and deepest in the center, with a ridge 
extending along each side just above the bottom, and with a groove 
cut through the middle of each side for the wick. This lamp is repre- 
sented as standing upon a stool like frame, which is supported by four 
legs, with a crosspiece on each side and two crosspieces on the ends to 
hold the legs in place. 

An example (number 64225) from Hotham inlet is of stone, subtri- 
angular in outline, with the convexity greatest on one side, toward which 
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the bottom slopes; the long, nearly straight, unnotched 2dge forms 
the ledge on which the wick rests. 

From St Lawrence island a number of lamps were obtained, showing 
considerable variety of form. 

Plate XXVUI, 7, represents a lamp made of clay, 114 inches long, 94 
wide, and 2? deep; it is suboval in outline, with a tray-shape bottom; a 
high, thin ridge runs along each side, just above the bottom, which 
projects upward, and inclines a little outward; a deep notch is cut 
through the middle of these ridges close to the level of the bottom for 
receiving the wick. The form of this lamp is precisely that indicated 
on the toy carving from the Diomede islands above described (figure 19). 

Plate XXVIII, 8, illustrates a lamp from St Lawrence island, 144 inches 
long by 124 wide and 23 deep. It is like the last in general shape, but 
slopes gradually from the sides downward to within a short distance 
of the bottom, when it drops suddenly to a depressed area about an 
inch deep, which occupies the entire bottom of the lamp; along each 
side of the bottom projects a ridge, which slopes upward and a little 
toward the middle. These ridges are pierced by a round hole near 
each end, about on a line with the bottom of the lamp, through which 
the wicks were inserted. Both this lamp and the.one last deseribed 
undoubtedly stood upon framework supports, and were used probably 
for cooking purposes. 

A tray-shape clay lamp (number 63569) from St Lawrence island is 
154 inches long by 102 wide; it has two projecting ridges on the inner 
sides, midway between the rim and the bottom, for supporting the 
wick. This, like the other large lamps from this island already 
described, was undoubtedly used for cooking. 

Plate xxvul, 4, shows a tray-shape lamp from St Lawrence island, 
which undonbtedly was used solely for illuminating purposes. It has 
the upper border flattened smoothly on three sides; along the front the 
slope extends gently backward toward the deepest part. Extending 
lengthwise, midway between the bottom and the front border or lip, is 
a thin projecting ridge; the front border of the lamp above this ledge 
shows signs of having been burnt; evidently the wicks had their bases 
supported against the raised ridge while their upper edges projected 
from the lip. 

Plate XXVIII, 5, represents the support for the last-described lamp. 
It is made of clay, and is in the form of a pot 5 inches high and 63 wide. 
It has a flat bottom, with the sides rounded to the front, where a cres- 
centic depression is made in the border, with a slightly raised point on 
the rim at each side. The lamp was placed on the mouth of the vessel, 
the depressed portion of which is just beneath the point where the wick 
rests along the outer edge of the lip, so that any drippings of oil which 
might run down would be caught in the vessel below. 

The lamp from St Lawrence island shown in plate XXVI1, 9, is some- 
what similar in shape'to the preceding, but having the bottom flattened 
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and on the posterior side a handle like projection which extends outward 
for two inches from the general outline of the lamp. Along the opposite 
side the bottom slopes gradually from the border to the side next to 
the projection just described, where its deepest point is found. Just 
below the border is a ridge for supporting the wick, which rests along 
the upper edge of the lamp in front. Plate xxviit, 10, represents a 
wooden bowl-like holder or support for this lamp. It is excavated into 
a smoothly oval, gourd-shape depression, and has the bottom flat to 
insure its retaining an upright position. 

All of the lamps from St Lawrence island are made with nearly flat 
bottoms, with the exception of that shown in plate xxv1u, 4, in which 
the base is rounded. 

Plate xxviu, 12, from Norton bay, is a erescentic toy lamp made of 
stone, with a sharp edge extending almost straight across one side, the 
remainder of the border approaching a semicircle. 

Figure 11 of the same plate is a clay lamp trom St Michael, very 
similar in shape to the preceding; it is the ordinary form used at that 
locality and in other villages of the Unalaklit. 

From St Michael there is a toy lamp (number 43470) made apparently 
by utilizing a natural hollow in a small stone. There is also a small 
toy lamp of stone (uumber 6475), from Cape Darby, of crescentie out- 
line, and sloping from the nearly straight border to the deepest point 
below the rim on the opposite side. 

Figure 6 represents a stone lamp obtained by Mr L. M. Turner at 
St Michael; it is nearly pear-shape in outline, with a smoothly sunken 
depression. 

Figure 2, from Big lake, shows a round, saucer-shape toy lamp of 
clay, with the bottom rounded and the interior regularly depressed. A 
series of three parallel grooves are incised around the outer edge, near 
the border; inside the border are seven incised parallel grooves, suc- 
ceeded by two others which encircle the center of the bottom and are 
counected with the series on the side by four spoke-like rays, each of 
which is formed by a series of four incised lines with an intermediate 
row of dots. 

Similar round, saucer-shape lamps are in common use from the Kus- 
kokwim to the Yukon mouth and are found also along the shore of 
Norton sound to St Michael. One of these lamps from the lower 
Yukon bears Museum number 38078a. It has two grooves encircling 
the outside, near the border; inside are four heavy grooves, and a large 
cross is incised in the center of the bottom. 


DIPPERS, LADLES, AND SPOONS 


In the neighborhood of Norton sound and the lower Yukon the most 
common form of dipper is made by cutting a long, thin strip of spruce, 
three to six inches wide, and fashioning one end into the form of a 
handle; the other end is thinned down to a long, wedge-shape point, 
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and the wood is steamed and bent upon itself so that the thin edge 
rests against the strip just inside of the base of the handle. It is then 
held in position by means of two pairs of sticks clamped upon opposite 
sides and tied by a wrapping of cord or spruce rootlets. After the 
frame becomes dry the clamps are removed and a series of holes are 
punched through the overlapping wood. The bottom of the cylinder 
formed by the sides has a groove extending around it, in which is fitted 
a circular or an oval piece of wood, with the edges chamfered. When 
this bottom is in place the stitching of rootlets is passed through the 
series of holes in the overlapping ends, holding them permanently in 
position. 

Plate xx1x, figures 6 and 7, illustrate dippers ot this description 
from Norton sound and Sledge island, respectively. The latter is not 
colored; the former has on the outside of the handle a band extending 
around the upper and lower edges of the sides, and a strip around the 
sides of the bottom painted red. The red borders on the sides are 
outlined on their inner edges by narrow black lines in a slight groove. 

Figure 8 of the same plate represents a dipper of slightly different 
pattern from the lower Yukon. It is obovate in horizontal section, and 
near the beveled edge of the end of the strips of wood which form the 
sides of the dipper there is a slightly raised boss extending across it as 
a strengthener. Exactly opposite this is a similar thickening of the 
side, which strengthens it and renders the curves around the ends 
uniform, in the same manner that a thickening in the center of a bow 
braces it and governs the curves. After being steamed the wood is 
bent until two notches cut in the upper edge come together at the 
points where one end of the strip should overlap the other inside of 
the handle. The ends are then held in place by means of four short, 
stout sticks, which are bound in pairs on the outer and inner sides by 
means of tightly wrapped spruce roots, which form a strong clamp. 
In this manner the wood is held firmly in place until it dries, after 
which the clamps are removed and a double series of holes are pierced 
for sewing. A groove is cut on the inner side near the lower edge, 
into which the chamfered edges of the bottom are sprung. Spruce root- 
lets are then sewed along the holes pierced in the side, and the dipper 
is ready for use. 

Plate xx1x, 12, from Ikogmut (Mission), represents a round, bowl- 
shape dipper cut from a single piece of wood, with a flat handle project- 
ing on the inner side; its capacity is about a quart. 

Figure 10 of the same plate, from St Lawrence island, is a flat- 
bottom, bowl-shape dipper, a little smaller than the preceding, which 
has around handle projecting from one side with a quadrate opening 
cut through it. 

The dipper from Cape Nome shown in plate XXIx, 9, is made from 
the horn of a Dall’s sheep. It has a deep spoon-shape bowl, with a 
jong, slender handle provided with an ivory pin, held in place by two 
ivory pegs set in a slot cut through its outer end and projecting down- 
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ward with a recurved hook. This is intended to prevent the hand from 
slipping. Dippers similar to this were obtained from Kotzebue sound. 

Among the handsome dippers observed was one seen at Point Hope, 
made from fossil mammoth ivory. It was oblong in outline, with a 
deeply excavated interior and a handle projecting at one end. 

Plate xxrx, 3, from Cape Nome, shows an oval, spoon-shape ladle, 
with a rounded handle, pierced by two orifices, projecting from one side. 
A ladle similar to the preceding in form of handle is common along 
the: coast of Bering strait from Cape Nome to the Diomede islands. 
A specimen from Sledge island, shown in figure 2 of plate xXxIXx, is 
similar as to the form of the bowl, but has a handle more ornately 
carved. 

The dipper from Chalitmut, shown in plate xxx, 24, has a handle 
smoothly rounded, with a long, slender, oval hole pierced through it. 
The inside of the bowl is surrounded by a checked pattern in black, 
with a curious figure representing some mythological being marked on 
the center in black paint. This paint is very durable, since it shows 
no signs of defacement, although the utensil has been used in hot water 
and in greasy compounds. 

Plate xxx, 19, from the lower Kuskokwim, is somewhat similar in 
outline to the last. The handle is provided with a very small hole, and 
the edge of the bowl is elevated like a rim above the point of insertion 
of the handle, This spoon has its inner border encircled by two black 
lines with crosslines, and in the center is painted, in black, the form of 
a seal with a spear attached to its back, to which is fastened a line with 
a float at its outer end. Near the upper edge of the handle are black 
crossbars. 

Plate xxx, 20, from Cape Vancouver, shows a spoon somewhat similar 
in shape to the preceding, but with the handle differing in outline and 
the inside of the bowl bordered by a black line, with a conventional 
drawing of some mythological animal. 

Plate xx1x, 5, from Chalitmut, has the outer end of the handle trun- 
cated and a long, narrow, triangular slot cut through it; the inside of 
the bowl is ornamented with two drawings, in black, of the killer whale, 
and the exterior surface is painted red; the handle is crossed by red 
and black bars. 

Dipper numbered 38630, is similar in outline to that just described. 
On the inside the figure of a man, a circle, and two skins, apparently of 
otters, are painted in black; the border of the bowl is surrounded on 
the inside by a black line. The handle and the lower border are red 
and the former is crossed by a black band. 

Plate xxx, 21, from Sfugunugumut, is similar in outline to the last 
mentioned. It has a seal-like animal painted on the bottom, showing 
details of its internal anatomy, and inclosed by two long arms with the 
hands extended and the palms pierced similarly to the hands. Similar 
figures are seen on masks from this district. 

A ladle with a deep bow], from Paimut, illustrated in plate xxx, 25, 
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has the handle narrowed near the base, then widened and narrowed 
again toward the top, ending in a rounded point; a triangular slot is eut 
through the handle, and near the top is a circular hole; its upper sur- 
face is carved around the border, and a quadrangular area with incurved 
sides is sunken near the base and painted black; on the lower surface 


a groove extends in toward the handle on each side and surrounds the © 


bottom. The form of a small fish is painted in black on the bottom of 
the bowl, which, near its border, is surrounded by two black rings 
connected by crossbars. 

Plate xxx, 23, from Chalitmut, has the handle made in two parts, 
joined by a crossbar near the outer end; the lower side of the bow] and 
part of the handle are painted red; above this the handle is crossed by 
one red and two black bands. On the inside of the bowl are painted 
figures of the curious hybrid animal known in Eskimo mythology as the 
metamorphosis of the white whale into a combination of wolf and whale. 

Plate xxx, 22, from Sfugunugumut, is similar in form to others 
described. It has the inside of the spoon outlined by a black line, and 
in the center a pattern like that seen on women’s earrings in this dis- 
trict, being a circle and a dot with four projecting points which form 
corners on the outside of the circle. 

Figure 9 of the same plate, from Konigunugumut, is a round-handle 
spoon, the handle being surrounded at equal intervals with three beads 
cut in the wood; it is not painted. 

Figure 10, from Chalitmut, is a plain-handle spoon having the form 
of a seal painted in black on the inner surface. 

Figure 16, from the Kuskokwim, is a plain-handle spoon having a 
double-head bird painted in black on the inside; the inner border of 
the bowl is surrounded by two black lines. 

Plate Xx1x, 4, shows a spoon from Sabotnisky with a plain handle 
narrowed near the bowl, which is pear-shape in outline and has the 
figure of an otter painted within it. The border is surrounded near the 
upper edge by two black lines; the edge of the rim is red, as are also 
the borders of the handle on each side, which are connected by a cross- 
bar of red in the middle; the two quadrangular areas of plain wood 
thus left on the upper surface of the handle are outlined in black. 

Plate xxx, 17, also from Sabotnisky, is a long, oval spoon, with the 
bowl continued to form the handle; it has both the upper and the 
lower surface ornamented with figures in black. 

Plate XXIx, 1, represents a rudely shaped ladle from Big lake. It has 
along handle, flattened above and oval below, and is painted red except 
on the inner surface of the bowl. On this unpainted portion is out- 
lined a figure of the head and fore part of the body of a mythological 
aninal, combining features of the wolf and the killer whale. The fin 
of the whale is shown rising from the shoulders of the animal, while 
the fore feet and the head of the wolf are also represented. 

Plate xx1x, 11, from St Lawrence island, 1s a broad, flattened scoop, 
with a short, projecting handle on the inner end and nearly square 
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across its outer border. This utensil is used for skimming oil or for 
taking the scum from boiling meat. 

Plate xxx, 15, represents a small, rudely fashioned wooden spoon 
from St Lawrence island, somewhat similar in outline to the scoop last 
described. 

Plate xxx, 18, from Sledge island, is a spoon with a deep bowl and 
a short, neatly turned handle. 

Plate xxx, 11, from Kulwoguwigumut, is a short-handle spoon 
having a narrow black line extending around the inner border of the 
bowl, in the center of which are the figures of three reindeer and a 
large pair of antlers in black. 

Plate xxx, 14, from Kushunuk, is a short-bandle spoon with a 
square, shovel-shape edge. 

Plate Xxx, 15, is similar to the last in shape, but has on the inside 
of its bowl the figure of a reindeer in black. 

Plate xxx, 12, from Kaialigamut, is a scoop-shape spoon, with a con- 
ventional representation of a wolf-like animal on the bowl, which is 
also ornamented with bordering lines of black, and is dotted over with 
round, red spots. 

Plate xxx, 7, from Point Hope, is a small ivory spoon, with a hole in 
the handle, to which is attached a piece of rawhide cord. 


Fig. 20—Marrow spoon (4). 


Plate xxx, 4, from Anogogmut, is a flat spoon, made from reindeer 
horn, having its smooth upper surface ornamented with three concentric 
circles and a black dot, and two parallel incised lines which extend 
around the surface just inside the border. 

Plate xxx, 3, from Kushunuk, is a long, narrow spoon of deerhorn, 
with a hole in the end of the handle for attaching a cord. 

Plate xxx, 5, from Kushunuk, is a deerhorn spoon, oval on the inner 
side and straight on the outer side, with a short handle projecting spur- 
like on one side. 

Plate xxx, 8, from Kushunuk, is a spoon with a shovel-shape bowl 
and a projecting arm-like handle at one corner. 

Plate xxx, 6, from Kushunuk, is a long-bowl, scoop-shape spoon 
without any distinct handle. 

A rudely made spoon of walrus ivory, from St Lawrence island, is 
represented in plate xxx, 2. It has a hole at one end of the handle for 
attaching a cord. Spoons similar in shape were obtained also on the 
Diomede islands. 

Plate xxx, 1, from Pastolik, is a spoon for extracting the marrow from 
bones. The handle is scalloped to receive the fingers; two parallel 
lines are etched along the borders of the scallops, which terminate below 
with the raven totem mark. A deerhorn marrow spoon from Kigik- 
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tauik has a rounded tip and scalloped handle, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure 20. 


WOODEN DISHES, TRAYS, AND BUCKETS 


The Tinné of the lower Yukon, adjoining the territory occupied by 
the Eskimo, are expert in woodworking. They fashion from spruce 
large numbers of wooden dishes, buckets, trays, and ladles, which they 
ornament with red and black paint, and the maker usually places bis 
totem mark on each utensil. They make trips down the river for the 
purpose of selling their products to the Eskimo, and travel as far as St 
Michael on the seacoast. In addition to this trade with the Eskimo, 
the articles manufactured by these people are distributed over a much 
greater extent of territory by means of intertribal trading among the 
Eskimo themselves. 

Besides the ware of this kind obtained from the Tinné, the Eskimo 
make similar articles themselves, which are as a rule equally well made. 
Examples of this class of work are shown in the ladles, dippers, and 
spoons already described and illustrated. The simplest form of tray 
or dish made by the Eskimo is that eut from a single piece of wood, 
and this variety of utensil is found over a wide area. 

Plate xxx1, 1, represents a rude bowl-shape wooden dish from Iey 
cape, Slightly flattened below to enable it to stand safely. 

Figure 2 of the same plate, from St Lawrence ‘island, is a slightly 
pear-shape, dipper-like dish, with a flattened bottom and a short, pro- 
jecting handle on one side. This is rather rudely made, as are all the 
articles obtained on this island. 

Figure 9, from the same island, is a tray-like dish with a long, 
obovate outline above, and slightly flattened below, with the handle 
projecting upright from one end. It is rudely made and is without 
ornamentation. 

Figure 6, from the lower Yukon, is a handsomely made, tray-like dish, 
cut from a single piece and bordered around the edge, outside and in, 
with a band of red paint, inside of which are two parallel narrow black 
lines connected by similar straight crosslines. 

Figure 5, from Chalitmut, is a deep tray, oval in outline and having 
the head of an animal at one end, which serves as a handle. At the 
other end is a skort, quadrate projection representing the animal’s 
tail. It is bordered around by a band of red, succeeded by an uncol- 
ored area and a red line in a groove around the outside. The bottom, 
both within and without, is uncolored. : 

Figure 4, from Big lake, is a smoothly finished, deep, tray-like dish. 
The rim is bordered with red and the inside 1s painted black. At one 
end projects a carving representing the head and neck of a human being. 
The face is turned upward and a short string of beads hangs trom each 
ear. Two white beads are inlaid to represent labrets, and a blue bead 
hangs from the pierced septum. A cireular piece of wood was cut from 
the rear of the head, through which the latter was excavated, and the 
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mouth and the eyes were pierced into the hollow interior. This orifice 
is closed with ameatly fitted circular piece of wood. 

Figure 8 represents a very well made tray-shape dish from Big lake; 
it is oval in outline and is cut froma single block. Projecting from 
each end are carved figures of grotesque human heads which serve as 
handles; the eyes are represented by white beads, and others are set 
around the grooved upper edge of the dish. The lower surface is not 
painted. A groove around the inside, below the edge, is painted black, 
succeeded by a red border, below which is a narrow black line. The 
inside bottom is ornamented with a large figure of a quadruped with 
a short tail and a curious bird-like head marked with a crest. 

Another kind of shallow tray or dish is made from two pieces of 
wood, the bottom shaped like a truneated cone, the base of which is 
turned up and chamfered to fit in a groove on the inside of the rim. 

In most specimens the narrow, ledge-like rim is made from a thick 
strip of wood, softened by steam, and then bent around with the beveled 
ends overlapping and fastened together with wooden pegs. These are 
in general use on the American coast and on the islands of Bering sea. 

Specimens from St Lawrence island are made in the same way except 
that the overlapping ends are sewed together with whalebone. The 
ledge-like borders are beveled to a central ridge on the inside and are 
plane along their outer surfaces; in the middle on each side these bor- 
dering strips are thickened slightly, in order that in bending them the 
curves shall be thrown out regularly. 

A tray of this kind from Nulukhtulogumut, represented in plate 
XXX, 3, is painted red around the rim and on the inside to cover the 
border. Just inside this is a narrow black line, and on the bottom is 
painted in black a grotesque figure of some mythologic animal having 
upraised hands with pierced palms; along one side of this figure is a 
row of five walruses and on the other five seals. 

Plate xxx, 8, shows a handsomely made tray of similar character, 
also from Nulukhtulogumut. It is about fourteen inches in length and 
has inlaid around the beveled inner edge of the rim a series of eight 
neatly cut, almond-shape pieces of white stone. The rim, both outside 
and in, is painted red, as is the upper edge on the inside. Just below 
this, on the inside, are two parallel, narrow black lines, and painted in 
black on the bottom is a grotesque figure of some mythological animal. 
showing anatomical details. 

Plate xxx11, 2, from the same locality as the last, is similar to it in 
form and has two mythological figures with heads like reindeer painted 
in black on the inside. 

‘Specimen number 45494, from Ikogmut (Mission), is a large tray 
measuring about 28 inches in length and 18 inches in width. It is 
painted red around the border, and hes two parallel black lines inside. 
On the bottom appears an alligator-like coiled figure, inside of which 
a mythologic animal is painted in black. 
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Plate xxx1lI, 7, from St Lawrence island, is another type of tray made 
from a broad, flat piece of spruce, which has a square groove cut across 
inside of each end; a strip of wood is bent upward to meet the end 
pieces, which are fitted into the grooves and held in place by means of 
thin strips of whalebone sewed through holes in both edges. This is 
a rude piece of work, showing none of the finish characteristic of speci- 
mens from the American coast. It is the only tray of this kind that 
was seen. 

Another style of utensil made in a similar manner to the trays, but 
with the overlapping ends sewed in two parallel seams by means of 
spruce roots, are the large tubs used for containing water, seal oil, 
berries, and other food supplies. 

Specimen number 45495 is a tub of this kind from Ikogmut. Its sides 
are 114 inches high above the upper edge of the bottom, which is exea- 
vated and of tray shape, with chamfered edges to fit into a groove around 
the inner edge of the side. The outline of the utensil is an elongated 
oval and measures twenty-two inches in length. Some tubs are larger 
than this; others are smaller and serve for many uses in the domestic 
economy of these people. One of the smaller sizes, from St Lawrence 
island (plate xxx1I, 1), 9 inches long, 24 inches deep, is the ordinary 
style of urine tub used by the Eskimo throughout the coast and islands 
visited. This with others of the same form obtained on St Lawrence 
island, have the overlapping ends united by sewing thin strips of 
whalebone through slit-like holes made for the purpose. The buckets 
used for carrying water are similar in form, the only difference being 
that they are provided with a handle or bail. 

A specimen from St Lawrence island (number 63237) has a bail made 
of a narrow, curved piece of bone cut from the jaw or rib of a whale and 
fastened at each end by whalebone strips passed through holes pierced 
in the edges of the bucket and in the ends of the handle. A small 
bucket from Cape Vancouver (plate xxx1I, 6) has the overlapping ends 
of the sides fastened by means of two seams sewed with spruce roots. 
The bail is a thin, narrow strip of reindeer antler, with a hole pierced 
in each end; it is bent and sprung over the inwardly projecting ends 
of two short bone pegs which are inserted through the rim on each side. 

Plate xxxu, 4, from Kushunuk, is very similar to the preceding, 
except that the curved handle has the holes in its ends fitted over a 
round, slender rod of wood which extends across the top of the bucket, 
piercing the rim on each side. 

Figure 5 of the same plate, from Kaialigamut, has the handle made 
from spruce roots, several turns of which are passed through holes 
inade for the purpose in the sides of the rim and then united by having 
the end wound around the strands crossing the top of the bucket and 
fastened at one side. From one side of the handle hangs a feather 
attached by a sinew cord. 


————— ee eee 
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PESTLES 


In connection with the round-bottom trays used to contain food, 
broad-head wooden pestles are used for crushing berries, seal fat, or 
livers of birds and fish with which various pastry mixtures are made. 

Plate xxxt, 3, from the lower Yukon, and plate xxx1, 7, from Ikog- 
mut, represent typical examples of these implements. They are made 
of wood, with large spreading heads and slightly convex lower sur- 
faces; they taper in somewhat conical form toward the handle, which 
in one consists of a large ring cut from the same piece as the head, 
and in the other has a flaring rim shaped like the bottom of a goblet. 


BLUBBER HOOKS AND CARRIERS 


Figure 8, plate xxxrira, illustrates a hook for handling blubber, 
obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor Dall. It consists of a short 
wooden handle curved to a pistol-like grip at the upper end, and having 
a slot on the inside of the lower end, in which is set the butt of a 
sharp-pointed ivory spur, which is pierced with a large hole, through 
which passes a strong rawhide lashing, which also passes through the 
wooden handle a little above the insertion of the ivory point. The 
base of the ivory point is held in position in the slot by means of an 
ivory pin, which is inserted through a hole made in the handle and in 
the base of the hook. 

A curious article, intended for carrying small pieces of meat or other 
articles when traveling (figure 9, plate xxx11«), was obtained at Chalit- 
mut. It consists of a wooden handle about seven inches long, slightly 
curved along the middle and pierced near both ends to admit the points 
of a crescentic rod of deerhorn, truncated at one end and pointed at 
the other, which is passed through one end of the wooden handle and 
wedged in by a wooden pin; the pointed end fits into the hole in the 
opposite side. Just above this the handle is pierced to receive a raw- 
hide loop, by which it can be hung up or carried. Pieces of meat or 
other objects are placed upon the carrier by being slipped upon the 
rod, which is withdrawn for the purpose, after which it is returned and 
the point again inserted into the hole in which it fits. 


BAGS FOR WATER AND OIL 


For carrying water or seal oil while making hunting trips at sea or 
on land small bags made from the stomachs or the bladders of reindeer, 
white whale, seal, or walrus are in common use. They hold from one 
to four quarts, and usually are provided with ivory nozzles, which are 
inserted in the narrow necks of the bags, and are then firmly lashed 
with sinew cord above the projecting ridge at the inner ends of the 
nozzles. In order that they may be filled easily these nozzles are 
made usually with a slightly flaring mouthpiece, which sometimes is 
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surrounded by a flaring, somewhat spoon-shape rim. The orifice is 
usually rather small, and is provided with a wooden plug or stopper. 
Occasionally a funnel is used for filling water bags or small oil bags of 
this character. 

One specimen of this kind of nozzle from St Michael (figure 11, plate 
xxxIIa) is of wood. The top is of spoon shape, rather flat in outline, 
with one end in the form of a grotesque walrus head with small ivory 
tusks and eyes represented by inlaid ivory pegs; the other end repre- 
sents the hind flippers of the walrus, and the fore flippers are painted 
on the inside of the top near the edge. The broad top is excavated 
downward to the center, where it is perforated by a round hole. The 
lower surface is convex, with a round, projecting, sae like base for 
inserting in the mouth of the bag. 

Figure 5, plate xxxtta, from St Michael, is a spoon-shape nozzle, 
with a projection below through which the hole passes. It is provided 
with a wooden stopper attached to a sealskin cord which is fastened 
into a hole made in a handle-like projection at one end. 

Figure 6 of the same plate, from Nunvogulukhlugumut, is a some- 
what similar spoon-shape nozzle, with a wooden stopper attached to a 
cord fastened into a hole at one end. 

Figure 2, from Agiukchugumut, is a funnel-shape mouthpiece, with 
a wooden stopper inserted in a hole in the lower part of the wide- 
mouth upper end. The outside is marked with raven totem signs. 

Figure 5, from Anogogmut, has a funnel-shape mouthpiece, with its 
outer rim marked with raven totem signs. 

Figure 4, from the lower Kuskokwim. is’a funnel-shape ivory 
nozzle, with the interior beveled. The outlines of a wolf and a white 
whale are incised on opposite sides of the opening in the interior. The 
outer border is marked with the raven totem sign. 

Figure 12, from Norton sound, is a nozzle made from walrus ivory; 
the surface is ornamented with etched lines and patterns, and the form 
of a seal’s head and back appear in relief on two sides. 

Figure 7, from St Michael, is a conical mouthpiece without orna- 
mentation. 

Figure 10, from Sfugunugunut, is a water bag, with a funnel-like 
wooden nozzle provided with a wooden stopper attached by a cord. 


RAKES 


Plate Xxxy, 2, represents a rake, from Sabotnisky, made from 
a piece of reindeer antler with the tips curved inward; the handle is 
worked down flat on the lower and flattened a little on the upper side, 
and has a notch for lashing it to a stout wooden haft, the lashing pass- 
ing through a hole in the handle. This implement is used for taking 
away the refuse in the fire hole of the kashim or for clearing away 
refuse material while building a house. It is used also for cleaning 
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drift material from about the place where nets or fish traps are set in 
rivers or small streams. 


ROOT PICKS 


Small picks, made from bone or ivory, with wooden handles, are used 
by the women for digging the edible bulbous roots of a species of grass 
which grows on the plains from the Kuskokwim northward to Bering 
strait. ‘ 

Figure 3, plate xxx11rJ, illustrates one of three picks from Norton 
sound. It has a flat, wooden handle with two large scalloped incisions 
near the butt to aid in grasping with the hand; it is grooved and pierced 
by two holes. The pick is made from a long, pointed, slender rod of 
walrus ivory, held in position against a groove along the front of the 
handle by rawhide lashings which pass through the holes. 

Figure 1 of the same plate shows a pick obtained on Nunivak island 
by Doctor Dall. It has a rounded, wooden handle, with a knob-like 
head, flattened in front to receive the pick and pierced by two holes for 
lashings. The pick is half of a walrus tusk, and its flattened side is 
bound against the front of the handle by rawhide lashings passing 
through two holes in the handle and two corresponding holes in the pick. 

Figure 2, from Cape Nome, is a small ivory handle for a root pick, 
grooved along the front to receive the pick and pierced by two holes 
for binding it in position; a third hole, midway of the iower side of the 
handle, is intended for another lashing, to form a brace on the lower 
part of the pick. 

BONE BREAKERS 


For the purpose of breaking large bones in order to extract the 
marrow, stone implements are used. These in some cases are simply 
hammer-like stones, used without handles, but they are frequently 
of very hard stone, ground to a sinooth polish and fastened by thongs 
to a short handle of wood or other material. 

Plate XXXIX, 3, represents a small hammer-shape bone breaker of pec- 
tolite from Cape Nome. It is somewhat oblong in cross section, with 
rounded corners. The sides are smoothly polished, but the ends are 
battered and worn down by use. 

At Point Hope there was seen a handsome stone breaker of clear 
white quartz. It weighed about a pound and a half and was polished 
to four very regular surfaces, with the corners somewhat rounded, 
and was secured to a wooden handle by a rawhide lashing. 


FIRE-MAKING IMPLEMENTS 


The method of obtaining fire, common to so many savage races, 
from the heat developed by the friction of a stick worked with great 
rapidity on a piece of soft wood by means of a cord, was found in 
common use among the Eskimo throughout the region visited, and the 
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people of the lower Yukon and thence southward to the Kuskokwim 
were specially expert in its application. 

A small notch is cut in the fire stick, in which the point of the drill 
is inserted, while the upper end, which usually is capped with a piece 
of stone or bone, is held in the mouth; the rapid revolution of the drill 
develops sufficient heat to set fire to the dust produced by the friction 
which accumulates around the pivot of the drill. This fire is then 
transferred to a small piece of punk or tinder and fanned into a flame. 

Plate xxxtv, 3, represents a flat stick, from Norton sound, used for 
fire making. It is of dry spruce, having a deep groove along its 
upper surface, with a series of little notches opposite each other in 
pairs along the whole length; near one end are four small circular 
pits, where the drill has been used. Figure 2 of this plate shows the 
drill intended for use with the fire stick. It is a round, slightly 
tapering stick of spruce, about 19 inches in length, and has the upper 
end painted red; the bow also is made of spruce, and is about 16 
inches long, with a rawhide sealskin cord attached to the holes in the 
ends. With this is used the ordinary mouthpiece cap (figure 1 of the 
same plate) slightly crescentic in form, with a square piece of white 
quartz set in its lower side. " 

Figures 4, 5, 7, and 8 of plate xxxrv illustrate a set of fire-making 
implements, from Chalitmut, consisting of a large drill, the cap of which 
has a piece of obsidian set in its lower surface, a double-hand drill 
cord with handles made from the points of small walrus tusks, and a 
broad fire stick with a step-like ledge on one side and several holes 
along the center where the drill has been used. 

In plate Xxxtv, 9, is shown a broad fire stick obtained at Cape Van- 
couver. It is made with a ledge along one side which slopes inward 
a trifle toward the center, where holes have been bored in making fire. 
The surface of this specimen is covered with deep holes, showing that 
it has frequently been used. 

Plate XXXIV, 6, represents a tinder box from St Michael. It is 64 
inches in length, and is made from a section of reindeer horn, truncated 
at each end and of roughly oval shape in cross section. It has a long, 
oval opening on one side, through which the interior was excavated. 

In addition to procuring fire by means of drills the Eskimo make 
common use of flint and steel. Sometimes the steel is replaced by a 
piece of iron pyrites, but usually a fragment of an old knife-blade or 
other steel object is carried. The flint is held between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, just above a little wad of tinder which fre- 
quently consists of fur plucked from a garment. The steel is grasped 
in the right hand, and as the downward blow is struck the spark ignites 
the tinder, which is then transferred to the bowl of the pipe, or to a 
larger piece of tinder surrounded by fine shavingsif the operator wishes 
to kindle a fire. 

Of late years matches have been sold by the fur traders and are 
greatly prized by these people, who are always anxious to obtain them. 
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SNOW BEATERS 


For beating snow from boots, clothing, and other articles made of 
fur, the western Eskimo use a long, flattened piece of bone, ivory, or 
deerhorn. Some of these are nearly straight, while others are more 
or less curved. 

Figure 21, 1, represents a beater of this kind, from Sabotnisky, made 
from walrus ivory, smaller at one end, where a strip of wood is lashed 
on the inner side by means of rawhide cord in order to give a firmer 
grip. This implement is suboval in cross section and is much heavier 
than is usually the case. 


Fia. 21—Snow beuters (75). 


A strongly curved beater from the lower Yukon (figure 21, 2) is made 
from split deerhorn with a knob, carved into the form of a man’s head, 
terminating the handle. A snow beater brought from St Lawrence 
island is exactly like the one from the lower Yukon in shape and mate- 
rial, including the knob at the end of the handle, except that the latter 
is not carved. 

The specimen from Sledge island shown in figure 21, 4, is made from 
walrus ivory, with a rounded wooden handle fitted upon one end; on 
the inside it has a central ridge and on the back is a broad, shallow 
groove. 

A long snow beater from Cape Prince of Wales (figure 21, 5) is made 
of a thin piece of whalebone, narrowed a little toward the handle and 
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pierced with a series of holes, through which cords are passed and 

Wrapped around the handle to give a stronger grip. <A double cord, 

about two inches in length, with a knob made from a little roll of cloth 

at its upper end, is attached to the 

handle, and serves for buttoning this: 
implement to the belt so that it may 

be carried conveniently. 

Another specimen from Cape Prince 
of Wales (figure 21,.3) consists of a 
long, tapering piece of ivory, nearly 
flat on one side and beveled to three 
surfaces on the other; the handle has 
a series of notches along each border. 

Strongly curved beaters of deer- 
horn, similar to those found on St 
Lawrence island and the lower Yukon, 
were observed in use among the na- 
tives of the eastern Siberian coast. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND ICE PICKS 


In the region visited, the Eskimo use 
wooden or bone shovels for clearing 
away snow from around their houses 
or for excavating the snowdrifts. 

Picks of walrus ivory or deerhorn 
are also used for removing frozen snow, 
for cutting holes in the ice for fishing, 
and for other purposes. 

A fine wooden snow shovel from 
Point Barrow is represented in plate 
xxxy, 4. The blade is broad, nearly 
flat, and formed of three pieces, held 
together by means of lashings of 
whalebone passed through holes bored 
for that purpose; the lower edge of 
the wood is fitted by a tongue into a 
groove, in a sharp, flat piece of walrus 
ivory, which is fastened by a series of 
wooden pegs. <A blue bead is inlaid 
on the upper part of the blade near 
the handle. The handle is 18 inches 
in length and subtriangular in cross 
section; the upper end is bound with 
braided cord of sinew, to give a firm grip for the hands, whileon the 
lower end, near the blade, is a lashing of whalebone. ; 

Figure 22, 2, from St Lawrence island, is a rude shovel made from a 
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piece of the jawbone of a whale, worked down to a thin, flat blade, 
roughly rounded in outline. Onits upper edge is a projection to which 
a stout wooden handle is fastened by means of a strong lashing of 
rawhide, which passes through two grooves and two holes in the blade. 

Figure 22, 1, from Ikogmut, is a wooden shovel with a long, flat blade 
and curved handle carved from one piece. The back surface of the 
blade is slightly convex, with a medium ridge which extends upward to 
the handle. The back and the 
portion of the handle where 
held are painted red. On the 
inner surface of the blade, 
near the handle, is the private 
mark of the owner, consisting 
of an incised circle and two 
straight grooves extending ob- 
liquely outward from its upper 
edge to the shoulders of the 
blade. 

Plate xxxv, 1, represents an 
ice pick obtained at Point Bar- 
row. It is made from a small 
walrus tusk attached to a flat 
wooden handle by strong raw- 
hide lashing passed through a 
hole in the handle and two 
holes in the butt of the pick. 
The handle is wrapped in two 
places with braided sinew cord, 
to afford a firm grip for both 
hands, above which are slight 
projections of the wood to pre- 
vent it from slipping. 


4 
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MALLETS 


Mallets of wood or deerhorn 
are used for breaking ice from 
the framework of fish traps 
and sledge runners, for driving small pegs, and for other similar 
purposes, 

Figure 23, 1, from Sabotnisky, is a deerhorn mallet about 12 inches 
in length, with one end worked down to a flattened handle and the 
other having a rounded knob truncated upon one face. The handle is 
pierced for the reception of a rawhide cord, by means of which the 
mallet can be suspended from the wrist. 

Figure 23,5, from Ikogmut, is a small wooden mallet with a slender 
rod-like handle about 53 inches in length; the head is made from a 


Fic. 23— Mallets (4). 
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rounded growth of wood which had formed an excrescence on the 
branch which serves as the handle. 

Figure 23, 2, from Sabotnisky, is a small deerhorn mallet with a han- - 
dle 34 inches in length, pierced at its outer end for a cord and with 
the head rounded above and truncated below. In the front are carved 
two large, eye-like cavities with a rudely shaped nose and a slightly 
incised groove to represent the mouth, giving the front a resemblance 
to a grotesque human face. 


IMPLEMENTS USED IN ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 
IVORY AND BONE WORKING TOOLS 


In former times the tools used by the Eskimo for working ivory, bone, 
and deerhorn were chipped from flint or other hard stones, and some- 
times for etching or scoring deeper lines the canine teeth of small 
mammals were used, mounted on a short handle. Since iron and steel 
have become common among them, however, tools made from these 
metals have superseded to a great extent the more primitive imple- 
ments. The tools now in use are scrapers, scoring or etching imple- 
ments, wedges for splitting the material, and narrow pieces of thin iron 
with serrated edges for use as saws. 

Figure 9, plate xxxvia, is a small saw obtained at Port Clarence by 
Dr T. H. Bean. The blade is set in a handle in a manner similar to 
that of a table knife. 

Figure 10 of the same plate is a saw from Cape Prince of Wales, 
evidently modeled from those in use by white men. It is 11 inches 
long; the blade is a long, narrow strip of iron with teeth cut in the lower 
edge; it is riveted into slots in small round pieces of ivory which are 
fastened into a wooden frame. A wooden rod extends across the 
middle of the frame into which it is dovetailed; a double cord of raw- 
hide is stretched across the frame, between the two strands of which 
a piece of bone is inserted for twisting the cords and thereby tighten- 
ing the blade of the saw in the frame. 

Another style of saw is made by inserting a narrow piece of iron with 
a serrated edge in a slot cut in a long piece of ivory, horn, or bone. 
Sometimes these saws are mere strips of iron with teeth cut in one 
edge and without either handle or frame. 

Figure 6, plate XxxvIa, represents a frame for one of these saws from 
Unalaklit. It is made of reindeer horn and has a projecting spur on its 
upper side, the same end being bent downward to serve as a handle. 

Figure 7 of this plate is a scoring or etching implement from the 
Yukon district. The iron point is wedged firmly into a slit in the end 
of the handle, which has a conical hole on one side, having evidently 
served as a cap fora drill. 

Figure 8, from Cape Darby, is a handle for one of these tools, made 
from two pieces of bone with a slot for fitting in an iron point; the two 
pieces are riveted together by wooden pins, and a rawhide cord is 
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wrapped tightly around the lower end to hold the iron point firmly in 
position. 

Figure 3 is an iron pointed awl, from Chalitmut, used as an etching 
tool in ivory working as well as for a bodkin. 

Figure 1, from St Lawrence island, is a similar tool of slightly differ- 
ent construction, being made with a slot on one side of the handle into 
which the end of the blade is placed; a wooden plug is then fitted over 
the slot, and the end wrapped around with a sinew cord to hold the 
blade and plug in position. From St Lawrence island another imple- 
ment of this kind was obtained; it is made in the ordinary style, with 
the blade wedged into a hole cut in the bone handle. 

From the same locality came another specimen (figure 4, plate 
XXXVI@) which has the blade fitted into a slot cut in the side of the 
wooden handle, and held in position by a wrapping of whalebone, one 
end of which is set in a slit in the handle. This is one of the rudest 
implements of the kind obtained. 

Figure 5, from St Lawrence island, is an ivory working tool with a 
_ curved blade made of iron set in a notch in the end of the handle. 
Figure 2, from St Michael, is another style of ivory working tool. It 
has a curved handle with a small iron blade set in a slot near the end 
ot the handle on the lower side. 


DRILLS, DRILL-BOWS, AND CAPS 


Drills are used for piercing holes in bone, ivory, reindeer antler, or 
wood. They consist of a wooden shaft with a point of stone or iron 
merely inserted in the wood or sometimes held firmly in place by wrap- 
ping with sinew or rawhide. A cap is fitted over the upper end, and 
the shaft is made to revolve rapidly by means of a stout rawhide cord 
passed twice around it and sawed backward and forward by the oper- 
ator who grasps handles in the ends of the cords. The large drills, 
used for boring holes in wood when manufacturing the frames of umiaks, 
kaiaks, and sledges, or in bone for sledge runners, are worked by two 
men, one of whom presses down on the cap of the stem and keeps it in 
position while the other works the cord. 

Smaller drills, with finer points, for more minute work are operated 
by one man, a bow being used instead of a loose cord, which enables 
the operator to use his left hand to hold the shaft in position by press- 
ing on the cap. If the material be hard and difficult to drill the cap 
piece is grasped in the teeth and both hands used to work the bow; or 
sometimes, if a small object is to be drilled, it is held in the left hand, 
the cap is held in the teeth, and the drill bow worked by the right 
hand, 

Plate xxxvil, 8, obtained at Point Barrow by Lieutenant Ray, is 
a large drill with a wooden stem, and with a well-made flint point 
inserted in its lower end and held fast by a wrapping of sinew cord. 
It is intended to be used with the double-hand cord. 

Figure 7 of the same plate, also obtained by Lieutenant Ray from 
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the same locality, has a flint point mounted in a hollowed bone ferrule 
to fit on the lower end of the shaft. 

Figure 10, from Norton sound, is a drill having the iron point 
mounted in a bone head, the base of which is divided by a wedge- 
shape slot in which the wooden shaft is mounted and held in place by 
a wrapping of rawhide. 

Figure 9, from Cape Nome, is also an iron-point drill, mounted simi- 
larly to the preceding except that the wooden shaft is held in position 
in the bone head by rivets. 

Figure 3, from St Lawrence island, is a drill with a broad, flat point 
of iron inserted in the wooden shaft without any wrapping or other 
fastening. ate 

Figure 4, from St Lawrence island, is somewhat similarly mounted, 
but the point.of the shaft is tapered down and wrapped with a strip of 
whalebone. 

Figure 5, from Norton sound, has a greenstone point mounted in 
the end of a wooden shaft and held in place by a wrapping of sinew. 
Another specimen, from Hotham inlet, is provided with a finely made . 
nephrite point. 

Figure 6, from Paimut, is a similarly made greenish stone drill 
point. 

Figure 2, from St Lawrence island, is another small drill. It has 
the lower end of the stock narrowed down and wrapped with sinew to 
hold the point in position. 

The large canine teeth of bears are commonly used for the cross 
handles at the ends of the drill cords; they are drilled crosswise 
throngh the middle, and the cord is then passed through and fastened 
at each end. Figure 21, from Norton sound, is an example of these 
handles. Various other forms of drill handles are used; some are 
made from the wing-bones of waterfowl; others are carved from deer- 
horn or ivory to represent seals, fish, or other forms. 

Figure 14, from Kotzebue sound, shows one of a pair of handles made 
from smooth bars of walrus ivory, slightly curved on their outer surface 
and having a double curve on the inside, in which the fingers rest 
when grasping it. 

Figure 15, from St Michael, is another of these handles carved from 
walrus ivory to represent two heads of a white bear, 

Figure 20, from Paimut, represents a pair of handles, each in the 
form of a fish-like creature with the tail of a white whale. Caps for 
drill shafts to be used with double-hand cords are made usually with 
the top smoothly rounded; sometimes they are large enough only for 
one hand, but ordinarily are made for grasping with both. Nearly all 
‘of these objects are provided with a hole in one end for attaching to 
the drill cord when not in use. They are generally made of wood, with 
a piece of stone set in the lower side, in which is a small conical depres- 
sion to receive the top of the shaft. 
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Figure 30, from St Lawrence island, is a piece of walrus tusk, about 
five inches in length, roughly oblong in shape, with a conical depression 
in one side for receiving the top of the shaft. 

Figure 29, from the same locality, is another rough piece of walrus 
tusk, made with a conical depression in each side for receiving the top 
of the shaft. These two are the rudest implements of this description 
that were obtained. 

Figure 27 is a cap having the wood rudely carved into the form of a 
seal, with a square hole through the tail, in which the drill cord can be 
tied when not in use. This specimen is from the Kuskokwim. 

Figure 22, from Norton sound, is a cap with an oval piece of white 
quartz set in the lower side and the wooden portion carved in the form 
of a wolf fish. 

Figure 28, from Cape Nome, has a square piece of grayish-white 
stone set in its lower surface, and the two long arms, one at each end, 
are carved to represent the heads of white bears. This drill cap is 
intended to be used either singly, with the crossbar mouthpiece, or by 
grasping the ends with the hands. Figure 27, from the Kuskokwim, 
is a similar cap, having inserted a piece of stone, mottled green, black, 
and white in color. 

Figure 23, from Agiukchugumut, is made in the form of a seal, with 
a hard, milky white, flat stone set in its lower surface. 

Figure 25, obtained on Nunivak island by Dr W. H. Dall, is made 
from an oval piece of white quartz with a conical depression in its lower 
surface. A groove extends around the side, in which is fastened a raw- 
hide cord with a loop at one end to which the drill cord can be fastened. 

Figure 24, from Sabotnisky, is a long, oval, green and black stone, 
having the usual conical pit in one side; this, like the preceding, is 
made for holding in one hand. 

Figure 26, from Cape Nome, is a long, rather slender cap or handle 
of wood, having a small, square piece of stone set in its lower surface 
and provided with a projecting block on its upper side for grasping 
with the teeth; it is carved at each end to represent a wolf’s head, and 
is intended for use with either a large or a small drill. A cap obtained 
at Cape Darby is also made to serve for both kinds of drills. 

The caps to be used exclusively with the small drills, worked with a 
bow, are always provided with a projecting block on the upper sur- 
face for grasping with the teeth, and are much more elaborately made 
than are those used with the larger drills. They are commonly some- 
what crescentic in form, and have a piece of stone or lead set in the con- 
vex lower surface; where stone is used it is cut usually into a square or 
rounded outline and is neatly inlaid. Two specimens, however, are of 
walrus ivory and are without any stone setting, the conical depression 
being made directly in the material of the cap. Of these, figure 16 is 
from Cape Nome and figure 17 from the Diomede islands. 

Figure 11, from the lower Yukon, has a crescentic outline and is 
carved on the convex surface at one end to represent a human face and 
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at the other the head of some animal. A round piece of stone is 
inserted in the center. 

From Yukon river and Nunivak island were obtained rudely made 
specimens similar in character to those used with the double-hand 
cord, except that they have the back carved to permit of their being 
seized in the teeth. 

Figure 13, from Kotzebue sound, is a crescentic piece of wood with a 
square stone inlaid in its lower surface; a crossbar of wood for grasp- 
ing in the teeth is fastened on the upper surface by means of strong 
rawhide wrappings. 

Figure 1, from Cape Nome, is a erescentie piece of wood pierced 
with a triangular hole near each end, and a round stone is set in the 
center, - 

Figure 18, from Norton sound, is a crescentie piece of wood with a 
square piece of iron set iv the center, and a crescentic incision on each 
side of the thin upper border to give a bold for the teeth. 

Figure 19, from Norton sound, is a long, slender cap, having a gro- 
tesque head on each end. : 

Figure 12, from the Diomede islands, is strongly crescentic, with a 
high ledge inside for grasping with the teeth, and with blue beads 
inlaid on each side of the stone center. 


Drill bows, some of which are nearly straight while others are 
strongly curved, measuring from 12 to 18 inches in length, are in com- 
mon use over all of the region visited. They are square, suboval, or 
triangular in cross section, and commonly have one or more of the sur- 
faces covered with etchings representing various incidents in the life of 
the owner, such as a record of the animals killed by him on various 
hunts, the number of skins of certain animals he has possessed, or 
other personal data. 

Figure 7, plate xxxv1b, from Sledge island, is a slender, nearly 
straight ivory bow, with one surface etched to represent houses, people, 
and umiaks. 

Figure 10 of the same plate, from the same locality, is triangular in 
cross section, and the three sides are covered with a great number of 
figures and scenes. 

Figure 11, from the Diomede islands, is a nearly straight ivory rod 
with the surfaces etched: 

Figure 3, from Cape Nome, is triangular in cross section and has the 
three sides covered with a multitude of small etched figures. 

Figure 9, from Cape Darby, is triangular in cross section and has 
one side etched with figures. 

Figure 1, from Cape Darby, is oblong in section and strongly curved, 
with figures etched on two of its surfaces. Figure 2 shows a specimen 
from the same place that is etched on all of its sides. 

Figure 5, from Norton sound, is oblong in cross section, with two of 
its surfaces etched. 
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Figure 6, from Norton sound, has one end terminating in a figure 
representing the head of some animal and with etched lines and pat- 
terns along two sides. 

Figure 4, from Norton sound, is a curved piece of deer antler, quad- 
rangular in outline and etched on three of its sides. 

Figure 8, from Point Hope, is triangular in cross section, with the 
angles cut into scalloped outlines. 


KNIVES 


For whittling, carving, and finishing all kinds of woodwork the 
Eskimo use what is commonly called a ‘crooked knife,” the curved 
blade of which varies from one to three inches in length, and is made 
usually from hoop iron or some similar scrap, but sometimes a portion 
of a steel knife blade is cut and bent for this purpose. The handle of 
bone, horn, or wood tapers downward to a point, and is from four to 
fifteen inches in length. This knife is the principal tool used in fashion- 
ing and finishing a great variety of boxes, dishes, trays, tubs, spear- 
shafts, bows, arrows, and frames for umiaks, kaiaks, sledges, and other 
woodwork. The wood is first blocked out with an adze, after which it 
is cut into the desired shape, smoothed, and finished by patient labor 
with the knife. It is surprising to notice the dexterity with which this 
tool is used, and the excellent work produced with it. 

One of these knives (plate xxxvii1, 26), from Norton sound, has the 
blade set 1n a groove in the inner edge of the handle near the end, and 
with no other fastening. The handle is wrapped with spruce roots 
just above the blade, in order to give a better grip for the hand. The 
under side of the handle has a conical depression, showing that it has 
been used as a cap for a small drillhead. 

Figure 31 of the same plate, from Nunivak island, is the rudest of 
all the knives of this kind that were obtained. It has a short, thick 
piece of iron wedged into a slot in the handle, while the inner end of the 
blade is held in place by sinew lashing. The lower side of the handle 
has a small conical depression, marking its use as a cap for a drillhead. 

From St Lawrence island were obtained two knives of this descrip- 
tion, made of long, tapering pieces of iron set into wooden handles, but 
in a manner different from the foregoing. One cf these (plate xxx v1, 
27) has the inner end of the blade set in a deep, flat hole in the end of 
the handle, somewhat as the blade is set in an ordinary table knife. 
The handle is oval in cross section, with a slightly enlarged truncated 
end, and is only about four inches in length. Next to the blade is a 
groove, which serves to receive a sinew wrapping. 

Plate XXXVIII, 29, shows a knife of similar shape, but the end of the 
biade is fitted into a gore-shape slot sunk in the side of the handie, into 
which is fitted a thin strip of wood, filling it out so that the outline is 
continuous with the rest of the handle. Over this 1s wrapped a sinew 
cord for holding the blade in place. 

Plate xxxvitl, 30, from Kulwoguwigumut, is a knife with a bone 
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handle about four inches long, crossed with diagonal, zigzag, etched 
lines, and scored with a series of straight lines running its length, with 
a groove around it near each end. In the end of the handle is wedged 
a Short, straight, iron blade about two inches in length with a heavy 
back and a sharp edge. At the other extremity of the handle is a 
rawhide loop fastened into a hole by a wedge. 

Figure 25 of this plate, from Hotham inlet, has the blade fastened 
to the handle by two iron rivets; the upper surface of the handle is 
grooved for about four inches next the blade to enable a firm grasp; 
the under surface of the handle is excavated. In the handle two holes 
are pierced for fastening the end of a cord by which a leather sheath is 
attached. x 

Figure 22, from Hotham inlet, has the blade attached in the same 
manner as the preceding and has a handle of similar shape. Instead of 
grooves, as in the preceding specimen, this knife has a series of holes 
pierced along the front of the handle extending upward for about four 
inches, through which are passed two rawhide cords; these are wound 
around a narrow strip of wood, holding it in place against the front 
edge of the handle to give a better grip for the hand. Attached to the 
handle is a leather sheath. 

Figure 19, from Norton sound, has a handle of two parts; the lower 
piece, to which the blade is riveted, is of bone, and the upper of wood. 
They are neatly joined by a close wrapping of spruce root. 

Figure 28, from St Michael, has the blade fitted into a groove or slit 
made in the inner edge of the bone handle, which is wrapped with a 
stout rawhide cord to hold the blade in place, and has three ships 
etched upon it. 


CHISELS | 


A flat, round-pointed, chisel-like implement of bone is in common 
use for making incised grooves in wood preparatory to splitting it for 
use in the manufacture of various articles. Specimens of these tools 
were obtained at different localities from the mouth of the Kuskokwim 
northward to Kotzebue sound. 

Plate xxxviit, 14, represents a typical implement of this kind from 
Kotzebue sound. It is made of bone and has a sinew cord forming a 
loop for suspension passed through a hole near the head of the instru- 
ment. Another specimen, from Kushunuk (plate XXX VIIt, 12), is similar 
in form, but slenderer. 

Plate Xxxvi1l, 16, from Sledge island, is a small tool of this character, 
made of reindeer horn. It is very slender; the handle is bent at an 
angle with the shank and has the top neatly carved in the form of a 
reindeer hoof. The thin, narrow point is used for making small inci- 
sions in the wood of arrow or spear shafts for the purpose of inserting 
feathers, also for making little slits in which are fastened the ends of 
sinew wrappings of spears, arrows, or other implements. 
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Plate xxxvul, 9, from Kushunuk, is another slightly curved imple- 
ment of bone, suboval in cross section and brought down to a flattened, 
rounded, wedge-shape point. The handle is wrapped with a fine rootlet 
to afford a firmer grasp for the hand, and has a round hole near the end 
for attaching a cord. ; 

Plate xxxviIl, 15, from Ikogmut, is another of these wood-working 
chisels, made of bone, having the raven totem etched on the upper 
surface and a grotesque human countenance on the end of the handle; 
just below the head it is encircled by a series of ornamental lines and 
dots. Figure 13 of the same plate, from 
Sledge island, is a similar implement. 

In the accompanying figure 24, 2, is 
shown a curved chisel of deerhorn for 
making wooden splints. It is very 
much discolored from age, and upon 
the inside of the curve are etched two 
raven totem signs. This chisel is from 
Kushunuk. 

Plate xxxyui, 18, from the lower 
Kuskokwim, is another of these tools. 
It terminates at the upper end in a 
carving which represents the head of a 
gull. Figure 24,1, from Nunivak isl- 
and, is a broad-handle chisel of bone, 
roughly crescentic in cross section. It 
has the convex upper surface covered 
with etchings representing a seal with 
anatomical details; the interspace is 
filled with a complicated mixture of 
other figures representing fishes and 
various animals and conventional signs. 


POLISHING AND FINISHING TOOLS 


For producing a smooth surface and 
for finishing woodwork of all kinds 
when it is desired to complete it with 
more than usual neatness, a variety of 
small implements of deer antler are used, in which are cut notches of 
varying form for the purpose of rubbing along the projecting angles 
and edges of the article in course of manufacture. 

Plate XXxvIIl, 7, represents an implement of this kind from Sledge 
island, having a broad notch in eachend. Plate xxxvuil, 3, obtained 
at Port Clarence by Dr T. H. Bean, is somewhat similar in character 
to the preceding. Figure 6 of this plate, from the lower Yukon, has a 
single notch in one end and along, curved handle. Figures 1,4, and 8 
are from the lower Yukon, and vary in the arrangement of the points 
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and notches. Figure 2, also from the lower Yukon, has the end cut 
into two notches with two points of different shape, one on each side. 
Figure 5, from the lower Yukon, shows still another form. 

Plate xxxvilIl, 11, from the lower Yukon, is «a bent piece of deerhorn 
having a screw-driver set in one end; the other end is fashioned into 
notches to form a finishing tool. 

Plate xxxvu1lI, 10, from Kotzebue sound, is a small piece of fossil 
mammoth ivory, with a rounded handle and a knob-like head, the lower 
surface of which is convex in shape and smoothly polished. The sides 
and the top of the handle are provided with hollows to receive the 
thumb and the first two fingers. 


WEDGES AND MAULS 


Wedges of wood, bone, deerhorn, and ivory are used for splitting 
wood; they vary considerably in size, but the majority are from six to 
eight inches in length. Heavy wooden mauls are used for driving them. 

Plate xxx1x, 5, shows a wedge, from the Diomede islands, made 
from the butt of an old walrus tusk, beveled from both sides. Around 
the lower end is a broad, sunken groove for the attachment of a handle, 
thus permitting the use of the implement as an ax. f 

Plate XXxIx, 6, represents a small wooden wedge used in making 
splints for fish traps. It has a short groove, painted red, on each side, 
which is said to represent the track of a land otter in the snow and 
to be the private mark of the maker. Two more of these wedges were 
obtained from the same man, one of them being about five inches and 
the other eleven inches in length. 

Plate xxxIXx, 4, represents a deerhorn wedge from the lower Yukon. 
From Point Hope was obtained a rude wedge, made from a piece of 
the jawbone of a whale and beveled on one of its two sides. 

Plate xxx1x, 2, from Nunivak island, obtained by Dr W. H. Dall, is 
a curiously shaped wedge of reindeer horn, having a projecting prong 
on one side. In the middle is fastened a little tuft of reindeer hair by 
means of a peg inserted in a hole made for the purpose. 

Plate xxx1x, 7, from St Lawrence island, is a wedge of walrus ivory. 

Plate xxxv, 3, from Hotham inlet, is a heavy maul or beetle made 
from a section of fossil mammoth tusk about 18 inches in length. 


ARROWSHAFT STRAIGHTENERS 


Straighteners for arrowshafts are in common use throughout western 
Alaska, and the collection contains a large series of implements of this 
kind. Deerhorn and walrus ivory are the materials commonly employed 
in their manufacture, and considerable ingenuity is shown in shaping 
them. 

Plate XL, 9, from the lower Yukon, is a small, roughly made shaft 
straightener of deerhorn, as is figure 6 of the same plate, from the same 
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locality. A specimen (figure 11) from Golofnin bay, made from deer- 
horn, has one end shaped to represent the head of a deer. Tigure 4, 
from Cape Nome, has a well-carved head of a reindeer on the larger 
end, with the eyes formed by inlaid beads; the other end terminates 
in a representation of a hoof. 

Plate x1, 3, from Cape Nome, has the larger end terminating in the 
form of the head and forelegs of a white bear, the eyes being repre- 
sented by blue beads. 

Plate XL, 12, from Sledge island, is of deerhorn, and has the head of 
a deer carved upon its larger end with blue beads for eyes. Another 
specimen from Sledge island is of ivory and shows signs of great 
age. Itis the only one of these objects showing much effort at orna- 
mentation by etched figures; scattered over the surface a number of 
reindeer are represented. Plate xu, 2, from the Diomede islands, is 
of ivory and has two bears’ heads rudely carved on the larger end. 
Figure 7, rom Hotham inlet, is a beautiful specimen representing a 
reindeer in a recumbent position, with the legs folded beneath the body. 
Figure 8, from Kotzebue sound, is another fine carving, representing a 
reindeer lying down with the legs folded beneath the body; the horns, 
are represented by two spikes of iron set in the head; the eyes were 
represented by beads, which have been lost. Figure 10, from Point 
Hope, has the Jarger end rounded into a knob-like termination which 
is crossed along its upper edge by a series of incised grooves. Speci- 
mens similar in form to that shown in figure 6 were found over a wide 
area and seem to be the most general type of these implements. 

Plate xu, 1, from Norton sound, made from deerhorn, and figure 5, of 
wood, from the same locality, are somewhat similar in form to straight- 
eners for arrowshafts, but are used for straightening and setting 
arrowpoints. 


BEAVER-TOOTH ‘TOOLS 


A tool made from the chisel-shape tooth of the beaver is used as a 
gouge for making the hollows for the fingers in throwing-sticks, for 
cutting grooves, and for excavating hollows in fashioning boxes, masks, 
spoons, and wooden dishes. The smooth back of the tooth is used also 
as a polishing instrument for finishing woodwork, and the carved outer 
edge serves for sharpening knives by rubbing it sharply along the 
blades. These tools are still in use, but to some extent they have been 
superseded by implements of steel and iron, since these metals have 
become more easily obtainable. Plate xxxvi1, 21, from Chalitmut, is 
a typical example of these implements, having a beaver tooth sef in a 
wooden handle and held firmly in place by a wrapping of rootlets. 

Figure 25, 3, from Port Clarence, is a beaver tooth for sharpening 
steel or iron knives, set in a short wooden haft with a wrapping about 
the end. Figure 25, 2, from Norton sound, is a beaver-tooth knife 
sharpener, with a strip of tanned skin, about seven inches in length, 
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fastened about the center for attaching it to the belt. Figure 25, 1, 
from Norton sound, is a similar implement, with a strip of skin lashed 
to the butt with a sinew cord for attaching it to a belt. 

Plate XXXVIII, 25, from the lower Yukon, is a double-end tool of this 
kind, having a tooth set in each extremity of the handle. 


BIRCH-BARK TOOLS 


Implements for stripping bark from birch trees are used in Alaska 
wherever those trees are found. 

Plate XxXvill, 20, represents two of these tools from the lower 
.Yukon; they are 
intended to be 
used together and 
are coupled by a 
rawhide cord. One 
of them has a 

short, knife-like 
blade, which pro- 
jects a little more 
than half an inch 
from the handle 
and has two sharp 
points which are 
used to mark the 
outlines of the 
sheets of bark to 
be stripped from 
the tree; the han- 
dle consists of two 
pieces of spruce, 
between which the 
blade is inserted 
and is kept in 
place by strong 
Fic. 25—Knife sharpeners (5). wrappings of raw 
hide cord. The 
other implement is a long, knife-like piece of bone, on which the raven 
totem is rudely cut. After the birch-bark has been scored by the first- 
described implement, the point of the other is inserted between the 
bark and the wood and forced around the trunk of the tree to separate 
and remove the bark. 

Plate XxXxvItt, 17, from the head of Norton sound, is a long bone knife 
for removing birch-bark from the tree. It is sharpened at the point 
and on one edge; the butt is heavily etched with zigzag patterns and 
with the raven totem mark. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS 


Celts and axes of nephrite or other hard stone are fashioned by 
grinding into shape and sometimes by pecking, and are finished by 
grinding or friction with other stones. Knife blades, lance points, and 
whetstones are also made from these substances in a similar manner. 
The stone celts, axes, and wedges are mounted on handles of wood and 
deerhorn and are very skilfully used by the Eskimo for hewing and 
surfacing logs and planks, although at the present time they are being 
displaced by iron and steel tools obtained from white traders. Ina 
kashim on the lower Yukon a plank was seen that was made many 
years ago by use of a stone adz. It was 25 feet long and four or five 
inches thick. The surface bore so many marks made by the hacking of 
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stone adzes that it looked as if it might have been cut by beavers. 
Flint knives, spearheads, and arrowpoints are made by flaking. The 
flakers are made of small, rod-like pieces of deerhorn, wood, or ivory, 
fastened into a slot at the end of a handle, usually of ivory or deer- 
horn, with wrappings of sinew or rawhide cord. 

Figure 26, 3, represents one of these flaking implements from Kotze- 
bue sound. Figure 26, 4, is another flaker from the same locality, with 
a handle made from fossil mammoth ivory. Figure 26 2, from Hotham 
inlet, and figure 26, 1, from Point Hope, represent flakers with similar 
handles. Figure 26,5, from Kotzebue sound, has a handle of deerhorn. 

Formerly small fragments of flint were used for scraping down the 
surfaces of bone, ivory, or deerhorn articles in the course of manufac- 
ture, but for this purpose steel or iron implements are now in common 
use, and naturally produce much more satisfactory results. 
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Plate xxx1x, 14, from Norton sound, is a wooden-handle adz, with 
a deerhorn head in which is fitted a point of hard, greenish-colored 
stone, ground to a sharp edge. Plate xxx1x, 10, also from Norton 
sound, is another wooden-handle adz, with a deerhorn head in which 
is fitted a small, greenstone point, with a smoothly ground edge. 
These two specimens are hafted in the style commonly employed before 
iron was brought to the country by the Russians. 

A considerable variety of stone blades or celts for use as adzes was 
obtained from points between the lower Kuskokwim and Kotzebue 
sound. 7 

Plate XXx1x, 12, from Sledge island, is a fine large celt of nephrite, 
measuring 9 inches in leugth, 3 inches in width, and an inch and a 
quarter in thickness; it is roughly quadrate in cross section, and the 
point is smoothly beveled on both sides to a chisel-shape edge. Plate 
XXXIX, 8, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a small adz blade of nephrite 
intended for setting into the bone or deerhorn head of the implement. 
Plate xxx1x, 3, from Cape Nome, is a pale, olive-greenish colored stone 
adz, having two grooves around its upper end to admit rawhide lash- 
ings, by means of which it can be attached directly to a haft. 

Plate xxxrx, 11, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a curiously shaped 
celt, partly ground and partly pecked into shape; the point is roughly 
flattened on one side and oval on the other. A groove is pecked 
around the upper part of the head, by means of which, with the 
shoulder lower down on the same face, the head is attached directly 
to the handle and secured by rawhide lashings. 

Plate Xxx1x, 13, represents a celt from the lower Yukon, somewhat 
similar in style to the last specimen. Plate xxx1x, 9, from the lower 
Yukon, is an adz head made from slate. 

Figure 1 of the same plate is an adz handle from the lower Yukon, 


made from reindeer antler. It has been sawed from the lower end ~ 


nearly to the head, and a piece of wood inserted for the purpose of 
enlarging the shaft and affording a better grip for the hand. Another 
piece of horn, having a slot in the lower end for the reception of a 
stone blade, is bound firmly to it by rawhide cords. 

On one of the Diomede islands a piece of nephrite was obtained from 
which ax heads had been cut. It was said to have been brought from the 
Kaviak peninsula. It measures 94 inches broad and 24 inches in thick- 
ness. The longest edge is smoothly polished and has a coarse groove 
down the center, showing where a roughed-out celt has been detached. 

Nephrite is used largely for making whetstones; slate is also in com- 
mon use for this purpose, and other hard stones are occasionally 
employed. A nephrite whetstone from Kotzebue sound (plate Lxy, 1) 
has a deep longitudinal groove on each side, terminating in a hole 
through which is passed a loop of sealskin for attaching the implement 
to the waist belt. 

Figure 25, 5, shows a smaller stone of similar character from Unalak- 
lit. The specimen shown in figure 25, 4, was obtained on St Lawrence 
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island; it is made of slate, and is pierced at one end for the reception 
of a sinew cord. 
TOOL BAGS AND HANDLES 


Large oblong bags or satchels made of skin are in common use 
among the Eskimo for holding tools and implements of all kinds, 
including arrow and spear points, and other odds and ends which may 
have been accumulated. They have slightly arched handles of ivory or 
bone stretched lengthwise across the open mouth. Peculiarly shaped, 
long, narrow wooden boxes are also used for the same purpose; these 
are often carved into a variety of forms with great ingenuity. 

One of these tool bags from Cape Darby is illustrated in plate X11, 
7. It is made from the skin of four wolverine heads, with a bottom of 
tanned sealskin with the hair side turned inward. The walrus ivory 
handle, 17 inches in length, has etched along its lower surface repre- 
sentations of thirty-four wolverine skins, and the ends are carved to 
form heads of animals; the upper surface is plain, with the exception 
of a groove in one side. 

Plate xul, 2, is an ivory bag handle from Sledge island, which has 
etched on it the representation of eight tails of whales and numerous 
wolverine, fox, and wolf skins. 

Figure 4 of the same plate, also of ivory, from Kotzebue sound, has 
scalloped edges, and etched upon the convex surface are the outlines 
of whales and skins of wolverines and otters. On the convex side is 
represented a man pointing a gun at a bear, seven other bears, a man 
in a kaiak pursuing a whale, and another shooting waterfowl with a 
bow and arrow. 

Figure 6 of this plate, from Kotzebue sound, has both surfaces covered 
with etchings of the skins of various fur-bearing animals. 

Figure 5, from Point Hope, is a slender handle of deerhorn, having 
a series of etched figures of deer and men along one side and terminat- 
ing in the head of a deer at one end and in a sharp point to represent 
the tail at the other. 

Figure 1 shows an ivory handle from Hotham inlet, with the con- 
vex surface marked at one end with a representation of wolf skins, and 
along the entire length beyond these are a number of waterfowl in the 
act of swimming. 

Figure 3, from Cape Nome, is another ivory bag handle, both sur- 
faces of which are filled with etchings representing occurrences in the 
life of the Eskimo, including dragging home a seal, the pursuit of a 
whale, traveling with dog sledges, launching of umiaks, walrus hunt- 
ing, and other similar occupations. 


TOOL BOXES 


A tool box obtained at Cape Nome (number 45385) is 14 inches long, 
43 high, and 5 wide. The ends are dovetailed into the sides, and the 
bottom is fastened on with wooden pegs. The lid, in which half a blue 
bead is inlaid, is attached by rawhide hinges and has a loop of rawhide 
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and a double-end cord for tying it down. A split in the cover has 
been neatly mended by means of thin strips of whalebone passed 
through holes. pierced on opposite sides. A small scalloped rod of 
ivory forms a handle to the cover, held in place by a loop of rawhide 
passed through two holes at each end into corresponding holes in the 
cover and the ends knotted inside. 

Plate XL, 10, represents a box from Sfugunugumut, oval in shape, 
rather truncated at the smaller end and beveled toward the center. 
One end is carried upward in the form of a neck, terminating in a gro- 
tesque human head, having a prominent nose and an incised crescent- 
shape mouth with two pieces of white crockery inlaid at the corners to 
represent labrets; the other end has a pair of seal’s flippers, the entire 
design being intended to represent a mythical being, with the body of 
a seal and a human head. It is painted in a bluish tint, except the 
head, which is black, and the incised lines that outline the flippers, 
which are red. The cover is slightly convex above and coneayve below, 
with a broad groove cut in its upper surface; it is hinged by two raw- 
hide cords, and a double-end cord is fastened in two places on the 
side and passed twice around the box and tied to hold the cover in 
place and to fasten it. 

Another box (number 36242) from Sfugunugumut is similar in outline 
to the latter, except that it lacks the head, and, like the preceding, the 
body of the box is fashioned from a single piece of wood. The exterior 
is painted a dull red and has three grooves extending around it, which 
are colored black, and set in them at regular intervals are broad-head 
pegs of ivory, which are ornamented with a circle and dot. The interior 
of the box is divided into two compartments, unequal in size; the 
smaller, conical in shape, has been used for storing fragments of red 
ocher and other substances used as paints. The cover is hinged with 
rawhide and is fastened by a loop of rawhide which passes over a peg 
in front of the box. On the top of the cover is painted in black the 
figure of a curious mythical creature, so conventionalized in outline 
that it is difficult to identify it. From marks on the inside of the cover 
it has evidently been used in cutting tobacco. 

Plate XLII, 4, from Askinuk, is a box, suboval in shape, flattened 
above and below and truncated at each end, cut from a single piece 
of wood. The interior is neatly excavated to about an inch in depth, 
leaving a ledge crossing from side to side about an inch inward from 
eachend. The sides of the box are painted biack while the top and the 
bottom are of a bluish tint. On each of the four surfaces a shallow 
groove extends from end to end; on the sides they are of equal width, 
but on the top and the bottom they are narrow in the middle, broad- 
ening gradually toward each end. These grooves are paintedred. The 
cover is slightly convex without and concave within. On its inner sur- 
face are painted in red and black a number of rude figures representing 
two sledges, men, and various beasts, among the most conspicuous of 
which are wolves and reindeer. 
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A box from Cape Vancouver (number 37357) is flattened oval in out- 
line, with a seal’s head carved upon it, the eyes of which are represented 
by a piece of marble on one side and a fragment of porcelain on the 
other; ivory pegs form the nostrils, and at the corners of the mouth 
are ivory pegs with beads set in the center to represent labrets. On 
the top and on each side of the head small blue beads are inserted, A 
groove painted black extends around the sides of the box, in which 
seven ivory pegs are inserted. The cover is attached as usual by 
hinges of rawhide. The box is cracked, and has been mended by raw- 
hide cords laced through holes on each side of the fissure. A rawhide 
loop passing over a peg set in the front of the box serves as a fastening. 

A box from Pastolik (plate xii, 11) is made in three pieces, the 
bottom being fastened on with wooden pegs; it is rather flattened oval 
in outline, and represents the body of a seal. The head is represented 
with the mouth open and with wooden pegs for teeth; the nostrils 
are marked by ivory pegs, and for the eyes are inlaid small oval 
pieces of ivory with a hole in the center to represent the pupil; the 
flippers are carved in relief on the sides and at the rear; the tail is 
represented on the upper surface of the box and forms a thumb-piece 
for raising the cover. The cover is slightly convex without and con- 
cave within, with a groove extending its entire length; a groove is 
also cut around the body of the seal, and another below it extends the 
whole length of the box. The surface is painted black, except the 
grooves and the interior of the mouth of the seal, which are red. 

The inside of the cover is decorated with figures in red and black, 
representing human beings and animals. On one side thé thunderbird 
is represented grasping a deer with one claw and a man in a kaiak 
with the other; on the opposite side the thunderbird is seizing a whale 
with one claw and a seal with the other. One curious figure represents 
a double-head wolf with four legs and connected by a black line with 
the hand of a man.. 

Another box from Pastolik (number 38739) is made from separate 
pieces, the ends being mortised into the sides; wooden wedges are 
driven into the tenons to fasten them more firmly in the slots; the 
bottom is attached by wooden pegs. On the inner surface of the lid 
are painted in red a number of figures of men and animals, many of 
which are obscene. The outer surface is not colored, but is covered 
with neatly made parallel grooves extending lengthwise and following 
the outlines of the box. 

A box from Kaialigamut (number 37562) is made of wood, and is 
oval at one end and truncated at the other; about an inch from the 
truncated end a crosspiece is inserted in slots on each side, which are 
cut narrow at the edges and flaring toward the inside, so that the 
edges of the crosspiece, which are cut in corresponding shape, hold 
the ends of the box firmly in position. The sides are ‘formed by one 
piece, which is bent to form the oval figure; the bottom is attached by 
wooden pegs, and the cover is hinged with rawhide. Tor fastening, a 
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loop passes down over a projecting peg on the bottom of the box. 
Following the outline of the box around the bottom, about one-third of 
an inch from the edge is cut a bead in strong relief, and around the 
sides extends a groove. The cover is carved to represent the flattened 
form of a seal with a large, broad head; the hind flippers are cut in 
relief;"the eyes are represented by two small white buttons, and the 
nostrils by two white beads inlaid in the wood. The box is painted 
red, with the exception of the groove around the sides and the incisions 
outlining the flippers and the sides of the seal, which are black. The 
inside of the cover has a curious conventional design painted in black, 
intended as a private mark of the owner. 

Plate x11, 6, is a long oval box from Anogogmut, cut from a single 
piece of wood and divided into two compartments of unequal size by 
leaving a partition at the smaller end when the interior was excavated. 
The cover is neatly fitted and is hinged by two rawhide cords, and the 
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fastening consists of a loop of rawhide tipped with a small ivory button, 
in which is a hole which fits over a bone peg. A groove is cut around 
the top and the bottom of the box about half an inch from the edge, and 
another passes around the center. The surface is painted red, with the 
exception of the grooves, which are black. In the center of the cover 
is set a round piece of white porcelain, and six smaller pieces are inlaid 
in one of the grooves. 

Figure 27 is a box from Anogogmut made from a single piece of wood, 
flattened oval in outline, slightly convex above and very strongly so on 
its lower surface. It is deeply excavated and has a neatly fitted cover 
held in position by two rawhide hinges and fastened by a loop of cord 
passed over « wooden peg on the lower edge of the box. On the upper 
surface of the cover the figure of a seal is carved in relief, having in the 
center of the back a grotesque semihuman face, also in relief, probably 
intended to represent the shade of the seal. The bottom of the box 
is carved in the form of a larger seal with the flippers in relief and a 
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deeply incised, crescentic mouth. The eyes and the nostrils of the 
larger seal and the eyes of the smaller seal are formed by the insertion 
of ivory pegs. Ivory pegs are also set around the edges of the body of 
the seal on the cover, This is a very old box, and if it was ever painted 
the coloring has long since disappeared. 

Another old box (number 37553), from Askinuk, is oval in outline and 
has one end carved to represent the head of an animal. The nostrils 
are formed by blue beads, between which projects an ivory peg. Oval 
pieces of bone serve for the eyes, with a slit in the center for the pupil. 
The cover is an oblong strip of wood truncated at one end and the other 
tapering to a projecting point, which serves as a thumb-piece by which 
it can be raised. It is held in position by pegs at each end and by a 
thin strip of spruce rootlet passed through a hole on each side of the 
box. 

Plate XLU, 7, is a box from Sfugunugumut, composed of three pieces 
of wood. The sides were formed by a strip bent and joined on beveled 
edges at the ends. The bottom is slightly convex and is attached by 
wooden pegs. The cover is similar in outline, but one end extends 
upward and forms the head of a seal, the eyes of which are of ivory, 
with small blue beads for the pupils. Ivory pegs form the nostrils, 
and others are set at the corners of the mouth to represent labrets. 
Fore-flippers are cut in relief on each side of the cover, the intention 
having been to represent a seal lying on its back. A groove extends 
around the side, in which are set small ivory pegs, with a round hole 
in the center ofeach. Similar pegs ornament the surface of the cover, 
which has the usual rawhide hinges and loop passing over a peg in 
the front of the box for a fastening. 

From Kaialigamut is a box (number 37863), cut from a single piece 
of wood, the interior excavated and the cover neatly fitted. It is in the 
form of a seal, the tail forming a thumb-piece by which the cover can 
be raised. The mouth is incised, the nostrils are flattened spots on the 
muzzle, and both are painted red. The eyes are represented by small 
ivory pegs. Extending along each side and the top of the cover is a 
long groove, broad in the center and narrowing at each end, on which 
are depicted various figures of men and animals in black on the back- 
ground of red with which these grooves are painted. The body of the 
seal is colored a dull blue. Three black stripes extend from the crown 
along the sides. The center of the back and the outlines of the flippers 
are also black. 

Figure 28 is an oblong box from the lower Yukon. It is made from 
thin boards fastened together with wooden pins. On all the surfaces 
except the bottom, rows of ivory pegs are inserted. On the upper sur- 
face are two small rectangular doors extending across the box from 
side to side and opening into little shallow box-like compartments. 
They are hinged with strips of sealskin neatly sewed in place by chain 
stitches of spruce root, and fastened to them are pieces of rawhide, by 
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which they can be raised. In the center, extending lengthwise, are 
two other doors, and on each side, just below the upper edge, is another 
little door. A loop of cord extending over and tied across the middle 
of the box keeps all these doors shut. 


WOMEN’S WORKBOXES 


Small wooden boxes are used by the women for the safekeeping of 
their needle cases, sinew and fiber thread, scraps of skein, earrings, 
pieces of coloring matter, and various other small articles used by them 
in their work. 

Figure 3, plate XLi, represents one of these workboxes from Sfugu- 
nugumut. Itis ovalin outline, and the top and bottom are in the shape 
of flattened, truncated cones, their thin bases resting on the sides of the 
box. On the front and back, crossing the sides vertically, are inlaid flat 
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strips of ivory, with a series of three circles and dots engraved upon 
them; extending around the sides are a series of round, button-like pieces 
of ivory, their surfaces covered by a number of concentric circles with 
black centers. A hook-shape knob of ivory projects from the front, 
over which a rawhide loop fastened to the cover is passed to keep the 
lid closed. A slender ivory rod, four inches in length, having its upper 
surface etched with circle and dot patterns, forms a handle and is 
attached to the top of the cover by a rawhide cord at each end. 
Figure 5 of the same plate shows a box, from Ikogmut, made from a 
single piece of wood in the shape of a seal lying on its back with the 
head and hind flippers turned upward; the fore-flippers are also carved 
in relief on the surface. On the cover a flattened ivory rod is fastened 
with pegs to the main part of the box. On the upper surface of the 
cover, in the center of a broad circular groove in which ivory pegs are 
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set, is a Semihuman face carved in relief; it has ivory labrets at each 
corner of the mouth, and inlaid pieces of ivory represent the eyes. 

Figure 9 of the plate shows a box, from Sabotnisky, cut from a single 
piece of wood, flattened and slightly oval in outline, with truncated 
ends. The form of a salmon is carved in relief on both the top and the 
bottom, and a groove extends along the sides. The cover is attached 
in the usual manner by rawhide hinges, and a cord is provided for 
fastening it in front. 

Another box from Sfugunugumut (number 36245) is made from a 
single piece of wood, oval in outline, truncated at one end, with a sunken 
ledge around the upper edge to receive the cover, which is slightly 
convex and projects upward at one end to form a thumb-piece for rais- 
ingit. This projection is carved in the form of a cormorant’s head, the 
eyes being represented by incised circles. 

Figure 8, plate xLu, from Konigunugumut, is a long, quadrate, 
wooden box, the top, bottom, and sides of which are made from sepa- 
rate pieces, the edges of the cover and the bottom being beveled. It is 
fastened together with wooden pegs, and the cover is attached as usual 
by rawhide hinges and fastened by a loop passing down over a project- 
ing peg in front. The bottom of the box is painted black around the 
edges and crossed by black bars; the ends of the top and sides are 
painted red, and a broad, black band extends around the middle. 

Figure 2, plate xLu, from St Lawrence island, is a workbox, circular 
in form, made by bending a thin piece of spruce, three inches wide, so 
that the ends overlap, and are sewed together with Strips of whalebone 
passed through slits pierced in both thicknesses of the beveled ends. 
The top and the bottom are truncated cones in shape, chamfered and 
fitted into grooves cut around the inner edges of the sides. A round 
hole in the top serves for putting in and taking out small objects. 

Figure 1, plate xxir, from Sledge island, is a box 4 inches high and 
44 inches square, made of thin pieces of spruce smoothly finished. The 
bottom is attached by wooden pegs;, the sides are neatly mortised 
together. The cover is hinged by two pieces of rawhide and is fast- 
ened in front by a double-end string passing through a rawhide loop 
pendent from the cover. The handle on the cover consists of two 
pieces of rawhide cord tied together in the middle, the ends passed 
through holes and knotted inside, forming a loop about an inch and a 
halfin length. The box is grooved around the top and the sides in 
parallel lines; the outer grooves, painted black, are broad and shallow, 
while those on the inside are narrower and red in color both on the cover 
and sides. On the center of the cover is a pointed oval groove, black 
in color. The bottom of the box and a broad band around the sides are 
not painted. 

A circular box, from Sledge island (number 45093), is seven inches 
high and over nine inches in diameter, made from a strip of spruce 
bent until the beveled edges overlap, and sewed together with a double 
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row of stitching with spruce rootlet. The bottom is chamfered and 
fitted into a groove like the head of a barrel; the cover is slightly eon- 
vex above and concave within; three parallel grooves cross the top at 
equal intervals, and two others, about an inch apart, extend around 
the edge. The body of the box has also a broad and a narrow groove 
near each edge. The cover is painted red and a band of this color 
extends around each edge of the box; the grooves are all colored 
black. A cord loop, two inches in length, forms a handle for the cover, 
which is hinged with sinew cord and is fastened by two ends of a raw- 
hide cord which project through a hole in front of the box and pass 
through a loop pendent from the lid. 

Another box (number 176081), from Sledge island, is oval in outline, 
but is contracted in the middle by means of a stout, sinew cord passed 
through holes on each side, forming a stout cross-stay. The sides are 
made of two pieces with the ends lapping, sewed together in the same 
manner as in the preceding specimen, and the bottom is similarly fitted 
into a groove by a chamfered edge. The cover is also hinged in the 
same manner and is provided with a similar fastening. A looped raw- 
hide handle, each end of which is divided into two parts, is passed 
through four holes and knotted on the underside. 


HANDLES FOR WORKBOXES AND WATER BUCKETS 


Handles for women’s workboxes and for water buckets are frequently 
made of ivory or of bone. They present a considerable variety of 
form and many of them are handsomely carved. A large number 
were obtained, of which the following specimens, illustrated in plate 
XLII, present the principal variations: 

Figure 16, from Norton sound, is a plain rod of ivory, nearly square 
in cross section. 

Figure 5, from Unalaklit, is a rod of ivory, suboval in cross section, 
with the upper surface etched in parallel lines extending obliquely 
from the middle of the top to the edge. 

Figure 11, from Sledge island, is a small, flat rod, broadened verti- 
eally at each end to be pierced for acord. The upper surface is marked 
with raven totem signs and a simple etched pattern. 

Figure 24, from Shaktolik, has the lower side scalloped and the upper 
side etched coarsely with lines and points. 

Figure 10, from Norton sound, is slightly curved and has the upper 
portion covered with zigzag patterns. 

Figure 26, from Cape Darby, is suboval in cross section and has 
across its upper surface the figures of ten whales carved in relief. 

Figure 17, from Unalaklit, is a flattened ivory rod, carved at one end 
to represent the head of a seal, and with the figures of several whales 
etched upon its upper surface. 

Figure 13, from Norton sound, is “italy square in cross section, 
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scalloped along each side, and grooved along the middle of the upper 
surface; the ends terminate in the head of an animal which has been 
much worn by long use; the details are consequently obliterated. 

Figure 9, is a handle obtained by Mr L. M. Turner from Norton sound. 
It is suboval in cross section, and has in relief along its upper surface 
the figures of thirty seal heads; on each side of the two holes in which 
the cord is fastened to attach it to the box or bucket is also carved in 
relief the figure of a right whale. 

Figure 14, from Cape Darby, is an ivory rod, suboval in cross section, 
with the figures of seven right-whale tails projecting from one side. 
Specimen 45157, from Sledge island, is a small rod, evidently used for 
a box cover, having along its upper edge, in an upright position, the 
figures of twelve whale-tails joined by their tips. 

Figure 12, from Point Hope, is an ivory rod, oblong in cross section. 
Carved on one side of the middle is the projecting figure of the tail of 
aright whale, and on the upper surface are etched the figures of two 
right whales and the tails of four others. 

Figure 6, from Kigiktanik, is a bucket handle of ivory, strongly 
curved and having in relief along its upper surface the figures of nine 
seal heads, several etched figures of seals with spears in their backs, 
rude figures representing otters, and a framework for storing objects 
above ground. 

Figure 8, from Point Hope, is a slender ivory rod, triangular in cross 
section, doubly scalloped along both sides, and having a slight border- 
ing pattern of etched lines. 

Figure 1, from Sledge island, is a bucket handle consisting of a flat, 
ivory rod about four inches in length, with a neatly carved, five-link 
chain of ivory depending from a loop in each end. These chains ter- 
minate below with a carving, representing the head of a small seal. 
Through the flat surface near each end of the handle is a large, round 
hole in which fits, swivel-like, a small, round rod of ivory, terminating 
above in the figure of a seal’s head, the eyes and ears of which are 
represented by a-black substance inlaid in the ivory, while the mouth 
and the nostrils are etched. The lower ends of these handle rods are 
pierced with holes for receiving the cords connecting them with the 
bucket. 

Figure 22, from Sledge island, is a heavy rod of ivory, suboval in 
cross section, terminating in a ring in which hangs by another ring 
the image of a right whale’s tail about two inches in length. Upon 
the middle of the upper surface are etched figures of two right whales, 
and across the rod, near each end, are carved in strong relief two 
other figures of right whales. This carving is remarkably well done 
and is a very artistic piece of work. 

Figure 7, from Kigiktauik, is a plain, slightly curved handle of rein- 
deer horn, suboval in cross section. 

Figure 2, from St Michael, is a handle of deerhorn, round in cross 
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section, and bent at an obtuse angle in the center. It has a shallow 
groove along its convex upper surface, in which are a number of small, 
round points. 

Figure 4, from Nunivak island, is a thin, curved piece of deerhorn 
with the ends rounded, and having a rounded protuberance in the sides 
at about one-third of the distance from each end. The upper surface 
has two parallel incised lines extending nearly its entire length, which 
are intersected at the widened points by a series of concentric circles 
with holes through the center. 

Figure 23, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a large, strong handle of 
walrus ivory, with a doubly serrated edge on one side but smooth on 
the other. Two parallel grooves extend along the upper surface; the 
lower surface is convex. * 

Figure 20, from the Diomede islands, is a bar of walrus ivory. The 
ends are flattened, but the center is curved upward. Carved at each 
end is the figure of a polar bear in a standing position, looking 
outward. 

Figure 21, obtained at St Michael by Mr. L. M. Turner, is a rounded 
bar of ivory, flattened on its lower surface and convex above, with a 
well-carved head of a polar bear, facing outward, oneachend. <A large 
hole is pierced lengthwise through this handle to admit the passage of 
a cord for attaching it to a water bucket. 

Figure 18, from Unalaklit, is a flattened bar of ivory with the figure 
of a right whale, facing inward toward the center, carved in relief upon 
its upper surface at each end. In the back of each whale, near the 
tail, are two large, vertical holes for attaching the cord. 

Figure 15, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a bar of walrus ivory, flat 
on the lower surface. On the upper side two right whales, facing out- 
ward, are carved in relief on one end, and on the other end is the 
figure of a wolf. 

Figure 3, from Point Hope, is a small carving intended for a worlk- 
box handle, with a pair of seals’ heads, facing outward, in high relief 
- on each end of the upper surface. Between these heads are deeply 
incised lines forming a simple pattern. 

Figure 19, from St Michael, is a rod of ivory carved in the form of 
a wolf, the legs being represented by the downward-projecting knobs, 
which are pierced for the attachment of cords. 

Figure 25, from the Diomede islands, is an ivory handle for a water 
bucket. It is a flat bar, 84 inches long and 14 broad, having each end 
rounded and pierced with a hole three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
In the center is another smaller round hole. In the holes at the ends 
are round pins, in which are holes with grooves below them at each side 
to admit the cords for attaching the handle to the bucket. The heads 
of the pins are carved to represent the heads, shoulders, and forelegs 
of white bears in an upright position, facing inward toward the center. 
Inside the bears’ heads, on the upper surface, near the hole in the center, 
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are carved in relief two figures of seals with their heads facing inward. 
The whole group represents two seals lying on the ice near their hole 
and two polar bears rising from the water at the edge of the ice, close 


to the seals. 
NEEDLE-CASES 


The women have a great variety of cases for holding their needles, 
differing widely in form and made from a diversity of materials, show- 
ing the remarkable ingenuity of these people in their adaptation of 
ornamental designs to practical purposes. 

In the country about the lower Yukon and southward to the Kusko- 
kwim a favorite form of needle-case is made from a section of the hollow 
wing-bone of a goose or other large waterfowl, plugged at each end 
with wooden stoppers, one representing the head and the other the tail 
of a fish. The surfaces of these cases are covered with a variety of 
incised patterns, as will be seen by the following figures comprising 
plate XLIV: 

Figure 35, from Kushunuk, is one of these needle-cases, representing 
afish. Figure 33, from Cape Vancouver, and figure 34, from Sabotnisky, 
also represent fishes and have tufts of seal hair inserted around the 
wooden head and tail. 

Figure 36, from Kushunuk, has the stopper carved in the shape of 
the head of a young white whale. Figure 30, also from Kushunuk, has 
a flat stopper in one end and a round knob on the other. 

Figure 38, from Norton sound, is an ivory tube in the form of a 
womawu’s leg, with etched lines to represent the seams of the trousers. 

Figure 37, from Konigunugumut, is made of wood, over which are 
placed five empty cartridge shells. The stopper is in the shape of a 
cormorant’s head. 

Figure 46, from Unalaklit, is an octagonal tube of ivory. 

Figure 30, from Hotham inlet, is a round, ivory tube with a figure 
of an Arctic hare in strong relief on two opposite sides, near one end. 

Figure 32, from St Michael, is an ivory tube, round at one end and 
broadened by a ridge on each side near the other. It has the raven 
totem etched upon it. 

Figure 48, from Unalaklit, is a short, ivory tube plugged at one end 
and with blue beads inlaid around it. The surface is surrounded by 
zigzag etchings and raven totem marks. 

Figure 29, from Sledge island, has in relief on two sides the figures 
of two white whales. 

Figure 45, from the lower Yukon, is a tube in the form of a woman 
standing with her arms held against her sides. 

Figure 40, from King island, is a round tube carved with two human 
figures, facing inward from each end, in a sitting position, with the 
elbows resting upon the knees and the hands folded under the chin. 
This is a fine piece of carving, and from the fact that it has been much 
worn by handling it is doubtless of great age. 
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Figure 31, from the lower Yukon, is a tube with the head of a walrus 
in relief on each of two sides near one end and the head of a seal on 
the other end. 

Figure 28, from Kotzebue sound, is of ivory in the shape of a small 
flask closed by a wooden stopper. The wooden bottom is held in place 
with wooden pegs. In relief on one side of the neck is the figure of a 
right whale, and on opposite sides are two bears. 

Needle-cases are sometimes used without stoppers, in which case a 
large cord of sealskin is passed through the center, which terminates 
in a hook of boue or ivory for holding thimbles, or hung to it by small 
cords are various little pendent ornaments, which consist sometimes 
of the canine teeth of various animals, but are often small carvings 
representing arrowheads, human faces, miniature belt fasteners, and 
various animal forms. When this style of needle-case is used the needles 
are thrust into the sealskin cord and are drawn into the case by pulling 
on the other end of the cord, and when needed can be withdrawn by a 
reverse movement. 

Figure 25, obtained on Norton sound by Mr L. M. Turner, is a good 
example of this style of needle-case with sealskin needle holder. 

Figure 26, from St Michael, is a small, neatly carved needle-case pend- 
ant representing a reindeer’s foot. 

Figures 22, 23, and 27 represent a number of these small pendants, 
all of which were obtained at Kushunuk. The last mentioned is in the 
form of a frog with a large head but without the fore-limbs. 


WOMEN’S “HOUSEWIVES” 


The little cases or bags for materials used in sewing and for other 
articles for women’s work, commonly called “housewives,” are in general 
use among the western Eskimo. They are made from skins of various 
kinds and embellished with needlework in ornamental patterns. The 
lower end terminates usually in a bag and the upper end is rounded; 
to the latter a rawhide cord is attached, having at its end a slender 
cross-piece of bone, ivory, or deerhorn from three to eight inches in 
length, which is generally carved into various designs with the inge- 
nuity characteristic of these people. When notin use the “housewife” 
is rolled up, the cord is wound several times around it and fastened by 
thrusting one end of the cross-piece under the cord. 

A specimen of these housewives from Kaialigamut (number 37918) 
is made from the skin of reindeer ears and pieces of skin from other 
parts of the same animal. The upper end is rounded and trimmed with 
stripes of white, black, and russet leather parallel to the curved edge, 
the seams being sewed in black and white. The lower end terminates 
in a bag, the inner surface of which is divided into square sections by 
double rows of stitching, along which are painted bordering red lines. 
Along the outer edges is a narrow strip of white reindeer fur succeeded 
by a little strip of plucked beaver, outside of whieh is a coarse fringe 
made from little strips from the edge of the skin of reindeer ears. 
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Plate XLy, 14, from the lower Yukon, is a small housewife covered on 
the inside with ornamental patterns of red, white, and black. It con- 
tains three pockets, and is bordered with a narrow strip of muskrat 
skin; the back is made of fishskin. 

Plate xLyv, 32, from the lower Yukon, is a piece of fishskin intended to 
form the outer ends of a large housewife. It is sewed with ornamental 
patterns, oval in outline on three sides and straight across the other, 
and bordered by a narrow fringe of sealskin. 

Plate XLV, 51, obtained on Nunivak island by Dr W. H. Dall, is a 
good example of a housewife made from the skin of reindeer ears, 
bordered by a fringe of small strips of the same material. The sides 
have a border of white reindeer skin, surrounded by a narrow strip of 
sealskin and mink fur around its upper edge. The interior is divided 
into quadrate spaces by parallel seams of black and white and rows of 
small beads. At intervals around the outer edges are little tags of red 
worsted. The string for fastening is covered with beads. 

Plate xLy, 15, shows a specimen from Big lake, with a central band 
of deerskin about an inch and a half wide by ten inches long, bordered 
along each side with skins from six reindeer ears sewed together along 
the sides. On one end is a semilunar piece of skin, having its front 
covered with rows of beads and an ornamental pattern of white and 
reddish sealskin, sewed with sinew thread and strips of white quills. 
The inside is crossed by parallel rows of stitching with red-painted 
border lines: the inclosed areas are not colored, but are adorned with 
small clusters of beads in their centers. 

A large number of the fastening rods were obtained. ‘The following, 
figured in plate XLV, illustrate a few of the variations in form and 
outline: 

Figure 29, from Nunivak island, and figure 30, from Big lake, show 
two fastening rods in the shape of salmon. 

Figure 27, from Konigunugumut, and figure 28, from Agiukchugu- 
mut, are also fish-like in form. 

Figure 24, from Ukagamut, is a neatly carved rod in two sections, 
united by a cross bar. On one side is represented a white whale, and 
on the other a seal, the figures being very much elongated and slit 
through the backs. 

Figure 26, from Nulukhtulogumut, is a round fastening rod, repre- 
senting a seal; it has an eye at the lower end for attaching the cord. 

Figure 25 shows a rod from Big lake which terminates in the head 
and tail of a wolf, the legs of the animal being represented by etched 
lines on the surface. 

Figure 17, from the lower Yukon, is a small, rod-like piece of ivory 
with a grotesque head at each end, one side apparently representing 
that of a bird and the other that of some other creature. 

Figure 13, from Chalitmut, is a handsome, flat, ivory rod, having on 
one side at each end the figure of a seal carved in relief, and in the cen- 
ter the head of a man surrounded by a raised border with ray-like, 
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etched lines extending out from it, evidently intended to represent a 
hood with a fur border. On the other side is the face of a woman with 
tattooed lines on the chin and a similar indication of a fur hood, and 
also two seals in relief. 

Figure 21, from Big lake, is a round, slender rod terminating in the 
head of an unknown animal. 

Figure 12, from the lower Yukon, is a slender rod having an eye at 
the lower end for the attachment of a cord, and is composed of a series 
of oval sections divided by grooves and raised beadings. 

Figure 18, from the lower Yukon, is another round rod surrounded 
by grooves and beadings. 

Figure 10, from Cape Nome, has an eye on one end for attaching the 
cord, and is sharpened at the other to serve as a bodkin. It is etched 
near its base with the raven totem. 

Figure 16, from Nubviukhehugaluk, is triangular in cross section 
and notched along two of the corners; on one side is etched the raven 
totem. This piece also terminates in a point for use as a bodkin. 

Figures 3 and 11 are both from Cape Vancouver, and have their 
ends flattened to serve as sole-creasers in making boots. 

Figure 8, from the lower Yukon; figure 4, from Big lake; figure 7, 
from Chalitmut; figure 6, from Kushunuk, and figure 5, from Koni- 
gunugumut, are all double rods, divided along the middle but joined 
near the outer ends. 

Figure 9, from Chalitmut, has two detached rods united by four 
round iron pegs or rivets, the two rods not touching anywhere along 
their length. 

Figure 20, from the Yukon; figure 1, from Sabotnisky; figure 19, 
from Konigunugumut, and figure 2, from Chalitmut, are variously orna- 
mented with lines and circles etched upon the surfaces. 

Figure 23, from Sfugunugumut, is a round ivory rod, with a seal 
carved in relief on the upper side. 

Figure 22, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a flattened image of a seal 
carved in ivory. 


NEEDLES AND BODKINS 


Formerly bone needles were used exclusively by the Eskimo, the 
holes for the stitches being pierced with a fine-pointed bodkin or awl 
of bone, ivory, or deerhorn; but since intercourse with white men has 
become more frequent they have obtained steel needles and pieces of 
iron, from which needles are made by themselves. Although many 
bodkins are now pointed with iron, a great majority of those in use are 
still made from bone, ivory, or horn. 

Figures 1 and 2, plate xnvura, from St Michael, are ivory needles 
used for sewing coarse seams in making boat covers or for similar 
heavy work. 

In the collection there is a small, flat, wooden tablet (number 44264), 
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from Cape Darby, four and one-half inches long by three-quarters of an 
inch wide and an eighth of an inch thick, used for supporting a bone 
or an ivory needle while the eye is being pierced. The following speci- 
mens are shown in plate XLVI: 

Figure 15, from Sabotnisky, is a sharp-pointed bodkin, made from 
the wing-bone of a large bird. 

Figure 13, from Kushunuk, is another bodkin, made from the hollow 
wing-bone of a bird. It has a neatly made wooden head, inserted like 
a plug in its upper end. 

Figure 1, from St Michael, is of deerhorn, the upper end in the 
form of a human figure, with a face represented on both sides. A 
stick passing through a hole in the body and projecting on either side 
forms the arms. The lower end is rounded and grooved, with a holiow 
at the tip, in which is fitted a slender, tapering point of deerhorn that 
can be removed and replaced at will. This is the only implement of 
its kind that was seen. It is fashioned after iron-poimted tools used 
for a similar purpose. 

Figure 14, from Razbinsky, is a slender, tapering bodkin of ivory, 
having its upper end cut into the form of a fish-head. 

Figure 9, from Cape Prince of Wales, terminates in a link, by which 
is attached a loose piece cut in the form of a bird-head. Little tufts 
of seal hair are inserted in holes around the upper end of the handle 
and in the bird-head, held in place by means of wooden pegs. 

Figure 8, from Big lake, is made of ivory; it has two links in its 
upper end, and the top is carved to represent a fish-head. 

Figure 11, from Cape Vancouver, is triangular in cross section and 
has little strings of beads attached to the handle, the top of which is 
surmounted by a knob. 

Figure 10, trom Askinuk, is terminated by a link with a pendant in 
which blue beads are set. 

Figure 12, from Cape Prince of Wales, is triangular in cross section, 
with the upper end neatly cut into the form of a reindeer head. 

Figure 7, from the Kuskokwim, is a handsome ivory bodkin termi- 
nating in three links, with the hind flippers of a seal pendent from the 
top. 

Figure 4, from Chalitmut, has an iron point and a handle of walrus 
‘ivory terminating in two links, the top one in the form of a fish-tail. 

Figure 2, from Cape Vancouver, is a long iron point with a handle 
of walrus ivory in the form of a salmon, along the body of which are 
set little tufts of seal hair. 

Figure 6, from the lower Yukon, is an iron-pointed bodkin with a 
wooden handle and a little wooden sheath for slipping over the point. 

Figure 16, also from the lower Yukon, is a specimen of the larger 
bodkins or awls used for piercing heavy skins employed in making 
kaiaks and for other similar work. 

Figure 3, from Nulukhtulogumnut, is a strong iron implement with 
an ivory handle fashioned in the shape of a seal. 
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Figure 5, from Chalitmut, has an ivory handle terminating in two 
knobs, one above the other, and separated by a projecting beading. 


BOOT-SOLE CREASERS 


For crimping or creasing the sealskin soles of boots around the toe 
and heel, small, sharp-edged, flat-pointed pieces of ivory or bone are 
used. Sometimes these are knife-like in shape, as in figure 49, plate 
XLIV, from Siedge island, or are smooth, plain pieces like the specimen 
shown in figure 43 of the same plate, which was obtained by Doctor 
Dall from Nunivak island. 

Figure 47 of the plate referred to represents a creaser in the form of 
a walrus; the head and tusks are carved, and the flippers and certain 
other anatomical details are etched on the back of the implement. 
This specimen is also from Nunivak island. 

Plate xiv, 42, from Point Hope, is an elaborate boot creaser of this 
kind, to the upper end of which, attached by a link, is a carving repre- 
senting the head of a white bear. The body of the implement is sinuous 
nearly to the end where it is flattened to a wedge shape. 


Fic. 29—Boot-sole creaser (full size). 


Plate xLtv, 41, from Kotzebue sound, is a creaser made from ivory 
in the form of a knife, with a pendant attached by a link to the butt. 

Plate xxv, 50, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a creaser with a link 
at one end, to which is attached a short bodkin. 

Plate XLrv, 51, from Kotzebue sound, is a creaser made by shaping 
down the small end of a piece of bone. 

The accompanying figure 29 is an ivory boot-sole creaser from Nush- 
agak; it is triangular in cross-section, with pictures etched on the three 
sides. The side represented shows a house with smoke issuing from 
the smoke hole, an elevated storehouse to the left, and some people 
approaching with a loaded sledge from the right. 

Plate xLiv, 44, from Nunivak island, is a creaser in the form of a 
murre’s head. 


WOMEN’S KNIVES 


The knives used by Eskimo women for skinning and cutting up 
game and fish vary considerably in form. Some consist simply of a 
broad piece of slate, roughly crescentie in shape, with the curved side 
ground to a thin edge. 

Figure 8, plate xLy11, from Razbinsky, represents one of these rough 
slate knives. 
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Figure 6, plate xLvi1, from Kushunuk, is a small knife made of slate 
set in a slot in the end of an oval wooden handle. 

Figure 7, plate xLvi1, from the lower Yukon, is made of a fine-grain 
stone very similar in appearance to slate, set into a wooden handle. 
This specimen is more neatly made than is usually the case with these 
implements. 

Figure 5, plate xLv1, from the lower Yukon, is a rough piece of slate 
set in a rudely made wooden handle. 

Figure 9, plate xLvi1, from the lower Yukon, is a slate knife attached 
to a wooden handle by means of a rawhide cord passed through a hole 
in the back. It has a sheath made from two pieces of wood fastened 
together with a rawhide cord. 

Figure 10, plate xLy11, from St Michael, is a long slate blade fitted 
into a slot in the end of a wooden handle and bound in place with a 
lashing of untanned sealskin. 

Figure 4, plate xLvu, from Konigunugumut, is a specimen of the 
iron-blade knives which, since the introduction of iron into Alaska, are 
gradually displacing the old stone and slate implements. It is set ina 
neatly made wooden handle. 

Figure 1, plate XLVI, from Sfugunugumut, is another iron-blade 
knife with a solid ivory handle. 

Specimens of wooden-handle knives, similar in character to those 
from the American coast, were obtained on St Lawrence island, but 
they show the customary rude workmanship of that district. 


THIMBLES AND THIMBLE HOLDERS 


Thimbles for women are made usually from small, oval pieces of tough 
sealskin, having a slit extending across one edge, forming a loop-like 
strap, through which the forefinger is thrust, so that the strap rests 
across the nail and the pad of skin in the inner side of the finger (see 
figure 20, plate xLiv, from Nubviukhchugaluk). Some of the women 
use metal thimbles obtained from the traders, which are also imitated 
in ivory by themselves, but most of the women prefer the old-fashioned 
sealskin thimbles. 

Figure 21, plate xLrv, from Chalitmut, is one of these ivory thimbles 
made to rest like a cap over the end of the finger; the back is cut away 
except for a strap or band across the inner border. In form this is a 
combination of the metal thimble of the white people and the old 
style made from a piece of sealskin. 

Sealskin thimbles are carried usually on a holder or guard attached 
to the end of a cord, which is either fastened to the workbag or forms 
a pendant to the strap of the needle-case. These holders vary greatly 
in form, but are most frequently of hook shape. 

Figure 1, plate xitv, from St Michael, is a thimble holder made from 
a plain piece of bone from the leg of a bird; it is the rudest and 
simplest form of this article. 
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Figure 24, plate xLIv, also from St Michael, is in the form of a 
double crescent, with a hole in the middle over which the thimble is 
slipped and retained in place by the crescent-shape bar. 

Figure 14, plate xLtv, from Norton bay, is a plain, hook-like holder. 

Figure 19, plate xLiv, from Kotzebue sound; figure 18, from Hotham 
inlet, and figure 17, from Point Hope, are all made from ivory and rep- 
resent different forms of this little implement. 

Figure 2, plate xLiv, from St Lawrence island, is a rude hook made 
from .a walrus tooth. Figure 4, from Kushunuk, is a rather rudely 
made hook of deerhorn. Figure 3 is another deerhorn hook from the 
same locality as the last. Figure 7, from Nunivak island, is a hook 
made from walrus ivory in the form of a salmon. 

Figures 5, 8, 9, 10, and 15, of plate XLIV, represent various forms of 
this implement made from ivory. All are from Kushunuk. 

Figure 11, plate xLrv, from Nubviukhehugaluk, and figure 12, of the 
same plate, are ivory hook-shape holders from Kotzebue sound. 

Figure 15, plate xLiv, from Unalaklit, is a hook-shape holder having 
a leather band which slips down over the hook, holding it closed and 
preventing the thimble from dropping off. 

Figure 6, plate xLiv, from Kushunuk, is a specimen which has a 
wrapping of spruce rootlets around the shank and inside the slot 
which forms the hook to keep the thimble in place. 

Figure 16, plate xLrv, is a double thimble guard of ivory from Point 
Hope. 

IMPLEMENTS FOR MAKING THREAD AND CORD 


Thread for sewing clothing or other small articles is made of sinew 
from the legs of reindeer, dried and beaten with a maul to loosen the 
fibers, which are then divided and cleaned. From the Kuskokwim 
northward to Kotzebue sound and the islands of Bering strait, small 
comb-like implements with from two to four teeth are in use for this 
purpose. On the lower Yukon a species of tough grass is obtained and 
utilized for making thread and for other purposes. After being dried 
and beaten it is hatcheled with the combs which are used for making 
thread from sinew. Cords are made in different ways and of various 
materials, according to the uses for which they are intended. The 
kind most commonly in use is made from tanned sealskin, which 
is trimmed to an oval shape, from which a continuous strip is cut. 
Sometimes an entire skin is made into an unbroken cord. For heavier 
cords the skin of the walrus is utilized. Tanned reindeer skins are 
also cut into thongs, and sinews of reindeer and seals are twisted into 
cords of various sizes. On the lower Yukon and in the interior ter- 
ritory occupied by the Eskimo, cord is made from the inner bark of the 
willow. Strips of whalebone are also frequently employed for lashings 
on sledges, boats, and various implements. 

Figure 5, plate xLvitia, from Norton sound, represents one of the 
combs used in making thread from sinew. 

Figure 6, plate xLv1i1a, from the Diomede islands, is a comb or sinew 
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shredder of walrus ivory, with four large, coarse teeth and a narrow 
handle. 

‘Figure 1, plate xLviira, from Sledge island, is a three-toothed sinew 
shredder with a flattened kuob-like blade at the end of the handle. 

Figure 3, plate xLyita, from Cape Nome, is a small, flat piece of 
deerhorn with three flat teeth on one end, and figure 2, plate XLVIII a, 
from Sledge island, is a similar implement made of ivory, 

Figure 4, plate xLvura, from Cape Darby, is a toothed ivory imple- 
ment of this kind, one tooth being attached to the side of the main 
piece by means of a strong wrapping of willow root. 

Figures 7 and 9, plate xLv1ita, from the lower Yukon; figure 8, from 
Mission, and figure 10, from Sabotnisky, are specimens of combs which 
have been used in making grass thread. 

The accompanying figure 50, from Sledge island, represents some of 
the implements used for twisting sinew cords. <A full set consists of 
two flattened ivory rods with a small knob or head at each end, and 
four bodkin-like ivory rods each with the figure of a deer-head at the 
upper end. These implements are all pierced with holes and strung 


Fic. 30—Sinew twisters (4). 


on a rawhide cord in order that they may conveniently be carried and 
not readily mislaid. 

Figure 8, plate xLv111b, from Cape Vancouver, and figure 5 of the 
same plate, from Nunivak island, represent reels on which thread is 
wound. They are sometimes used also as shuttles in making small 
meshed nets. 

Figures 4 and 6, plate xLv111), from Nunivak island, are specimens 
of thread reels carved to represent mythical beings, half woman and 
half seal, with the hands held against the sides of the faces. 

Figures 3 and 7, plate xLy111b, from the same island, are ivory reels 
carved to represent seals. 

Figure 51 represents a sinew cord spinner from St Lawrence island. 
This object is made of ivory and consists of three parts; these are a 
quadrate base for holding in the hand, and pierced in the middle of 
the outer surface for the insertion of one end of a slender rod having a 
knob at its other end. A flattened rod is pierced near one end and 
slipped upon the first-named rod, upon which it revolves. The sinew 
to be spun is attached to the flattened rod at the shoulder, just below 
the hole, and by a rapid circular motion of the hand the flattened rod 
is caused to revolve rapidly, giving the desired twisting to the cord. 
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No implements of this kind were seen among the Eskimo elsewhere 
in the region visited, and it is quite possible that the St Lawrence 
islanders obtained the idea from some of the whaling ships which stop 
so frequently along their shore. 
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Fic. 31—Sinew spinner from St Lawrence island. 


SKIN-DRESSING TOOLS 


For dressing and tanning skins several different implements are 
used, the most important of which are scrapers for cleaning the fat and 
water from the surface, and polishers for the purpose of softening the 
hide. From the lower Kuskokwim to the northern part of Norton 
sound and the coast of Bering strait, stone-blade scrapers with long 
handles are the prevailing style, although on the coast and islands of 
Bering strait a short-handle scraper is frequently seen, while from 
Kotzebue sound northward they are all of the latter type, with the 
handle made to fit the hand and elaborately carved. 

Plate Xuix, 17, from Big lake, represents one of these scrapers of 
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hard, green schistose ground to a crescentic edge, fitted to a wooden 
handle eleven inches in length, which extends downward, overlapping 
about one-half the length of the blade, and held in place by a rawhide 
lashing which is prevented from slipping by a ridge along the lower 
edge of the wood. The upper part of the handle is bent downward 
for convenience in grasping. 

Plate XLIXx, 19, from the lower Yukon, is a slate seraper similar in 
design to the last, with a wooden handle attached by a lashing of 
spruce root, the upper part bent downward nearly to a right angle, 

Plate XLIx, 20, from Nubviukhchugaluk, is a scraper consisting of a 
chisel-shape blade inserted in a broad wooden handle which overlaps 
the upper part and is held in position by a lashing of spruce root. On 
the upper surface of the handle is a groove to receive the forefinger, 
on the inner side is another groove to receive the thumb, and two 
grooves on the under surface of the downward-turned end of the handle 
admit the remaining three fingers. 

Plate XLrx, 15, from the lower Yukon, is a short scraper with a 
wooden handle curved downward to a pistol-like grip, and a heavy 
blade of black chert ground to a chisel-shape edge, titted to the handle 
with an intervening pad of grass. The blade is held in position by 
means of a strong lashing of spruce root. 

Plate XLIx, 12, from the lower Yukon, has a broad, flattened blade of 
Slate, chisel-shape at the edge, with an overlapping wooden handle 
held in place by a spruce-root lashing. The handle is bent downward 
to form the grip. 

Plate XLIx, 18, from Norton sound, has a large, slate blade with a 
rounded, chisel-shape edge. It is fitted into a groove in the wooden 
handle, which is held securely in place by a rawhide lashing. The 
handle is broad near the blade and narrows gradually to a rounded 
grip, which is bent abruptly downward; a groove extends along the 
upper surface, and others, on two sides, below the grip, form a rest for 
the forefinger and the thumb. 

Plate XLIx, 10, from Sledge island, has a flat blade of slate with a 
rounded edge fitted against a shoulder on the lower surface of the 
overlapping wooden handle, which has a projecting spur just above the 
grip, intended to rest between the thumb and the forefinger when the 
implement is in use. 

Plate XLrx, 13, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a small scraper with a 
flat, chisel-like blade of black slate, held in position against the short 
oval wooden handle by a rawhide cord. Another seraper from Cape 
Prince of Wales (number 43405) consists of a rudely chipped flint blade, 
fitted into a mortise in the rough wooden handle and secured by a 
lashing of sinew. The upper end of the handle is bent downward and 
has two grooves on the lower surface to receive the second and third 
fingers. 

Plate XLIx, 11, from Sledge island, has a thin, chisel-shape blade of 
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black slate wedged into a slot in the wooden handle, which is broad 
near the socket and tapers gradually to the grip, where it is enlarged 
to form a broad oval to rest in the palm of the hand. <A broad groove 
runs down the front of the handle, and the sides are flattened to form 
rests for the thumb and the forefinger. 

Plate xLrx, 7, from Kotzebue sound, is a short handle for a scraper, 
made of fossil mammoth ivory, with a slit in its lower end for the 
insertion of a flint blade. It is hollowed on the lower side of the bent 
upper portion to ‘receive the thumb. On the outer surface are two 
grooves for the second and third fingers. The first finger is intended to 
rest at the base of the blade. 

Plate xL1x, 8, from Kowak river, has a chisel-point, chipped flint 
blade, inserted in a plain handle of fossil mammoth ivory. Another 
specimen (number 48627), from Kotzebue sound, has a chipped flint 
blade inserted into a slot in the mammoth ivory handle, which has a 
groove on the inside for a thumb rest-and two on the upper surface for 
the first and second fingers. A deep slot on the under surface is 
intended to receive the third and fourth fingers. 

Plate xix, 14, from Hotham inlet, is a wooden handle larger than 
that last described, but grooved in the same manner to receive the 
fingers. 

Plate xLIx, 3, also from Hotham inlet, is a short handle of mam- 
moth ivory, with a slot for the insertion of a flint blade. The back of 
the handle forms a flaring edge intended, when in use, to rest on the 
under surface of the hand near the base of the thumb, while the first 
and second fingers are placed in a deep groove in front and the third 
and fourth fingers lie in a deep excavation on the under surface. 

Plate xL1x, 2, from Point Hope, is a handle made from fossil mam- 
moth ivory, with a deep groove on the inside for receiving the thumb, 
two grooves on the upper surface for the first and second fingers, and 
an excavation on the lower surface for the third and fourth fingers. 

Plate xurx, 4, from Point Hope, is a scraper consisting of a small flint 
blade fitted into a handle of inammoth ivory. On the inside is a shal- 
low depression for the reception of the thumb, and another above for 
the first and second fingers; a deep slot across the lower surface is for 
the third and fourth fingers. 

‘Plate xLIx, 9, from Point Hope, has a blade of brown flint in a wooden 
handle, which has a deep slot for the thumb on the inner side, two 
grooves for the first and second fingers on the upper surface, and a 
deep excavation below for the third and fourth fingers. 

Plate XLIx, 6, from Point Hope, is a very curious specimen, roughly 
triangular in shape; the chipped flint blade is fitted into a groove in a 
wooden handle, which has a large blue bead inlaid on-the upper part; 
on the inside is a deep slot for the reception of the point of the thumb; 
along the front of the top is a deep excavation bordered above by three 
grooves for the ends of three fingers, and on the outside a hollow for 
the little finger. 
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Another form of scraper, used specially for cleaning the skins of 
birds and small mammals, is somewhat knife-like in shape. Plate L, 5, 
is a specimen of this type of implement from Nunivak island. It is 
made of deerhorn with a slightly spoon-shape blade, and has incised 
parallel iines across the upper side of the handle. 

Plate L, 6, from Big lake, is also of deerhorn, and is somewhat simi- 
lar in shape to the preceding. 

Plate L, 3, from Ikogmut, is of ivory. The edge is sharp and across 
the butt of the handle is a series of notches forming short teeth, which 
are used in cleaning fat, blood, and other matter from among the 
feathers or hair of the skins and for softening hard spots. On the 
lower side of the handle are four round projections, each pierced with 
a large hole, and on the back etched lines form a conventional pattern. 

Plate L, 2, from Norton sound, is another of these ivory knife-like 
scrapers with a notched butt. 

Plate L, 15, from Norton sound, is an ivory scraper generally similar 
in form to the preceding, but lacking the toothed butt. 

Plate L, 1, from St Michael, is of ivory and has a number of small 
knobs on the handle and a coarsely-toothed butt. 

Plate L, 4, from Cape Prince of Wales, also of ivory, has a long, taper- 
ing blade and a toothed butt. It has four grooves on the lower side of 
the handle to form a grip for the fingers. 

Plate L, 9, from St Michael, is a ruder implement of this kind, semi- 
lunar in shape and with a flat back. 

Plate L, 11, from Point Hope, is a tray-shape implement about 4 
inches long and 24 inches wide, deeply excavated inside and with a 
sharp edge all around the exterior rim. It is used by placing the 
thumb inside with the fingers grasping the back and pressing either 
side or end against the skin. 

Plate L, 12, is a rudely made scraper from the Diomede islands. 

Plate L, 8, from Point Hope, is a scoop-shape scraper made from 
fossil mammoth ivory; the inside is slightly excavated and the lower 
edge is sharpened. It is used by placing it in the palm of the hand 
with the grooved end resting against the inside of the fingers, the con- 
vex under surface against the palm, and pushing it from the operator. 
This is the only implement of this kind that was seen, all the other 
scoop-Shape scrapers being used by drawing toward the person. 

Plate L, 7, from Sledge island, is a flat rod of deerhorn beveled to an 
edge on one side; each end is pierced with two holes in which a strong 
rawhide cord is fastened, by which the ends are drawn toward each 
other until they form a horseshoe-shape curve; it is used by grasping 
the cross cord and drawing the edge of the scraper along the skin 
toward the operator. 

Plate L, 18, from Kotzebue sound, is a seraper made from the shoulder- 
blade of some animal; the butt is sawed down and shaped to serve as a 
handle; the outer end is also cut off and the thin lower portion cut to 
a straight edge. 
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Plate L, 13, from Chalitmut, is a deerhorn scraper with a well shaped 
upeurved handle, a blade formed like an obliquely truncated half of a 
spoon, and a sharpened edge. 

Plate L, 16, from Sledge island, and figure 17, of the same plate, from 
the lower Yukon, are sections of deerhorn with one surface flattened 
and cut to a sharp edge. 

Plate L, 14, obtained on St Lawrence island by Captain C. L. Hooper, 
is a crescent-shape piece of reindeer horn with a sharp edge, flat upon 
one side and beveled to three surfaces on the other, with a groove run- 
ning down the center of each. 

Plate L, 10, from St Lawrence island, is of ivory, dish-shaped, some- 
what oval in outline and nearly straight on the upper or thicker side; the 
other side is curved and thinned down to a sharp edge. It is used by 
resting the thumb on the interior and grasping the back with the first 
and second fingers. 

Plate xix, 1, obtained by Mr L. M. Turner at St Michael, is a rounded 
bowlder-like piece of 
granite about 5 inches in 
its longest diameter for 
rubbing and softening 
skins; the lower surface 
is smoothed and polished 
by use. 


SKIN DRESSING 


Among the Eskimo it 
is customary for the men 
to dress the skins of large 
animals such as rein- 
deer, wolves, wolver- 
ines, bears, seals, and walrus, while the women prepare the skins 
of smaller creatures such as fawns, hares, muskrats, marmots, and 
waterfowl, and sometimes assist’ the men in the preparation of the 
larger skins. : 

In dressing sealskins and walrus hides they are first scraped to free 
them from the adherent particles of flesh and fat, then rolled into a 
bundle with the hair side inward and kept in the house or the kashim 
until they become sour and the hair loosens; small sealskins are some- 
times dipped in hot water to hasten the loosening of the hair; the hair 
is then scraped off and the skin is stretched on a wooden frame, made 
from sticks of driftwood (figure 32), by stout cords passed through 
slits around the edges and over the side bars of the frame, when they 
are again scraped and placed outside the house to dry. When dry 
they are removed from the frames and folded compactly into flat, oblong 
packages (figure 33), for convenience in carrying or storing. If the 
skin is to be tanned with the hair on, for use in making boots or 


FiG. 32—Stretched sealskin. 
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clothing, it is soaked thoroughly in urine to remove the fat, then 
stretched, seraped, and dried in the manner described, 

The beautifully white, parchment-like leather used for boots and 
ornamental work is made from small sealskins from which the hair has 
been removed. The skin is then soaked in urine to free it from the oil, 
stretched upon the drying frame and exposed in the open air during 
the coldest months of winter; the intense cold and the beating of the 
dry snow upon the surface of the skin bleaches it to a satiny whiteness. 
A finer quality of white leather is obtained from the gullets of large 
seals and walrus treated in the same manner. The russet-colored seal- 
skin, used for ornamental work, is made by washing the surface of this 
white, parchment-like leather with dye obtained from alder bark. 

The skin of the wolf-fish (Annarrichas lupus), called kéd-chi-hlik by 
the Eskimo, when stretched and dried makes a thin, blackish, parchment- 
like material, which is eut into narrow strips and frequently welted into 
the seams of boots and other articles of clothing, or used for other 
ornamental purposes. The white woolly skin of the new-born fur seal, 
after being tanned, is dyed a rich brown by an infusion of alder bark 
and cut into narrow strips for borders to 
garments or for making tassels for boots Racer erie a 
and frocks. cA 

To tan reindeer skin with the hair on, 
the fleshy side of the skin is wetted with 
urine; it is then rolled into a compact 
bundle, with the hair side outward, and 
permitted to remain a few hours in the 
warm kashim, after which it is unrolled 54... 53 yrethou of folding vealskin. 
and any remaining fragments of sinew or 4 
flesh are removed with a scraper. It is then dried and again thor- 
oughly scraped and hung up open in the kashim while a fire is 
burning, and dried until it becomes hard and almost as brittle as 
pasteboard, when it is taken down and scraped carefully and lightly 
on the inner side. This breaks the grain of the leather and covers 
the epidermis at the roots of the hair with numberless little cracks, 
rendering the skin very pliable. After this treatment the skin is 
scraped again more thoroughly, and boiled fish eggs, while still warm, 
are rubbed on the inner surface. It is then rolled up and permitted to 
lie for a few hours, after which it is unrolled and worked and rubbed 
between the hands until it becomes dry and soft; a final seraping then 
removes any remaining roughness or adherent matter and completes 
the process of tanning. Reindeer skins tanned in this manner are 
beautifully white on the inside and the leather is as soft and pliable as 
chamois skin. 

Small skins are soaked in urine to remove the fat, after which they 
are stretched and worked with the hands and finally rubbed with 
pieces of pumice until dry. Urine is so much used in tanning and for 
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other purposes that every house is provided with one or more tubs in 
which a constantly renewed supply is kept. 

Marmot skins and the skins of muskrats and birds are rubbed and 
worked in the hands, after which the women usé their teeth to chew 
the harder parts to render them soft; they are then stretched and 
dried and a slight wash of oil is applied to render them more pliable. 

The skins of salmon and losh are dressed and used for making bags, 
boots, mittens, and waterproof garments by the Eskimo of the lower 
Yukon. The intestines of seals, cleaned and inflated, are dried, and 
form a kind of translucent parchment, which is eut into strips and 
sewed to form the waterproof frocks worn by the men when at sea in 
the kaiaks or when out on land in rainy weather. These garments 
will-shed water for several hours. Coverings for the smoke holes in 
roofs of houses and kashims are made of this material, which is used 
also for covering bedding during transportation or in open camps. 

The Eskimo who live away from the coast, lacking the sea animals, 
use the intestines of deer and bears for similar purposes. 


HUNTING AND HUNTING IMPLEMENTS 
ANIMAL TRAPS AND SNARES 


Owing to the rapid extermination of reindeer in the neighborhood of 
the coast of Norton sound, the natives depend on hunting the various 
kinds of seals and on fishing for their main supply of food. For over a 
hundred miles along that coast, during my residence at St Michael, not 
a dozen reindeer were killed each year. Twenty years earlier reindeer 
were extremely numerous throughout the same district, but the intro- 
duction of firearms, after the Americans took possession of the country, 
resulted in a wasteful slaughter by the natives, who soon succeeded in 
virtually exterminating these animals in the larger portion of the coast 
region. 

Before the introduction of firearms the Eskimo had various ingenious 
modes of capturing and killing deer. They were stalked in the usual 
manner by hunters, armed with bows and arrows, who approached the 
herds by creeping from one shelter to another until within bow shot. 
At other times two hunters went together, and when a herd of reindeer 
was seen one of the hunters walked immediately behind the other, so 
that their two bodies were in contact. Then, while keeping step as 
one man, they walked directly toward the herd. The deer would per- 
mit them to come within a certain distance and then make a wide eir- 
cuit for the purpose of passing behind the advancing hunters; the man 
in the rear then took advantage of the first hollow or other shelter to 
throw himself on the ground and lie hidden while his companion con- 
tinued onward, apparently without paying the slightest attention to 
the game; as a result the deer would circle in behind him, and while 
watching him-were almost certain to run within bow shot of the con- 
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cealed hunter; when they were near enough he would spring up and 
discharge his arrows; this would distract their attention from the first 
man, who in the meantime had also concealed himself. In running to 
escape from the hunter who had just discharged his arrows, the game 
would frequently circle within shot of the other man and become so 
confused as to run wildly back and forth, approaching each man in 
turn several times before the survivors regained their wits sufficiently 
to make their escape. 

Another method was to close the lower end of a rocky pass through 
which the deer were accustomed to travel, and then make a drive from 
the open valley and inclose an entire herd at once, when they were 
killed with lances and arrows. The people said that in cases of this 
kind they were accustomed to kill every deer thus inclosed, with- 
out regard to number, and that frequently such large numbers were 
killed that they were unabie to utilize them, and they were left where 
they fell. A 

Deer were also snared with strong nooses of rawhide, which were 
tied to stout bushes and held open by light strings of grass or sinew con- 
necting them with other bushes, or with small 
stakes planted in the ground. In feeding, the 
deer would entang'e tkeir antlers or thrust in 
their heads, so that they were held or strangled 
by the nooses closing around their necks. 

Another method practiced by the young men 
in early summer, when the fawns were born, was 
to look for them, and when a fawn only a few 
days old was found they would run it down. 
The hunters considered this sport to be a great y 
test of agility and endurance, for instead of — ria, 31-Model of a deer 
shooting the fawn with arrows, as might readily SHEE 
have been done, it was a matter of pride to pursue the animal until 
it became so tired and its feet so tender that it stopped and permitted 
itself to be captured. 

At the time of my visit to Point Barrow in 1881, reindeer were still 
common in the low mountains to the south and southeast of that place, 
but it had become very easy to obtain breech-loading guns and ammu- 
nition from the whalers, and the people were destroying the deer very 
rapidly. One old man and his son, it was claimed, had nearly five 
hundred skins in storage, and others had an abundance of them. 

Dall’s sheep were also killed in large numbers by these people and 
by the Eskimo of Kowak river, judging from the number of skins seen 
among them. 

Figure 34 shows a model of a deer snare from the lower Yukon; it 
consists of two straight sticks, to the larger of which the end of the 
snare is firmly attached, while the outer side of the loop is lightly held 
by a smaller stick which serves to keep the snare in place. 
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This method of snavring deer is illustrated in figure 35, which repre- 
sents a boot-sole creaser from Nushagak. It is etched on three sides, 
and on the side shown are two reindeer caught in Tawhide snares, with 
another snare still set between them. 

The white bear is found only at very rare intervals cn the mainland 
south of Bering strait. A single young white bear was killed a few 
miles south of St Michael during my residence there, and was said to 
have been the first one seen in many years. On St Lawrence island they 
are frequently seen on the ice during winter and spring. The hunters 
there kill them by concealing themselves among the ice hummocks in 
the course the bear is pursuing, and as he passes shoot him in the head 
between the eye and the ear. This spot is chosen on account of the 
thinness of the skull, as the .44-caliber breech-loading guns which 
they use have not power enough to kill the bear if shot in any other 
part. I saw a great many skulls of these animals on the island named, 
and gll of them had bullet holes in the same place. 

From Point Hope to Point Barrow bears are not uncommon, and a 
number of Eskimo living along the coast from Bering strait northward 
have been frightfully disfigured by encounters with them.. A man 
from Point Hope told me of an encounter with one of these animals 
that took place near his vil- 
lage in the winter of 1880, 
Two men left the village and 

FiG, 35—Etching on ivory, showing deer snares (§). went out on the sea ice dur- 

ing the night to set their nets 
for seals; while they were setting the nets, at some distance from each 
other, one of them heard the snow cracking under the feet of a white 
bear which was approaching. The hunter was without weapons of any 
kind, and as it was too dark to see the animal he quietly lay down flat 
upon his back on the ice, hoping to escape notice. The bear came 
directly up to him, and stopping, began smelling along his body, until 
finally he pressed his cold muzzle against the hunter’s nose and mouth 
and sniffed vigorously several times. As he did this the hunter held 
his breath until his head swam. Suddenly the bear heard the other 
hunter moving about and raised his head to listen; then he sniffed at 
the hunter’s face again and started off on a trot toward the other man. 
When the bear had been gone a few moments the prostrate hunter 
sprang to his feet and fled for his life toward the shore, hearing the 
death cry of his comrade as he ran. About noon the next day, when 
the sun came to the horizon, the villagers armed themselves and went 
out on the ice, accompanied by the wife of the missing hunter. They 
reached the place at dawn and found the bear still feasting on the 
hunter’s remains. The wife fired the first shot at him, followed by the 
others, and the bear fell; then the woman drew a hunting knife and 
rushing at the bear slashed its sides until the skin hung in shreds, 
when she stopped from exhaustion. , 
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Another man in that region has the scalp and flesh from one side of 
his head, including one eye, torn away by a stroke from the paw of one 
of these animals. 

Formerly, after bears had been brought to bay by dogs they were 
killed with stone or iron-pointed lances, and, indeed, the people of the 
Siberian shore still kill many in this old fashion. 

Wolves are killed with guns or arrows or are taken with various 
kinds of traps; steel traps have been introduced by the traders, but 
the ancient devices are still sometimes used for both wolves and foxes. 

One of the tommon methods of killing wolves in ancient times, which 
is still practiced to a slight extent, was by the use of 
spits made of whalebone. A slender piece of bone, 8 
or 9 inches in length and a third of an inch wide is 
pointed at each end, and, after being softened, is bent 
upon itself in folds 15 or 2 inches in Jength. It is then 
bound in position by a strip of cord and laid aside until 
it becomes dry, when it retains the form in which it has 
been bent. The cord is then taken off and the whale- 
bone is soaked in oil for a short time, then wrapped in 
tallow, blubber, or sometimes a piece of fish-skin, after 
which it is placed in a locality frequented by wolves 
and foxes. 

Discovering this morsel the animal begins to devour 
it, but finding that it is not easily masticated, swallows 
it entire, doubtless mistaking it for a piece of gristle. 
When the whalebone becomes warm and is moistened 
in the stomach, it straightens out and the pointed ends 
pierce the beast to death or cause such pain that it 
is soon found and dispatched by the hunter who has 
followed its trail. 

Figure 36 shows examples of this implement both in 
the folded and extended form; they were obtained at 
St Michael. Dead falls, used as traps for minks, foxes, 
and sometimes for larger animals, are made by build- 
ing a small inelosure of sticks driven into the ground, 
over the entrance to which a heavy log is supported by an ordinary 
4-shape device. 

Plate LI, 6, illustrates a bait spit for use in one of these “ 4-traps,” 
which was obtained at Port Clarence by Doctor Dall. It consists of a 
double-pomted bone spit about seven inches in length, with a notch an 
inch from one point, against which is fastened the end of another bone 
spit resting against the notch, and projecting at the other end opposite 
the point of the first named. 

Near Andreivsky I saw snares for catching lynxes made by building 
a dome-shape pile of brush, with one or more narrow openings leading 
to the bait, which was placed on the ground under the center. At the 


Fic. 36—Game spits. 
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mouth of each of these openings a rawhide loop was so arranged that 
the lynx could not reach the bait without getting its head or legs 
entangled, and as the animal drew back the snare would close and hold 
it fast. 

Another common style of snare was made by setting a noose over a 
path used by animals and digging a deep hole in the ground below it. 
To the lower end of the snare a heavy stone was attached, hanging in 
the mouth of the pit; the upper part of the snare was held open by 
attaching it by strings to surrounding objects, and a trigger was so 
arranged that at a touch from a passing animal the stone would be 
freed and drop into the hole, causing the snare to close and draw the 
animal’s neck down to the ground and hold it fast. 

Sometimes a noose was set at the entrance to a tunnel made in the 
frozen snow, with a bait of meat at the rear end, and in endeavoring 
to reach this the animals were snared. I was informed that animals as 
large as reindeer, and even bears, were formerly caught by means of 
snares, and that 
they were in gen- 
eral use for tak- 
ing red and white 
foxes. 

South of the 
mouth of the Yu- 
kon the Eskimo 
formerly made 
pits for catching 
wolves by dig- 
ging in summer 
square holes 
down to the per- 
manently frozen earth, and then making a wall about the sides and 
grading the earth in a gentle slope up to the outside edge, thus making 
a pit so deep that no animal could jump out; it was then covered with 
a frail roof concealed by straw and weeds, with the bait laid on the 
center. In winter the roof was covered with snow. According to the 
old men this was the commonest style of trap used in ancient times, 
and with it many animals were caught. 

One of the most ingenious traps found among the Eskimo was one 
by means of which the tension of a set of strong, twisted sinew cords 
was used to throw a lever and brain the animal that sprung it. These 
traps were known to the people from the northern shore of Norton 
sound to Kotzebue sound; they are not now used on the American 
coast, as they have been superseded by steel traps, but I was informed 
that formerly they were in common use. 

On St Lawrence island were found many pieces of such traps that 
were large enough t6 kill foxes, and from this I conelude that they are 
still in use in that district. The accompanying sketeh (figure 37) from 


Fic. 37—Fox or wolf trap with sinew spring. 
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a model made by an Eskimo living at the head of Norton sound, shows 
the parts and illustrates the working of this ingenious contrivance: 

1—1 is a cylinder of wood, that material or bone ordinarily being used 
for these traps; 2—2 are crosspieces of wood or bone, bound together 
by strong sinew cords; 3 is an ivory or bone block; 4 is an ivory or 
bone pin, fitting into 3, and is attached to a cord passing through a 
hole in the cylinder to the bait at 10; 5 is a slot cut through the side 
of the cylinder; 6 is a stout lever of bone with a knob at its inner end, 
which is inserted through the cords connecting 2—2; 8 is a pointed 
spike of bone or ivory (a nail is sometimes used on St Lawrence island); 
7 is a peg projecting from the side of the lever. 2—2® are twisted in 
opposite directions until the twisting of the connecting cords, which 
pass around them and through the cylinder, causes a strong tension, 
thus holding the crosspieces so firmly against the ends of the cylinders 
that they can not slip back. This also draws the cord so taut in the 
cylinder that when the lever, 6, is drawn back to lie parallel with 9, a 
great resistance is encountered, acting like a spring to throw it back 
to its first position. The lever, 6, is held in position next to 9 by pass- 
ing 4 over 7 and into 3. The bait is tied to the end of a cord attached 
to 4 at 10, so that it lies just within 8. The trap is then fastened firmly 
to the ground and concealed with earth, but care is taken to insure the 
free working of the lever. The bait is then exposed in line with the 
lever and when a slight pull is given, the pin, 4, is freed and the lever 
springs sharply over, burying the spike set in its end in the skull of the 
animal. e 

These traps work very nicely and strike a heavy blow. They are 
ordinarily made for killing foxes and wolves, but I was told that 
formerly they were sometimes used for bears. 

Figure 13, plate 1, illustrates a cylinder for one of these traps from 
St Lawrence island. It is 12 inches long and 5 inches in diameter, and 
is made from a piece of the jawbone of a whale. It is capped at each 
end by aring of bone held in position by four iron nails. A deep notch 
is cut in the middle of one side of the cylinder, at one end of which is 
a slot and at the other a round hole through the side. 

Figure 11, plate LI, from the same island, is a lever made of bone, 
forked, and armed at the outer end with iron spikes. The inner end 
terminates in a rim of bone. This is the striking arm of one of these 
traps. It has a notch on one side for receiving the trigger. With this 
arm is a bone ring (plate LI, 15), pierced with four heles, intended for a 
cap, at one end of the cylinder. 

Figure 12, plate L1, from the same island, represents another striking 
arm for a trap, with three iron spikes set in it. 

For trapping beavers in their houses square nets, 4 or 5 feet across, 
with meshes large enough for the beaver’s head to pass through, are 
fastened over the entrance to the animal’s house below the surface of 
the water, so that in going out or in the animal will become entangled 
and drown. These nets are sometimes used in the same way for otters. 
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Hares are snared and netted in spring by setting the nets or snares 
among the bushes which they frequent, so that they become entangled 
while moving about, or by setting fine sinew nets in open spaces 
among the bushes and then making a drive and frightening the animals 
into them. This method is practiced for taking both the large Arctic 
hare and the white rabbit. 

Parry’s marmot is a common animal in many parts of Alaska, par- 
ticularly about the head of Norton sound and along the shore of 
Kaviak peninsula. Their skins are highly prized for making light 
frocks for summer use and form a prominent article of trade among 
these people. They are best when taken early in spring, soon after the 
marmots have come out of their holes and while they are still in the 
soft, grayish winter fur, They are taken in several ways. One method 
consists of a noose fastened to the end of a willow or alder stick 4 or 
5 feet long, with the large end planted firmly in the snow or ground. 
The small end, having the noose attached to it, is bent down so that 
the noose hangs just over the marmot’s runway in the snow or on the 
ground, and is held in place by a small cross stick above it, which is 
hooked under a stick bent across the runway with its ends thrust into 
the ground. It is fastened so lightly that as the animal passes a touch 
releases the trigger and the bent stick springs up and catches it. 

Figure 4, plate LI, is an example of this style of snare from Cape 
Darby. The noose is made of whalebone, and is passed through a 
small wooden cylinder, which causes it to run freely and at the same 
time helps to hold it in position. ; 

Similar nooses were obtained from the head of Kotzebue sound with 
the cylinders made from the hollow wing-bones of birds. In these 
latter a hole is made in one side of the bone at the lower end, in which 
is tied the end of a fine rawhide line. This line passes up through 
the cylinder, and has a small, round block of wood tied crosswise at 
the other end of the cylinder. 

Figure 38 is another style of marmot trap, from the head of Norton 
sound, made from a cylinder of wood a little over eight inches in 
length. The cylinder is made in two parts, fastened together by means 
of a willow-bark lashing through holes made along the line of junction 
on both sides. A slot is cut through the upper side and a deep groove 
runs around the inside from it, and there are two holes near the other 
end. A strong running noose, made from feather vane or whalebone, 
is inserted through the upper slot and lies concealed within the groove 
on the inside. At the upper end of the noose is a sinew cord, which is 
attached to a bent stick having one end planted firmly in the ground 
and held in position by a strand of willow bark tied to it, passed down 
through the two holes in the cylinder, and knotted on the under side. 
As the animal comes out of a hole or along a runway, where the trap 
is set, it enters the cylinder, and finding the passage barred by the 
strand of willow bark across the end, bites it off. This releases the 
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bent stick, which flies up and draws the concealed noose taut about 
the animal’s body and holds it against the upper side of the cylinder 
until it is strangled or the trapper comes to remove it. 

Among the people living to the south of the Yukon month thousands 
of muskrats and minks are caught every fall and winter in small 
wicker fish traps, such as are used for taking the blackfish (Dallia). 
These traps are set in creeks and small rivers, beneath the ice, with 
a close wicker or brush fence extending as wings from either side and 
completely shutting off the stream except at the opening occupied by 
the funnel-shape mouth of the trap. In this way from ten to twenty 
mink have been known to be taken in a single day. The traps are 
completely submerged, and, of course, when the animals swim into 
them they are unable to rise to the surface, and quickly drown. At 
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times animals even as large as the land otter enter these traps and 
are taken. 

The skins of minks, muskrats, and marmots are taken off, by a slit 
between the hind legs, and dried on stretchers, with the flesh side out- 
ward. The stretchers are made by fastening together two long, slender 
sticks by means of crossbars, which permit them to be brought 
together by a hinge-like motion and pushed into the inside of the skin; 
they are then spread, thus stretching the skin and holding it until it 
is dry. This contrivance and the “figure-4 ” dead-fall were probably 
introduced by white men. 

Land otters and beavers are taken at their holes by means of steel 
‘traps. 

The hunting of fur-bearing animals of all descriptions commences 
with the first heavy frost of autumn and continues until the short cold 
days of midwinter. Then a period of cessation ensues until February, 
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when the hunting and trapping are resumed and continued urtil the 
sun in April renders the fur too harsh and brittle to be of value. 

The hunting of seals, whales, and walrus is conducted in a variety 
of ways, according to the season. 

Each year about the first of September the hunters on the coast of 
Norton sound begin to overhaul their seal nets, repair broken or weak 
places, and rig them with sinkers and floats. The nets used are from 
10 to 15 fathoms in length and trom 14 to 2 fathoms in depth, made 
from rawhide, with a mesh large enough to admit easily the head of a 
seal; they are buoyed with wooden floats, or sometimes with inflated 
bladders; the floats are frequently made in the form of sea fowls or 
the heads of seals. The lower side of the net is strung with sinkers 
of stone, bone, or ivory, and is anchored at each end by a large stone 
tied with a heavy rawhide cord. These nets work precisely like the 
gill nets used for salmon fishing, and are very ettective. 

By the middle of September fur seals of two or three species begin to 
come in shore and pass about the rocky points or around reefs which 
guard the entrances to the bays and coves which they are in the habit 
of entering. The nets are watched by the owners, and when a seal is 
eaught the hunter goes out in his kaiak and brains it with a club or 
stone, fashioned for the purpose; then if the net has been damaged it is 
repaired and reset. 

During the dark nights of midwinter seals are netted beneath the 
ice. The blowholes of the seals are located during the day; at night 
the hunters go out and make four holes in the ice, in the form of a 
square, at equal distances from the seal hole; a square net is then 
placed under the ice by means of a long pole and a cord, so arranged as 
to cover the access to the hole from below, and held in place by cords 
passing up through the holes in the ice. When the seal rises to breathe 
it becomes entangled in the net and is captured. This method of net- 
ting is common from Bering strait to Point Barrow. 

Another method of netting seals through the ice was observed on 
the shore between Bering strait aud St Michael. In swimming along 
the shore the seals are obliged to pass near the rocky points and head- 
lands. Taking advantage of this, the hunters make a series of holes 
through the ice at intervals of from 10 to 15 feet, and then, by use of a 
pole a little longer than the distance between the holes, a stout sealskin 
line is passed along from hole to hole until the cord is run out to the 
distance desired, and is used to drag the long net below the ice. Sink- 
ers are fastened to the lower edge of the net, and it is held in position 
at each end by a stout cord tied to a crossbar at the hole or to a stake 
setin the ice. While swimming beneath the ice during the night the 
seals become entangled in the net and drown. 

For light sinkers on these nets, long, pointed, ivory weights are used 
by the people from the northern end of Norton sound to the coast of 
Bering strait. 
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Figure 17, plate Lit, is an example of one of the jivory sinkers from, 
Sledge island; it is long, rounded, and tapers from jthe middle toward 
each end. j 

Figure 16, plate Lu, from Cape Nome, is anothér sinker of this de- 
scription, made from a walrus tusk, with three linkts in the middle. 

‘Figure 18, plate Lu, is a light ivory sinker, from| Sledge island, with 
etchings on its surface representing boats and housies. 3 

Figure 2, plate Li, from Cape Espenberg, is a «lub used for killing 
Seals; it has a rounded, curving, wooden handle, with a rawhide cord 
wound around it to afford a good grip. , A rounded knob of bone, 
grooved to fit against the side of the handle, is fastened to the head by 
a lashing passing through two holes and around a groove at the back. 

Figure 5, plate Li, from the bead of Norton sound, is an oval brain- 
ing stone, having a groove around the middle and the ends brought 
down to a truncated poiat. This stone is used on the end of a stout 
cord, which is fasteued firmly about the groove. 

Figure 1, plate Lit, from Point Hope, is a braining stone of mottled 
black and w'nite color, roughly oval in outline, with a hole pierced 
through ore end, in which is fastened a stout rawhide loop, by means of 
which tae hunter swings the stone and brings it down upon the head 
of the, animal. 

Figure 3, plate Lu, from Kigiktauik, is an oval bone head for a 
brining club, with a prominent ridge along the face and truncated on 
te back; it is provided with three holes, by means of which it is lashed 
to the handle. 

Figure 23, plave Li1, from the Diomede islands, is ‘a float for a seal 
net, with a long, flattened handle, oval in cross section and pierced at 
the lower end for attachment to the net cord. 

Figure 22, plate Lu, from Cape Nome, is a float in the shape of a 
seal head, with blue beads inlaid for eyes and tufts of hair inserted on 
each side of the nose to represent bristles. A hole is pierced through 
the neck, through which the cord is passed for fastening it to the net. 

Figure 15, plate Lu, from Point Hope, is a curiously made float rep- 
resenting a seal, with a rounded body, terminating at the rear in an 
ivory ring for attachment of a cord; on the back a larger ivory ring is 
inserted and held in place by a wooden pin. In this ring are linked 
two ivory pendants, having upon their outer surfaces incisions rep- 
resenting the eyes, nostrils, and mouth of an animal, probably a seal. 
The eyes of the seal in the head of the float are represented by inlaid 
white beads. 

Figure 21, plate Lit, represents the head of a seal, with the eyes 
formed by inlaid blue beads. A large bone ring is inserted in the mouth, 
from which hang two ivory pendants. 

Figure 26, plate LI, represents a double-head seal, with a hole made 
through the wood on the back end for the attachment of the cord, and 
an ivory pin, with a single link pendant, inserted in the breast. 
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_ Figure 25, plate Lit, is a rudely oval, wooden net float, pierced on 
one side. It is frorn Icy cape. 

Figure 24, plate 111, from St Lawrence island, is a wooden net float, 
somewhat rounded in outline, with an ear on one side, which is pierced 
with a hole for the attachment of the line. 

Figure 14, plate Lu, from St Michael, are specimens, made from wal- 
rus ribs, of a class of implements which serve a double purpose; they 
are used as sinkers and as handles for hauling in the seal or beluga 
nets. ; 

Figure 20, plate Lu, from one of the Diomede islands, is an elongate 
oval sinker for a seal net, made of walrus ivory; it is surrounded vith 
etched bands of zigzag pattern. 

About the end of February the Eskimo from Bering strait southyard 
begin to hunt seals at the outer edge of tie shore ice, where the leads 
are open at that season. On the 28th of February, 1880, I met 2 party 
of people on their way from the head of Norton bay to Cape Darby, 
where they were going to hunt seals on the ice until spring opened, 

At midnight on March 28, the same season, I reached a Village on 
the northern shore of Norton sound as a party of seal huyters eame 
in from the outer edge of the ice, bringing several fine, large 1.4 j> seals, 
The entire village was up awaiting their return, and we were Cordially 
welcomed to the ensuing feast, which lasted until well into the MOI ino, 
The entrails and other parts of the viscera were cooked and pas.oq 
around as special delicacies, while the people of the village who hig 
come to share in the feast assisted in dressing the animals. 

At this season, also, the people about St Michael begin their usual 
spring hunting upon the ice. They leave their village, hauling their 
kaiaks, spears, guns, and other implements on small, light sledges made 
specially for the purpose. Whenever open water is to be crossed the 
kaiak is launched, the sled placed upon it, and the hunter paddles to 
the opposite side, where he resumes his journey upon the ice. The 
method of obtaining seals at this time is by the hunter concealing him- 
self on the ice close to the water, and from this point of vantage shoot- 
ing or spearing them as they swim along the edge. Sometimes a seal 
is shot or speared while lying asleep on the ice. 

When the ice breaks up, so that there is much open water, with 
scattered floes and cakes of varying size, the hunters make long hunts 
in their kaiaks, searching for places where the seals have hauled up 
onto the ice. 

On the 10th of May, one season, I met a party of Eskimo between 
Pastolik, near the Yukon mouth, and St Michael. They had umiaks of 
ordinary size on sleds, drawn by dogs, and were going with their families 
to the outer edge of St Michael island to hunt seals, planning to return 
to the Yukon mouth in the umiaks when the ice had left the coast. 

During the early spring months the small hair seals come up through 
holes in the ice to be delivered of their young. These holes are 
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sometimes covered by the hunter with an arch of snow, and the seals are 
surprised and speared as they come up. When stalking these seals as 
they lie sleeping or sunning themselves on the ice, the hunter wears a 
pair of knee protectors made of white bear or white dog skin, which 
reach from just above the knee to the ankle, and have the long shaggy 
fur outward. They are secured upon the leg by strings along their 
edges, like a legging, but they do not inclose the leg in the rear. A 
huge mitten of the same skin, reaching from the hand to a little above 
the elbow, is also worn on the left arm. Armed with a spear, which has 
a long line fastened to a detachable point, the hunter approaches erect 
as near to the seal as is prudent, then lies flat upon the ice and places 
his bent left arm before him so that the huge fur mitten forms a shield 
between him and the seal. The fur hood is raised over his head, so that 
the long border of gray or whitish fur blends with the mitten. The 
color of the fur harmonizes so well with that of the snow that the hunter 
can creep to within the desired distance of the seal without being 
detected. He is always careful to keep his body flat and in a direct 
line behind the mitten, and trails his gun or spear behind him with his 
right hand until near enough to make sure of his aim. When stalking 
a seal in this manner the hunter carries a small wooden seratcher, con- 
sisting of a neatly carved handle, tipped with seal claws. If the seal 
becomes uneasy or suspicious, the hunter pauses, and with this imple- 
ment scratches the snow or ice in the same manner and with the same 
force as a seal while digging a hole in the ice. Hearing this the seal 
seems satisfied and drops asleep again. ‘This is repeated, if neces- 
sary, until the hunter is within reach of the animal, when he drives his 
spear into it, braces himself, and holds fast to the line. If close to a 
hole, the seal struggles into it. By holding the line the hunter pre- 
vents its escape, and the animal soon drowns and is hauled out. Of 
late years guns are commonly used for this class of hunting, and the 
seal is shot through the head, so that it remains on the ice. 

On the Diomede islands I obtained a typical pair of white bear skin 
knee protectors, having a triangular piece of sealskin sewed on their 
upper edge to extend above the knee, along the leg, and provided with a 
cord which extends thence up to the waist belt of the hunter. 

Figure 7, plate Li, from Point Hope, is an ivory-handle seratcher 
with a ring in the upper end; the handle is crescentic in cross section. 
The lower end is divided into two parts, on which two claws are held 
firmly in position by a sinew lashing. 

Figure 8, plate Lit, from Point Hope, is a similar scratcher with an 
ivory handle, and with three claws fitted on the lower end in the same 
manner as in the preceding specimen. The upper end of the handle is 
carved to represent the head of a seal. 

Figure 9, plate Lu, from St Michael, is a very ancient scratcher 
obtained in the ruins of an old village. It is made of reindeer horn 
and has two points forming a Y-shape end, on which the seal claws 
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were fitted. The handle has a groove around it for the sinew cord that 
served to hold the claws in place. 

Figure 6, plate Lu, from St Lawrence island, is a small secratcher 
with a wooden handle, and with three large claws upon the tip, which 
are held in position in the usual manner by sinew cords. 

Figure 11, plate L11, from Norton sound, is a wooden-handle scratcher 
with three claws fastened in position by fine sinew cords passed through 
a hole in the handle. The upper end of the handle is bound with sinew 
cords to afford a firm grip, and a loop of similar cord is fastened to the 
butt for suspending the implement from the wrist. 

Figure 10, plate Lu, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a handsomely 
made seratcher with a long wooden handle, having three claws on the 
lower end, attached in the usual manner. The handle is carved on 
both sides, above and below, and terminates in the image of a white 
bear’s head, having blue beads inlaid for eyes. 

Figure 4, plate Lu, from St Michael, is arather rudely made scratcher, 
with a wooden handle having four claws at the tip, held in position by 
a strip of rawhide pierced with four holes and drawn over the claws, 
with a flap extending back on the handle and bound by a cord lashing. 

Another method of approaching seals'on the ice is by the hunter 
covering a light framework with white sheeting and placing it upon a 
kaiak sled in such a way as to conceal himself and the sled, which he 
pushes cautiously before him until he is within range and shoots the 
seal with a rifle. Should he not be provided with a rifle, he uses a 
spear, but approaches near enough to be sure of the cast and then 
fixes the barb firmly in the animal’s body. 

After having killed a seal at sea the hunter is sometimes able, if the 
seal be small, to drag it upon the kaiak and thrust it inside; but if it 
be large this is impossible, and he is compelled to tow it to the shore or 
to the nearest ice, where it can be cut up and stowed in the interior of 
the kaiak. The towline is made fast to the animal by cutting slits in 
the skin through which cords are passed, or the flippers are tied 
together by cords and drawn against the body and a cord passed 
through a slit in the upper lip and the head drawn down on the breast. 
In order to pass the cord between the slits in the skin without diffi- 
culty, small, slender bone or ivory probes are sometimes used, having a 
notch at the upper end and a groove along both sides. The cord is 
looped and placed over the notched end; the hunter holds the two ends 
in his hands and passes the doubled cord through from one slit in the 
skin to another, 

Figure 12, plate Li, represents an implement of this kind obtained 
on Kotzebue sound. It is of deerhorn, with a wooden handle fastened 
on by sinew cords and heavily grooved on four sides to enable the 
holder to secure a firm grip. 

During the winter and late in the fall seals are usually fat enough 
to float when killed in the water, but in spring, and sometimes at 
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other seasons, they are so thin that they sink and the hunter loses 
them. To insure their floating while being towed, it is a common prac- 
tice to make slits in the skin at various points and, with a long pointed 
instrument of deerhorn, to loosen the blubber from the muscle for a 
space of a foot or more in diameter. Then, by use of a hollow tube, 
made from the wing-bone of a bird or from other material, air is blown 
in and the place inflated; wooden plugs are then inserted in the slits 
and driven in tightly to prevent the air from escaping. By the aid of 
several such inflated spots the seal is floated and the danger of losing 
it is avoided. 

Figure 13, plate Li11, from Sledge island, is one of the probes used for 
loosening the blubber in the manner described. It consists of a long, 
curved rod of deerhorn, round in cross section and pointed at the top. 
It is set in a slit made in the round wooden handle and held in position 
by means of a lashing of spruce root. A similar instrument was 
obtained at Cape Nome. 

Figure 19, plate Li, from Sledge island, shows a set of eight of the 
described wooden plugs, flattened oval in cross section. They are 
fashioned to a thin, rounded point at one end and are broad and trun- 
cated at the other, giving them a wedge shape. 

During the latter part of August and early part of September nets are 
set near rocky islets or reefs to catch white whales. These nets are simi- 
lar to those intended for seals, except that they have larger meshes 
and are longer and wider. Whales enter them and are entangled 
exactly as fish are caught in gill nets, and, being held under water by 
the weight of heavy anchor stones, are drowned and remain until the 
hunter makes his visit to the net. As these nets are set so far from 
shore that it is impossible to observe them from the land, a daily visit 
is made in a kaiak to inspect them. Sometimes white whales are cap- 
tured in seal nets near the shore, but this occurs only once or twice in 
a season. Occasionally a school of these whales, while swimming in 
company, encounter one of these nets set for them and by their united 
strength tear it to pieces and escape. 


BIRD SNARES AND NETS 


The Eskimo have various ingenious methods of taking ptarmigan 
and water fowl. During the winter small sinew snares are set among 
the bushes where the ptarmigan resort to feed or to rest. Sometimes 
little brush fences are built, with openings at intervals in which the 
snares are set so that the birds may be taken when trying to pass 
through. -Figure 10, plate LI, illustrates one of these snares, from Nor- 
ton sound. It consists of a stake nearly 14 inches in length, having a 
rawhide running noose attached to its upper end by a sinew lashing; 
a twisted sinew cord about a foot in length serves to attach the snare 
and stake to the trunk or branch of an adjacent bush. 

As spring opens the male birds commence to molt and the brown 
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summer plumage appears about their necks. At this time they become 
extremely pugnacious and utter loud notes of challenge, which so excite 
other males within hearing that desperate battles ensue. The birds 
oceupy small knolls or banks of snow, which give them a vantage point 
from which to look over the adjacent plain. If, when on his knoll, the 
male ptarmigan hears another uttering his call within the area he con- 
siders his own he flies to the intruder and fiercely attacks him. This 
habit is taken advantage of by the Eskimo, who stuff the skin of one 
of these birds rudely and mount it upon a stick which holds the head 
outstretched. This decoy is taken to the vicinity of one of the calling 
males, and it is planted on a knoll or snowdrift so that it forms a con- 
spicuous object. The hunter then surrounds it with a finely made net 
of sinew cord supported by slender sticks. Both netting and sticks are 
pale yellow in color, and are scarcely discernible at a short distance, 
The hunter then conceals himself close by and imitates the challenge 
note; the bird hears it and flies straight to the spot. As he flies swiftly 
along within a few feet of the ground he sees his supposed rival, dashes 
at him, and is entangled in the net. The hunter secures him, after which 
he carries the decoy and the net to the vicinity of another bird. 

Figure 9, plate L1, illustrates one of these fine-meshed ptarmigan 
nets, from St Michael. It is made of sinew cord, and is about 16 feet 
in length. At each end it has a wooden spreader, in the form of a round 
stake, about 18 inches in length, tapering at the lower end, to which a 
deerhorn point is securely lashed. In the middle of the net is a similar 
wooden spreader. 

In the collection from Cape Prince of Wales is a similar but stronger 
sinew net (number 45354) having the two end spreaders and three 
wooden sticks for use along the middle of the net for holding it in 
position. 

Once when hunting near the Yukon mouth in the month of May, 
while patches of snow still covered the ground in places, | saw my 
Eskimo companion decoy ptarmigan by molding some soft snow into 
the form of a bird; around the part representing the neck he placed a 
bunch of brown moss to imitate the brown plumage. This image was 
placed on a small knoll; from a short distance the imitation of a ptar- 
migan was excellent and the hunter succeeded in calling up several 
birds that were in the vicinity. He told me that hunters used to call 
the birds in this manner to shoot them with arrows when they were 
hunting on the tundra and had no food. 

After the first snow of winter great flocks of ptarmigan migrate 
southward across the Kaviak peninsula and resort to the valleys of 
Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers for the winter. They fly mainly at 
night, and usually begin to move just as it is becoming dusk, when it 
is still possible to distinguish objects at a distance of 75 or 100 yards. 
A favorite direction for these flights is down the valleys a the rivers 
flowing southward into Norton bay. 
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When the migrating season commences the people take advantage of 
it to capture the birds with salmon nets. Each net is from 50 to 100 feet 
in length and is spread open by wooden rods; a man or a woman at each 
end and another in the middle holds the net flat on the ground; when 
a flock of ptarmigan come skimming along within two or three feet of 
the ground, the net is suddenly raised and thrown against and over 
the birds, so as to cover as many as possible. The persons at the ends 
hold the net down, while the one in the middle proceeds to wring the 
necks of the captured birds. After throwing them to one side the net 
is again placed in position. In this manner a hundred birds or more 
are sometimes captured in a few minutes. 

Gulls are taken about the northern shore of Norton sound and the 
coast of Bering strait by means of bone or deerhorn barbs, pointed at 
both ends and having a sinew or rawhide cord tied in a groove around 
the middle, the other end of the cord being fastened to any suitable 
object that will serve as an anchor; or a jong line is anchored at both 
ends and floated on the surface of the water with barbs attached to it 
at intervals. Each barb is slipped lengthwise down the throat of a 
small fish which serves as bait. As the gulls in their flight see the dead 
fish floating on the water they seize and swallow them; when they 
attempt to fly away the barbs turn in their throats and hold them fast. 
_ Figure 7, plate L1, represents one of these barbs made of deerhorn; 
it was obtained from Norton sound. 

Along the northern coast of Norton sound the people gather the eggs 
of sea fowl from the clitts by means of seal nets, which they roll into a 
eable and lash in that shape with cords; the nets are then lowered 
over the cliffs and the upper ends firmly fastened to rocks or stakes. 
The egg gatherer fastens a sash about his waist, removes his boots, 
and goes down the net, hand over hand, to the ledges below, the meshes 
of the net forming excellent holding places for the fingers and toes; the 
hunter then fills the inside of his frock above the sash with the eggs 
and climbs to the top of the cliff. 

In a camp at Cape Thompson, on the Arctic coast, I saw many dead 
murres which had been caught by letting a man down by a long line 
from the top of the cliff to the ledges where the birds were breeding; 
there he used a scoop net and caught as many birds as he wished by 
putting it over them while they sat stupidly on their eggs. 

On the islands of Bering strait the people catch great numbers of 
auklets with scoop nets, and also by placing the rudely stuffed skin of 
one of the birds on a rocky ledge and a fine-mesh net or snare about 
it. These birds swarm around the rocky cliffs like bees and continually 
alight near each other, so that the hunter has only to place the snares 
in position and come out of concealment to take the birds as they are 
caught. 

Figure 5, plate LI, illustrates one of these snares from St Lawrence 
island. It consists of a wooden stake, about five inches in length, 
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having about its upper end a wrapping of whalebone which secures 
the middle of another strip of whalebone extending outward about a 
foot in each direction, each end of which is made into a running noose. 

Figure 1, plate L1, represents a set of snares, from Big lake, used for 
eatching ducks or other wild fowl about the borders of grassy lakes. 
It consists of a strong spruce root, three or four feet in length, with 
arawhide cord fastened to each end, by which it is firmly attached to 
stakes. Spaced at regular intervals along this root are eight running 
nooses, also made of spruce root, spliced by one end to the main root, 
leaving a point projecting outward about two inches, which serves to 
hold the noose open. The snares are set just above the surface of the 
water across the small openings in the floating grass and weeds, and 
as the birds attempt to pass through they are caught. Similar snares 
of whalebone were obtained along the shore of Norton sound, and 
thence northward to Kowak river and Kotzebue sound. 

An ordinary sling, consisting of a strip of leather in the middle and 
two long strings at each end, for casting a stone, is used among the 
Eskimo from the mouth of the Yukon to Kotzebue sound for killing 
birds. A compound sling or bolas is used for catching birds by the 
people of the coast from Unalaklit to Kotzebue sound, the islands of 
Bering strait, St Lawrence island, and the adjacent Siberian coast. It 
is used but little by the people around the northern end of Norton 
sound, but in the other districts mentioned it is in common use. 
These implements have from four to eight braided sinew or rawhide 
cords, varying from 24 to 30 inches in length, united at one end, where 
they are usually bound together with a tassel of grass or fine wood 
shavings; at the free end of each cord is a weight of bone, wood, or 
ivory, usually in the form of an oval ball, but occasionally it is carved 
into the form of an animal, as in the specimen from Point Hope, illus- 
trated in figure 8, plate L1, which has ivory weights representing five 
white bears, a bird, and a seal. Another example, from Nulukhtu- 
logumut, shown in figure 16, plate L1, has four pear-shape ivory balls, 
with raven totem marks etched upon their surfaces at the lower 
ends of the rawhide cords; to the united upper ends are attached two 
white gull feathers to guide the implement in its flight. The specimen 
represented in figure 14, plate Li, which was obtained at St Law- 
rence island, has four oval wooden balls united by a braided sinew 
cord; another from Port Clarence, shown in figure 3 of the same plate, 
has six oval balls of bone attached to sinew cords. 

When in search of game the bolas is worn wound around the 
hunter’s head like a fillet, with the balls resting on the brow. When 
a flock of ducks, geese, or other wild fowl pass overhead, at an altitude 
not exceeding 40 or 50 yards, the hunter by a quick motion untwists 
the sling. Holding the united ends of the cords in his right hand, he 
seizes the balls with the left and draws the cords so tight that they 
lie parallel to each other; then, as the birds come within throwing 
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distance, he swings the balls around his head once or twice and casts 
them, aiming a little in front of the flock. When the balls leave the 
hand they are close together, the cords trail behind, and they travel 
so swiftly that it is difficult to follow their flight with the eye. As they 
begin to lose their impetus they acquire a gyrating motion, and spread 
apart until at their highest point they stand out to the full extent of 
the cords in a circle four or five feet in diameter; they seem to hang 
thus for a moment, then, if nothing has been encountered, turn and drop 
to the earth, While in the air the cords do not appear to interfere 
with each other, but when the sling reaches the ground the cords will 
be found to be interwoven in a perfect network of entanglement; if a 
bird is struck it is enwrapped by the cords and its wings so hampered 
that it falls helpless. 

Tt is curious to note the quickness with which this implement 
changes its course if one of the balls encounters any obstruction. At 
Cape Wankarem | saw the Chukchi capture many eider ducks by its 
aid, and frequently saw one of the extended balls or its cord touch a 
duck, when the other balls appeared as if endowed with intelligence; 
their course was rapidly changed, and the bird enwrapped as com- 
pletely as if it had been struck squarely by the sling. Owing to the 
space covered by these. implements they are very effective when cast 
among a flock of birds. They are used mostly on low points over which 
waterfowl fly at certain hours of the day. ; 

The Eskimo of the Yukon delta and the low country to the southward 
make drives of waterfowl on the marshes during August, when the old 
birds have molted their wing-feathers and the young are still unable 
to fly. Salmon nets are arran ged by means of stout braces and stakes _ 
to form a pound with wings on one side; the people form a long line 
across the marsh and, by shouting and striking the eround with sticks 
as they advance, drive the birds before them toward the pound. As they 
approach it, the line of people converge until they reach the wings, and 
the birds, thus inclosed, are driven in and killed with sticks. Thou- 
sands of downy young are thus slaughtered and thrown away, while 
uniaks are filled with the larger or adult birds. One of the fur traders 
told me that he witnessed a drive of this kind where about a ton of 
young birds were killed and thrown aside, while several umiaks were 
loaded with the larger birds, among which were many varieties of ducks 
and geese. These drives and the constant egg gathering that is prac- 
ticed every spring are having their effect in rapidly diminishing the 
number of waterfowl] in this district. 


SEAL SPEARS 


The ordinary types of weapons used for spearing seals from a kaiak 
vary from 4 to 4} feet in length. They have a light wooden shaft, 
- rounded or slightly oval in cross section, of about the same size from 
butt to point, with a long, rounded head of bone or ivory having a 
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hole in the tip in which is fitted a wooden socket with an oval slot, to 
receive the wedge-shape base of a detachable barbed point of bone or 
deerhorn. The heads of some of these spears are shaped into rounded, 
tapering points, which are inserted in the ends of the wooden shafts; 
in others the heads have deep, wedge-shape slots in which the bey- 
eled ends of the shafts are fitted, and have a small shoulder at their 
upper ends to prevent the lashings from slipping. In all instances the 
heads are held firmly in position by strong lashings of braided sinew 
cord, which sometimes extends up the shaft in a long spiral, with from 
one to three bands of wrapping at the upper end, inclosing the quills 
of feathers placed near the butt, the other ends of the feathers being 
inserted in deep slits in the shaft, as are also the ends of the sinew 
cord, to hold the wrappings in position. The ivory points for these 
spears are from an inch to three inches in length, and have two or three 
barbs along each side, with the points and edges formed by four beveled 
faces, and are pierced near the base to receive a sealskin cord which 
connects them with the hafts. When the spear is thrown, the barbed 
point, when imbedded in the animal, is immediately detached from the 
head of the shaft, to which it remains attached only by the sealskin 
cord which has been wrapped around the shaft; as it unwinds the 
shaft of the spear is drawn crosswise after the retreating animal, and 
serves as a drag to exhaust its strength and render it more easily over- 
taken by the hunter. The method most frequently used, however, is 
to attach to the barbed point a line about 34 feet in length, which is 
divided at about two-thirds of its length into two ends, which are 
attached to the shaft about two feet apart, a little nearer to the head 
than to the butt, and are then wound tightly about the shaft. Plate 
Lit, drawn from a photograph, illustrates the attitude of a St Michael 
man casting a seal spear from a kaiak. 

Figure 2, plate Liv, from Unalaklit, is made with the head, point, 
and lashings placed upon the hafts in the usual manner, but the butt 
is without feathering. 

Figure 4, plate LIv, a typical spear of this class, from Norton 
sound, has on the butt three feathers from a cormorant’s tail, but is 
otherwise very similar in its finish to the one just described. 

Figure 3, plate Liv, from St Michael, is a spear having an ivory head 
fitted upon the shaft by means of a slot. The barbed point is attached 
to the shaft by a line about 16 inches long, fastened just above the 
lashing which binds the head to the shaft. 

Figure 5, plate Liv, from Big lake, has an ivory head, roughly trian- 
gular in cross section, with angles rounded and the butt cut down to 
a smaller size and inserted in a slot on the end of the wooden shaft, 
which is attached to the head by a rawhide lashing passed through a 
hole in the shaft and in the adjoining part of the head. Outside of this 
the usual sinew lashing holds the shaft firmly over the end of the head. 

Figure 6, plate Liv, from Cape Vancouver, is another spear, with a 
double-feathered butt and an ivory head carved at the end to represent 
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the head of an otter. The inner end of the head has a wedge-shape 
slot, in which the beveled point of the shaft is fitted; in the base of tbe 
head is a hole through which a rawhide lashing is passed and wound 
tightly around the projecting sides of the slot, holding the head firmly 
against the shaft. A braided sinew cord is also wound about the shaft 
from the head to the butt, where the featherings are held in place by a 
tight wrapping. 

All the small spears with featherless shafts which were collected 
came from the shores of Norton sound; those with single feathering 
were obtained between Bering strait and the Kuskokwim, and those 
with the double feathering from Nunivak island and the adjacent 
mainland at Cape Vancouver, Chalitmut, and other villages of that 
district. 

These spears are the lightest weapons of this character used by the 
Alaskan Eskimo, and serve mainly for the capture of the smaller seals. 
Throwing-sticks are in general use for casting them. 

Figure 1, plate ry, from Nunivak island, is an example of another 
style of seal spear intended to be used with a throwing-stick; the 
head is short and thick and the feathered butt of the shaft has attached 
to it a bladder float, over which is a light netting of twisted sinew cord. 


WALRUS AND WHALE SPEARS 


For taking the larger and more vigorous seals, walrus, and white 
whales, a spear of about the same size and length is used in connection 
with a float and float-board. The dragging of the shaft against the 
water, in the kind of spears just described, is sufficient for retarding 
the flight of the smaller seals after they are struck, but for the larger ani- 
mals the greater resistance of a large float on a long line is required. 
This latter style of implement isin use from Kotzebue sound to Bristol 
bay. The haft is not feathered, and the head is rather longer and 
slightly heavier than that on ordinary spears of the class just described. 
The heads are of ivory or bone, and, in the region about Nunivak island 
and the adjacent mainland, are commonly carved into the conventional 
forms of wolves or land otters. 

Figure 7, plate Liv, from Nunivak island, is such a spear, with the 
end of the head carved to represent the head of a land otter, with blue 
beads inlaid for eyes. 

Figure 8, plate Liv, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a spear with the 
shaft carved to represent the conventionalized form of a wolf. The 
ivory head has a wedge shape point by which it is fitted to the shaft, 
and is bound firmly in place by a spruce-root lashing in place of the 
usual sinew or sealskin cord. . 

Figure 10, plate Liv, from the Yukon mouth, is a spear with the 
float line and board attached. The barbed ivory point has a triangular 
iron tip inserted in a slot, and is united to the head by a rod of deer- 
horn inserted in a hole in its lower end. The point is pierced through 
the middle for the insertion of a strong rawhide line, which passes 
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back and is looped to the lower end of a strong sealskin line six to 
eight fathoms long, connecting the spearhead with the float, which 
consists of the entire skin of a seal with all of the openings closed and 
having a nozzle by means of which it is inflated. A cord loop in the 
front end serves to attach it to the end of the float line, which also 
has a permanent loop for this purpose.: 

The float-board consists of a strong, oval hoop of spruce made in two 
U-shape pieces, with the ends brought together and beveled to form 
a neatly fitting joint, which is wrapped firmly with a lashing of spruce 
root; the sides have holes by which a thin board is fastened to the 
under side, the ends of which are notched in front to form a coarsely 
serrated pattern with five points that are inserted in slots cut in the 
front of the hoop. The front of the board is oval, and the sides taper 
gradually to the points of two projecting arms, which extend four or 
five inches behind the bow; between these arms a deep slot is cut, 
with the inner border rounded. The board has a round hole in the 
center and a crescentic hole on each side (plate Liv, 10). 

On the kaiak the float-board is placed in front of the hunter, with 
the arm-like points thrust beneath the cross lashing to hold it in posi- 
tion, and upon it lies the coil of float line with the spear attached and 
resting on the spear guards on the right rail of the boat; the end of 
the line is passed back under the hunter’s right arm to the float which, 
fully inflated, rests on the deck just back of the manhole. 

When the spear is thrown the coil runs off rapidly and the float is 
thrown overboard. In some cases, when the prey is vigorous and leads 
along pursuit, another line, like that shown in figure 9, plate. LIV, 1s 
made fast through the semilunar orifices in the center of the float-board, 
which latter, when drawn through the water by means of this cord, 
assumes a position nearly at a right angle to the course of the animal 
and forms a heavy drag to impede its progress. 

When hunting on the ice the float-board, with the line coiled upon it, 
is carried in the left hand of the hunter and the spear in the right hand 
while he watches along the borders of the leads or holes for the appear- 
ance of the seal. When he succeeds in striking it, he holds firmly to 
the line until the animal is exhausted, or if necessary the float-board 
attached to the line is east into the water, while the hunter hurries to 
his kaiak and embarks in pursuit. 

In addition to the smaller spears used in connection with the throw- 
ing stick and float-board, larger spears are used to cast directly from 
the hand. These spears have a stout wooden shaft from four to seven 
feet long, with a finger-rest of bone or ivory lashed on at about one- 
third of its length from the butt. The head is of bone or ivory, rounded 
and fitted to the wooden shaft by lashings in a manner similar to that of 
the smaller spears. It is pierced near the base for the reception of the 
line by which it is attached to the shaft. Several feet of this line are 
wound about the shaft, so that when the point is detached the cord will 
unwind and the shaft will form a drag to impede the animal in its efforts 
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to escape. Figure 2, plate Lva, is a typical spear of this kind from 
St Michael. ; 

Figure 3, plate iva, illustrates a typical example of this kind of 
spear which was obtained at Sledge island. The shaft is a little over 
six feet long, tapering from the middle toward both ends, the upper 
end being the smaller. The private mark of the owner is marked on 
the shaft in red and black paint. The head is held in place by a com- 
bination of sinew and rawhide lashings. Spears very similar to this 
are in common use on the shores of Norton sound and Bering strait. 

Figure 1, plate Lva, from Norton sound, is an example of the large 
spear used in that locality. 

Figure 8, plate Lva, is another spear of this kind, about seven feet in 
length, from Port Clarence. The shaft is stcongly lashed with rawhide 
in several places, the lashings being held in place by small bone pins, 
and a strong finger-rest in the form of a seal-head is attached to one 
side for use in casting; the butt has a tapering, rounded point of bone, 
fastened by a rawhide lashing which passes through an orifice in the 
bone. The bone head is inserted in a groove in the wooden shaft, 
against which it is held firmly by a rawhide lashing; an ivory rod 
about seven inches in length is inserted in the top and on it is fitted 
the detachable harpoon point, the tip of which is slit and a triangular 
piece of brass inserted to form a sharp point. The detachable point 

has a hole through which is passed the cord which attaches it to the 
shatt. : 

Figure 7, plate Lva, from Sledge island, is a similar but shorter 
walrus and whale spear, having the bone head worked into an image 
of a white bear’s head, with pieces of blue beads inlaid for eyes. 
Spears of this character were found also in use along the coast of 
Kotzebue sound and northward to Point Barrow. ; 

From St Lawrence island a similar but ruder spear of this kind was 
obtained. It has a long, rounded shaft, with a small ivory head and a 
finger-rest at the middle; the short bone tip at the butt is sharpened 
to a wedge-shape point. This specimen, which measures nearly eight 
feet, is the longest of any of the spears that were seen. 

Figure 6, plate Lva, from Norton sound, is a spear used for walrus 
and whales, somewhat similar in general character to those already 
described, but the long, slender shaft has a spur-shape point of bone 
inserted in its upper end and fastened by a rawhide cord. This pro- 
jects obliquely from the shaft instead of being in line with it, as in the 
other specimens described. The usual lashings of rawhide are around 
the shaft, but the bone head is smaller and terminates in a knob, in 
which is inserted the bone peg on which is fitted the detachable point. 
This point has a flat, triangular, iron tip and a hole through the base 
for the attachment of a stout rawhide cord that passes backward 
through two grooves in the bone head and thence along the shaft to 
the butt, where it is coiled and attached to a float. 

Figure 5, plate Lva, from Chichinagamut, is the style of large hand 
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spear used on Nunivak island and the adjacent mainland, between the 
Yukon and the Kuskokwim. A deerhorn peg is inserted in the side of 
the shaft to serve as a finger-rest for casting. The shaft is largest near 
the head, round in cross section, and tapers gradually back to the 
truncated tip. A modification of this style is seen in figure 4, plate 
Lva, from Pastolik, which has the finger-rest formed of a small bone 
pin inserted in the side of the shaft, but with the latter oval in cross 
section and tapering each way, like the Norton sound spears of this 
kind. 
FLOATS 


The sealskins used as floats in connection with spears in capturing 
large seals, walrus, and white whales, are taken from the seals entire 
and are tanned usually with the hair removed. To stop the holes made 
in them by spears or in other ways, and to prevent their fastenings from 
becoming loose and the consequent loss of the float and the game, plugs 
of wood, bone, ivory, or deerhorn are used, which are stud-like in form, 
with spreading heads and a deep groove around the side. The holein 
the skin is first sewed up or patched, if necessary, leaving a very small 
orifice, through which the stopper is pressed until it projects far enough 
on the inside for the workman to wrap a stout lashing of thin rawhide 
or sinew cord around the groove and make it fast. This work is done 
through a hole left open at the muzzle of the skin, after which the 
nozzle through which it is inflated is inserted and fastened by rawhide 
lashings. Some of these stoppers are plain, but most of them have the 
upper surface carved in a great variety of ornamental designs. 

Figure 5, plate Lvia, illustrates a specimen of one of these stoppers 
obtained at Konigunugumut, having the top in the fourm of a cone. 

Figure 7, plate Ly1a, from Nubviukhchugaluk, has a conical head 
with half of a blue bead set in the top. 

Figure 1, plate Lvia, from Konigunugumut, has an oval head. 

igure 4, plate Lvia, from the same locality, has an oval head with 
the raven totem sign etched upon its surface. 

Figure 6, plate Lyra, also from the same locality, has a round, flat top, 
with two concentric circles surrounding a wooden plug set in the center. 

Figure 3, plate Lyla, from Cape Nome, has the top surrounded by a 
circle with an inlaid bead in the center and a conical base. 

Figure 10, plate Lyia, from Cape Nome, has the top in the form of a 
seal’s head, with the eyes, nostrils, and ears indicated by round wooden 
pegs inlaid in the ivory. 

Figure 14, plate Lyra, from Sledge island, is a large, round, wooden 
plug, on the surface of which are three concentric incised circles. 

Figure 13, plate Lvia, from Cape Vancouver, has the upper surface 
very slightly rounded and bearing the features of a woman in low 
relief. The eyes, nostrils, and mouth are incised; there are two labret 
holes on each side of the lower lip, and radiating lines from the middle 
of the mouth indicate tattooing. 
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Figure 15, plate Lyra, from Agiukchugumut, is of ivory and has a 
human face carved on the surface of the head. 

Figure 9, plate Lyra, from Cape Vancouver, is an ivory plug, oval in 
outline, with the face of a short-ear owl on its upper surface. 

Figure 2, plate Lyra, from Chalitmut, is a small stopper with the 
face of a seal in relief on its surface. 

Figure 8, plate Lv1a, from Cape Darby, is a stopper with a stem in the 
form of a link, with its base projecting and pierced-with a hole, through 
which a crosspiece 
cf ivory is inserted 
to hold the lashing 
in position. In the 
link, and carved 
from the same piece 
of ivory, is a seal- 
head with bristles 
set in by plugs of 
wood to indicate the 
whiskers; the eyes, 
nostrils, and ears 
are represented by 
wooden plugs. 

Figure 12, plate 
Lyta, from Cape 
Darby, is another 
link plug, having 
carved on it a seal- 
head, the nostrils 
and eyes formed by 
inlaid beads. The 
base has the usual 
constricted neck, 
but is conical in- 
stead of flattened. 

Figure 11, plate 
Lyta, from Sledge 
island, is made like 
the preceding, with 
a conical base attached to the open link by a narrow neck. In this 
link is another one, the outer end of which is carved to represent the 
end of an inflated float. 

Figure 16, plate Lyi a, from Kushunuk, is a long, slender float with an 
ivory nozzle. It is made from the intestines of a seal, and. is intended 
to be attached to the shaft of a hand spear. Some of these floats 
are made from the bladders or stomachs of seals and walrus, and are 
usually oval in shape. 

Figure 39, from Nunivak island, is a sealskin float, tanned with most 


Fig. 39—Sealskin float (about 4)5)- 
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of the hair removed. It has an ivory nozzle fitted in the place of one 
of the fore-flippers. The front of the skin is bent downward and 
wrapped with rawhide cord, with an ivory peg stuck through to pre- 
vent the cord from slipping. The cord has a loose end about three 
feet in length with a loop for attaching it to the float line. 

The nozzles for the smaller floats, which are attached to the shafts of 
spears, are made usually of ivory; they are round and have a projec- 
tion at one end which is pierced for the attachment of a line to bind 
the nozzle to the shaft of the spear; an enlarged rim prevents the 
lashing from slipping off. In some specimens the base is not pierced, 
but a projecting piece is left which is concave on the lower surface and 
convex on the upper and serves to retain the lashing. 

Figure 29, plate Lv1a, represents a nozzle or mouthpiece obtained at 
Cape Vancouver. It is intended for a small float. 

Figure 24, plate Lv1a, is a nozzle from Cape Darby. The projection 
ou the side has a single hole for the passage of the cord and a shoulder 
on the projecting end which is grooved for the lashing. 

Figure 27, plate Lvia, from Unalaklit, is another mouthpiece with a 
single flattened hole through its projecting lower side. 

Figure 17, plate Lyi a, from Kushunuk, is a large mouthpiece having 
a raven totem mark on one side of the base, which is pierced with three 
holes for the lashings. : 

Figure 20, plate Lyi a, from St Michael, has two holes through the 
base for the attachment’ of the cord. 

Figure 18, plate Lvia, from St Lawrence island, is another nozzle, as 
is also figure 19 of the same plate, from Cape Darby. Both of these are 
of ivory, and the latter has etched upon its surface several raven totem 
signs. 

Figure 21, plate Lyia, from the Yukon mouth, is made of deerhorn, 
and has three holes along the base for the attachment of cords. 

Figure 28, plate Lv1 a, from Cape Nome, has four holes along the base 
for the attachment of cords. 

Figure 25, plate Lyra, from Konigunugumut, is carved in the form 
of a walrus head, the projecting tusks below forming one side of the 
opening at the base for the attachment of the cords. 

For the purpose of attaching one float line to another wheel greater 
length is needed, or for joining lines along the shafts of spears, small 
ivory blocks are used, which are made in great variety of form, and 
considerable ingenuity is displayed in carving their surfaces into vari- 
ous figures and patterns. One form consists of a small block with a 
round hole across its length, near the underside. Another larger hole 
runs from below and extends obliquely upward, continuing on the upper 
surface as a groove around the base of an enlarged head on the upper 
side of the block, in which a permanent loop is inserted. When the 
hunter wishes to attach another cord to lengthen his line he passes the 
looped end through the hole on the underside to the upper surface and 
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slips it over the head, where it falls into the slot or neck and forms a 
firm attachment. 

Figure 20, plate Ly1b, represents one of these blocks, obtained at 
Paimut. It is carved on the underside to represent a bear, with the 
fore-paws extended around in front. When this figure is turned over, 
the hind-legs and the tail, which appear on the opposite side, are seen 
to form the fore-legs of another bear, while the fore-legs of the first 
form the hind-limbs of the latter. In the space inclosed by the legs of 
the last-named bear is the figure of a seal-head in strong relief, which 
forms the head over which is passed the loop of the cord to be attached. 

Figure 19, plate Ly1b, from Chalitmut, is a block having the head 
carved to represent a grotesque face. 

Figure 21, plate Lv), shows a specimen from Kaialigamut, the head 
of which is carved to form a human face and on the opposite end is 
etched the head of a seal. 

Figure 16, plate Lv1b, from Sabotnisky, is a plain block with a deep 
groove cut in the head for the permanent loop, instead of a hole side- 
wise through it. 

Figure 15, plate Lvrb, from St Michael, is one of these blocks with 
a grotesque face on the head. Two rawhide loops are placed in it in 
position to show the manner of making the attachment of lines. 

Figure 7, plate Lyrb, from Nulukhtulogumut, has a diamond-shape 
head projecting forward to a point. 

Figure 8, plate Lyd, from Nunivak island, has an almond-shape 
head, crossed lengthwise by an incised line. ; 

Figure 22, plate Lv1b, from St Michael, has the head decorated with 
incised concentric circles arranged in two pairs. 

Figure 9, plate Lyrb, from Kushunuk, has the head cut into an oval 
form, with a strong ridge along its top, which turns abruptly down- 
ward in front. 

Figure 6, plate Lv1b, from the lower Kuskokwim, has a long, beak- 
like projection for the head, as does figure 5 of the same plate, from 
Konigunugumut. 

Figure 23, plate Lyi), from Askinuk, represents a grotesque counte- 
nance. In it are inserted two loops to show the method of attachment. 

Another style of cord attacher, commonly used to fasten the end of 
the float line to the short loop on a detachable spearhead, consists of a 
bar-like piece of ivory, pierced with two holes through which is passed 
the end of a rawhide loop, forming the permanent attachment, which 
projects beyond the side of the bar far enough to permit another loop 
to be run through it, passed over the bar, and drawn back; the bar 
lies across the end of the second loop and prevents slipping. Attachers 
of this kind are commonly made in the form of a double crescent joined 
along one side, having two parallel holes for the permanent loop; the 
upper sides are convex and the lower ones slightly concave. 

Figure 1, plate Lv1b, represents one of these cord attachers, in the 
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form of a white whale, with the loop in position to show the method of 
attachment. It is from the coast between Yukon and Kuskokwim 
rivers. Figure 1Lof the same plate, obtained at St Michael by Mr L. M. 
Turner, isin the form of a seal, and figure 10 shows a specimen from 
the Yukon mouth, also fashioned in the form of a white whale. 

Still another form of these cord attachers consists of a rounded, 
upright block, pierced with two parallei holes for the attachment of the 
permanent loop, just above which is a deeply grooved constriction or 
neck to receive the temporary loop. 

Figure 13, plate Lv1d, shows a specimen of this form of the implement, 
obtained at Askinuk; on it is a human face, with labret holes at the 
corners of the mouth, and a raised rim around the face representing a 
fur hood. The raven totem mark is incised on the sides. 

Figure 12, plate Lv1b, from Sledge island, is similar in form, and has 
a woman’s countenance upon the upper surface, with two labret holes 
in the middle of the lower lip. 

Figure 4, plate Lv1b, from Kushunuk. has a grotesque face upon its 
upper surface. 


Fic. 40—Cord attacher (about §). 


Figure 14, plate Lvrb, from Cape Vancouver, has the face of an owl 
upon the upper surface. 

Figure 2, plate Lv1b, from Kushunuk, has a wolf-head upon the 
upper surface. : 

The accompanying figure, 40, from Unalaklit, is very well carved to 
represent a hair seal; blue beads are inlaid for eyes. 

Figure 41a shows a well carved attacher trom Golofnin bay; at one 
end the nostrils of a seal are indicated by round holes, with the cord 
hole for a mouth; in the top is a deep excavation, in the middle of 
which stands a projecting knob carved to represent a seal-head, over 
which the loop of the temporary attachment is passed; on the lower 
side (figure 41) is the figure of a whale in relief. 

Figure 3, plate Lyrd, from Kulwoguwigumut, has the upper surface 
plain, except for a median ridge running lengthwise across it. 

Figure 18, plate Ly1b, from Norton sound, is a long, flat-head speci- 
men, with a cord inserted to show the manner of attaching the loops. 

Figure 17, plate Lyrb, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a handsomely 
made ivory swivel for attachment to a float line to prevent it from 
becoming twisted by the movement of the float; the block, or maia 
portion, is handsomely carved in the form of a white bear’s head, ia 
which fragments of blue beads are set for eyes. The swivel is formed 
by an ivory rod, about an inch in length, with the head carved in the 
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shape of a closed human fist; it is placed in a hole in the lower side of 
the bear head and projects to the rear. 

The front ends of large floats are commonly provided with a cross bar 
of ivory, which serves as a handle for raising them, and at the same 
time is convenient for looping the lines. 

Figure 26, plate Lvia, from Unalaklit, is such a handle bar with the 
head of a seal carved at each end. 

Figure 23, plate Lvia, from the Dio- 
mede islands, is another such bar carved 
in the form of a woman. 

Figure 22, plate Lvia, from the lower 
Kuskokwim, has one end cut into the 
form of a grotesque head, and figure 30 
of the same plate, from Sledge island, 
has upon one end the head of a salmon 
and at the other a seal’s hind flippers. 

Figure 31, plate Lvia, from St Law- 
rence island, is a wooden bar, rounded 
in eross section, with a rounded knob 
at each end. 


LANCES 


In addition to the spears for killing 
whales and walrus, two distinct kinds 
of lances are used by the Eskimo. The 
ordinary form is found generally on the 
Asiatic and American coasts of Bering 
straits and thence northward along the 
Arctic coast. It consists of a slender 
wooden shaft, from six to seven feet in 
length, with a rounded point of flint, 
nephrite, or other hard stone, held in 
position by rawhide or willow-root jash- 
ings. In recent years some of these 
lances have been tipped with iron, but 
the use of stone for this purpose is con- 
nected with the superstition that exists 
among these people which prohibits the 
use of iron in cutting up these animals. 

Figure 3, plate LV), from Cape Nome, is a typical example of this 
style of lance. It has a shaft about 54 feet in length, oval in cross sec- 
tion, with a rounded point of chipped flint set in the slot at the end and 
bound firmly in position with a sinew lashing. 

Figure 4, plate Lv, from St Michael, is a shorter shafted lance, with 
the point made from marble ground down to the leaf-shape outline 
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common to the stone points of these weapons. Usually the shafts of 
these lances are plain, but a specimen (number 33891) from Norton 
sound, has a finger-rest of bone bound midway on the shaft. 

The other form of lance is a peculiar one used along the coast of Nor- 
ton sound, about Nunivak island, and in the region lying between the 
mouths of Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers. It is from 4 to 44 feet in 
length and has a walrus ivory butt from 20 to 24 inches in length fas- 
tened to the end of the wooden shaft. The end of the butt has two 
holes, through which a sinew cord is passed and wound tightly around 
the junction of the two parts of the shatt. The head has a round hole 
for the reception of the point, which is held in position by a stout 
lashing of sinew cord. F 

Figure 2, plate LV), represents a specimen of this kind of lance 
obtained on Nunivak island. It has a butt made from a walrus tusk, 
along each side of which is etched a long, slender figure of an animal, 
having a blue bead inlaid for the eye; the tip of the butt is shaped to 
a tapering point. In the wooden shaft, just above the ivory butt, a 
deerhorn peg is inserted for a finger-rest. 

Another example (number 168579) from Nunivak island has the ivory 
butt etched with the outline of along arm, with a hand at the lower 
end and the palm pierced. 

Figure 1, plate Lv), from Nunivak island, has a round bone head 
with three deep grooves extending around it, leaving four ridges ter- 
minating in a shoulder next to the shaft, bound in position by a cotton 
cord, evidently obtained from some trader. A long, tapering ivory butt, 
triangular in cross section, is fastened to the wooden shaft, and about 
the junction is a strong binding of cord similar to that used on the head. 

All the points used on these lances are detachable, and every hunter 
carries a Small bag made from sealskin or other hide, containing eight 
or ten additional points. 

Figure 17, plate Lvita, from the lower Yukon, is a fish-skin bag for 
holding a set of spearpoints. These points vary somewhat in char. 
acter, but are from 8 to 10 inches in length, with thin, triangular tips 
of stone, glass, iron, or other material. Sometimes the points are made 
of ivory or bone, but this is not common. Slate is perhaps most 
frequently used, and occasionally flint or iron points are seen. 

Figure 5, plate Lv b, from Chalitmut, is a lance with a wooden shaft 
on which a raven totem mark is incised. The point to this is of slate, 
beveled on both sides to a sharp edge, and set in a wooden foreshaft; 
with it is a wooden sheath, to slip over the point and protect it when 
not in use (figure 25, plate Lviia). Figure 27, plate LyILa, represents 
another form of these wooden sheaths for lance points. 

Figure 19, plate Lvi1a, shows a lance from Port Clarence, Bering 
strait. It has a wooden shaft, with a chipped flint point inserted in a 
slot in the end and held in position by a wrapping of whalebone. The 
upper end of the shaft is wrapped with whalebone to prevent splitting, 
and a small tuft of seal hair is inserted in a narrow slot on the side. 
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Figure 22, plate Lvita, from Cape Nome, and figure 21 of the same 
plate, from Norton sound, are lances of this kind, with the points bound 
to the wooden shafts by wrappings of whalebone. 

Figure 18, plate Lvira, from Unalaklit, has a wooden shaft, with a 
long, slender point of flint, shaped like the flint arrow-tips used in that 
region for hunting deer. 

Figure 24, plate Lvita, from Cape Vancouver, has a long, gracefully 
shaped head of slate, set in a wooden shaft. 

Some of these lances, instead of a plain wooden shaft or a wooden 
shaft with an ivory butt, have the upper part or foreshaft made of bone 
or ivory. 

Figure 23, plate Lvita, from the lower Kuskokwim, has a bone fore- 
shaft set in a slot in the wooden shaft and held in place by a sinew 
lashing. It has a triangular slate point, between which and the fore- 
shaft is a deep notch forming a barb. 

Figure 26, plate Lvii a, from Anogogmut, has a bone foreshaft with a 
triangular slate tip. The foreshaft is excavated at its posterior end 
for the reception of the end of the wooden part, which is thrust into 
this hole without other fastening. 

Figure 16, plate Lvita, from Chalitmut, has an ivory foreshaft with a 
triangular iron point set in a slot in its end. On the side of the fore- 
shaft a sharp-pointed ivory spur is set, pointed backward, and made to 
serve as a barb to fix the point in the body of the animal. With this 
specimen is a neat sheath, made from two pieces of wood carefully 
excavated to the form of the head and bound together by a spruce-root 
lashing. 

Figure 20, plate Lvita, obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor Dall, 
has the head made from a piece of iron riveted to a wooden shaft, 
which is pierced with a hole in which a strong rawhide loop is fastened, 
evidently for attaching the head to the line, so that the weapon could 
be withdrawn and used repeatedly ou the same animal. A long sheath 
of wood, wrapped with spruce roots, serves to protect this point when 
not in use, 

These lances are used when the seal or walrus has been disabled, so 
that it can not keep out of reach of its pursuers, when the hunter pad- 
dles up close alongside and strikes the animal, driving the detachable 
head in its entire length. The head remains in the animal, and the 
hunter immediately fits another point into the shaft and repeats the 
blow, thus inserting as many of the barbed heads as possible, until 
the animal is killed or the supply of points exhausted. Every hunter 
has his private mark cut on these points, so that, when the animal is 
secured, each is enabled to reclaim his own. 


SPEAR AND LANCE HEADS 


Figure 34, plate Lv11), illustrates a round ivory head for one of the 
smaller seal spears used with a throwing stick, obtained at Big lake. 
Figure 18, plate Lv11b, represents one of the barbed deerhorn points 
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used in the small spears. They are from St Michael. Figure 17 of the 
same plate shows a seal spearpoiut notched along one side. It also 
came from St Michael. . : 

Figure 20, plate Ly11b, from Norton bay; figure 16, plate Lyd, from 
Cape Nome, and figure 19, plate Lv11), from Nunivak island, are exam- 
ples of the points used in the large hand spears thrown by means of a 
finger-rest on the side of the shaft. 

Ligure 33, plate Lv11b, from Anogogmut, is a head for a light spear 
east with a throwing stick and used in connection with the detachable 
harpoon head and sealskin float. 

Figure 12, plate Lyi), from Kigiktauik, is the point for one of these 

. spears made entirely of deerhorn., Ordinarily these points are tipped 
with iron, copper, or stone set in a slot in the end of the point. When 
not in use these points, which havea permanent loop fastened to them, 
are kept in a wooden sheath to prevent the thin metal or stone tip from 
being broken. 

Figure 14, plate Lv11d, from Kushunuk, is one of these points having 
a triangular copper tip. On both the front and the back of the point 
raven totem signs are etched. 

Figure 15, plate Ly11b, from Kaialigamut, shows another of these 
points with the sheath in position over the tip. 

Figure 5, plate Lyitb, from Chalitmut, is an iron point for a walrus 
spear, fastened to the bone rod which connects it with the spearhead. 
The rod is lashed to a wooden butt which fits into the spcarhead. 

Figure 6, plate Lvi1d, from Sledge island, is a detached point for one 
of these spears with a triangular tip of thiniron. It terminates at the 
inner end in a single beveled point. 4 

Figure 8, plate Lv11b, from Sledge island, is a point for one of these 
spears made entirely from iron worked down to a shape similar to that 
of the others. 

Figure 13, plate Lyi1b, from St Lawrence island, is a curiously 
shaped point for one of these spears made from bone with a thin iron 
tip inserted in a slot. 

Figure 11, plate Lvitb, from Unalaklit, is a bone point for a large 
hand spear, the inner end terminating in two sharp points. 

Figure 4, plate Lvi1b, obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor Dall, 
is a good example of a head for a large spear, with a sheath made of 
wood and wrapped with spruce root. 

Figure 7, plate Lvirb, from Sledge island, is a specimen of the ivory 
rods used to connect the detachable spearpoint with the head of the 
spear shaft. 

Figure 1, plate Lv1z), from Cape Nome, is a walrus ivory spur, such 
as is used at the butt of the large hand spears for walrus and whales. 
This specimen is very old, and has etched along its surface upon one 
side scenes of whale and walrus hunting in umiaks, and wolves and 
the killer whale upon the other. 
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Figure 3, plate Ly11 bd, from St Lawrence island, is a bone spur such 
as is used on the ends of walrus spears on that island. 

Figure 2, plate Lvit), from St Lawrence island, is another spur for 
a walrus spear shaft. 

Figure 9, plate Lv1rb, from the lower Yukon, and figure 10 of the 
saine plate, from Razbinsky, represent triangular slate tips for use on 
detachable points of walrus and seal spears. 

Figure 6, plate Lyita, from Kigiktauik, is a handsome flint lance- 
point of bluish stone, very regular in form. 

Figure 9, plate Lvita, from Norton bay, is a triangular slate lance- 
point with the border beveled down on both sides to form the edge. 

Figure 4, plate Lvita, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a large, round- 
pointed, flint lancehead. 

Figure 1, plate Lvita, is an old flint lancehead obtained from an 
ancient village site at St Michael. 

Figure 10, plate Lvita, from Kushunuk, is a cariously formed slate 
lancepoint. 

Figure 11, plate Lvita, from Cape Darby, is a leaf-shape slate 
point. 

Figure 2, plate Lvita, from King island, is a handsomely made flint 
point, subtriangular in outline. 

Tligure 8, plate Lvira, from Nubviukhechugaluk, is a diamond-shape, 
flint Jancepoint. 

Figure 5, plate Lvita, from Unalaklit, is made of quartz crystal. 

Figure 7, plate Lvi1a, from Big lake, is a handsomely made, oval lance- 
point of bluish flint. 

Figure 13, plate Lvita, from Point Hope, and figure 12 of the same 
plate, from Kotzebue sound, are well-chipped flint points. 

Figure 3, plate Lvita, from Kotzebue sound, is a handsomely made 
flint point of dull greenish color. 

Figure 15, plate Lvita, from St Lawrence island, is a lancehead of 
bone, tipped with a thin, oval iron point which is riveted in place by 
an iron pin; it has a deep slot at the upper end in which the wooden 
shatt is fitted, and has a hole just below the slot through which passes 
the rawhide cord which binds it to the shaft. 

Figure 42 (2), from Kotzebue sound, is one of the points used on the 
three-point bird spears. Figure 42 (8), obtained on St Lawrence island 
by Captain C. L. Hooper, is a rudely made prong for a bird spear- 
point. Figure 42 (7), from Cape Nome, is a bone point such as is used 
on the shafts of bird spears. Figure 42 (3), from Cape Nome, and 
figure 42 (4), from Cape Prince of Wales, represent points for bird 
spears. Figure 42 (6), from St Lawrence island, is a prong or spur for 
attachment to the side of the shaft of a bird spear. Figure 42 (5), 
from St Lawrence island, shows the bone points for a small, three- 
point bird and fish spear. 

In places where there is considerable whale and walrus hunting, each 
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hunter has several lancepoints, which are kept wrapped in some kind 
of skin to protect them from injury. 

Figure 14, plate Lvita, from Cape Darby, illustrates a wrapper of 
this kind for lancepoints, made from the skin of a swan’s neck, with 
the feathers left on, and having a rawhide cord attached to one end as 
a fastening. The lanceheads are so wrapped that each has a fold of 
the skin between it and the next. 

On the shafts of the large hand spears various kinds of finger-rests 
are used. Sometimes a small pin of ivory, deerhorn, or bone is driven 
into the shaft and left projecting from half an inch to an inch, sloping 
slightly backward to afford a firm rest for the finger. 

From Point Hope three finger-rests of deerhorn were obtained. Fig- 
ures 25 and 26, plate Lvy1rd, illustrate these specimens, each of which 
has the head of a deer carved on the outer end. Figure 24 of the same 
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plate shows the other example, which is carved to represent the head 
of an unknown animal, the eyes being formed by inlaid blue beads. 
The base of each of these finger-rests is in the form of a long, thin 
strip for lashing along the shaft of the spear. 

Figure 28, plate Lvirb, from Sledge island, is a handsomely carved 
finger-rest, with the head of a white bear on the outer end and the base 
made concave to fit the spear shaft. There is a hole through the base 
to receive the cord which fastens it in place. 

Figure 29, plate Lv1tb, from the same locality as the specimen last 
deseribed, represents the head of a seal. 

Figure 27, plate Ly11b, from St Michael, represents the head and 
shoulders of a seal. The base has three holes to receive the cord. 

Figure 22, plate Lyi), from Unalaklit, has a triangular hole in the 
base for the cord. 
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Figure 21, plate Lv1td, from Sledge island, is carved to represent the 
head of a seal. 

Figure 30, plate Lv), from Konigunugumut, is a round piece of 
ivory, with the interior excavated and crossed by a triangular hole for 
the passage of a cord. 

Figure 32, plate Lvir), from the lower Yukon, and figure 31 of the 
same plate, from Nunivak island, are roughly triangular finger rests 
of a very common style. They have three holes along the base for the 
cord. 

Figure 23, plate Lv1rb, from Sledge island, is a small, curved object, 
with a seal-head on the top and pierced with five small holes along 
the base for the attachment of cords by which it is lashed to the shaft 
of the spear. This device serves to hold a cord at a point where it is 
desired to pass it along the shaft in a different direction without form- 
ing a knot. Ordinarily small pegs are inserted in the shafts of these 
spears for this purpose, but in some instances objects of this kind are 
used, 

In addition to the use of spears for killing seals, walrus, and 
white whales, the Eskimo have several forms of spears for capturing 
birds, which vary considerably in length and in other details. The 
commonest form consists of a round wooden shaft, varying from 5 feet 
9 inches to 4 feet 3 inches in length, with three long, rounded, tapering 
points, barbed along the inner side with a series of serrations curved 
slightly outward and set in the form of a triangle in grooves around 
the lower end of the shaft. A strong sinew lashing, about one-third of 
the distance from their lower end, secures them to a small central knot 
on the end of the shaft, thence to their lower ends they are wrapped 
about with a braided sinew cord, which afterward passes spirally 
about the handle to the butt, where it is fastened. Plate Ly1it, after a 
photograph, illustrates the method of casting bird spears at St Michael. 

Figure 5, plate L1x, from Anogogmut, is a typical example of these 
spears. The shaft is not feathered. 

Figure 6 of the same plate, from Cape Nome, has a shorter shaft, 
near the butt of which are inserted three feathers from the tail of a 
cormorant. Figure 2, from Norton sound, is a bird spear with three 
rudely made points of deerhorn, the serrations on which are made to 
turn to the sides instead of toward the center as is the usual custom. 
Figure 3, from St Michael, has three deerhorn points, with serrations 
on their outer sides. Figure 4, from Nunivak island, has three bone 
points, triangular in cross section, with serrations in pairs facing 
inward. 

From Nunivak island and the adjacent mainland some spears were 
obtained similar to the preceding, except that they were not feathered 
and have four points. Figure 1, plate Lrx, from Nulukbtulogumut, is 
a typical specimen of these four-point bird spears. It has serrations 
on the inner faces of the points. 
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The most curious bird spears are those with a long point of bone, 
ivory, or deerhorn, serrated on one or both sides, inserted in the end 
of the wooden shaft. Set in the shaft, at about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the butt, are three points of bone, ivory, or deerhoru, which 
are lashed in position with their sharp points extending obliquely out- 
ward, forming a triangle. These spears are from 4 to 6 feet in length 
and frequently have handsomely made points. 

Vigure 8, plate L1x, from Nunivak island, is one of these spears with 
a bone point triangular in cross section and 22 inches in length. It is 
grooved along all the angles, which have serrations along them in 
pairs, at intervals of an inch or more, with a series of coarsely made 
serrations near the butt. The points on the shaft are triangular in 
cross section and are barbed along their inner edges. This specimen 
is without feathering at the base of the shaft. 

Figure 9, plate LIX, represents a spear obtained by Mr L. M. Turner 
at St Michael. It has three cormorant feathers on the shaft and 
three barbs, on two of which the serrations face outward and on the 
other they are inward. The point is of ivory, hexagonal in cross 
section, and barbed on two sides. 

Figure 7, plate Lix, from St Michael, has an ivory point, roughly 
oval in cross section, with two sets of barbs on the edges; three 
barbs on the shaft are of deerhorn serrated along their inner edges. 

Figure 11, plate Lrx, from Razbinsky, is a large and heavily made 
bird spear, with a strong point of deerhorn and three heavy points 
on the shaft. 

Figure 10, plate L1x, from St Michael, is another spear of this 
description, having the point set in a slit at the upper end of the 
wooden shaft and secured by a rawhide lashing. Three bone points 
are lashed to the shaft near the butt. 

Bird spears are used for capturing waterfowl, particularly during 
the Jate summer and fall, when the geese and ducks have molted their 
wing-feathers and are unable to fly; also for catching the young of 
various water birds. The object of the three prongs on the shaft is 
to catch the bird by the neck or the wing when the point may have 
missed it. In using the spear but little attempt is made to strike the 
bird with the point, but it is thrown in such a manner that it will 
diverge slightly to one side as it approaches the quarry, so that the 
shatt will slide along the back or the neck and one or more of the 
points will eatch the neck or the wing. 


THROWING STICKS 


The Eskimo are very expert in casting spears with the throwing stick. 
The sinall, light spears used in hunting seals are cast from 30 to 50 
yards with considerable accuracy and foree. I have seen them practice 
by the hour throwing their spears at young waterfowl, and their accu- 
racy is remarkable. The birds sometimes would see the spear com- 
ing and dive just before it reached them, but almost invariably the 
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weapon struck in the middle of the cirele on the water where the bird 
had gone down. Bird spears are generally cast overhand, so as to 
strike from above, but if the birds are shy and dive quickly, the spears 
are cast with an underhand throw so that they skim along the surface 
of the water. I have seen a hunter throwing a spear at waterfowl on 
the surface of a stream when small waves were running; the spear 
would tip the crests of the waves, sending up little jets of spray, and 
yet continue its course for 20 or 25 yards. This method is very confus- 
ing to the birds, as they are frequently struck by the spear before they 
seem to be aware of its approach. When throwing spears into flocks 
of partly fledged ducks or geese that are bunched together, two or 
even three are sometimes impaled at once upon the triple points. 

Hunters in kaiaks are able to follow a seal or a diving waterfowl in 
calm weather by the lines of bubbles which rise from the swimming 
animal and mark its course beneath the surface. On one occasion I 
amused myself for nearly half a day with two Eskimo companions in 
kaiaks by pursuing half-fledged eider ducks in the sea off the end of 
Stuart island. After a little instruction from my companions I was 
surprised to see how readily the birds could be followed, for when they 
came to the surface they were always within easy range of a cast of 
the spear. 

In using the throwing stick for casting the spear in a curve through 
the air by an overhand motion, the throwing stick is held pointing 
backward; the end of the spear shaft is laid in the groove on its upper 
surface, resting against the ivory pin or other crosspiece at the outer 
end; the shaft of the spear crosses the fingers and is held in position 
by grasping with the thumb and forefinger around the throwing stick. 
The under side of the spear rests upon the extended end of the third 
finger, which lies along a groove in the throwing stick. This gives the 
outer end of the spear an upward cant, so that when it is cast it takes 
a slightly upward course. If the cast is to be made directly forward 

‘with a vertical motion of the hand, the spear is held with the groove 
upward; but in throwing the spear along the surface of the water the 
throwing stick is so held that the groove faces outwardly. In using 
throwing sticks that have pins set along the side for finger-rests, the 
spear is held in position by the thumb and second finger instead of 
with the thumb and first finger, as is usual with other throwing sticks. 
In the case of the three-peg throwing sticks the spear rests upon the 
turned-in ends of the first and third fingers, while the thumb and 
second finger hold it in position from above. 

The throwing sticks used by the Unalit Eskimo are made of a length 
proportioned to the size of the person who is to use them; this is 
determined by the measurement of the forearm from the point of the 
right elbow to the tip of the outstretched forefinger. Throwing sticks 
used with the spears for hunting white whales are made longer by the 
width of the forefinger than those used for seal and bird spears. 

The ordinary length of the seal spears used with throwing sticks by 
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the Unalit is calculated as three times the distance from the point of 
the maker’s elbow to the tip of the outstretched forefinger, with the 
added width of the left thumb for each of the first two cubits and the 
width of the left hand added to the last. Seal hunters are not so care- 
ful about the precise length of their throwing sticks as the white whale 
hunters, who are extremely exact in their measurements. 

Figure 43 (6) represents a throwing stick, from Sledge island, with the 
tapering point deeply grooved and provided with an ivory pin against 
which the slightly excavated tip of the spear is intended to rest. The 
handle is rounded near the end and notched on the sides to receive the 
thumb and the little finger. Small, rudely made depressions in the 
upper surface serve for the ends of the second and third fingers, and a 
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hole running obliquely through is intended for the insertion of the 
forefinger. 

Figure 43 (1) shows a throwing stick, from Sabotnisky, with a peg of 
ivory in the groove on its upper surface to receive the butt of the spear. 
The handle has a hole on the underside to receive the forefinger, a 
wooden pin on the inside as a rest for the second finger, with a deep 
notch opposite for the thumb, and the upper surface of the slightly 
expanded butt has a flat depression to receive the ends of the last two 
fingers. 

Figure 43 (7), also from Sabotnisky, is similar in form to the last, with 
a wooden peg at the end of the groove to receive the butt of the spear. 
Another wooden pin on the inside of the handle serves as a rest for the 
forefinger, while an excavation on the upper surface for the tips of the 
last three fingers is oval in form, with incisions representing a crane 
with long bill and legs, which is a totemic sign. 
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Figure 43 (4), likewise from Sabotnisky, has two pins on the handle, 
against which rest the second and little fingers. The usual slot for the 
thumb and an aperture for the admission of the first finger are pro- 
vided. 

Figure 43 (5), from St Michael, has two pins, one of wood and the other 
of deerhorn, on the side of the handle as rests for the first and last 
fingers. Three hollows on the upper surface serve for the tips of the 
last three fingers. An upright wooden pin at the end of the groove in 
the handle is intended to retain the butt of the spear. 

Figure 43 (3), from Norton sound, has a hole on the underside for the 
forefinger, a shallow depression on the upper surface for receiving the 
tips of the fingers, and two bone pins on the side, against which the 
third and last fingers may rest. 

Figure 43 (9), from St Michael, has two wooden pins on the side and 
a depression on the upper surface as rests for the fingers, and a hole 
through the lower part for the forefinger, in front of which is cut the 
raven totem sign. 

Figure 43 (2), from Cape Vancouver, is a long, sleuder stick, with a 
narrow groove on one side of the handle for the thumb, two pins on the 
opposite side as rests for the first and second fingers, and a deep 
depression on the top for the ends of the last two fingers. 

Figure 43 (8), from Nunivak island, has two pins on one side of the 
handle as rests for the first and second fingers, a groove for the thumb, 
and a crossbar of ivory at the end of the groove in the upper surface, 
with a small spur at its side to retain the butt of the spear. 

Figure 43 (11), from Kushunuk, has three pegs along one side of the 
handle, and a groove on the upper surface as a rest for the fingers, 
while a rounded slot on the opposite side is intended for the thumb. 

Figure 43 (10), from Nunivak island, was obtained by Doctor Dall. 
It has three pegs on one side of the handle and three depressions on 
the upper surface as finger-rests and a deep slot to receive the thumb. 

Among the throwing sticks obtained by Doctor Dall on Nunivak 
island is one having two bone pegs on one side and made to use in the 
left hand. This is the only example of the kind in the collection. 


BOWS 


Bows and arrows were still in common use for shooting birds and 
fish in some districts of northwestern Alaska during my residence there. 
The Eskimo hunter’s rule for making his bow was that it should be the 
length of his outstretched arms, measuring from the finger tips. The 
length of the ordinary hunting or war arrow was the distance from the 
tip of the extended left thumb to the inner end of the right collar boue, 
but if the man happened to be short-armed he usually measured from 
the tip of the left forefinger instead of from the thumb. 

Among the Eskimo the making of sinew-backed bows attained a 
high degree of excellence, particularly in the district between lower 
Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, where bows are still used more than 
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elsewhere in Alaska. These bows are of the kind generally in use, but 
some are made without backing. At St Michael, and thence to the 
northward, bows without sinew backing were common, but the majority 
of all bows in this region have a backing of some kind. 

A large number of bows were collected which vary considerably in 
form and style of backing. 

Figure 1, plate Lx, illustrates a bow from Askinuk, narrowed and 
thickened in the middle, where it is grasped by the hand; thence it 
broadeus in each direction for a short distance and then narrows 
toward the tips, where it is notched for the reception of the string. 

Figure 4, plate Lx, from Nunivak island, is a bow with a heavy 
sinew cable along the back, with three sets of cross-lashings to hold it 
in position; the string is of twisted sinew. 

Figure 2, plate Lx, from the lower Yukon, is backed with a single 
heavy cable of sinew, with two cross-lashings near the ends and one in 
th» middle. 

Figure 6, plate Lx, is a bow from Askinuk, made with a single cable 
as backing, which is held in position by fine cross-lashings; to force up 
and tighten this backing two small wooden blocks, each notched on its 
upper side, are inserted on one side of the middle. 

Figure 5, plate LX, is a broad, heavy bow from Tununuk, with a sin- 
gle cable along the back and a continuous lashing to hold it in position 
along the inner two-thirds of its length. The string is of sinew, with a 
wrapping of spruce root on the middle to afford a good hold for the 
fingers. 

Figure 7, plate Lx, from Nunivak island, has a single cable along the 
back, which is held in position by a continuous cross-lashing along 
the middle third and one near each end; inserted under the cable in 
the center of the bow is a long strip of ivory, flattened below and 
grooved above, to receive the cable, which is intended as a strength- 
ener and to give elasticity. 

Figure 3, plate Lx, from Unalaklit, has two flattened cables of sinew 
along the back, with a thin layerof skin beneath them. They are held 
in position by a continuous cross-lashing of sinew, which extends along 
the entire length from within about six inches of the ends, 

Figure 8, plate Lx, from Pastolik, has a single light cable along the 
back, with a cross-lashing extending about one-third of the length each 
way from the middle. This bow has a double curve about one-fourth 
of the length inward from each end; along the back, in this curve, is 
laid a piece of deerhorn, which is flat on the lower side for resting 
upon the bow and grooved above to receive the cable. 

Figure 10, plate LX, represents a heavy bow obtained by Captain 
Hooper on St Lawrence island. It has a double curve about eight 
inches from each end and is backed with a series of braided sinew 
cords, the ends of which are wound around the bow and form cross- 
lashings for about eight inches from each end. 

Figure 11, plate Lx, is a bow from Cape Vancouver, with a double 
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curve about fifteen inches from each end. It has a single cable of 
sinew as a backing, held in position by numerous cross lashings, and a 
long strip of ivory along the middle, under the backing, to give addi- 
tional strength. 

Figure 9, plate Lx, is a broad, thin bow from Razbinsky, with a raw- 
hide string and a sinew cable as backing, fastened by numerous cross- 
lashings; there is a double curve about a quarter of the distance from 
each end, in which is set a short, triangular wooden pin, having a 
broad base, and notched above to receive the backing. A strip of wood 
is inserted under the backing as a strengthener. 

Figure 26, plate Lx1), from the lower Yukon, represents a strip of 
bone, flat on one side and grooved on the other. It is intended for use 
as a strengthener to be inserted under the sinew backing of a bow. 

Figure 2, plate LI, is a small bow from St Michael, with a sinew 
' backing, fastened by a number of cross lashings at short intervals. 
Attached to the bow by means of long sinew cords are two slender 
bone arrows about nine inches long, with barbed points. This imple- 
ment is used for killing muskrats. The hunter, having found a hole of 
these animals in the ground, or at the entrance of their house, sits 
quietly down in front of it, with one of these arrows fitted on the string 
ready to shoot. The moment the head of the muskrat is seen at the 
mouth of the hole the arrow is loosed and the barb point entering the 
animal prevents its escape, while the cord that attaches the arrow to 
the bow enables the hunter to drag it out of its burrow. 


ARROWS 
ARROWS FOR LARGE GAME 


Several forms of arrows are used in different parts of the Alaskan 
mainland and on the adjacent islands. Among those collected the most 
important were the arrows used for hunting large game and in war. 
These consist of a straight wooden shaft, sometimes terminating in a 
foreshaft of bone or of ivory, with a stone or metal point set in a slot 
in the end. Others have a long point of bone or ivory with a sharp 
edge, either notched or smooth. 

Ligure 5, plate Lx1a, represents an arrow from Cape Darby, having 
a straight bone tip, suboval in cross section, with three notches on one 
side, and shaped to a sharp point. The shaft has a notch for the bow- 
string, but it is not feathered. 

Figure 9, plate Lx a, shows a deer arrow from Big lake, having a long 
bone point with four notches along each side, and a narrow, flattened 
base inserted in the split end of the shaft and firmly lashed to it by a 
sinew cord. At the butt of the arrow are three feathers with one side 
of the plume removed, the tips being inserted in little slits near the 
end of the shaft, and the butts, which point forward, being held in 
position by a sinew lashing. This is the method commonly adopted on 
the Alaskan mainland for attaching feathers to arrows. 
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Figure 1, plate LXLa, shows one of two arrows from St Lawrence island, 
both of which have long, pointed, triangular heads of ivory, the butts 
of which are set in slots in the wooden shafts and fastened by sinew 
lashings. The shafts have their fore ends triangular in continuation 
of the shape of the points, but toward the butt they become round, 
and are flattened as they approach the end. One of these shafts is 
broadly flattened as an aid to the feathering in guiding its flight; the 
other was feathered upon both sides of the flattened butt, but the 
feathering has been lost. 

Figures 4 and 6, plate LXiIa, are ivory-pointed arrows from St Law- 
rence island. 

Figure 2, plate Lxia, represents an arrow from St Lawrence island, 
having a long, triangular point of ivory with four notches on one side 
of the point without barbing, except on the hindmost, where the point 
is cut to a wedge-shape for insertion in a slot in the wooden shaft. This . 
shaft has two feathers from a cormorant tail, fastened in the usual 
manner, 

Figure 8, plate Lx1a@, shows an arrow obtained on Nunivak island by 
Doctor Dall. It has a long bone point with three notches on the side 
and a groove running along their bases, thus marking the arrow as 
belonging to a man of the wolf totem. The point is inserted in a hole 
in the shaft, which is wound with sinew lashing; it has three feathers 
near the are held in position by a sinew cord. 

Figure 3, ne LXIa, shows an arrow from St Lawrence island, with 
a long, flattened bone point with a strong barb on one surface and 
grooved along the other. There are two tail-feathers of a cormorant 
on the flattened sides of the shaft near the butt. 

Figure 7, plate Lx1a, shows an arrow obtained at St Michael by Mr 
L. M. Turner. The point is of bone, triangular in cross-section, but 
becoming round near the butt, where it is inserted in the shaft and held 
in place by a sinew lashing. The butt of the shaft is not feathered. 

Figure 10, plate Lx1a, represents an arrow obtained by Doctor Dall 
from Nunivak island; it has a foreshaft of bone, is suboval in cross- 
section, with a single strong notch and barb on one side and a thin, 
triangular tip of iron inserted in a notch at the top. It has three 
halves of feathers at equal intervals around the butt, fastened in the 
usual manner, q 

Figure 11, plate Lxra, from St Lawrence island, has a bone fore- 
Shaft in which. a triangular point is inserted, and two cormorant 
feathers near the butt of the shaft. 

Figure 12, plate Lx1a, from St Lawrence island, has a bone fore- 
Shaft set on the shaft in an unusual manner. The foreshaft has a 
wedge-shape slot in which the wooden shaft is inserted, and an iron 
point is fixed in a slot in the other end of the foreshaft. Both point 
and foreshaft are held in position by wooden rivets, and a sinew lash- 
ing is wound around the junction of the foreshaft and Bhatt to bind 
them securely in place. 
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Among the arrowpoints without shafts, obtained on St Lawrence 
island, are several of peculiar form. Among these the specimens 
shown in figures 12, 14, and 15, plate Lxrb, differ most from those 
already described. They are all made from bone. 

Figure 11, plate Lx1b, from Kowak river, is a double-notch arrow- 
point of deerhorn, and figure 10 of the same plate is a single-notch 
ivory point from Nubviukhchugaluk. 

Figure 8, plate Lx1d, from the lower Yukon, is a bone foreshaft with 
a single notch on one side and with a small slate point. 

Figure 9, plate Lx1b, from Point Hope, is a bone foreshaft with a 
single deep notch and a well-made tip of chipped flint. 

Figure 6, plate Lxtb, from Razbinsky, is a triangular slate point. 

Figure 7, plate Lx1b, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a triangular 
point of hard, green stone. 

Figure 22, plate Lx1b, is a beautifully chipped flint arrowhead from 
Point Hope. 

Figure 21, plate Lx1J, is a flint point from Unalaklit. 

Figures 20, 23, plate LX1d, are flint points from Hotham inlet. 

Figure 24, plate Lx1b, from Shaktolik; figure 25 of the same plate, 
from Nubviukhehugaluk, and figure 5 of the plate, from St Michael, 
illustrate well made flint points. 

Figure 13, plate Lxrb, is an iron point, from St Lawrence island, 
resembling some of the bone points in form. 


BIRD ARROWS 


Arrows with blunt heads of various patterns are used for killing 
birds. 

Figure 2, plate LXIc, is a featherless arrow from St Lawrence island, 
with a rounded, conical head of ivory that has a hole in the base for 
the insertion of the shaft. 

Figure 3, plate Lx1¢, is an arrow from Cape Darby, with a bone head 
that términates in a knob-shape enlargement with a series of notches 
around the edge, forming a crenelated pattern. 

Figure 4, plate LxIc, is an arrow from ,Pastolik, with a long bone 
head, which is exeavated and crossed by two slots which form four 
points ranged in acirele around the edge. The butt has two feathers. 

Figure 1, plate Lx1e¢, is an arrow from Cape Vancouver, with a round 
head of ivory terminating in a conical point. Just back of the head 
the shaft is crossed by two bone pins which are passed through it at 
right angles, with the points projecting. The butt has three feathers 
which are bound on with a strip of whalebone. 

Figure 5, plate LXxte, is a boy’s bird arrow from Kigiktauik, with a 
knob-like head of bone which has four points around its surface. The 
tapering end of the shaft is inserted in a hole at the base of the head. 
On the butt are two feathers. 

Figure 6, plate LXtc, shows an arrow, from Kigiktauik, with a double- 
pointed bone head on which the raven totem sign is engraved, 
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Figure 7, plate Lxte, illustrates an arrow from the lower Yukon, with 
a knoblike bone head notched around its edge and terminating in a 
small point in the center. At the base of the shaft are three feathers 
of the gerfalcon, fastened by sinew wrappings. 


FISH ARROWS 


In addition to the arrows used for killing birds and mammals, the 
Eskimo have others for shooting fish, which vary considerably in 
the shape of the heads. 

Figure 44 (3) represents one of 
these fish arrows from Razbinsky. 
It has a wooden shaft, with three 
feather vanes at the butt and 
a single barbed point of bone in- 
serted in the split end of the 
shaft and held in position by 
sinew lashing. 

Figure 44 (4, 5) are fish arrows 
from Nunivak island, each having 
a single, long point with a series of 
barbs along the inside and a short 
supplementary barb on the oppo- 
site side of the shaft. The base is 
set in a slot in the shaft and held 
in place by sinew lashings. At 
the butt are two feathers. 

Figure 44 (6) shows a fish arrow, 
from the lower Yukon, with two 
barbs of unequal length, notched 
along their outer edges, set into the 
head of the shaft with their backs 
nearly touching, and held‘in posi- 
tion by a strong lashing. At the 
butt of the shaft are three feath- 
ers, the ends of which are inserted 
and fastened by sinew lashings. 

Fig. wish arrowal(aoe Figure 44 (7) shows a fish arrow, 

from Nunivak island, somewhat 

similar to the preceding specimen, having two points of bone, barbed 

along their outer surfaces and held in position by sinew lashings. The 
butt has three feather vanes. 

Figure 44 (8) illustrates another double-pointed fish arrow, from 
Razbinsky, with barbs along the inner faces of the points. 

Figure 44 (9) shows a fish arrow, from Norton sound, which has three 
bone points with a series of barbs along the inner face of each; the long, 
pointed lower ends are inserted in deep grooves in the sides of the 
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shaft, where they are fastened by sinew lashings. At the base are 
three feathers. 

Figure 44 (10) represents a handsomely made triple point fish arrow 
from Cape Vancouver, with the points serrated as in the preceding 
specimen and held in position by an ivory ferule slipped over them. 
At the base of the shaft are three tail-feathers of a cormorant. They 
are notched along their inner vanes and bound in place by a sinew cord 
at their tips and a strip of whalebone about the lower ends. 

Figure 44 (2) shows a fish arrow from Cape Vancouver; it has a bone 
head, provided with a detachable barbed point fastened to the shaft by 
a cord. 

Figure 44 (1) shows a fish arrow from the Yukon mouth, having a 
detachable point, with a long sinew cord, which is divided on its inner 
half and attached at two widely separated points to the shaft. Whena 
fish is struck and the point freed, the shaft floats and forms a drag to 
impede its escape. 

ARROWPOINTS 

Figure 2, plate Lx1b, is a bone arrowhead from Sabotnisky, the tip 
of which is notched to form four points. The base forms a wedge- 
shape point for insertion in the shaft. 

Figure 17, plate Lx1b, from Kigiktanik, is a bone point beveled down 
to form five faces. 

Figure 1, plate Lx1d, from Nunivak island, is a conical point of wood 
having two short, iron crossbars inserted at right angles through the 
head. The inner end is cut down to a wedge-shape point for insertion 
in the shaft. 

Figures 3 and 18, plate Lx1b, show conical points of ivory from St 
Lawrence island. Their bases are excavated, with a round hole for 
receiving the points of the shafts. 

Figure 16, plate Lx1b, from Nunivak island, is of ivory, with the base 
excavated to receive the shaft. The conical point is surrounded by 
rounded auxiliary points, formed by incisions along the sides, making 


a crenelated pattern. 
QUIVERS 


Figure 8, plate Lxic, represents a fish-skin quiver from the lower 
Yukon. It has a cord attached at the upper edge and at another point 
about midway on one side. 

Figure 27, plate Lx1b, sliows a long ivory rod which was obtained at 
St Michael by Mr Turner; it is intended for insertion along the side of 
a quiver to stiffen it. It is crescentic in cross section and large at one 
end, which terminates in the figure of a wolf’s head. The back of the 
rod has three holes for the passage of a lashing. 


WRIST-GUARDS 


Figure 4, plate Lx1b, shows a bone wrist-guard from St Michael, made 
to wear upon the left wrist to prevent the bowstring from striking it. 
18 ETH——11 ; 
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It is bound on by a strip of rawhide, which is passed through two holes 
on one side and one upon the other. 

Figure 19, plate Lx1b, illustrates a bone wrist-guard from Kowak 
river, with a single hole on one side for the attachment of acord. Wrist- 
guards are all made crescentic in cross section, in order to fit the curve 
of the wrist. 


BOXES FOR ARROW- AND SPEAR-POINTS 


The Eskimo store and carry the thin, flat points for arrows, spears, 
and lances in small wooden boxes, in the manufacture of which they 
display considerable ingenuity. 

A box of this kind (number 36248), from Kushunuk, is flattened and 
square in outline and made from a single piece of wood; the excavated 
interior is shallow; it is grooved just below the upper edge to receive 
the sliding cover, which has a notch on the top near one end for-a 
thumb-rest in drawing it out. On two corners of the box a rawhide 
loop is fastened for hanging it to the belt or for attaching it to any other 
object. 

Figure 10, plate Lx11, is a long, flattened box from Cape Nome. It 
is less than an ineh in height, is 74 inches long, and has a sliding 
cover. The sides and top are ornamented with a variety of incised 
cross-line patterns, 

Figure 5, plate Lx, is a long, thin box from Nunivak island, 
slightly convex above and below, pointed oval at one end and truncated 
at the other. It has a long, narrow cover, fitting like a stopper and 
resting at each end on a sunken ledge, and a thumb-piece for raising it 
projects at the rear. On the upper side of the front end of the box are 
incised the outlines of the mouth, nostrils, and eyes of some animal. 

Figure 1, plate Lx11, from Pikmiktalik, is a rudely oval box, grooved 
around the sides and along the bottom, but otherwise is not ornamented. 

Iigure 4, plate LX11, represents a box, from Cape Nome, fashioned in 
the form of a fish known as the losh. The eyes are formed by small 
ivory pegs with the centers excavated for the pupils; the gill openings 
are narked by incised crescentic lines; the mouth is incised, and the 
tail is represented as doubled and lying forward midway along the 
body. It has a long, oval, stopper-like cover resting on a sunken ledge 
at each end. 

Figure 6, plate LXII, shows a box, from Askinuk, in the shape of a 
seal. The eyes and the mouth are incised and the front flippers are 
in relief; the cover is a long-pointed oval in outline and fits into the 
side, thus differing from the ordinary method of fitting it either in the 
upper or the under surface. 

Figure 3, plate LX11, illustrates a box, from Norton sound, represent- 
ing a seal in flattened outline. The head is well made, the eyes and 
nostrils being formed by inlaid pieces of ivory. The cover represents 
another seal, the projecting head and neck forming the thumb-piece 
for raising it. The eyes and the nostrils are marked by ivory pegs. 
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A box (number 64220) from the Diomede islands represents a rude, 
heavily-made figure of a right whale cut from a piece of wood; the 
mouth and blowholes are incised; the lower surface of the body is 
excavated, forming a somewhat rounded, conical orifice on which fits a 
stopper-like cover in the shape of a seal; this is held in place by means 
of arawhide cord passing through a hole in the under surface of the 
whale, thence through two holes in the shoulders of the seal, and is 
fastened on the under surface. Toward the rear of the seal’s back a 
loop of cord is attached, the end of which passes through a hole in 
the tail of the whale and through which the cord is passed for fasten- 
ing. This box is a kind of fetich in which are kept the small spear- 
and lance-pvints used in killing whales. 

A box (number 63268) exactly like the preceding was obtained on 
St Lawrence island. 

Figure 2, plate Lxt1, shows a flattened oval box, from Cape Nome, 
representing a seal with a smaller one on its back; the latter forms a 
long, pointed, oval cover; the eyes of the larger seal are indicated by 
blue beads. The top of the box is crossed by a series of parallel 
lines extending from the middle diagonally backward toward the 
border. 

FIREARMS 


Although primitive forms of weapons are still largely used, guns are 
common everywhere among the Eskimo. The guns obtained by them 
during the early period of their contact with the Russians were 
extremely clumsy, and the Russians brought with them the forked 
supports for these weapons which they were accustomed to use in 
Siberia. In some of the more retired parts of the country between the 
lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim these supports still exist, as the poor 
quality of the guns and the scarcity‘of ammunition render its aid nec- 
essary in hunting to secure a fair degree of accuracy and success. 

Figure 51, plate Lx111, illustrates one of these forked supports, from 
Chalitmut, having two legs tipped with ivory points and a crossbar of 
ivory to hold them in position. Along each of the three outer faces of 
these legs isa groove in which small, round, ivory pegs are set at inter- 
vals; at the upper end the support has a rounded head in which is a 
deep slot; through the sides is a hole in which fits an ivory pin, fas- 
tened by arawhide cord. <A deerhorn disk is fitted into the slot and 
is held in place by a pin; it has a long, flattened projection on one side 
which is grooved to receive the gun barrel and has three holes for the 
lashings by which it was secured; as this disk moved freely on the pin 
the support folded down parallel to the gunstock when being carried, 
and could be readily set in position when needed. 

Figure 24, plate Lx1u1, from Kigiktauik; figure 25 of the same plate, 
from Chalitmut; and figure 26, from Kushunuk, illustrate examples of 
the pieces of deerhorn intended for securing the lower side of the gun 
barrel to connect the forked rest with the gun. 
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Figure 8, plate Lx111, represents a pair of bullet molds, from Chalit- 
mut, made from two small blocks of slate neatly hollowed out and set 
in wooden blocks, united by pins and corresponding holes so that the 
faces of the molds are brought squarely together; there is a conical 
hole at the top by means of which lead can be poured into the mold. 

Figure 16, plate LXx11, represents a bullet starter, from Cape Van- 
couver, for use in muzzle-loading guns; it is made of wood and has a 
bone handle. Figure 15, plate Lx11, shows another bullet starter 
made entirely of bone, which was obtained at Anogogmut. 

Nearly all the guns in use at present among the Eskimo are muzzle- 
loaders, and the ingenuity of the natives is displayed in the many 
forms of cap boxes, powder chargers, and flasks*made by them. 

A common style of cap box is made of wood, flattened and rectangu- 
lar in shape, with a sliding cover. Some of these are plain, others 
have their surfaces cut into a variety of patterns. Figure 28, plate 
LXIU, from Pastolik; figure 30 of the same plate, from Cape Nome; 
and figure 29, from Sledge island, are examples of this style of box. 

Other small wooden cap boxes are rounded in cross section, broadest 
at the base, and tapering toward the top, where they are truncated 
and fitted with a wooden stopper. Figure 17, plate LX1u, illustrates 
one of these boxes, obtained at Cape Vancouver. It has a series of 
grooves around the sides. 

Figure 27, plate Lxm1, from Kushunuk, is a round-sided box, shaped 
like a truncated cone, with a separate piece fitted in the bottom. Fig- 
ure 6 of the same plate, from Kowak river, is another tapering box of 
this kind, with the top turned out to form a lip, under which is fas- 
tened a rawhide cord for attaching the box to the hunting bag. 

Another curious style of box, made to contain a few caps in each 
end, illustrated in figure 1, plate Lx, was obtained at St Michael. 
It is a long, cylindrical box, largest in the middle and tapering toward 
both ends, which are truncated. It consists of two pieces, excavated, 
neatly fitted together, and fastened by sinew cords. Extending cross- 
wise through the middle is a wooden pin for the attachment of the cord 
which fastens the box to the hunting bag. A little wooden stopper is 
inserted in each end. 

Other cap boxes are made of ivory, cut into various forms, with a 
stopper in one end and the other closed by a piece of wood which is 
held in position by rivets. Figure 4, plate Lx111, from Cape Nome; 
figure 5 of the same plate, from Norton sound; figure 7, from Nubviuk- 
chugaluk; and figure 2, from Kaviak peninsula, illustrate specimens 
of these boxes. 

Powder chargers are even more varied in form, and show more inge- 
nuity in design than the cap boxes. 

Figure 8, plate LXx1rI, is a small charger, made of bone, with a long, 
round, wooden cap box attached to it bya sinewcord. It was obtained 
at Norton bay. 
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Figure 14, plate Lx, represents a rounded bone charger from 
Hotham inlet. It has an ornamental device of circles and dots and 
the raven totem etched upon its surface. 

Figure 18, plate Lx111, from Unalaklit, has its lower end carved into 
the form of a human head. 

Figure 12, plate Lx1u, from Cape Vancouver, represents a cormo- 
rant’s head. 

Figure 11, plate Lx111, from Cape Vancouver, represents the head of 
a skua-gull, 

Figure 9, plate Lx, from Sledge island, is a cylindrical ivory 
charger with a knob on the lower end. 

Figure 13, plate Lx, from St Lawrence island, is rounded with a 
sinall, spout-like projection on the rim. 

Figure 10, plate Lx11, from Cape Vancouver, represents a falcon’s 
head. 

Figure 20, plate Lx111, from Sledge island, is a rounded bone charger 
with a wooden stopper; it is intended for carrying a charge of powder 
ready for putting in the gun when needed. 

Figure 19, plate LXx111, represents a powder flask obtained at Kotze- 
bue sound; it is made from a section of deerhorn, excavated and fitted 
with a wooden stopper at each end; one of these. is perforated and a 
small plug of wood inserted, by removing which an inlet is formed 
for the powder. A charger of deerhorn is attached to the flask by a 
sinew cord. 

Figure 23, plate Lx111, from Cape Vancouver, is a wooden powder 
flask in the form of a sea parrot’s head. The small end at the neck is 
bound together with sinew lashings, and a rounded stopper is fitted in 
the hole. 

Figure 22, plate Lx111, from Nulukhtulogumut, shows a small, leather- 
covered flask with an ivory mouthpiece in which a wooden stopper is 
fitted; to this is attached an ivory charger in the shape of a cormorant’s 
head. With this charger is a small ivory disk, having a conical perfora- 
tion in the center, which is intended to be placed over the nipple of the 
gun for priming it. 

The form of both of the preceding flasks is an imitation of those 
sold by the fur traders. 

Figure 21, plate Lx, from Sledge island, is a wooden powder flask 
with the sides carved in a twining pattern. 

Tigure 32, plate Lx111, from Norton bay, is a wooden flask fitted at 
each end with an ivory cover and having an iron tip at the nozzle. 

The Eskimo of Plover bay on the Siberian shore and on St Lawrence 
island, as well as those along the shores of Bering strait and thence up 
the Alaskan coast to Point Barrow, are successful hunters of the right 
whale; for this purpose the old-fashioned barbed spear is the weapon 
ordinarily used, but it is being superceded by firearms wherever the 
people have been able to obtain them. At Plover bay the natives had 
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a bomb gun which they had obtained from some whaler. While on a 
summer cruise on a whaling ship some of the men had learned the use 
of this gun and they took the earliest opportunity to obtain one; inthe 
fall it was planted on the ice near the entrance to the bay, and as the 
whales swam slowly along the narrow lead that remained open in 
midchannel the bomb lances were fired into them without any lines 
attached. This was always done while the whales were heading up the 
bay, so that they might swim as far as possible toward the head of the 
bay and die under the ice; a few days later the gases would inflate 
their bodies to such an extent that the carcasses would burst through 
the ice and indicate their position to the people, who would at once cut 
them up, using the blubber for food and keeping the whalebone to be 
traded to the whalers in the spring. The people at Point Barrow have 
also used a whaling gun for some time. 

The walrus is found on many parts of the coast, but is rarely seen 
near St Michael; about Nunivak island and the coast of the adjacent 
mainland it is caught during fall and spring. Near the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim the hunters endeavor to surprise herds of walrus in the 
shallow bays along the coast. When they succeed, they form a line of 
kaiaks between the animals and the sea, and by shouting and striking 
the sides of the kaiaks with their paddles, so alarm them that they are 
driven ashore, where they are easily killed. In the fall of 1879 thirty 
of these animals were captured by a drive of this kind just south of 
Cape Vancouver. This method, however, can be employed only where 
the water is very shallow, so that the walrus can not escape by diving 
and passing beneath the kaiaks. 

Although spears and lances are still used in walrus hunting, as fire- 
arms become more plentiful among the natives many of these ani- 
mals are shot with rifles, which are used in addition to the old-style 
weapons for killing the beluga or white whale. This animal is some- 
times stranded at low water and is then easily killed. These whales 
are treated with great respect by the Eskimo, and when one is taken 
certain ceremonies must be observed to avoid offending it. At St 
Michael I saw the hunters haul a recently killed beluga ashore, and 
before it was completely dragged out of the water one of them poured 
some urine in its mouth and then addressed several sentences to its 
shade in propitiation for having killed it. At Point Hope one was 
killed during the visit of the revenue cutter Corwin to that place in 
the summer of 1881, and while it was being drawn ashore the people 
gathered on the beach and sang a song of welcome such as is used in 
the kashim during certain dances. 


HUNTING BAGS AND HELMETS 


Hunting bags are made in various forms and are worn by a strap 
over the shoulders; in them the hunters carry their powder, bullets, 
cap boxes, and other small articles needed in the chase. Bags of this 
kind made from the skins of wolves’ heads are highly prized. 
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Figure 33, plate Lxmt, from St Michael, is such a bag made from 
the skins of two wolves’ heads, bound around the edge with red flan- 
nel and lined with white cotton. A shoulder strap made of white 
cotton and ornamented with stitching of red worsted is attached to it. 

At St Michael I obtained a long, slender hunting bag (number 38458) 
made of alternating strips of white and brown deerskin, with a fringe 
of the same cut in little strips around the lower end. It is bordered 
above by a trimming of skin from a loon’s throat, which is succeeded 
by ornamental bands of deerskin and a strip of wolverine fur. 

The people of the seacoast between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers 
use conical wooden helmets to protect their eyes from the glare of the 
sun when hunting at sea; these are ornamented with carved ‘ivory 
images or are painted with various devices, 

At Kushunuk were seen many of these hats which were painted 
white, on which were various phallic pictures in red; these pictures 
had a certain significance connected with the religious beliefs of the 
people, which I failed to ascertain. The same idea was shown in a 
phallic picture on a pair of paddles obtained at this village, each of the 
two having one-half of the picture upon it, so that it was completed 
by joining them at their edges. 

From the mouth of the Yukon northward, wooden visors are used to 
shade the eyes; these are somewhat similar in Shape to the helmets 
but they lack the conical top; the forepieces of the visors are often 
ornamented with ivory carvings and have at the back a plume of 
feathers from the tails of old squaw ducks. 

Figure 22, plate LXIv, represents one of these conical helmets from 
Kushunuk. It has a strip of deerhorn lashed around the base at the 
rear to hold the bent ends in position. On both sides are fastened, by 
sinew cord passed through holes, wing-like pieces of ivory, carved with 
open-work pattern and ornamented with groups of concentric circles, 
with acentral hole in each. On the middle of the front are two carved 
walrus heads of ivory, and on each side of these are two ivory strips 
representing heads of gulls. The outer surface of this helmet is 
painted slate color splashed with white. 

Another helmet, from Kaialigamut (figure 20, plate LXIv), is without 
ivory ornaments on the front. It is held together at the back by a 
strip of deerhorn pierced with holes, through which pass lashings of 
cord; the edges, where they are held together in the rear, are fastened 
together with spruce-root lashings. The outer surface is painted white 
and decorated with red figures; bordering grooves on the top and 
bottom are also red. 

The visors worn by the people of Norton sound and the lower Yukon 
are usually plain, but sometimes are made to represent the head of 
some animal. They consist of a fillet of wood passing around the back 
of the head, with the front carried out to form a long, rounded fore- 
piece. 

Figure 21, plate LXIv, illustrates one of these unornamented visors, 
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which was obtained at Razbinsky. It has a groove around the edge 
and a deep, broad groove down the front; at the rear the overlapping 
ends are lashed together with willow bark. The specimen from St’ 
Michael, shown in plate LXIv, 15, is more heavily made. On the middle 
of the front is a groove. The front is carried out to represent the head 
of a pike, with a mouth formed by a deeply incised groove, in which 
are set numerous small reindeer teeth; two deep holes represent the 
nostrils, and two amber-colored beads are inlaid for eyes. One side of 
the visor is black, the other side is not colored. Visors from the shore 
of Norton sound are sometimes ornamented with ivory figures lashed to 
their sides and front, like the helmets from south of the Yukon mouth. 

Figure 18, plate LXIv, illustrates a visor of this kjnd, which has a. 
wing-like piece on each side and the head of a gull in front; the 
median ridge is ornamented with the ivory images of two walrus 
heads. The back of the visor has an oval ring of shavings projecting 
upward and stuck full of feathers from the tails of cormorants and 
old wife ducks. 

Figure 2, plate Lxtv, from Chalitmut; figure 19 of the same plate, 
from Norton bay; and figure 17, from Sledge island, represent visors 
made from pieces of wood, with a rawhide strip or cord attached on 
each side for passing over the back of the head. The first specimen 
mentioned is painted black on both sides and has a series of ivory pegs 
and white beads inlaid in two rows on the upper surface. The visor 
shown in plate Lxty, 19, has a shallow groove, painted red, around the 
upper edge; inside of this is a deep, narrow groove, which, with the 
remainder of the visor, is uncolored. The third specimen (plate LXxIv, 
17) has the lower part of the visor, a band around the edge, and a 
long, oval groove down the front, painted black. A shallow groove, 
extending around the borders above and below inside the black line, is 
colored red. 

The ornamentation of helmets with ivory carvings varies but little in 
the several localities. Usually there is a long, flat, wing-shape piece 
on each side and the head of a bird in front; the middle is occupied 
by carvings of walrus heads or figures of other animals. 

The following specimens, shown in figure 45, illustrate some of the 
ornaments: 

Number 8 represents one of the wing-shape pieces from Shaktolik, 
with open-work pattern and a series of circles and dots. Number 7 
shows one of the ivory strips obtained at Kushunuk; it is carved to 
represent the head of a cormorant. Another, from Askinuk (number 
6), represents the head of a gull. A specimen from St Michael (num- 
ber 5) is an ivory walrus head for the front of a helmet. Another, 
from Kushunuk (number 3), represents a land otter, the eyes of which 
are represented by inlaid blue beads, and similar beads are inlaid in 
the centers of circles etched along the back. A thin band of deerhorn 
from the lower Yukon (number 2) is flattened on one side and beveled 
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to three faces on the other; it is pierced with holes, in pairs, to receive 
the lashings, with which it is bound on the back of a helmet to hold the 
bent ends of the wood in position. A walrus head, cut from ivory, from 
Kushunuk (Museum number 38719), is for ornamenting the front of a 
hunting helmet. A similar ornament from Anogogmut (number 1) 
represents the flattened image of a seal, with eyes formed by inlaid 
blue beads. Another of these ornaments (number 4), from the lower 
Yukon, is a flattened, conventionalized image of a wolf. Along the 


Fic. 45—Ivory ornaments for hunting helmets (3). 


back and the sides it is ornamented with etched lines and a series of 
three pairs of concentric circles, each having a wooden peg inserted in 
a central hole. 
SNOW GOGGLES 

To preserve the eyes from the glare of the sun on the snow in the 
spring and thus prevent snow blindness, goggles are in general use 
among the Eskimo. They vary considerably, according to locality, but 
the specimens illustrated give the principal variations in form among 
those collected. 

Figure 5, plate LXIv, represents a flattened, funnel shape specimen 
of these goggles, obtained from the lower Yukon. The projecting 
front extends out both above and below in a gradual slope to the edges 
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of a single broad slit, the upper border slightly overhanging the lower. 
They have a rounded notch for fitting over the nose, and are held in 
position by a cord which passes over the back of the head. <A speci- 
men from Point Hope, shown in plate LXtv, 11, is somewhat similar to 
the preceding, except that the slit is smaller and the upper front bor- 
der projects farther beyond the lower. 

Another pair from the Lower Yukon (plate Lxtv, 4) have two narrow 
’ slits divided in the middle by aseptum. A notch is cut on the inner 
surface for the nose, and the front is carved in slight relief to represent 
a human face, with the nose between the eye slits. The forehead pro- 
jects at the eyebrows to form a visor-like edge. The inside and top of 
the goggles are painted black and the front red. . 

A pair from Norton sound (figure 6, plate Lx1Iv) have two slits, a 
notch for the nose resting against a strong septum in the middle, and 
a visor-like projection along the top in front. The goggles from Sabot- 
nisky (figure 13, plate LXTv) have a notch for the nose and two flat- 
tened eye slits divided by a rudely made septum. The top is grooved 
to represent hair, and a nose is shown between the slits, giving them 
a mask-like appearance. They are painted red in front, but are not 
colored behind. 

Figure 8, plate LXIv, represents spectacle-shape goggles from Cape 
Darby, with two narrow eye slits and a visor-like projection in front. 
There is a deep groove for the nose and the outline is narrowed in the 
middle, so that the eyepieces are suboval in shape. 

Another pair (figure 1, plate LxIv), from Norton bay, are still more 
like spectacles than the preceding, being greatly narrowed in the mid- 
dle between the two slits for the eyes. The front slopes gently to the 
borders of the slits and there is no visor. Another example of neatly 
made goggles (figure 9, plate LXIv), also obtained at Norton bay, are 
narrowed in the middle with two narrow slits and a visor in front. 
The upper borders of the eyepieces are deeply notched to permit the 
circulation of air about the eyes. The pair shown in figure 3, plate LXry, 
are also from Norton bay. They consist of two suboval eyepieces, held 
together by two sinew cords which are strung with beads. Each of 
these eyepieces has a long, narrow eye slit. 

Figure 14, plate Lxiv, represents spectacle-shape goggles from 
Kushunuk; they are fashioned to extend forward, surrounding the 
large, oval eyeholes in a flattened, tubular form; the insides of the eye- 
holes are painted black, as is the upper portion of the outside, with the 
exception of the borders of the eyeholes which are red. 

A specimen from St Lawrence island, figure 12, plate LXIv, consists 
of a trough-shape piece of wood, concave within and convex on the 
outside; it is somewhat erescentic in form, with a notch on the lower 
side for the nose; the eyeholes are straight within against the wooden 
crossbar or septum which divides them, and their outer edges are oval; 
they are large, and without any arrangement for shading them. 
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A pair of goggles (figure 10, plate LXIv) obtained at Port Clarence 
by Doctor T. H. Bean, are made from three pieces of wood; both the 
upper and lower pieces are grooved to admit the insertion of a fragment 
of common window glass in each oval eyehole; they are lashed together 
with whalebone cord passed through holes; a projecting visor over- 
hangs the front; inside a bar of wood is lashed, which is notched on 
each side over the eye to permit circulation of air. 

A clumsily made pair from the Diomede islands (figure 7, plate Lxtv) 
consist of two pieces of canvas sewed together; eyeholes are cut in the 
middle of each, in which are inserted pieces of window glass; the can- 
vas is backed by a rudely formed wooden framework, rather quadrate in 
outline. These are the only goggles of this kind that were seen. 

Figure 16, plate LXIv, represents a pair of wooden goggles from Nor- 
ton sound; they are notched for the nose, and project at the sides as 
long, oval ends reaching to the temples; the tubular front has two large, 
oval holes, and a strip of rawhide, rounded in front, is pegged to the 
upper surface to form a visor. 


HUNTING AND SKINNING KNIVES 


The stone knives formerly in universal use among the Eskimo have 
been almost entirely displaced by the ordinary butcher knives sold by 
the traders. Some of these old-fashioned flint knives were procured at 
Hotham inlet, and were in actual use when obtained; they are illus- 
trated in piate XLVII, figures 2,3. They consist of leaf-shape, chipped 
flint blades, set in short wooden handles split at the lower end to receive 
the blade which is held in place by a wrapping of rawhide or sinew 
cord, or (as in figure 3) by a lashing of willow root. 

From the northern end of Norton sound a beautiful knife (plate LXV, 3) 
was obtained. The narrow, leaf-shape blade of nephrite is 84 inches in 
length and 24 inches wide at its broadest part, and is slightly convex 
on one side; the other side is slightly grooved near each edge and has 
a broad, slightly elevated, flat ridge running down the center to near the 
point; it is double-edged and brought to a slightly rounded point. The 
handle is of ivory, oval in cross section, 34 inches in length; the blade is 
set in a slot, the sides of which overlap about 2 inches, through which 
ivory pegs are inserted to hold it in place. In the handle are seven 
holes, through which a rawhide cord is wound and crossed to afford a 
firm grip for the hand. The wooden sheath (plate Lxv, 2) follows the 
outline of the knife and extends halfway up the handle; it is in two 
parts, which are fastened together by thin strips of whalebone passed 
through holes in the edges. Across one side of the sheath, near the 
butt, are two small, parallel grooves which form the private mark of the 
owner. This specimen, from its large size and the beauty and regu- 
larity of its finish, is probably unique. It was purchased at Nubviukh- 
chugaluk from a Kaviak Eskimo who said that it had been an heirloom 
in his family for many generations; although now of no practical utility 
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he prized it very much from its association, and it was only after two 
years of careful effort that I succeeded in obtaining it by paying what 
he considered a large price. Other jade knives, somewhat similar to 
this but much smaller and with less perfect blades, were also seen. 

Knives are usually worn by the Eskimo in a sheath strapped to the 
outside of the right thigh, just below the hip, so that the handle may 
readily be grasped; some of the men, however, have the sheath sus- 
pended from the waist belt. 


DRAG HANDLES 


Drag handles, attached to a stout permanent loop of sealskin cord, 
are used for hauling dead seals or other heavy weights over the snow 
or ice. They are made of wood, bone, ivory, or deerhorn, carved in a 
variety of forms, considerable ingenuity being exercised in adapting 
the designs to the shape of the handle and to the purpose for which it 
is to be used. 

Plate Lxv1, 16, from Kushunuk, is a cylindrical wooden handle, 
grooved around the middle for receiving the loop. 

Plate Lxvi, 4, from St Michael, is an ivory handle, in the form of a 
crossbar, with the head of a white bear carved 
on each end and a square slot crosswise through 
the middle for receiving the cord. 

Plate Lxv1, 18, from Cape Darby, represents 
two white whales lashed together on their ven- 
tral surfaces and pierced through the middle for 
receiving the ends of the cords, which project 
through their mouths and form a loop on that end. The other ends of 
the whales terminate in a ring from which are suspended six links 
of ivory; to the last link of one of these chains is suspended a small 
carving in the form of a whale’s tail. 

Plate LXv1, 14, shows a handle, from Sledge island, in the form of a 
white bear. A cord passes through the lower surface. 

A rounded block, carved in the form of two seals lying face to face, 
with their fore-flinpers along their muzzles, is illustrated in plate LXv1, 
1. It has two holes pierced in one end which join and issue as a single 
hole at the other end. It was obtained at Unalaklit. 

Plate LXvI, 15, represents a handle, from Sledge island, in the shape 
of a white whale, which is pierced transversely for the cord. 

Figure 46 shows an ivory cord handle from Sledge island. It is an 
extremely artistic carving, representing the head of a white bear with 
a small seal in its mouth. On the lower surface of the head is a figure, 
in relief, of another seal. 

Plate LXVI, 19, shows another elaborate drag handle from Cape Darby. 
The central portion consists of a piece of ivory, pierced by two round 
holes, and a third one forming a slot through which is passed the cord 
for the loop. From one of these rings is hung, as a link, the tail of a 
whale, and from the other two chains, each consisting of eight links, 


Fic. 46—Cord handle of ivory (4). 
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one of which terminates in the head and fore-legs of a white bear and 
the other in the tail and hind-flippers of a seal. 

Plate Lxvt, 12, from Sledge island, is a four-prong ivory rod, with 
white-bears’ heads carved upon two of the points and a seal’s head on 
another; the fourth point terminates in a ring in which is linked a 
pendant representing the head and shoulders of a seal. 

Plate LXxv1, 2, from Cape Nome, is a small ivory handle, pierced with 
ahole at one end, which forks and terminates in two holes on the other 
end. On one side is carved in relief the form of a seal, and on the 
other the form of a white bear. 

Plate LXVI, 17, is a handle, fashioned in the form of a white-bear’s 
head, with blue beads inlaid for eyes. The two cords form one loop, 
projecting from the bear’s mouth, and on the other side they project 
from separate holes at the rear. 

Plate LXvI, 11, from Sledge island, is an ivory image of a seal, with 
a hole through the back, in which is fitted an ivory pin, terminating 
above in the figure of a seal’s head. To the lower end is attached the 
cord forming the loop. 

Plate Lxv1, 5, from the Diomede islands, is a handle made of a bar of 
ivory, an elongated oval in outline, with a convexity near each end on 
the lower side and slightly excavated within. In the middle of this 
excavation is a hole, through which passes the cord forming a loop. 
On the upper side the cords pass through holes in two figurines of 
seals, which rest with their heads down against the outer borders of 
the bar. 

Plate LXvI, 8, from Sledge island, has carved on one end the head of 
a seal and on the other that of a white bear. 

Plate Lxv1, 10, from Kotzebue sound, is in the shape of the head of a 
white bear, represented as holding a seal crosswise in its mouth; it is 
pierced lengthwise on the under side for the passage of a cord. 

Plate Lxv1, 7, from Kotzebue sound, is an elongated bar, with a 
seal’s head on each end. The handle is surrounded by eight series of 
etched parallel lines. 

Plate Lxvi, 5, from Cape Prince of Wales, has four images of seals 
earved in high rélief on the small ivory center through which the cord 
passes. 

Plate LXVI, 13, from Nubviukhchugaluk, is a handle in the form of a 
white-bear’s head, represented as holding a stick crosswise in its mouth, 
and just back of this, carved from a separate piece, the head of a seal. 


FISHING AND FISHING IMPLEMENTS 


METHODS OF FISHING 


Fishing forms one of the main sources of food supply among the 
western Eskimo, and in its pursuit a variety of methods and imple- 
ments are employed. The fishing season along the coast of Norton 
sound opens about the end of Mareh or early in April of each year; at 
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this time the spring tides begin to show along the shore, where the 
water forces its way up through the cracks in the ice. During the 
cold weather of winter the tomcod and the sculpin remain in deep 
water, but as spring approaches they begin to return to the vicinity 
of the shore, and holes in the ice are made through which they are 
caught by means of hook and line. During May, as the weather grows 
warmer, the tomcod become extremely numerous, and at this time the 
old men and women may be seen scattered about on the ice, a few 
hundred yards from the shore, where they fish during many hours of 
the day. Figure 47, from a photograph taken at St Michael, shows 
aman at one of the fishing holes. 


Fic. 47—Tomeod fishing through sea ice at St Michael. 


For fishing through the ice a hole from six to eight inches in diam- 
eter is made. The ice pick employed for this purpose consists of a 
stout wooden staff, usually provided with a point made from the end 
of an old chisel.or a flat piece of iron; but formerly, and indeed fre- 
quently during my residence in Alaska, picks pointed with reindeer 
horn or ivory were in use. 

Figure 10, plate Lxvu, illustrates one of these picks from Norton 
sound; it consists of a wooden staff, nearly four feet long, terminating 
in a deerhorn point, which is lashed firmly to the staff with cords of 
sealskin. 

As the ice is generally several feet in thickness, the hole becomes 
filled with small fragments as the work of digging progresses. To 
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remove these, as well as to skim out the film of ice that constantly 
forms on cold days, a small scoop with a netted bottom is used by the 
natives of the coast from the mouth of the Kuskokwim to Kotzebue 
sound. A typical specimen of an ice scoop, from St Michael, is illus- 
trated in figure 9, plate Lxvit. The rim consists of a band of deerhorn 
bent into a eirele, the overlapping ends being pierced and lashed 
together with rawhide cord. The upper edge has a long, rounded 
point in front; the lower edge has holes in pairs, through which is 
passed the rawhide cord, which is netted across the bottom in a hexa- 
_gonal pattern. This scoop is fastened to the handle with a lashing of 
sinew cord, which passes through a hole in the handle and over the 
rim. The wooden handle is oval in cross section, and is about 34 
inches in length. 

In the vicinity of Bering strait the net of some of these implements 
is formed of a cord made of twisted filaments of whalebone. 

Another variety of this implement, from St Lawrence island, is illus- 
trated in figure 8, plate Lxv11; it consists of a slightly grooved wooden 
handle, to which is attached a scoop-shape piece of bone. Still another, 
from the same locality, is shown in figure 7, plate LXV; it is made from 
the shoulder-blade of some animal, pierced near its small end with two 
holes, through which a lashing is passed, which fastens it firmly to a 
wooden handle four feet in length. 

The implements used in fishing for tomcod consist of a short pole, 
from 25 to 36 inches in length, and a long line made from whalebone, 
sinew, rawhide, or the feather quills of gulls or other large waterfowl. 
These are split and worked a little to render them more pliable, and 
knotted together while moist, forming a tough and durable line. On 
the Jower end of the line, six to ten inches from the bottom, a sinker 
of stone, bone, or ivory is attached, pierced at each end for attachment 
to the line. The hooks usually have a straight ivory or bone shank, 
with a hole at the upper end for the line, and two holes near the lower 
end, at right angles with each other, through which are thrust small, 
double-pointed iron skewers, with their ends bent upward, forming a 
hook with four points. The rods are usually provided near the top 
with an ivory or bone guide, perforated near the tip for the passage of 
the line, and fastened to the rod by sinew cord. The base of the rod 
is notched, so that the line may be wound on it when not in use. In 
connection with these rods a slender stick of about the same length is 
used. It is held in the left hand, and so manipulated as to enable the 
fisherman to bring the hook to the surface without rising from his seat 
on a mat spread on the ice. As the fish comes to the surface it is 
thrown to one side on the ice and disengages itself, as the hook is not 
barbed. The fishermau then gives it a rap with the stick to prevent it 
from struggling back to the hole, and returns his hook to the water. 
No bait is used, as the fish nibble at the white ivory shank, and are 
caught by a continued up-and-down movement of the hook. 

-In autumn the tomcod are extremely abundant near St Michael. At 
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this season cold north winds generally blow and render it very uncom- 
fortable to remain for hours in one position on the ice. To remedy this, 
small shelters are arranged, consisting of grass mats, held on a frame- 
work of sticks, to the windward of the hole. In November, soon after 
the ice is formed, a fisherman frequently catches 200 pounds of tomcod 
in a day, but from 10 to 40 pounds is the average result of a day’s 
fishing. 

Figure 24, plate LXVII, represents an outfit for tomcod fishing, from 
Cape Nome, consisting of the two rods, a whalebone line, stone sinker, 
and hook as described. The line is guided through the notch in the 
end of the rod, which is cut in at each end so that it forms a shuttle- 
like stick, upon which the line is wound when uot in use. In some 
instances the four hooks are arranged around the sinker and held in 
place by means of short, elastic leaders of whalebone or quill. 

Among the fishermen of Norton sound and along the American shore 
of Bering strait the lines on which these hooks are held usually pass 
through holes in the sinker and are wedged in place. On St Lawrence 
island, sinkers are made with a hole at the bottom for suspending a 
hook, and four other holes for a similar purpose at each of the rounded 
corners. Figure 5, plate LX VII, represents one of the sinkers from this 
island; the hooks are made of iron and have from three to four points 
on the end of a straight shank, which is lashed to a whalebone leader 
by a sinew cord; the upper end of the leader is passed through the holes 
in the sinker and knotted. Accompanying this specimen is the stick 
for manipulating the line when landing the fish (figure 32, plate 
Lxviit). Figure 31, plate LXviu, illustrates another tomeod fishing 
outfit, from Norton sound, consisting of a shuttle-like rod notched at 
each end and a thin rawhide line with an ivory sinker, which is in 
two parts, excavated in the middle and filled with lead; the two halves 
are held together by a lashing of whalebone; a whalebone loop extends 
from the bottom of the sinker and to it is attached a small hook made 
by lashing a small iron point across the lower end of a whalebone 
shank; justabove the sinker a leader of whalebone is attached to a line 
with a similar hook. 

Figure 28, plate LXIx, represents a large sinker, from St Lawrence 
island, made from a piece of the jawbone of a whale. On two of the 
sides, a little below the middle, are holes through which pass whale- 
bone leaders about nine inches long, on which are hooks with bone 
shanks having conical knobs on the lower ends; there are three slits 
on one Shank and two on the other, in which upstanding points of 
bone are inserted and fastened in position with fine cord made from 
whalebone. 

From Cape Nome was obtained an obovate ivory sinker, shown in 
figure 4,plate Lx1x. It has three holes in thesides, in which are inserted 
three upstanding points of ivory over an inch in length, held in posi- 
tion by a wrapping of fine whalebone; lower, through one side of the 
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sinker, passes a whalebone leader with a small hook at each end; these 
hooks have an ivory shank through which is passed a pointed iron spike 
bent upward at the point. Hanging from the lower end of the sinker 
is another leader of about the same length as the others with a straight 
shanked hook of the ordinary style, with four points. 

The style of tomeod hook used from the Yukon mouth to the Kus- 
kokwim is illustrated in figure 3, plate Lx1x. This specimen, obtained 
at Askinuk, has a long, round shank of deerhorn, with a knob at the 
upper end for attachment of the line, and the lower end is enlarged 
to a doubly conical base, which has three slits at equal intervals, nar- 
rowed on the outside and widening within. Above these, on the upper 
cone, are three similar slits alternating around the surface with the 
first-named. Into these slits are fitted long, slender, sharp-pointed 
spines of deerhorn, 35 to 4 inches in length, projecting upward and 
slightly outward. This hook is moved slowly up and down in the 
water, and catches the fish by piercing them from below while they 
are gathered about the ivory sinker. 

Figure 21, plate Lxvu1, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a common 
style of ivory-shanked tomcod hook, with four projecting iron points. 
It varies from the ordinary style in having the shank made in a series 
of curves instead of being straight. 

A peculiar style of tomcod hook and sinker, from Cape Nome, is 
shown in figure 10, plate Lx1x. The sinker is made from an old, stained 
piece of ivory, fashioned into the shape of a fish. Two blue beads are 
inserted in rings of ivory near the lower end to represent eyes, and 
another is inlaid on the lower surface. The tail is formed of a piece of 
white ivory attached to a truncated end of the dark material by a lash- 
ing of fine cord; the mouth is represented by a hole, in which is a 
leader, attached to which, below the sinker, are three orange-yellow 
pieces from the bill of the crested auklet, which are strung on a 
fine sinew cord with two blue beads, serving to attract the fish. At 
the lower end of the leader is a hook, with the upper part of the shank 
of ivory and the lower of deerhorn. These are fastened together with 
small bone pegs and a lashing of fine cord around the joint. At the 
base were four iron points, one of which has been broken off. 

Figure 26, plate LXv1t, from Cape Nome, is a rod used for fishing 
for tomcod, with an ivory line guide in the end. Figure 20, plate 
LXvill, from St Lawrence island, are bone shanks for tomeod hooks, 
made with two slits on the sides at the lower end, in which may be 
inserted upright bone barbs; the upper end is broadened and flattened 
a little and pierced for the attachment of a line. Figure 22 of the 
same plate, from St Lawrence island, is a rather flat, shuttle-shape rod, 
notched at each end and having wound upon it a long line made from 
whalebone, with a set of four tomcod hooks at the ends of leaders, 
which are of the ordinary straight-shank pattern with four barbed 
points of copper. Figure 9, plate LXvi, from St Michael, is a deer- 
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horn guide from a tomeod rod. Figure 12, plate LXVIII, shows another 
tip for a tomcod rod, from Sledge island. 

Another set of hooks and sinker from Hotham inlet are shown in 
figure 5, plate Lx1x. The sinker is of greenish slate, with a rounded 
ivory tip at the upper end, excavated to admit the pointed end of the 
stone, which is riveted in place.. There are two holes in the middle of 
the stone, at right angles to each other, for the passage of the leaders, 
Only a single pair of leaders are in place, the other set having been 
lost. Figures 14 and 16, plate Lxvu1, illustrate forms of tomcod hooks, 
obtained at Stugunugumut, which are used also for catching smelts. 
When tomcod are abundant along the coast in autumn and spring, 
smelts also are plentiful, and often are caught on the same hooks; but 
in some localities special hooks are made for taking smelts, one of 
which, from Nunivak island, is illustrated in figure 13, plate LXVIII. 
This has a straight ivory shank, largest near its lower end, in which a 
recurved copper hook is set aud held in place by a wooden plug. 

While fishing for tomcod, sculpin of several species are frequently 
caught in shallow water. A number of hooks made especially for taking 
these fish were obtained at Cape Nome. Sculpin hooks from the northern 
shore of Norton sound and from Bering strait are made from pieces of 
stone and ivory, fitted together to form an oval shank (figure 21, plate 
UX1X). The surface of the stone is grooved to receive the ivory, which 
forms the lower end, and is fastened by a lashing. The hook, either of 
iron or copper, passes through the shank and the point is upturned in 
front. The shank is ornamented with little tags of sinew cord at the 
jower corners, to wlich are attached blue beads and the sheaths from 
the bills of auklets. The stone chosen for these hooks varies consid- 
- erably, but is usually of some bright color. Sometimes the lower end 
is made also of stone of another color instead of ivory, as in the speci- 
men from Cape Nome, illustrated in figure 12, plate LXIx, which is used 
also as a grayling hook. 2 

A sculpin hook and sinker of dark-colored stone is represented in 
figure 14, plate Lxrx. It was obtained at Cape Nome. The sinker 
is pierced at the upper end for the attachment of the rawhide line; 
to this upper end is fastened a finely braided sinew cord, having an 
orange-yellow piece from an auklet’s bill at its lower end. The other 
eid of the sinker has a white ivory cap fitted over it and held in place 
by a wooden peg; in the lower end is a hole in which is a small seal- 
skin baud, to which are attached some pieces of skin from the legs of 
birds, and below this extends a leader, terminating in a flat-shank 
hook. The leader is also ornamented with a blue bead and a piece from 
the bill of an auklet. The shank of the hook is composed of three 
pieces, the upper and lower of ivory, and the middle one of stone, 
neatly fitted in grooves in the ivory and fastened by a lashing; a single- 
point, copper barb is inserted through the shank and bent upward 
in front. In the truncated base of the ivory of the shank are two 
holes below the place where the hook is inserted, to which are hung 
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two short sinew cords, on each of which is strung a blue bead and an 
orange-colored piece from the bill of an auklet. These various orna- 
ments are intended as lures for the fish. Another of these sculpin 
hooks from Cape Nome is shown in figure 22, plate Lx1x. It is 
attached by a leader to a small ivory sinker, which is yellow on one 
side and blackened on the other; on the dark side are inserted two 
white ivory eyes with a dark-colored wooden plug in the center ef each 
to represent the pupil. On the other side is a hole for attaching the 
leader; small bits of red flannel are fastened to this end for lures. The 
other end terminates in a flattened point, in which is a hole for the line. 
Strung on the leader is a blue bead and an orange-yellow piece from 
the bill of an anklet. The shank, which has near the end two holes 
for the line, is made from deerhorn and flattened, becoming larger 
toward the lower end, where an oblong piece of ivory is inserted just 
back of the point of the hook, which is a single, sharp-pointed iron 
barb inserted through the lower end of the shank and bent upward in 
front. At each of the lower corners of the shank is a short sinew 
cord, on which are strung a blue and a white bead and an orange 
sheath from the bill of an auklet. 

Another sculpin hook from the same locality is represented in figure 
8, plate LXrx. Itis made from a stout piece of iron, the ends bent 
together and the points sharpened and upturned. It is attached to a 
sinker of gneiss, which is elongated-oval in shape and fastened to the 
line by a lashing of whalebone, which passes around it from end to end. 
A small hook from Sledge island (figure 20, plate Lx1x) is made from 
two pieces of ivory joined by a small connecting rod, on which is 
strung a flat blue bead. It is shaped to represent a fish. At the lower 
end are two small, dark-colored wooden pegs set in to represent eyes. 
A short copper hook projects on the inside. Another sculpin hook, 
from Cape Nome (number 45281), is made in three pieces. The lower 
part is of dark chocolate-colored stone, the middle of reddish granite, 
and the upper part of ivory. They are lashed together in the usual 
manner, 

For catching salmon trout and the large-fin grayling, small, orna- 
mented hooks are made of stone and ivory. These hooks are similar 
in character to those used for catching smelts and sculpia along the 
shore of Norton sound and the coast of Bering strait. One of these 
grayling hooks from Cape Nome is shown in figure 12, plate Lxrx. It 
is made from two pieces of stone, the upper of which is chocolate- 
color and the lower reddish white. They are neatly joined together 
and held in position by a sinew lashing, which passes through a hole in 
one piece and around a groove along the middle line of the other, A 
‘small iron pin is passed through the lower part of the shank and curves 
upward in front to form the hook. Attached to the upper and lower 
ends of the shank are orange-yellow sheaths from the beak of an 
auklet, the lower end having also a blue bead. 

Figure 21, plate LXIx, represents two hooks from the Diomede 
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islands. One is similar in form and ornamentation to the last pre- 
ceding specimen, but the lower portion is of yellowish bone and the 
upper part of greenish-gray stone. The other is similar in shape, but 
the upper half of the shank is of white ivory, with two encircling 
grooves in which narrow strips of skin from the legs of an auklet are 
bound, and the lower half of the shank is of dark-colored ivory. A 
grayling hook from Unalaklit (figure 48) has a leader of whalebone. 
The white ivory shank has a dull green spiral band, produced by stain- 
ing the ivory in some unknown manner, 

Figure 30, plate LXIx, represents a set of hooks from the Lower Yukon, 
which are intended for catching losh. They have tapering wooden 
shanks, split at the lower end to receive the butts of long wooden or 
deerhorn points, which are lashed in position with spruce 
root. Most of these hooks are provided with rawhide 
leaders, but one leader is made from a strip of whalebone. 
They are held together by thrusting the points into a 
rounded mass of fine shavings bound together with a 
strip of spruce root. 

A hook from the Lower Yukon (figure 15, plate LX V1) 
has an obovate shank of deerhorn, with a spur-like barb of 
iron thrust through the lower end. Theupperend is taper- 
ing, flattened, and pierced with a hole for thereception ofa 
line. Hooks of this kind are used for small whitefish and 
losh in the streams back from the coast. Aloshhook from 
the head of Norton bay (figure 17, plate LXIx) has an obo- 
vate shank of ivory, bored across through the shank and 
filled with lead to give additional weight. The lower end 
has a hole through which is thrust a small, double-point 
rod of iron, bent upward at the ends to form two barbs. 
A hook used for catching large whitefish or nelma (fig- 
ure 10,plate LXVII1) was obtained at Paimut. It has a 
curved deerhorn shank, broadening toward the lower 
end, in which are incisions representing the mouth aud 
eyes of a fish. Between the eyes is inserted a strong 
iron barb, bent upward at the point. The upper end of the shank is 
forked like the tail of a fish, and has a hole for the line. A hook for 
catching pickerel and whitefish, illustrated in figure 19, plate LXVIII, 
is from Unalaklit. The shank is broad and flattened toward the upper 
end, where it has two holes for attachment of the line. The edges are 
serrated. Near the lower end it is slender and has an upeurled barb 
of iron fastened with a lashing of sinew cord. Another hook, obtained 
at Sledge island, is somewhat similar to the preceding, but the barb, 
instead of being fastened by a lashing, is inserted through a hole in 
the shank, the upper portion of which is broad and has only two 
notches on the sides (figure 11, plate Lxvu1). Two hooks, from St. 
Michael, used for catching wolf fish, illustrated in figures 9 and 11 
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plate LXIx, are attached to rounded, tapering sinkers of ivory. One 
of them has a deerhorn shank, serrated on the edges, with a stout 
iron barb inserted through the lower end. The other hook has a 
rude, straight shank, made from a stick about four inches in length, 
with a notch at the upper end for attaching the line, which passes 
downward to the lower end, where a pointed spine of deerhorn is 
lashed obliquely across it. Another variety of hook is a rudely made 
specimen from St Lawrence island (figure 25, plate Lx1x). It is cut 
from a piece of walrus ivory and is provided with a long barbed point. 
It was used for catching wolf fish, but probably both this and the two 
preceding examples were also used for cod-fishing. 

A similar hook from the same locality is shown in figure 29, plate 
Lx1x. In this case, however, the shank is of wood with a barbed point 
of bone fitted in a slot at the base. The upper end of the shank has a 
hole for attaching the whalebone line. This hook was used probably 
for catching codfish. An outfit for catching wolf fish, illustrated in fig- 
ure 27, plate LXV, was obtained at the head of Norton sound. It 
consists of a shuttle-like rod, 28 inches in length, on which is wound a 
rawhide line, near the end of which a rounded piece of lava, reddish 
in color, is fastened with a basket lashing. The hook has a straight 
deerhorn shank, to the lower end of which is lashed crosswise an iron 
nail with the projecting end pointed, In the fork between the hook and 
the shank a kind of bait composed of sinew-like material is secured 
by a lashing. Figure 28, plate LXv1I, shows a similar outfit from Nor- 
ton sound, with the sinker made of a rounded granite pebble grooved 
at each end for the attachment of the rawhide lashing Another out- 
fit (figure 25, plate Lxvi11), from Norton sound, for catching blackfish 
(Dallia) is a long, slender, shuttle-like rod 20 inches in length, on which 
is wound a short line of sinew with a small hook at one end. This 
hook has a straight, rounded ivory shank and is provided with a 
pointed iron pin through the lower end, with the tip upcuryed. 

Along the shore of Bering sea and the adjacent Arctic coast con- 
siderable ingenuity is displayed by the people in manufacturing sink- 
ers for fishing lines, and a great variety are made. Jor several species 
of fish the sinker is intended to attract the fish, as well as to serve as 
a weight for the line, and is made of a variegated white and dark 
colored stone. Other sinkers, of ivory, have a portion of the surface 
blackened, and some of the stone sinkers have an ivory cap. A large 
collection of these objects was obtained, from which typical examples 
have been selected for illustration. 

A specimen from the Diomede islands (figure 32, plate Lxrx) is a 
piece of bone, discolored to a chocolate-brown, pierced with a hole and 
erooved near the upper end to receive the line. The lower end has 
a hole for fastening the leader for the hook. The lower end represents 
the head of a fish, with an incision for the mouth; a blue bead repre- 
sents one eye and a piece of lead the other, Another example from 
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the same locality (figure 16, plate LXIX) is a long, oval stone with a 
rounded ivory cap, held in position by a deerhorn pin passed through 
both substances. A hole for the line is in the upper end of the ivory 
cap and another in the lower end of the stone portion. A similar 
sinker (figure 1, plate LXIx) was obtained at Port Clarence by Dr. 
Dall. It is made from a piece of granite and has a cap of chocolate- 
color ivory, held in position by an iron rivet through the two pieces; 
the ivory portion has a flattened point, and on the sides a pair of eyes 
are represented by two inlaid rings of ivory, in which blue beads are 
set. A similar sinker, from Cape Nome (figure 7, plate LXxrx) is made 
of stone, with a small ivory cap fastened by ariyet. The long, round 
stone sinker shown in figure 27, plate LXxIx, was obtained on Sledge 
island. It tapers below to a blunt point, where it is pierced for a 
leader. The upper end is truncated, and has fitted on it a long, round 
tail-like piece of ivory, lashed in position with a strand of whalebone 
passed through holes in the two parts. In the stone is a hole to 
receive a long leader for two hooks. Another sinker, of variegated 
black and white stone, from the same locality (figure 26, plate LXIXx), 
has an ivory cap fastened with a lashing passed through a hole in the 
lower end of the ivory and around a groove in the stone. <A black 
and white stone sinker from Cape Nome (figure 25, plate LXIXx) has 
been broken in the middle and neatly mended with a strong lashing of 
whalebone passed through two holes and around a deep groove in the 
sides. A small sinker of greenish stone from Sledge island (figure 19, 
plate Lxrx) is rudely shaped to represent a fish, having ivory pegs 
with black centers inlaid for eyes. It has a small hole at each end tor 
attaching the lines. Another specimen from the same locality (figure 
13, plate LXIX) is a handsome sinker of variegated white and brown 
stone, with a deep groove on each side near the ends, in which holes 
are bored for attaching the lines. The black and white ivory sinker 
shown in figure 18, plate LX1x, was obtained on Nunivak island. Eyes, 
also black and white in color, are inlaid in the black upper surface. 
The black and white, flattened stone sinker shown in figure 6, plate 
LXIX, isfrom Cape Nome. A longivory sinker from Hotham inlet (figure 
15, plate LXIx) has a hole at each end; the upper end is surrounded by 
four grooves and raven totem marks. On one side is a rude etching 
representing a framework for drying fish. The bone sinker from St 
Lawrence island, shown in figure 31, plate LXIX, is triangular in cross 
section and pierced at the upper end tor the line; on the lower half, 
at each of the angles, is an ear containing a hole for attaching a leader. 
Another example from the same place (figure 33, plate LXTx) is a rude 
bone sinker, roughly obovate in shape, with a hole at the upper end 
for a line and two ear-like projections near the lower end for attaching 
leaders. A heavy ivory sinker (figure 2, plate LX1Ix) was obtained at 
Plover bay by Mr W. M. Noyes. It has holes around the sides and the 
bottom for attaching leaders. The upper end is oval in cross section 
and tapers to a thin, flat point, pierced for the line. About the base 
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are three upright spines, projecting slightly outward, carved froin the 
same piece, which serve as additional hooks for capturing fish that 
may gather around, attracted by the white ivory. This sinker has 
been used in fishing for tomcod and other small fish. In the deep 
water off the headlands, from Golofuin bay to Cape Nome, large crabs 
are very abundant; sometimes specimens are seen measuring three feet 
from tip to tip of their outstretched claws. They are caught during 
March and April by the use of a bait of dead fish tied to the end of a 
line and sunk to the bottom through a hole in the ice. In Mareh, 1880, - 
near Cape Darby, I saw large numbers of people fishing for crabs by 
this method, and on the 10th of March, west of Cape Darby, I found a 
party of about twenty-five people, from Sledge island, who had been 
starved out at home and were camping there, living on the tomeod and 
erabs, which were abundant. Their crab lines were fastened to small 
sticks set in the snow beside the holes in the ice, thus enabling one 
person to watch several holes. When the crab seized the bait the 
stick was moved sufficiently to attract the attention of the watcher, 
who at once drew in his line. Small snow shelters were built beside 
the holes to protect the fishermen from the wind; they were open on 
one side and had a crescentic base with the convexity toward the direc- 
tion of the wind, while some of them were partially arched over. The 
crabs were so plentiful that one day, soon after my arrival, a man and 
a woman came in bringing about two hundred pounds, which they had 
taken during the day. 

As soon as the ice leaves the coast of Norton sound, in June, herrings 
arrive and spawn on the seaweed about the rocky points and shores of 
the small bays. At this time many of them are caught by means of 
small seines made from rawhide or sinew cord; but about the latter 
part of June commences what to these people is the most important of 
all fishing seasons. This is the time for the arrival of the salmon. The 
king salmon enter the rivers first, and are followed during the season 
by two or three smaller species of inferior quality. Along the entire 
coast, from the Kuskokwim to Point Barrow and up Kuskokwim and 
Yukon rivers, the Eskimo are very busy during July and August 
catching and curing these fish. The cleaning is done by the women. 
The fish are split from the head to the base of the tail, the entrails 
removed, and the fish thrown over a raised framework and left hanging 
until dry, when they are stored away in bales or bunches. The large 
king salmon (chow-chee), after being split, are slashed crosswise at short 
intervals to open the flesh and thus facilitate drying; the backbone is 
also generally removed and dried separately. When dry, the smaller 
species, called dog salmon, are always tied in bunches of twenty, and 
are stored or sold in this shape. 


FISH TRAPS 


Along the entire seacoast salmon are caught in gill nets, which are 
placed at intervals along the shore. On lower Yukon and Kusko- 
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kwim rivers wicker fish traps are set, with a brush and wicker-work 
fence connecting them with the shore. These fish traps form an elon- 
gated cone, with a funnel-shape entrance in the larger end. Each has 
two long poles at the sides of the mouth or broad end and another at 
the small end, by means of which it is raised or lowered. It is set at 
the outer end of the wicker-work fence with the mouth facing down- 
stream, and held in place by poles driven in the river bottom with their 
ends projecting above the water. 

A model of a trap from the lower Yukon, used for catching salmon, 
is illustrated in figure 14, plate Lxx. The funnel-shape mouth is fas- 
tened to a square framework, with handle-like extensions along the 
upper and lower sides, by means of which poles are fastened for guid- 
ing the trap in setting, and which rest against the poles driven into the 
river bottom to keep the trap in position. 

The Eskimo living near the base of the Kuslevak mountains go to 
the Yukon delta to fish for salmon. Norton bay and the shores around 
the head of Norton sound are occupied by people from the surround- 
ing districts, who gather there during the fishing season. Nearly all 
of the Sledge islanders resort to the adjacent mainland at this time. 

Throughout the region the people go out from their villages to sum- 
mer camps at places where the run of fish is known to be greatest, and 
all enjoy a season of plenty, always anticipated with pleasure by the 
entire community. 

At times fish are so plentiful on the lower Yukon in July, while the 
dog salmon are running, that the wicker fish traps, which measure 4 to 5 
feet in diameter and about 10 feet in length, have to be emptied several 
times a day to prevent their breaking. The gill nets are also watched 
coustantly by the owner, who goes out in his kaiak whenever the 
motion of the floats shows there are fish in them, and, drawing up the 
net so that the heads of the fish are above water, he stuns them by a 
blow from a short club and removes them from the net. ; 

Figure 2, plate LXXx, represents one of these clubs for killing fish, which 
was obtained at Sabotnisky. It is made of spruce and is reduced 
in size downward to form a slender handle, suboyal in cross section, 
grooved on each side, and wrapped with spruce root at the grip. 
Toward the end it becomes larger and is rounded, and then tapers 
again to a truncated point. Another elub of this character, from 
Sledge island, is shown in figure 1 of the same plate. It is 30 inches 
long, and is oval in cross section. 

The blackfish (Dallia pectoralis) is common wherever sluggish 
streams and lakelets occur from Kotzebue sound to Kuskokwim river. 
Throughout this region they are taken by means of small wicker traps, 
about 18 inches in diameter and 5 feet long, which are set in small 
streams; with a wicker fence leading from the mouths of the traps to the 
shore. 

A model of one of these traps, from St Michael, is illustrated in 
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figure 13, plate Lxx, showing the method of construction. Splints of 
spruce are fastened together in a bunch to form the small end of the 
trap, and are held in position by a rawhide or spruce-root lashing; 
thence toward the mouth they are held in place by a wrapping of 
spruce root, which is wound spirally several times around the circum- 
ference to the mouth, forming a cone-shape basket; the splints are 
fastened to the wrapping by a lashing of spruce root or rawhide, which 
is wound around the crossings of the framework; in the mouth of the 
trap is a conical mouthpiece attached to a square framework of four 
sticks and inserted in the larger end of the trap, where it is fastened by 
lashings on each side. 

By means of traps of this character vast quantities of blackfish are 
taken in the waters of the low country between Yukon and Kuskokwim 
rivers, where they are very abundant, and form one of the principal 
sources of food supply for the people during several months of the 
year. 

After the salmon season, the main trapping for fish is done along the 
lower Yukon and in the adjacent region in autumn, just before and after 
the streams become frozen; at this time the salmon traps are set again 
and vast quantities of whitefish, losh, pickerel, and blackfish are secured 
and preserved by freezing for use later in the season. The traps are 
kept out until midwinter, but the main catch is while the fish are crowd- 
ing in from the small streams. Plate Lxx1, from a photograph, shows 
the method of setting these traps through the ice on the Yukon, near 
Ikogmut (Mission). 

On Norton sound, when high gales blow from the north during Sep- 
tember and October, very low tides ensue, and the women go out among 
the exposed rocks to gather mussels, ascidians, and several kinds of 
fish which are found concealed beneath the large stones off the rocky 
points. 

NETS 


Gill nets for salmon are set usually on a line leading from the shore. 
The inner end of the line is made fast to a stone or a stake, and the 
owner carries the other end out to the proper distance and anchors it 
with astone. At the outer end of the net is fastened a wooden marker- 
float, commonly made in the form of a bird. Rounded wooden floats, 
varying considerably in form, are also strung at intervals along the 
upper edge of the net. A specimen of these net floats, from Ikogmut, 
is illustrated in figure 4, plate LXx. It is fashioned in the shape of a 
loon, with a long, projecting neck, and is made from a single piece of 
wood. A hole runs through it for attaching the cord; two incised 
grooves outline the wings, and a wide, shallow groove extends around 
the edge. Allof these grooves are painted red; the center of the back 
has a greenish tint, but the wings are not colored, 

At Cape Blossom, on the Arctic coast, the people were seen using gill 
nets about 25 feet in length, strung with floats and sinkers in the usual 
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manner. A stout cord held one end fast to a stake on the shore, while 
the owner, by means of several slender poles lashed together, pushed 
the anchor stone on the outer end out to its place, thus setting the net. 
When the floats gave indication that fish had been caught, the net was 
pulled in hand over hand, the fish removed, and the net reset. This 
plan appeared to work very successfully, as evidenced by the large 
number of fish on the drying frames close by. 

On Kotzebue sound, in the month of September, I saw a party of 
Malemut catching whitefish with a seine. The net was fitted with 
wooden floats and stone sinkers in the usual manner, and was about 
G0 feet long, the ends being spread by stout stakes secured by lashings 
of cord. The shore end of the net was held by two men standing at 
the water’s edge; the other end was pushed out from the shore to its 
full extent by the aid of several long poles. A long, rawhide line was 
made fast to the outer end of the net and another to the middle of the 
string of poles, by which it was pulled along. One man carried the inner 
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Fig. 49—Seining on Kotzebue sound. 


end of the pole along the beach between the two rear line men and the 
men holdiag the net. In this way the net was drawn along the beach 
for 100 or 200 yards, and when the fish were running large hauls were 
made. The accompanying figure 49, showing this method, is from a 
sketch made at the time. 

Between Cape Romanzof and the mouth of Kuskokwim river the 
greater part of the fishing is done by means of dip-nets, but great 
quantities of stickleback and other small fish are taken in small nets 
or seines of fine rawhide cord. Large dip-nets for whitetish are made 
of the same material, and among the people south of Cape Vancouver 
this style of net is used more than the gill net. A dip-net obtained by 
Lieutenant Stoney at the head of Kotzebue sound is about three feet 
long, and is made of twisted sinew cord. The upper third of the net has 
meshes about an inch in diameter; this is joined to the finer-mesh 
lower portion by a rawhide cord, which is knotted into the adjoining 
meshes of the two parts. The meshes of the lower portion are less 
than half the size of those of the upper part. On the lower point 
of the net is a rawhide loop, by means of which it can be raised and 
the contents discharged. A small dip-net obtained at Ikogmut is 
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shown in figure 16, plate Lxx. The hoop at the top is a round willow 
stick, with the beveled ends overlapping and bound together. The 
handle extends across the hoop and projects four and one-half inches 
on one side. The net is shallow, made 
of twisted sinew cord, and is joined to 
the hoop by a spiral wrapping of spruce 
root, which passes around the frame and 
through the bordering meshes. 

The accompanying figure 50 shows the 
mesh of alarger dip-netfrom Sabotnisky. 
This netis about thirty inches in diame- 
ter, is made of twisted sinew cord, and 
is used for catching various kinds of 
smallfish, A small, strongly made dip- 
net of willow bark, obtained by Lieuten- 
ant Stoney from the region back of 
Kotzebue sound, is shown in figure 10, 
plate Lxx. It is only about fifteen inches in diameter; the meshes are 
of diamond shape around the border and quadrate on the bottom. 
The mesh of a large dip-net used for catching salmon and whitefish 
(figure 51) was obtained from Sabotnisky. It is about six feet in 
length and the same in diameter, and is made of willow bark. The 
hoop is of spruce wood, with a 
Jong, slender handle of the same 
material, which crosses the hoop. 
Figure 12, plate LXxx, represents 
a dip-net from Plover bay, Sibe- 
ria, made of whalebone, which is 
used for catching small fish in the 
lakes and streams of that vicinity. 
The mouth of the net is held 
open by a stout rim of whalebone. 
Four strands of the same material 
are attached at intervals around 
the rim and fastened together 
about sixteen inches aboveit. A 
heavy granite bowlder, grooved 
to receive the lashing, is fastened 
to a whalebone ring in the bottom 
of the net, which is used by being 
thrown out into the water and 
then hauled to the shore by a cord. 

A herring seine of sinew cord, 
from St Michael (figure 52), has a number of rounded, subtriangular 
wooden floats pierced at their small end for attachment to a sealskin 
cord which runs along the upper edge of the net; to a cord stretched 


Fie,50—Mesh of dip-net made of sinew 
(about 4). 


Fic. 51—Mesh of dip-net made of willow bark (§). 
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- along the lower border are lashed pieces of deerhorn four to five inches 
in length, which serve as weights and also as handles by which the 
net can be hauled to the shore. <A seine of twisted sinew cord similar 
to the preceding, obtained at Hotham inlet (number 63612), is about 
thirty inches in width, with a stretcher of wood at each end. It has 
oval wooden floats and deerhorn and stone sinkers. 

A small-mesh seine of sinew cord, used for herring and whitefish, 
obtained at Cape Prince of Wales, is shown in figure 53. It is nearly 
thirty inches wide, and has 
wooden stretchers at each 
end, a series of rounded, 
tapering floats along the up- 
per edge, and handle-like 
sinkers of ivory along the 
lower border. Another 
small-mesh herring seine, 
about five feet wide, obtained 
at St Michael (figure 54), is 
made from fine sealskin cord. 
Along the bottom is strung a 
series of smalloval stone sink- 
ers, notched above and below 
to secure the lashings. 

Floats for nets are some- 
times carved in the shape of 
birdsandinotherforms. Fig- 
ure 15, plate LXx, represents 
a float rudely fashioned in the 
form of a grebe; another, from 
the lower Yukon (plate Lxx, 
8), represents the head of 
aman and the flattened tail 
of a bird. A float from St 
Lawrence island (figure 55) 
is round in cross section, 
or large in the middle, and 

Fia. 52—Mesh, float, and sinker of herring seine (4). tapers gradually to both 

ends, where there are slight 
shoulders to retain the cords by which it is made fast. Others are 
merely rounded blocks of wood, pierced for attachment to the net. 

In addition to the wooden floats, others are made from the inflated 
bladders or stomachs of various animals. Figure 9, plate LXx, illus- 
trates a set of three such floats and a wooden marker-float for use on 
one end of the net. The latter is a thin, curved piece of wood in the 
form of a thumbless hand, with a round, excavated depression in the 
center, which, with the inside of the finger tips, is-painted black. This 
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hand is similar to that represented so frequently in this region on masks 
and in paintings of mythological beings. Figure 7, plate LXxx, illus- 
trates a stone sinker for a net, obtained at Point Hope, consisting of a 


roughly triangular pebble with 
alashing of rawhide terminating 
in a loop for attaching it to the 
net. It is not grooved, advant- 
age being taken of the natural 
shape to secure the lashings. 
Another example (figure 6, plate 
Lxx), from the Diomede islands, 
is a rounded bowlder, with 
two pecked grooves extending 
around it in opposite directions, 
around which is a stout sealskin 
cord. The lashings on both this 
and the preceding sinker are per- 
manent, and the attachment to 
the net is made by a separate 
cord. 

Ivory or bone weights fre- 
quently alternate with stone 
sinkers on the nets, and serve 
both as sinkers and handles. 
They vary from five to six or 
seven inches in length, are more 
or less curved, and have a hole 
at each end for fastening them 
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Fia. 53—Herring seine, with stretcher at one end and 
with float and sinker (4). 


to the net. A small bone handle of this kind (number 36395), with 
the raven totem mark on its inner surface, was obtained at Kushunuk. 
A set of four such handles from the lower Yukon are shown in figure 11, 
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Fi. 54—Sealskin-cord herring seine with stone sinker (2). 


plate Lxx. Another 
set of four handles, 
from Cape Vancou- 
ver, illustrated in fig- 
ure 3, plate LXX, are 
slender, curved, bone 
rods, with a hole at 
each end. The sub- 
oval weight of walrus 
ivory shown in figure 
5, plate LXx, was ob- 
tained on St Law- 
rence island. 


Directly after the freezing of the Yukon in the fall there is an annual 
run of lamprey, which pass up the river, just below the ice, in great 
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numbers. Holes are kept open in the ice by the people who watch for 
the first appearance of these fish. As soon as the first one is seen 
everybody seizes a dip-net or a stout stick with a short cross-piece at 
the lower end and throws out as 
many as possible. When the main 
body of the fish have passed, the 
people run up the river for some dis- 
tance, cut other holes, and repeat the 
vatch. This is continued until the 
people are exhausted by the violent 
exertion or a neighboring village is reached, when they are compelled 
to stop and give way to those living in that locality. 


Fic. 55—Wooden net float (§). 


NET-MAKING IMPLEMENTS 
GAUGES 

Various tools are used by the Eskimo in the manufacture of nets, 
Several forms of which were seen in different districts. From St Law- 
rence island several euriously shaped whalebone gauges for the meshes 
of nets were obtained. One of these (number 127020) is a trifle over 
six and one-half inches in length, and is a flat, oblong tablet, with a 
small projection at each end on one side. From the holes through it 
near one end it had eyidently been. used previously as part of a sledge 
runner.. The specimen illustrated in figure 4, plate LXX1, is similar in 
form and material to the preceding, but is smaller. Similar but shorter 
examples are shown in figures 2 and 3, plate Lxx11. Hach of these has 
along, curved handle projecting from one corner and a short spur from 
the other. ; 

A whalebone gauge from Kotzebue sound (figure 7, plate LXXIr) is 
notched along each side to receive a sinew cord to secure it to the 
wooden handle in which it is inserted. The specimen from Sledge 
island (figure 13, plate LXx1I) is a long-blade gauge of ivory, with a 
heavy back. The handle is grooved to receive the fingers, and ter- 
minates in an image of a seal’s head, with eyes, ears, and nose repre- 
sented by inlaid, blackened wooden pegs. 

The long-blade ivory gauge with heavy back, from Cape Darby (fig- 
ure 12, plate LXXII), has a long, tapering deerhorn handle riveted and 
lashed to its upper side. The example from the Diomede islands (fig- 
ure 14, plate LXXx1I) is a large, heavy, ivory gauge with a plain handle, 
which has a rude projection at the inner end to prevent it from slip- 
ping. The deerhorn gauge from Cape Nome (figure 8, plate LXx11) is 
fastened in the split end of a wooden handle by a lashing of spruce 
root. A gauge similar to this was obtained on-Nunivak island. A 
small, double-end gauge from Sabotnisky (figure 10, plate Lxxtr) is 
Slightly different in size at each end. The handle is enlarged in the 
middle and has a stick lashed to it by spruce roots to make it large 
enough to afford a convenient grip for the hand. The single-blade 
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deerhorn’ gauge from Shaktolik (figure 5, plate LXxiI) is similar in 
form to the preceding; it has a circular hole through the middle, sur- 
rounded by an incised circle; the handle is pierced with four holes, 
three of equal sizeand one larger. Figure 9, plate LX XII, shows a hand- 
somely made ivory gauge from Cape Vancouver, with a handle wrapped 
by spruce roots, and figure 6, plate LXXu1, illustrates a small gauge from 
Kushunuk, made of deerhorn, with a handle enlarged toward the butt. 
The deerhorn gauge from Nunivak island shown in figure 11, plate 
LXXU, is grooved along the upper edge and has a handle terminating 
in a hook curved downward. 

The specimen from Nubviukhchugaluk (figure 1, plate LXX1I) is a 
small gauge entirely different in form from the others. It is of deer- 
horn, with a handle oval in cross section, from which it projects at a 
right angle a little over two inches. 


SHUTTLES AND NEEDLES 


The shuttles used in making nets also vary considerably in size and 
form, according to locality and to the purpose for which the nets are to 
be used. 

Figure 14, plate Lxxtu, illustrates a small wooden shuttle from 
Sledge island, used for making fine-mesh nets. The long, slender, ivory 
shuttle, shown in figure 26, plate Lx111, is also from Sledge island. 

The long, slender shuttle from Cape Nome, shown in figure 25, plate 
LXX111, has the central portion of wood and the two ends made of bone, 
with a wedge-shape notch on the inner side, into which the tapering 
ends of the wooden portion are fitted and held in position by means of 
a series of cross rivets. 

The shuttle from the lower Yukon (figure 28, plate LXXII1) is made of 
deerhorn and has conventional figures-and patterns etched on one 
surface. Another deerhorn shuttle from Cape Nome (figure 18, plate 
LXXIIL) has four reindeer etched on one side. The specimen from Kot- 
zebue sound (figure 27, plate LXx111) is a long, plain, deerhorn shuttle. 

The deerhorn shuttle from Nunivak island (figure 19, plate LXxx1z1) 
has the end openings deeper than usual and the borders along the sides 
are raised above the plane of the flat, central portion. One of the arms 
is made from a separate piece and is attached by means of sinew cords 
passed through three holes in the main part of the shuttle. 

The specimen from Cape Nome shown in figure 24, plate LXXx1IJ, is a 
long wooden shuttle. At the bottom of the notch in each end it is 
crossed by a sinew lashing, to prevent it from splitting, the lashing 
passing through two holes on each side of the edge. A deep groove 
runs along the sides between the notches in the ends. ‘The long 
wooden shuttle from Sledge island represented in figure 23, plate 
LXXIII, has a deep groove along the sides between the notches. 

Figure 20, plate LXX111, shows a large, heavy, wooden shuttle, such 
as is used in making nets for catehing white whales or large seals. It 
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was obtained on one of the Diomede islands. The large wooden shuttle - 
from Cape Vancouver (figure 8, plate Lxx1i1) has two sides made of 
separate pieces, which are held together by crossbars which pierce the 
sides at the bottom of each notch. The inside is excavated to form 
two long, triangular borders. 

Figure 21, plate LXXIII, represents a large, rather broad, wooden 
shuttle from Nunivak island. It has a flat groove extending between 
the notches. 

The wooden shuttle shown in figure 10, plate LXx111, is from Paimut, 
as is also that shown in figure 9 of the same plate, which is made of 
one piece with two long openings in the middle. 

The specimen from Norton sound (figure 22, plate LXXIII) is a large 
wooden shuttle used in making nets for capturing seals and white 
whales. 

The deerhorn shuttle from Nulukhtulogumut (figure 16, plate LXx1I1) 
contains some fine, twisted sinew cord. 

A long, narrow, wooden shuttle from Sabotnisky (figure 15, plate 
LXXII1) has the two ends lashed with sinew cord to prevent the wood 
from splitting; wound upon it is some fine cord made from the twisted 
inner bark of the willow. The large wooden shuttle from the lower 
Yukon (figure 17, plate Lx x11) is also filled with cord made from mate- 
rial similar to that in the preceding specimen. 

The shuttle from St Lawrence island (figure 12, plate LX XIII) is made 
of whalebone in the shape of an arrowpoint, with the center excavated, 
leaving a long, tongue-like point projecting from the base toward the 
tip. Another shuttle (figure 11, plate Lxx111) from the same locality 
is filled with well-made, twisted sinew cord. 

Figure 13, plate LXXx11l, represents a shuttle, obtained on the coast of 
Japan by General Capron, which is similar in pattern to the preceding. 
The Eskimo of eastern Siberia and of St Lawrence island must have 
derived the pattern of their shuttles from farther south, and the 
imported design thus replaced the ordinary kind in use among their 
relatives of the islands of Bering strait and the American shore. 

Figure 7, plate LXXIII, represents a long, wooden, netting needle, 
tapering toward both ends, with a large hole in the middle; it is used 
for mending the broken meshes of nets. The double-point ivory net- 
ting needle from Askinuk (figure 4, plate LXXIII) is similar in shape to 
the preceding. 

The ivory netting needle, pierced at one end, shown in figure 6, plate 
LXXIII, was obtained at Cape Nome. The large, curved needle of deer- 
horn represented in figure 5, plate LXx11I, is from the lower Yukon. 

Figure 3, plate Lx x11, from Ukagamut, and figure 1 of the same plate, 
from Kushunuk, represent small needles used in mending the meshes 
of small nets. A needle from St Michael (figure 2, plate LXXIIz) is 
somewhat similar to the preceding, but has a hole near the center 
instead of near one end. 
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MARLINSPIKES 


Marlinspikes are used for tying and slipping meshes while making 
nets; they also serve for slipping meshes to enlarge or to reduce their 
size when it is desired to change the uses of nets. 

Figure 21, plate LXx1lI, illustrates a large marlinspike, from Raz- 
binsky. It is made from reindeer horn, tapers to a blunt end, and has 
the upper end forked. 

Figure 18, plate LXx11, shows an implement, from the lower Kusko- 
kwim, similar to the last mentioned but smaller in size. A curved mar- 
linspike from Pastolik (figure 17, plate Lxx11) is made of ivory and is 
oblong in cross sec- 
tion. Another exam- 
ple, from Cape Nome 
(figure 19, plate Fig. 56—Ivory marlinspike (3). 

LXXII), has an ivory 
point fitted into a slot in a wooden handle and held in place by a 
rawhide lashing. 

Figure 16, plate LXX11, represents a marlinspike from Norton sound; 
it is made of ivory and is double pointed; it is nearly plain on two 
sides and convex on the other. A line of walrus is etched upon one 
side, houses on another, and a conventional pattern ornaments the 
third. 

Figure 56 shows a marlinspike used for slipping knots in large nets. 
It is from Nunivak island and is round in shape, the handle terminat- 
ing in a figure of the head of a murre, with the mouth, nostrils, and 
eyes marked by incised lines. A marlinspike from Norton sound 
(figure 57) has a bone point set in a slot in the wooden handle and held 
in position by lashings of spruce root. The example from Cape Nome 
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Fic. 57—Marlinspike with bone point (3). 


(figure 20, plate LXxi1) has a large, blunt point at one end and at the 
other a small, spur-like point which serves for loosening knots. 

Figure 15, plate LXXI, represents a marlinspike from Kotzebue 
sound; it is a long, slender rod of ivory, triangular in cross section, 
having all its surfaces ornamented with etched figures of whales, wal- 
rus, and hunting scenes. A specimen from the lower Yukon has a 
round ivory point set in a wooden handle and held in place by a lashing 


of sinew cord. 
REELS 


Several forms of reels are employed for holding the small cord used 
in making nets. 

Figure 24. plate LXXII, represents one of these reels from Norton 
sound. Itis neatly grooved; at the tips of the arms of the fork at one 
end are two seal-heads, and the hind-flippers are at the other end; a 
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grooved pattern extends down their backs and the fore-flippers are . 
indicated by etched lines. 

A grotesquely made reel of deerhorn, from Sledge island, is shown in 
figure 26, plate Lxxul. One end is ornamented with the head of a wolf; 
the opposite side is forked to represent the legs of the animal, and two 
forked arms at the other end represent the hind-limbs. 

A reel of deerhorn from Sabotnisky (figure 25, plate Lxxir) has the 
tops of the arms at one end, as well as one of the arms at the other 
end, carved in the shape of animal heads. On the sides are etched 
patterns. 

Figure 23, plate Lxxu1, from Cape Nome, and figure 22 of the same 
plate, from Kigiktauik, represent deerhorn reels without ornament. 


FISH SPEARS 


In the fall season holes are made in the ice at places where the water 
is sufficiently clear to render objects visible several feet below the sur- 
face. Through these holes fish are speared, and large quantities of 
whitefish and pickerel are obtained by this method. 

Figure 3, plate LXV, shows a typical example of these fish spears 
from St Michael. It consists of a wooden shaft about six feet in length, 
with a sharp, deerhorn point, surrounded by narrow pieces of deer- 
horn with triangular points which are secured by a lashing to a 
shoulder on the shaft. At the base of these points a wooden crossbar, 
fastened by a strong leather cord, holds the points in their relative 
position. When a fish is struck with the central point, the triangular 
sidepieces spread a little, grasp the fish firmly with their inner edges, 
and hold it until it can be drawn out of the water. A somewhat simi- 
lar fish spear from Razbinsky (figure 5, plate Lxvit) has the central 
point barbed, instead of smooth as in the preceding specimen; the 
sidepieces are fastened against a shoulder on the shaft by rawhide 
cords, and the points are lashed across the ends in a similar manner. 
Figure 42, 1, represents a deerhorn prong for one of these fish spears 
from the lower Yukon. Another fish spear, from Razbinsky (plate 
LXVII, 6), has two points of reindeer horn with two notches on one 
side of each. A short-handle fish spear from the lower Yukon (plate 
LXvil, 4) has only one large, single barb point lashed against the 
side of the shaft. The head of a fish spear from Nunivak island, 
(plate Lxviit, 1) has the ceritral point surrounded by six others, 
inserted in slits in the end of the shaft and held in place by a lashing 
of spruce root. All of these points are barbed for about four inches 
along one edge. 

A small fish spear from Nunivak island (figure 2, plate Lxv1) has a 
central point, surrounded by three other points, forming a triangle; 
these points are inserted in the shaft and held in position by a rounded 
ivory ferule. The shaft is very slender, round in cross section, and 
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about four feet in length; it is in two sections with overlapping euds 
beveled and held together by a lashing of twisted sinew cord. 

Another spear from the same locality (figure 1, plate LXxvit) is sim- 
ilar to the preceding except that it has four points instead of three 
surrounding the central point, which are also held in position by an 
ivory ring. The inner sides of all the points on both of these spears 
are notched to form barbs. 

From the lower Kuskokwim northward to Kotzebue sound spears 
used for taking salmon and whitefish have large points of bone, deer- 
horn, or ivory, with from one to three barbs. They are pierced near the 
butt for the attachment of a cord, and at this end are of a rounded 
wedge shape for insertion into a slot in the end of a long wooden shaft; 
a stout sealskin line is made fast to the point, drawn up along the 
shaft, and terminated in a coil, which is held in the hand of the fisher- 
man. When a fish is struck the shaft becomes detached, leaving the 
barbed point in the fish, which is hauled ashore by aid of the line. 

The points of these spears vary considerably in character, as is shown 
in the examples described; they are intended for capturing large fish in 
the streams flowing into the sea, or in the tributaries of the larger 
rivers in the interior; but they are also sometimes used for spearing 
white whales. 

Figure 7, plate LXVIII, illustrates one of these points from Norton 
sound; it is made of bone and has four barbs, two on each side; to 
the hole in the butt is attached a piece of stout rawhide line. A slen- 
der point of deerhorn, from Kowak river (figure 30, plate LXV1I1), has a 
barb on each side. Another from the same locality (figure 2, plate 
LXVII1) is a flat, slender point of bone with a single barb. A bone 
point from Chalitmut (figure 3, plate Lxviit) has a single barb and is 
made in two pieces; the overlapping ends are riveted together and 
wrapped with two rawhide lashings. A short, rudely made bone point 
from Norton sound (figure 8, plate LXvIIr) has two barbs, one on each 
side, and two holes near the base. Figure 4, plate Lx vii, from Agiuk- 
chugumut, and figure 29 of the same plate, from Norton sound, repre- 
sent bone points with one barb. 

To attract pickerel and large whitefish within reach of their spears 
while fishing through holes in the ice, the Eskimo of the lower Yukon 
make use of the figure of a fish about six or seven inches long. They 
have two holes pierced through the back for sinew cords, which are tied 
together a few inches above and continue thence upward as a single 
string. These images are well fashioned, with the eyes, gill openings, 
scales, and lateral line indicated by etched lines. The fisherman stands 
directly over the hole and dangles the image a few feet below the sur- 
face of the water, holding the spear in his hand ready to thrust on the 
approach of the fish, which rush at the lure and are readily speared. 
Figure 6, plate LX VIII, represents one of these lures, which was obtained 
at Razbinsky. 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 
BONE AND IVORY CARVING 


The Alaskan Eskimo are remarkable for their dexterity in working 
wood, bone, ivory, and reindeer horn. This is particularly noticeable 
among the people on the islands of Bering strait and the mainland 
coast from Point Hope southward to the mouth of Kuskokwim river. 
Within this area the implements used in hunting and for household 
purposes are handsomely made and often are elaborately ornamented; 
special skill is shown in adapting the forms of mammals, birds, and 
fish, with which they are familiar, to the ornamentation of useful arti- 
eles. In addition to utilizing animal forms for this purpose, they dis- 
play considerable imaginative faculty in the conception of designs for 
fanciful carvings, as well as in ornamental patterns, which are fre- 
quently etched on the surface of various objects. Many of their carv- 
ings are really artistic, and the skill with which animal forms are 
carved in relief is admirable. The beauty of their work is the more 
surprising when we consider the rude tools with which it is accom- 
plished. Of the articles obtained many are very ancient, and, the old 
men told me, had been made by the use of flint tools. The execution 
of these carvings is equal to that of the specimens produced by the use 
of iron and steel tools at the present time. 

While a cousiderable degree of artistic taste and skill is quite gen- 
eral, there are some districts in which the people seem to have a 
greater amount of ability in this direction than the average. The most 
notable instance of this is among the people living between the Yukon 
delta and the lower Kuskokwiim, which is amply illustrated in the 
collection, obtained in that locality, of elaborate masks, handsomely 
ornamented wooden boxes and trays, and a great variety of beautifully 
executed ivory work. The villages of Askinuk, Kushunuk, Agiukehu- 
gumut, and others in this vicinity, supplied a fine series of ivory carvings, 
well-made wooden dishes, and numerous implements of wood and ivory, 
all marked by excellence of workmanship. The people of Ukagamut 
were living in the greatest squalor, even for Eskimo, yet among them 
were found beautiful specimens of ivory carving. 

Before working bone, deerhorn, or ivory, it is the custom to soak 
the material thoroughly in urine in order to soften it, and indeed it is 
frequently wetted with the same liquid as the work progresses. For 
rendering the etched lines on the surface of carvings more distinct, a 
black paint is made from a mixture of gunpowder and blood, which 1s 
rubbed into the freshly cut incisious, making a permanent stain. 

In places where ivory is plentiful the men appeared to delight in occu- 
pying their leisure time in making carvings from that material or from 
bone, sometimes for use, but frequently merely for pastime, and many 
little images are made as toys for children. The articles thus produced 
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are not regarded by them as having any particular value, and I was 
often amused at the delight with which they sold specimens of their 
work for one or two needles, a brass button, or some similar trifle. 

The women of the district between the Yukon delta and Kuskokwim 
river are not very proficient in needlework or in ornamenting their gar- 
ments, the artistic skill appearing to be confined to the men; but on 
the islands and the adjacent American shore of Bering strait, while the 
men make very handsome ivory work, the women are equally skilful in 
beautiful ornamental needlework on articles of clothing. This is nota- 
bly the case with the finely decorated sealskin boots for which the 
natives of Diomede and King islands are noted. 

The men at Point Hope, on the Arctic coast, are also skilful in ivory 
work. About the shores of Kotzebue sound and Bering strait various 
articles and implements, such as celts, knives, knife sharpeners, and 
labrets, are made from nephrite. 

On the Asiatic shore the Eskimo appear to have lost much of their 
skill in carving and other ornamental work; consequently their cloth- 
ing and implements, both on the mainland coast and on. St Lawrence 
island, are rudely made. 

In ascending Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, as the coast districts are 
left behind skill in carving becomes less and less marked among the 
Eskimo, until those living as neighbors to the Tinné appear to have 
but little ability in that art. Paimut, the last Eskimo village on the 
Yukon, was notable for the fact that the tools and other implements in 
use were as rude as those of the adjacent Tinné. 

In addition to their skill in carving, the Eskimo of the coast display 
great ability in etching upon tools and implements, notably on ivory 
drill-bows, scenes from their daily life, records of hunts, or other events. 
They also produce a great variety of ornamental designs, composed of 
straight or curved lines, dots, circles, and human or grotesque faces. 
Upon the surfaces of their wooden dishes they frequently paint a ground 
color of red, upon which, as well as upon those that are not colored, are 
drawn in black various well made patterns and figures representing 
totem animals, personal markings, or mythological creatures. 


DRAWING 


The Eskimo also possess considerable skill in map making. While 
traveling between the Yukon delta and the Kuskokwim, several men 
drew for me excellent maps of the districts with which they were 
familiar, although probably they had never seen a map of any kind 
made bya white man. At other points to the northward of St Michael 
considerable skill was manifested by several persons in sketching out- 
lines of the coast, with its indentations and projections. 

During one winter at St Michael a young Eskimo, about 23 or 24 years 
of age, came from the country of the Kaviak peninsula and remained 
about the station. While there he took great pleasure in looking at 
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the numerous illustrated papers we had, and would come day after day 
and borrow them; finally he came and asked me for a pencil and some 
paper, which I supplied him, Some days later I chanced to go to his 
tent, and found him lying prone upon the ground, with an old magazine 
before him, engaged in copying one of the pictures on the piece of 
paper which I had given him. 

When he saw me he seemed to be very much abashed and tried to 
conceal the drawing, but I took it up and was surprised at the ability 
he had shown. He had done so well that I asked him if he could 
draw me some pictures of Eskimo villages and scenes. He agreed to 
try to do so. He was furnished with a supply of pencils and paper, 
and the result was a series of a dozen or more pictures which were 
remarkable, considering that they were made by a savage whose ideas 
were similar to those of his people, except what he had learned by 
looking over the papers I had loaned him a short time before. 


WRITTEN RECORDS 


The Eskimo also have an idea of keeping records or tallies of events, 
as was illustrated in a trading record kept by a Malemut during a 
winter trading trip which he made from St Michael to Kotzebue 
sound. It was kept for his own reference and without any suggestion 
from another. It was drawn on small fragments of brown paper and 
was a good example of picture writing; small, partly conventional out- 
lines were made to represent the various articles of trading goods, 
which were drawn beside a representation of the skins for which he 
had exchanged them. On the same paper he drew a route map of his 
journey, marking the villages at which he had stopped. 


PAINTS AND COLORS 


A picture, image, paint, or color is called @/-thin-ik by the Unalit. 
Fine shades of color are not differentiated by these people, but they 
lave names for most of the primary colors. 

Black is called tii-u/-li; white, kd-tigh-a-W; red, kaw-ig/-w-li; brown 
or russet, kau-ig!-t-likh-lw-guk; green, chun-tkh!-luk or chui-tg'-t-li. 
Various other shades are distinguished as being colored like natural 
objects; gray or clay color is called ki-gu'-yi-gniil’-in-uk (from ki-gu'-yuk, 
clay, and di/-Ihin-ik, color); purple is ki-wa! d/-lhin-tk; blue is ku-logh’-ain 
di'-lhin-vik, 

Coloring matter is obtained from various sources. The dark reddish 
shade which is given to tanned sealskin is obtained by soaking the 
inner bark of the alder in urine for a day and washing the skin with 
the infusion. White is made from a white clayey earth; yellow and 
red from ocherous earths; red is also obtained from oxide of iron; 
black is made from plumbago, charcoal, or gunpowder, the two, latter 
being mixed with blood; green is obtained from oxide of copper. 
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For the purpose of storing their fragments of paint the Eskimo use 
boxes somewhat similar in general character to those used for tools, 
save that they are very much smaller. These boxes also serve for keep- 
ing other small articles, such as fishhooks, spear- or arrow-points, ete. 

Figure 8, plate Lxt, illustrates a small ivory paint box obtained 
from Norton sound by Mr L. M. Turner. It is about four inches long 
by an inch and a half wide, and with the exception of the cover is 
made from one piece. It is oblong, and has a sunken ledge at each 
end to receive the cover. On one end a human face is carved in relief, 
on the other end the mouth and nostrils of an animal, and on the 
bottom the figure of a seal. A small wooden box from St Michael 
(number 33021) is oval in outline and represents the body of a seal. 
The cover is in the form of a smaller seal, of which the projecting head 
and neck serve as a handle for raising it. Another paint box, from 
the lower Yukon (figure 13, plate LxIt), is cut from a single piece of 
wood and represents a salmon, the eyes, nostrils, mouth, gill openings, 
and lateral line being indicated by incised lines. A square cover fits 
like a stopper in the top and has a rawhide loop on its center for 
raising it. A box from Norton sound (figure 11, plate LXxIr) represents 
two seals, one on the back of the other, with their heads turned to 
the left, the upper seal forming the cover. The eyes of both are rep- 
resented by inlaid beads, the nostrils and mouths are indicated by 
incised lines, and the fore-flippers of the larger seal are carved in 
relief on 1ts sides. A somewhat similar box (figure 15, plate Lx11) was 
obtained on Nunivak island, but it represents the figure of only a 
single seal. 

A curious colored box (figure 12, plate Lx11) was obtained at Cape 
Vancouver. It represents a seal with the mouth open and with the 
teeth in relief; the fore-flippers are carved in relief on the sides, the 
eyes and nostrils are indicated by ivory pegs, and various other pegs 
are inserted on the surface of the body. The back- and fore-flippers are 
painted a dull bluish color; the sides are red, and the same color extends 
forward over the top of the head to the muzzle; the chin, throat, lower 
surface of the body, and outline of the flippers, with triangular spots 
to mark the ears, are black; the teeth are outlined in red. A similar 
box from the same locality (figure 17, plate LXII) represents a banded 
seal. The lower surface of the body and a large, triangular space from 
the crown to the shoulders are colored black; the remainder of the 
upper surface is alternately banded with red and black lines. 

A paint box from Norton sound (figure 9, plate LxIr) is made from a 
single piece, and represents a seal. The fore-flippers are in relief, the 
tail and hind-tlippers are carved free, and the whiskers are represented 
by little tufts of seal hair set in on each side of the muzzle. The cover, 
which is of spoon shape, fits like a stopper and is provided with a 
projecting rod which serves as a thumb-piece for raising it. 

A curiously shaped box from Big lake (figure 16, plate Lx1I) is 
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intended to represent the larva of some insect. It is cut from a single 
piece and has an oval, stopper-like cover, with a cord loop in the center 
for raising it. A series of alternately red and black grooves encircle 
the sides of the body; the crescentic mouth is incised, two beads rep- 
resent the nostrils, aud two incised rings outline the eyes. The mouth, 
nostrils, and eyes are painted red, the 
rest of the face showing the natural 
color of the wood. 

A box from the lower Yukon (figure 
58) is flattened above and below, and 
is pear-shape around the sides, which 
are formed by bending a thin strip of 
wood, the ends being sewed together 
with spruce root; the bottom is fast- 

Fic. 58—Wooden paint box (about §). ened on with wooden pegs, and a 
stopper-like cover, with a flaring rim, 
fits into the top, on which a series of small triangular and circular 
pieces of ivory are inlaid. The colors which originally ornamented 
this box have disappeared through long use. A box from Pastolik 
(number 33014) is somewhat similar to the preceding, but the cover is 
held in place by a long cord which is wound several times around the 
box and fastened over a peg which projects in front. 

A rudely oval box from the lower Yukon (figure 7, plate LXx11) is 
cut from a single piece of wood, and has two compartments to each 
of which is fitted a stopper-like cover, one rounded in outline and the 
other with one end truncated ; 
they are provided with small 
cord loops for lifting them. 
The body of the box has a 
groove extending entirely 
around the sides; another 
starting from it passes under 
the bottom to the opposite 
side. 

A handsome wooden box 
from Big lake (figure 59) is 
carved from a single piece, 
and has a stopper-like cover. 
The body of the box represents 
a seal with the front flippers = 
in relief and the eyes formed Fic. 59—Wooden paint box (about 3). 
by white beads; the wrists of 
the flippers are crossed by a small inlaid bar of ivory. At one end 
of the cover is a human face carved in relief, the mouth and eyes 
being represented by pieces of ivory neatly inlaid. This face and a 
circle about the eyes of the seal, as well as a long ridge connected with 
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the flippers and the bottom of the box, are colored red. The rear end 
of the cover is blue, and the remainder of the box is black. 

An oval box from St Lawrence island (number 65267) represents the 
rude outline of a seal with a smaller one on its back, which forms the 
cover, fitting like a stopper. On the back of the cover are inlaid six 
halves of blue beads. A sinew cord projecting several inches through 
the cover serves for raising it. The eyes of the larger seal are formed 
by round pieces of ivory, with some black substance filling a hole in 
the center of each to indicate the pupil. 

An oblong wooden box from Nunivak island (number 43878) is made 
of two pieces, the lower two-thirds forming the main part and the other 
the cover, which is held in place by two bone pegs inserted in the lower 
edge, at each end, and fitting into corresponding holes in the ends of 
the lower portion of the box. On the sides and ends of the box are inlaid 
square strips of ivory, about half an inch from the edge, and a number 
of small ivory pegs are set in the space between the inlaid strips. 

POTTERY 
* 

The manufacture of pottery from clay is widely spread among the 
Eskimo with whom I came in contact, but the women are the only 
potters. The process of making vessels from clay, as witnessed at St 
Michael, is as follows: 

A quantity of tough, blue clay is moistened and kneaded thoroughly 
with the hands until it assumes plasticity; then short, tough blades of a 
species of marsh grass and a small quantity of fine, black, voleanic sand 
from the beach are mixed with it. A round, flat layer of the prepared 
ciay is worked out to form the bottom of the vessel, and about the edge 
of this a wall is built up with a thin band of clay, carried around a num- 
ber of times until the desired height is reached. The top is then 
smoothed, and is either left plain or slightly scalloped with the fingers. 
The sides of the vessels are usually left plain, but sometimes they 
are ornamented with a series of simple, incised lines made with a stick. 
Several vessels obtained at St Michael have the sides curving slightly 
until near the top, where they are somewhat constricted and the rim 
is made slightly flaring. 

After the shaping and the ornamentation of the vessel are completed, 
it is placed near the fire until it becomes dry; then a fire is built both on 
the inside and the outside, and it is baked for an hour or two with as 
great a heat as can be obtained. 

In a summer camp at Hotham inlet a number of pots were seen, 
varying in capacity from two to three’ gallons. Several of the larger 
ones had the tops scalloped and were slightly constricted in outline 
below the rim, On the sides they were ornamented with short, paral- 
lel, horizontal lines, beginning near the rim and forming a band extend- 
ing to the bottom, as shown in figure 60, from a sketch made at the 
time. 
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Despite the ability shown by the Eskimo of this region in earving 
bone and ivory, I saw only two efforts made at modeling in clay beyond 
the manufacture of pots and lamps. These were both rude clay dolls, 
obtained at a village on the lower Yukon. 

A specimen of earthenware from St Michael (number 43068) is 9 inches 
high by 104 wide. Around the inside, near the top, occurs a series of 
small incised dots; on the inside of the rim are five parallel incised 
grooves, just below a broader groove which borders the edge; the 
upper surface of the edge is marked also with a shallow groove. 
Another vessel from the same locality has three lines of dots around its 
outer border, near the rim, with two sets of double parallel grooves, 
and just inside the slightly flaring rim are four roughly made grooves. 

From St Lawrence island were obtained some small clay vessels 
which were used for suspending over ignited lamps. One of these (fig- 
ure 13, plate xxvii) is 44 inches long, 34 wide, and 14 in depth. It 
is quadrate in outline, with rounded corners, each of which is provided 
with two holes through which are passed 
strips of whalebone by which it was sus- 
pended. A similar vessel from the same 
locality (number 63546) measures 6 inches 
in length, 42 in width, and 2 inches in 
depth; it has a small lug at each corner, 
near the upper edge, pierced for the recep- 
tion of the cord by which it was suspended 
over the lamp. Another of these small pots 
from the same place (figure 1, plate XXVIII) 
is oval at the ends, with the sides nearly 
parallel. It measures 54 inches in length 
by 3 broad, and a little over an inch in 
depth. Another specimen from the same island (number 62547) is fash- 
ioned like the preceding three vessels, all of which are too small for use 
in cooking food, and probably served for the purpose of trying out seal 
oil for use in the lamps. 
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Fic. 60—Clay pot from Hotham inlet. 


MATS, BASKETS, AND BAGS 


From the shore of Norton sound to the Kuskokwim the women are 
expert in weaving grass mats, baskets, and bags. Grass mats are used — 
on the sleeping benches and for wrapping around bedding. They are 
used also as sails for kaiaks, and formerly were utilized as sails for 
uniaks. They now frequently serve as curtains to partition off the 
corners of a room or a sleeping platform. Small mats are placed also 
in the manholes of kaiaks to serve as seats. The bags are used for 
storing fish, berries, and other food supplies, or for clothing. Smaller 
bags and baskets are made for containing small articles used in the 
house. 

At Chukwuk, on the lower Yukon, I saw a woman making one of 
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these mats and watched the process she employed. A set of three or 
four straws were twisted and the ends turned in, forming a strand, a 
number of which were arranged side by side with their ends fastened 
along a stick, forming one end-of the mat and hanging down for the 
warp. Another strand was then used as a woof. By a deft twist of 
the fingers it was carried from one side to the other, passing above and 
below the strands of the warp; then the woof strand was passed 
around the outer strand of the warp and turned to repeat the operation. 
The strands were made continuous by adding straws as necessary, and 
with each motion the strands were twisted a little so as to keep them 
firmly together. By this simple method a variety of patterns are 
produced. 

Tigure 15, plate Lxxrv, illustrates a common sleeping mat of the 
kind used by the Eskimo from Kotzebue sound to the Kuskokwim. It 
was obtained on Norton sound. The size of these mats varies; the 
example shown is 4 feet long by 33 wide, but they are sometimes made 
twice this size. 

A toy grass mat, made for use with a doll (figure 8, plate Lxxrv), is 
also from Norton sound. It is woven in the same way as the larger 
mats, except that the warp is twisted at intervals and the strands 
are crossed, thus producing small quadrate openings in the pattern. 

In making grass bags, they are started from a point at the bottom, 
where the strands of the warp, consisting of two or more grass stems, 
are fastened together and extend vertically downward. The woof is 
formed by a double strand of grass which is twisted about itself with 
the strands of the warp inclosed in the turns; both are continually 
twisted as the weaving progresses. In coarsely made bags, the strands 
of the woof are spaced from an inch to two inches apart, and those of 
the warp at intervals of from a quarter to half an inch. These bags 
have a conical bottom, which slopes from the center to the sides. At 
the mouth the ends of the warp are braided to form a continuous edge, 

Figure 14, piate Lxxrv, represents one of these loosely woven bags 
from Norton sound. These bags, when used for storing fish, sometimes 
contain from 50 to 100 pounds, which is frozen into a solid mass and 
packed away in storehouses for use during the months when fresh food 
can not be obtained. The contents become so thoroughly frozen by the 
intense cold of winter that when required for use the mass has to be 
separated by use of wedges and mauls. 

Another bag from Norton sound (figure 11, plate LXx1v) is similar to 
the preceding, except that the bottom has a long, narrow base instead 
of ending in a point. Along the mouth the strands of the warp are 
brought together in little braids about an inch and a half in length, 
Spaced at intervals of about half an inch and merged into a thick, 
braided border, which forms the rim. The weaving is done as in the 
Specimen last described, except that the warp consists of two grass 
stems, extending down the sides to the bottom, without being twisted. 
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The woof is twisted, but the strands are spaced only a little over a 
quarter of an inch apart. 

A bag obtained at St Michael by Mr L. M. Turner (figure 9, plate 
LXXIV) is somewhat similar to the preceding specimens, but the warp 
is divided alternately by the twisted strands of the woof, forming a 
slightly zigzag pattern from near the mouth to the edge of the bottom, 
where the warp extends again in parallel lines. 

A closely woven bag, intended to hold clothing (figure 13, plate 
LXXIV), is from the lower Kuskokwim. It is made like the example 
from St Michael, except that the solid weaving of the sides extends to 
the braid at the mouth. The warp extends up and down the sides, as 
usual, and the strands of the woof are woven close together, forming 
a compact, thick texture. Several black lines of varying width extend 
around the bag, and are made by interweaving strands of blackened 
sinew cord. This pattern and another of ornamental black bands are 
made in the country between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers and thence 
southward to Bristol bay. One specimen from the latter locality, in 
addition to the black lines, has three broken bands of russet brown, 
made by drawing small strips of brown leather through the warp. 
From the lower Kuskokwim was obtained also a grass bag, 11 inches 
in height and 15 inches across the bottom, woven in the same mauner 
as the last specimen. It is circular in shape around the sides and 
widest near the bottom, narrowing gradually to near the top, which is 
suddenly constricted to an opening five inches in diameter. 

The people of the lower Yukon and thence northward to Kotzebue 
sound make various sizes of grass baskets of a coil pattern. A strand 
of grass is laid in a coil forming the warp, the woof is then woven in 
by interlacing grass stems, and the coil is continued until the flat bot- 
tom is completed. The coils are then superimposed one upon the other 
until the basket is built up to the top, where it is narrowed in to form 
a circular, oval, or square opening. Frequently the coil is commenced 
on the bottoin around a vacant space, from an inch to three inches in 
diameter, into which is sewed a piece of rawhide. The rim at the top 
has the grass brought over and neatly turned in on the under side, 
forming a smoothly finished edge. ; 

One of these baskets (number 48159), used for storing clothing and 
various small articles, which was obtained from the mouth of the Yukon, 
measures 1035 inches in height by 13 inches in width, with an opening 
at the top 10 inches in diameter. A basket of this description from 
Kushunuk (figure 7, plate Lxxtv) is roughly quadrate in outline, with 
rounded corners; it has the bottom woven in the same manner as those 
of the bags which have been described. Another basket, obtained on 
Putnam river by Lieutenant Stoney (figure 10, plate LXx1v), has a flat 
bottom, with a long, oval piece of rawhide in the center; the sides 
round gradually upward to an oval opening. 

A basket from St Michael (figure 1, plate LXxrv) has a flat bottom, 
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with a center made from a piece of rawhide; the sides, built up of coils, 
narrow inward to the top, where they are suddenly constricted to a 
rolled rim surrounding the circular opening. The basket from the lower 
Yukon shown in figure 4, plate Lxxtv, has a flat bottom with a cir- 
cular piece of rawhide in the center. A double strand of grass is twisted 
into the woof between each of the coils on the sides, producing a 
doubly ridged surface. The top-has a slight rim around the central 
opening. 

A toy basket from the lower Yukon (figure 5, plate LXxTyv) has the . 
warp varied at intervals with grass cords passed around the surface, 
about a third of an inch apart, in three parallel rows. These cords 
consist of three strands, only one of which is woven into the warp, 
leaving the remainder in relief on the surface. 

Figure 6, plate LXxIv, shows a basket from St Michael. In this 
specimen the coil starts from the center of the flat bottom; the sides 
slope slightly outward and end at the upper edge without being con- 
stricted, forming a dish shape. Another basket from the coast of 
Norton sound has the usual flat bottom; the sides slope slightly out- 
ward, swell around the middle, and then are drawn in again toward 
the top to form a rim around the opening. 

On the lower Yukon coiled baskets are made of spruce roots, which 
form very strong, rigid walls. They vary in form, but all have flat 
bottoms. A basket of this: kind, from that locality (figure 2, plate 
LXXIV), is roughly quadrate in form, with rounded corners. The sides 
are nearly straight, but are constricted abruptly above, forming a 
neck-like rim about an inch high, which surrounds the square opening 
in the top. Another specimen, from Sledge island (figure 3, plate 
LXXIV), is round in shape, with the sides slightly curved and constricted 
above to a slightly flaring tip around the opening. 

The most elaborately finished specimen procured is shown in figure 
12, plate Lxxrv. This was obtained from the lower Yukon district. 
It is round in shape, with slightly curving sides, which are constricted 
abruptly to the neck of a slightly flaring rim. It has a flattened 
conical top, which has two small sinew hinges, and is fastened in front 
with sinew cords; a loop of the same material on the top forms the 
handle. 

A “housewife” of woven grass, obtained on the lower Yukon, is 
woven with open-work similar to the bags which have been described. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
SLEDS 


The Alaskan Eskimo of the mainland and en all the islands about 
Bering strait, including St Lawrence island, use dogs and sleds for 
winter traveling. Plate LXxy, from a photograph taken at St Michael, 
represents a Malemut family ready to start on a journey. On the 
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American coast and adjacent islands sleds from 9 to 10 feet in length 
are built strongly of driftwood. Their runners are from 2 to 3 inches 
broad and from 6 to 7 inches high. They are straight nearly to the 
front, where they curve up regularly to the level of the bed. Along 
the sides four or five stanchions are mortised into the upper edge of 
the runners and project upward about 23 to 3 feet; the ends of bow- 
shape pieces of wood are also mortised in the top of the runners, and 
both these and the stanchions are fastened with wooden pins. These 
bow-shape pieces curve upward and inward about five inches above the 
tops of the runners, forming the supports on which rests the bed of 
the sled, which is from 16 to 24 inches in width, and is formed of a kind 
of latticework. A crescentic or bow-shape piece of. wood is fastened 
across the front, from which two long, thin, wooden slats run length- 
wise to the rear, where they rest on the upeurved bows, to which they 
are lashed. Across these pieces a series of thin wooden slats are lashed 
by rawhide cords passed through holes and corresponding holes in the 
longitudinal slats, which extend out to the rear line of the runners and 
have a long strip of wood lashed along each side. A long wooden rod 
is fastened firmly to the upturned point of the runner on each side and 
extends to the rear of the sled, resting on the tops of the stanchions, 
forming arail. A stout rawhide cord is passed through holes in the 
top of the stanchions and wound around the rail, holding it firmly in 
position. The rail usually projects a few inches beyond the last stan- 
chion on each side, forming handles for guiding the sled. Some sleds 
also have a crosspiece resting on the last stanchions at the rear. On 
the sides a stout rawhide cord is fastened at the end of the rail and is 
passed down around the side bar of the bed and back to the rail again 
in a diagonal or zigzag pattern along the entire length, thus forming 
a netting, which prevents articles from falling from the sled. Inside 
of this netting it is customary to place a large sheet of canvas or of 
skins sewed together to form a covering for the load. The flaps are 
folded over the top, and a rawhide lashing from rail to rail holds the 
load firmly in place. From five to nine dogs are attached to large sleds 
of this character, and a considerable load can be hauled on them. With 
seven dogs it is customary, on trips along the.coast of Norton sound, to 
haul a load weighing 300 or 400 pounds. 

Smaller sheds, from 5 to 6 feet in length, are used about the villages 
or for short journeys. 

Ligure 16, plate LXxv1, represents a model of one of these sleds, 
which was obtained at the head of Norton sound. A simpler form of 
sled also is used by the people along the coast from Kotzebue sound 
to the Yukon mouth. The runners are of the same fashion as those 
last described, to which a stout crosspiece is fastened on the inside of 
the upturned ends, and two or three short stanchions, 6 to $8 inches in 
height, are mortised into their upper edge. A rail on each side is 
lashed against the crosspiece and extends backward, resting upov and 
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lashed to the tops of the stanchions to form rails. Crosspieces con- 
nect the sides of the sled between the stanchions. 

These sleds are very light, weighing only from 15 to 20 pounds. 
They are used for short hunting or fishing trips, and are hauled usually 
by the hunter himself. In the spring they are used by hunters to haul 
their kaiaks on the sea ice to open water, or to the cracks that are 
opening. When such a break is reached, the hunter places the sled on 
the top of the kaiak, back of the manhole, and paddles across to the 
other side, where he disembarks, places the kaiak on the sled, and 
resumes his journey. In this manner these people make long trips 
over the sea ice in search of seals and walrus. 


Fie. 61—Kaviak hunter with hand sled. 


When a hunter wishes to make a trip to the mountains in winter in 
search of reindeer and does not care to take dogs with him, he fre- 
quently loads his provisions, bedding, and gun on one of these light 
sleds and drags it to the camping place. 

The accompanying illustration (figure 61), from a photograph, rep- 
resents a deer hunter leaving St Michael with one of these sleds for 
a winter hunt in the mountains backward from the coast. 

Both of the styles of sleds described are in common use over nearly 
the entire coast district visited. 

The runners of the larger sleds are commonly shod with thin, flat 
strips of bone—sawed from the jawbone of a whale—of the same 
width as the runner, and fastened on with wooden pegs; the smaller 
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sleds commonly have the runners unshod, although sometimes strips of 
bone are used for that purpose. ! 

Figure 62 illustrates a sled from Plover bay, Siberia, which is the 
style used on St Lawrence island and the adjacent Siberian coast. It 
is modeled after those used by the Chukchi of eastern Siberia. The 
runners are made from pieces of driftwood; they are suboval in cross 
section, about 2 inches wide by 14 thick, and taper toward the front. 
To the front ends of the runners is lashed an overlapping piece of wood 
of the same width and about half an inch thick, which extends down 
the under side of the runner and is curved up over the back, reaching 
midway to the rear of the sled, where it is lashed to the end of a flat 
piece of wood which serves as the rail. Bowed pieces of reindeer 
horn are fixed in the tops of the runners, to which they are fastened by 
whalebone or rawhide lashings. Two flattened sticks extend from the 
top of the first bow to a little beyond the last one, to form a resting 
place for the bed of the sled and to which it is lashed. Crosspieces 
are then lashed to these sticks. On each side a brace is formed by a 
rod of wood, which is lashed against the side of the stringer and to the 


Fic. 62 —Sled nsed on the Siberian shore of Bering strait. 


runner 15 inches in front of the rear end and extending obliquely for- 
ward under the bed. At the rear end a bow of wood is lashed to the 
last deerhorn bow under the bottom, forming a curve about 10 inches 
high above the bed; from each side of this, near the top, another bow 
extends forward and downward to the base of the second deerhorn 
bow, where it is firmly lashed. ‘To serve as a shoe, a thin, flat piece of 
wood is fastened to the lower side of each runner by rawhide lashings 
passed through the runner and through holes in the shoe, which are 
countersunk, so that the friction against the surface of the snow or 
rocks shall not cut the cord. The load is fastened on these sleds with 
rawhide cords, and the attachment for hauling is made to the forward 
part of the runners and the first crosspiece. 

This form of sled is used with dogs by the Eskimo and sedentary 
Chukchi of the Asiatic coast, and with reindeer by the reindeer-using 
Chukchi of that region. 

Figure 1, plate LXxvi, represents another style of sled, from St 
Lawrence island, used for transporting to the village the meat and blub- 
ber from the place where the game is killed. It is about 15 inches in 
length and the same in width, and has two stout, walrus-tusk run- 
ners about 15 inches long, an ineh and a half deep, and two-thirds of an 
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inch wide; they have a flange-like projecting edge along the outside 
of the upper border, and are held together by three rounded wooden 
crossbars 14 inches long, with two grooves in their ends, held in posi- 
tion by strong rawhide lashings that pass through two hoies in the 
upper edges of the runners. The front ends of the runners are curved 
upward and have a large slot in them for attaching the cord by which 
the sled is hauled. In the rear end of each runner are two holes, in 
which are inserted stout rawhide loops, and a hole just in front of the 
second crossbar serves for another rawhide loop; these loops receive 
the lashings with which the load is held in place. 


DOG HARNESS AND ACCOUTERMENTS 


The ordinary style of harness used for dogs is made of rawhide 
straps. It consists of a collar with a strap extending down from the 
back of the neck to the middle of the back, where it meets a strap 
which passes from the lower part of the collar between the fore-legs 
and up on each side over the ribs, to be attached to the back strap; at 
this point is made fast the leading line, which is from three to five 
feet long, and is attached either directly to the front of the sled or to a 
single straight leading line fastened to the sled and extending forward 
to a distance sufficient for the attachment of all the dogs belonging to 
the team. When the team consists of more than three dogs, they are 
attached to the main leading line in pairs, with the most intelligent 
dog in front as a leader. 

When the load is very heavy, or the dogs are too numerous to work 
well in a single team, they may be attached to the forward stanchions, 
sometimes one or eyen two on each side, in addition to the team in 
front. 

On the islands of Bering strait and along the Asiatic coast, long- 
handle whips are used for driving dogs; specimens of these were 
obtained on Sledge, King, and St Lawrence islands. The handles of 
the whips from King and St Lawrence islands are round rods of spruce, 
a little over forty inches in length, and have rawhide lashes fastened 
to them with sinew cord. 

One of these whips from St Lawrence island (figure 15, plate Lxxvr) 
has alash made from a piece of sealskin, with the edges sewed together, 
forming a round cord, with a slender strip of sealskin at the tip for a 
cracker. On the handle is a ferule of walrus ivory, rudely represent- 
ing the head of a white bear; the end of the handleis wedged into the 
ferule, which projects spur-like on one side. 

A King island whip (number 45407) has a stout lash made of a piece 
of walrus hide, with a small rawhide cracker at the tip. At the butt 
of the handle is a round ivory ferule, sloping to a flaring rim, which 
extends around it. The use of these whips also extends to the main- 
land of the American coast at Cape Prince of Wales, and thence north- 
ward to Point Hope on the Arctic coast. 

18 ETH——14 
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The Eskimo to the southward of Bering strait use short-handle whips 
with a long lash, generally of braided rawhide, largest just in front of 
its attachment to the handle and tapering to a point at the end, which 
is provided with a sealskin cracker. 

The ferules used on the handles of these whips vary considerably 
in form, as is shown in the specimens illustrated. One example, from 
St Lawrence island (figure 7, plate Lxxv1), is slightly spoon-shape in 
outline, projecting spur-like on one side. A round ferule from the 
Diomede islands (figure 11, plate Lxxyr) is of walrus ivory and has a 
lobe-like projection on each side. Figure 9, plate Lxxvi, shows a 
round ivory ferule from Sledge island, with a carving representing the 
head of a white bear projecting on one side. Another, from Point 
Hope (figure 10, plate LXXv1), is a small ivory specimen with a flattened 
spur on one side, 

In many localities I found in use swivels made of bone, deerhorn, 
ivory, or wood, which were fastened to the cords by which dogs were 
attached to stakes or other objects, to prevent the cords from becoming 
twisted by the movement of the animals. 

Figure 13, plate LXXvVI, represents a large wooden swivel of this 
kind from Razbinsky, on the lower Yukon. It consists of a round 
wooden rod, deeply notched on one side, with a hole pierced through 
the head formed by the notch, through which is inserted a stout 
wooden rod with a large head. In the opposite ends of the two rods 
are holes in which cords are fastened. 

Swivels exactly similar in design, but made of deerhorn or ivory, 
were obtained on the Diomede islands, St Lawrence island, on Kowak 
river at the head of Kotzebue sound, and at Point Belcher on the 
Arctic coast. Figure 2, plate LXxxvI, represents one of these ivory 
swivels from the Diomede islands. 

Another style of swivel used similarly to the preceding, as well as on 
dog harness to prevent the lines from becoming twisted, is made by 
inserting a large-head rod of deerhorn or ivory in a hole in the center 
of a square or oval block of the same material, around the borders of 
which are four holes, to which are attached cords with their ends 
fastened together a few inches beyond their starting points. Figure 
12, plate LXXvI, shows such a swivel from Unalaklit, made of deer- 
horn, with a square block on the head. Another swivel of this char- 
acter, with an oval head (figure 6, plate Lxxvyz), is from Cape Nome. 
A similar speciinen was obtained on Kowak river. 

A deerhorn swivel from the lower Yukon (figure 8, plate LXxvI) has 
a head roughly triangular in shape, with two holes for the lines; through 
another hole in the center is a deerhorn rod with a large head and with 
a hole at the small end for the attachment of a cord. 

In addition to swivels, smail, double-eye blocks are also commonly 
used on dog harness; these are cut from bone, deerhorn, or ivory, and 
have holes passing through them in two directions. Blocks of this 
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character were obtained from various localities between Norton sound 
and Point Hope, on the Arctic coast, and thence across Bering strait to 
the coast of Siberia, and on St Lawrence island. 

Figure 4, plate LXxvI, illustrates a small ivory block of this charac- 
ter, from St Lawrence island. It is somewhat pear-shape, with a hole 
through one end, surrounded by a lip or bead-like elevation; this hole 
and a groove on each side are intended to receive a permanent cord. In 
a direction transverse to this hole is a larger one, through which the 
cord is passed in making a temporary attachment. Another of these 
blocks from St Lawrence island (figure 5, plate LXXVI) has an incised 
groove, forming a neck, between the two holes. 

Some of these blocks are very rudely shaped, as is shown in figure 3, 
plate Lxxvi, from St Lawrence island. This example is cut without 
any attempt to round off the corners. Another very plainly made 
specimen was obtained at Unalaklit. 

In addition to the use of dogs for hauling sleds, it is a common prac- 
tice among the Eskimo when traveling in summer to put their dogs on 
shore and harness them to a long line attached to the bow of the boat, 
one of the party remaining on shore to drive the dogs, which travel 
along the beach and pull the boat. By the employment of this means 
much labor is saved. 


BREAST YOKES 


From Nunivak island southward beyond the mouth of Kuskokwim 
river the people are in the habit of using breast yokes when carrying 
heavy burdens on their backs; they are made of flattened pieces of 
wood, crescentic in form, with a hole at one end through which a cord 
is fastened; at the other end is a knob-like enlargement, with a notch 
on its outer side, over which a loop on thé end of the cord can be 
slipped. 

Figure 14, plate LxxVI, illustrates one of these breast yokes, which 
was obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor W. H. Dall. It consists of a 
flattened board, slightly crescentic in shape, about three inches wide 
and half an inch in thickness. On the curved front is carved in relief a 
human face, the eyes, mouth, and nostrils being incised, as are also 
four parallel lines extending downward from near the corners of the 
mouth, to represent tattooing; across the front each way from the face 
is a broad groove which narrows to a point at the outer end, along each 
edge of which are set six small reindeer teeth. The face, grooves, and 
tips of the yoke are painted red; the remainder of the front and upper 
border is black. Doctor Dall obtained another yoke of this kind on 
Nunivak island; it has a beveled front and a slight ridge along the cen- 
ter, which is narrow in the middle but broader toward the ends. 

A yoke trom Chalitmut (number 36023) is constricted in the middle 
and expanded into a wing-like form toward each end. 


\ 
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Among the western Eskimo snowshoes are in common use. They 
are of the greatest service for traveling, both over the sea ice and on 
land, and are used by both men and women, but more largely of course 
by men, as their more active life necessitates almost constant travel 
while hunting, visiting netting places on the ice, or traps on the shore. 
For traveling on land, where the snow is softer and deeper than on the 
sea ice, snowshoes with larger and finer netting are used. Figure 63 
represents snowshoes, used for land travel, which were obtained near 
the head of Norton bay. They are made of two pieces of wood, spliced 
in front where they curve upward at the toe, held together by means of 


Fic. 63—Snowshoes from Norton bay. 


two crossbars in the middle, before and behind the foot-rest. The net- 
ting in front of the first crossbar is hexagonal in shape, and in the rear 
consists of ten cords passing through holes in the hindmost crossbar 
and converging to the thong that binds the frame together at the heel. 
The foot-rest is on a stout netting made of widely spaced crosscords 
attached to the framework on the sides as well as to the crossbars. 
This is the general style of snowshoe worn about the shores of 
Norton sound and thence southward to the Kuskokwim, and up lower 
Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers. Various forms of coarsely netted 
snowshoes are used on the sea ice at different points along the coast. 
Figure 64 shows the style of snowshoe used at Cape Darby. The 
frame is in two pieces, rounded in cross section and tapering in front, 
where they are curved strongly upward at the ends which overlap and 
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are lashed together. At the heel the rim tapers backward to a point 
and is held together by a rawhide lashing; the toe netting is replaced 
by a cord passing from side to side and two other crosscords which 
pass diagonally from near the point of the upturned toe to holes in 
the frout of the crossbar. The foot-rest is made of a strong cord of 
rawhide passed through holes in the side of the frame and over the 


Fic. 64—Snowshoe from Cape Darby. 


front and rear of the crossbars, forming a pattern somewhat similar to 
that in the shoes used on land. 

A roughly oval shoe from Icy cape (figure 65) is rudely made and 
pointed at the heel. The spaces in front and behind the crossbars are 
filled with fine netting of babiche, which is fastened through holes in 
therim. The foot-rest is made by rectangular netting fastened through 
holes in the sides of the framework and over the front and rear cross- 
bars. These shoes are intermediate in character between those used 
on land and the ones intended for service on sea ice. 

A short, stoutly made shoe from St Lawrence island (figure 66) has 
the framework oblong in cross section, with the corners slightly 
rounded and turned upward abruptly at the toe, the curve commenc- 


Fic, 65—Snowshoe from Icy cape. 


ing immediately in front of the first crossbar. The ends of the side- 
pieces meet at the toe and are held firmly together by a lashing of 
whalebone passed through holes. The rear crossbar is close to the 
heel, which is held in position by the end of the cord used for the foot- 
rest, which passes through a hole on one side, and, crossing the trian- 
gular space behind the last crossbar, is tied through a hole in the 
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opposite side. The space between the front and rear crossbars occupies 
almost the entire area of the shoe and is crossed by a stout netting of 
rectangular pattern, with some of the strands passing diagonally, pro- 
ducing a combination of patterns. These coarsely netted shoes are 
intended for use upon frozen snow or on the rough surface of the sea 
ice, for which purposes they are very serviceable, as the masses of 
broken ice have many small openings large enough for the foot to pass 
through, which render traveling very difficult without such assistance. 
By aid of these shoes hunters are enabled to travel safely and fre- 
quently to pass over weak places where newly made ice would not 
otherwise support them. On the Asiatic coast the Eskimo use snow- 
shoes similar to those from St Lawrence island that have been 
described, and others rather more elongated but similar in general 
pattern. 


Fic. 66—Snowshoe from St Lawrence island. 


ICE STAFFS 


When traveling or hunting on the sea ice there is great risk of 
breaking through thin places which have been concealed by drifted 
snow. To guard against this danger the people are in the habit, at 
certain seasons, of carrying a stout wooden staff with a strong ivory 
or bone point, two or three inches long, inserted in the lower end and 
fastened by a strong wrapping of sinew. Around the base of this 
point is fastened a hoop of bone or deerhorn, hung to the staff by a 
cord passed through a hole above the point. A ring of bone or horn 
surrounds the base of the point, and between it and the outer hoop 
strong cross-lashings of rawhide form a sort of netting. 

In walking over suspicious places in the ice the traveler plants the 
staff solidly before him previous to taking a step; if the ice be thin the 
point of the staff goes through, but the hoop comes in contact with a 
broader surface and prevents the staff from sinking farther. In this way 
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the weight of the man is distributed over three points, and thus he 


Fia. 67—Ice stafi'(4). 


is often enabled to pass over places which 
otherwise would not support him. 

These staffs are alsoused in summer travel. 
During this season the tundras are covered 
with tussocks and soft beds of sphagnum, 
which render walking excessively laborious 
and difficult. By use of the staff the traveler 
is enabled to walk more safely, and by lessen- 
ing the weight on his feet, does not sink so 
deeply in spongy patches of moss or in semi- 
marshy ground. 

Figure 67 illustrates one of these ice staffs 
from Cape Nome. 

An ice staff from Point Barrow (figure 68) 
consists of a round wooden staff nearly five 
feet in length, the lower end being tipped 
with a cap of ivory, held in place by a pin 
through its base. Through the upper end is 
a hole, in which is a sealskin loop for hang- 
ing the staff on the wrist. 


ICE CREEPERS 


Ice creepers are used to prevent the feet 
from slipping while traveling over the sea 
ice or frozen snow in spring. In some of 
them the central groove is deepened to form 
an oblong slot, piercing through, and on 
others the points are formed in groups near 
each end. 

Figure 69 (3) represents a pair of ice creep- 
ers from Cape Darby, consisting of small, flat, 
oblong ivory rods 34 inches in length, with 
the upper surface slightly rounded and the 
lower side having a deep, flat groove extend- 
ing lengthwise along the middle, leaving 
two high ridges that are crossed by deep 
grooves, producing a row of pyramidal points 
along each edge. The ends are provided 
with two holes, in which are fastened the 
rawhide cords by which the creepers are 


attached to the sole of the boot. 

A pair of ice creepers from St Lawrence island (figure 69, 5) 
are in the form of flat, ivory bars, about 4 inches long and an 
inch wide. Hight small holes are drilled into the lower sur- 
face, in which are inserted small, round-pointed iron spikes; there are 
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two holes through each end for the cords by which they are fastened 
to the foot. Figure 69(1 and 1a) show the upper and lower surfaces 
of a broader and heavier pair of ice creepers from the Diomede islands. 
They are turned up at the ends to retain them in place on the foot, and 
have four rows of pyramidal points along the lower surface. 

Figure 69 (2 and 4), from St Michael and St Lawrence island, respec- 
tively, represent ivory creepers with a row of pyramidal points along 
each side. Through the middle, between the rows of points, is cut a 


Fic. 69—Ice creepers (3). 


long, rectangular slot, and in the ends of each are holes for the cords 
by which they are fastened on. 
Other creepers of similar style were obtained trom Plover bay on 
the Siberian shore. 
BOATS 


The Eskimo of the Alaskan coast, the islands of Bering strait, and 
the coast of Siberia use large open boats, varying in length from fifteen 
to forty feet, and made by covering a wooden framework with seal- 
skin or walrus-hide. These are the umiaks so well known from their 
use by Greenlanders. Among the people from the head of Norton 
sound and northward to Point Barrow, these boats are known as 
u!-mi'-ak; among the Unalit of the eastern shore of Norton sound and 
southward they are called an/-i-juk. They vary in size according to 
locality or to the purpose for which they are made, and their pattern 
also varies slightly with the locality. Originally they were propelled 
by paddles, after which slender-blade oars were adopted in some locali- 
ties, and these are still used. 

Although oars are in common use, yet it is not rare to see umiaks 
propelled wholly by paddles, as was done in ancient times. Paddles 
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were seen in use at Cape Prince of Wales on Bering strait, and at 
points northward and southward from that locality. 

The oars are held in place usually by means of a rawhide lashing 
made fast, on the inside of the boat, to the framework. The steering 
is always done with a large, broad-blade paddle. 

In ancient times sails sometimes were improvised by sewing together 
grass mats and putting them up between two long sticks, which were 
fastened to the framework of the umiak and stayed by means of cords 
so as to extend upward and outward in V-shape form, one from each 
side of the boat. Later, after the arrival of white men, a single upright 
mast with stays and with blocks made from bone or ivory, were adopted 
in imitation of the rigging used on the ships of the strangers. 

Sails were next made from the skins of reindeer or other animals, 
sewed to a proper size and shape and fastened to a yard, which was 
raised or lowered by tackle made of walrus-hide cord passed through 
an ivory or bone block or through a hole in the upper end of the mast. 
Some sails are still made of old deerskins or light sealskins sewed 
together, but many are seen of light canvas or drilling obtained from 
vessels or through fur traders. 

The framework of these boats is formed of neatly-shaped pieces cut 
from driftwood and lashed together with rawhide cords, which are 
passed through holes drilled in the wood, as shown in the model, from 
St Michael, illustrated in plate Lxxvir, 38. The covering is of heavy 
sealskin or walrus:hide, tanned to remove the hair, sewed into proper 
shape, and drawn over the framework. In the edges many little slits 
are cut, through which is passed the cord which lashes it to the frame- 
work on the inside under the rail. After it is in place the lashings are 
drawn tightly and permitted to dry; as it contracts the cover becomes 
as tight as a drumhead, after which several coats of seal oil are 
applied to the outside and allowed to become thoroughly dry, when 
the cover becomes impervious to water for a week or ten days, at the 
expiration of which time it becomes water-soaked and it is then neces- 
sary to haul up the boat on the shore and, after allowing it to dry, to 
give it another coating of oil, otherwise the skins would rot. Travel- 
ing is done by day, and at night the boats are hauled up on the beach 
and turned bottom up or upon one edge, so that they may dry during 
the night. When treated carefully in the manner described, the cover 
of an umiak will last for several years. 

In comparison with the Norton sound umiaks, I noticed that the 
boats used by the people of Bering strait have somewhat less sheer to 
the sides and are provided with flaps of sealskin about two feet wide, 
which are attached along the rail and folded down inside the boat in 
fair weather; in rough weather these flaps are raised and held in place 
by stout sticks lashed to the framework around the sides and their 
ends thrust into a series of holes or slots along the upper edge of the 
flap. In addition to these, the people of Bering strait carry sealskin 
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floats, which are inflated and lashed under the rail on the outside, to 
prevent the boat from swamping. 

Sometimes umiaks are driven out to sea by storms and their occu- 
pants are unable to regain the shore, when the dashing spray and the 
waves soak the cover and the rawhide lashings of the frame until they 
relax and the boat collapses, drowning all on board. 

From Kotzebue sound northward the umiaks are very similar to 
those of Norton sound, but are slightly narrower. At the former place, 
during the summer of 1881, I saw a number of umiaks, each of which 
had a figure of a man painted roughly in black close to the bow. 
The umiaks of the Yukon and adjacent country, and thence southward, 
are commonly ornamented, on the middle of each side, with the fig- 
ure of a mythic, alligator-like animal called pél-rai/-yik; the head, with 
open mouth and projecting tongue, is close to the bow, while the tail 
reaches the stern (figure 156). 

The umiaks seen among the Eskimo south of East cape, Siberia, at 
Mechigme bay, St Lawrence island, and Plover bay, were all very much 
narrower than those of Norton sound, and with very little sheer to 
their sides; some of them seemed to have almost perpendicular sides. 
All of the umiaks used in the latter region are provided with a set of 
sealskin floats to fasten along the outside below the rail in rough 
weather, which render the boats very buoyant, and but little water can 
be shipped even in very stormy weather. With their boats fitted in 
this manner with inflated floats, these people sail fearlessly along their 
stormy coasts and cross back and forth between the mainland and St 
Lawrence island. 

The oars used in the umiaks of the American mainland are kept in 
position by means of rawhide stays, which are attached firmly to a 
notch in the part of the oar which rests on the rail; the stays extend 
fore-and-aft a short distance and are fastened to the side pieces on the 
inside below therail. The steering is performed with a broad-blade pad- 
dle. On St Lawrence island oarlocks have been copied from those seen 
on whaling vessels. An example of these (figure 34, plate LXxvm1), 
made of oak, is provided with a pin to fit in a hole in the rail of the 
boat, and its upper portion is pierced to receive the oar. 

Figure 19, plate LXXVIII, represents an ivory block, from Sledge 
island, used for the rigging of an umiak. Another form of these blocks, 
from the same place, is shown in figure 20 of the same plate. A hand- 
somely made little block from Cape Nome (figure 21, plate LXXxvIIt), has 
the head of a seal carved in relief on the lower side. 

A smaller boat or canoe, called kat/ak, is also used along the Ameri- 
' can coast and the adjacent islands; but I have never seen one among 
the people of the Siberian coast nor among the St Lawrence islanders. 
It is decked over, except a hole amidships, where the navigator sits. 
They vary somewhat in size and shape in different localities, but the 
general plan of construction is the same. 
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The frame consists of small strips of wood running lengthwise and 
brought together at the bow and stern; they are connected by curved 
ribs, placed at short intervals and fastened by rawhide cords; the bow 
has a stem piece of wood, roughly triangular in form; another piece at 
the stern is flattened, but varies in form according to the style of the 
kaiak in which itis placed. The railis formed of a strong piece of wood, 
into which the upper ends of the ribs are mortised, holding the rail in 
place and forming a support for the deck of the boat, in the middle of 
which is a circular opening, forming the manhole, surrounded by a 
wooden hoop, which is fastened to two pieces extending to the bow and 
stern, and resting on the cross-pieces which support the deck. On each 
side of the manhole is a short stanchion mortised into the rail and the 
lower side of the rim of the manhole. The entire surface is covered 
with sealskins, tanned with the hair taken off, and sewed together 
with sinew cord. The seams are oiled or coated with reindeer tallow, 
and the entire surface of the boat is thoroughly covered with oil, which 
is permitted to dry before the boat is placed in the water. 

In front of the manhole the deck is crossed from side to side by two 
stout rawhide cords, three or four feet apart, and one or two similar 
cords are placed at the back of the manhole; slipped on these cords at 
the rail, on each side, are spur-like pieces of deerhorn, ivory, or bone, 
which project upward and form a rest on which may be placed the 
paddle or the hunting spears. 

Commencing with the kaiaks in use at Nunivak island, the following 
descriptions show the different forms used successively along the coast 
nearly to Point Barrow: 

Figure 2, plate LXXIX, illustrates a kaiak from Nunivak island, 15 
feet 1 inch long, 14 inches deep, with 29 inches beam. Another kaiak, 
from the same island (figure 1, plate LXxrx), is 15 feet 1 inch long, 14 
inches deep, and has 29 inches beam. These kaiaks are heavily made, 
the framework being strong and stoutly built, in order to withstand the 
stormy seas which they have to encounter about thisisland. A similar 
form is in use on the coast of the adjacent mainland, 

The manhole is placed a trifle back from the center; the rim is lashed 
to the rail by rawhide cords; the cross-pieces which support the deck 
are upcurved toward the middle, forming a ridge, on the top of which 
is lashed a stout stick extending each way from the manhole to the bow 
and to the stern, where it projects as a short, handle-like, quadrate spur; 
below this the stern slopes downward, with a slight slant toward the 
front. The wooden parts on top of the bow are cut out, forming a 
large, round opening just above the rail, around which the skin coyer- 
ing is cut away. On some of the kaiaks this opening is made to repre- 
sent the eye of some mythological animal, the mouth of which is painted 
in black on the outside of the covering. In front of the stern are two 
loops of cord, which are attached to the central ridge, and hang on each 
side, so that the shafts of the spears, which lie on the ivory rests, may 
be thrust into them and their points placed under the crosscord to 
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hold them firmly in place. The cross section of these kaiaks is slightly 
rounded along the keel, with a stronger broken curve along each side 
to the rail. 

Figure 3, plate LXx1x, shows a kaiak from St Michael. It is 16 
feet 84 inches long and 12 inches deep, with 273 inches beam. 

The kaiaks of Norton sound are made lighter and narrower than 
those from Nunivak island. They are essentially the same in the plan 
of framework except that the projecting stern extends out even with 
the spur-like point of the top-piece, which reaches back from the man- 
hole.. In the bow this top-piece extends forward to the upturned point 
of the stem, leaving a broad, slot-like interspace. When these kaiaks 
are covered, the covering follows the point of the stem and of this cen- 
tral piece So as to leave an open space. The same is done at the stern, 
so that there is a slot-like opening there. This projecting point at the 
stern serves as a handle for lifting the kaiak, as does the projecting 
point of the centerpiece at the bow. The central ridge, produced by 
the stick fastened along the top of the upturned crosspieces of the 
deck, is similar to that in the kaiaks from Nunivak island. 

Figure 4, plate LXXIrx, represents a kaiak from King island. It is 15 
feet 3 inches long, 134 inches deep, and has 284 inches beam. These 
kaiaks are comparatively short and broad, with an upcurved bow very 
similar in form to that of the Nunivak island type, and with the same 
kind of circular opening through the bow piece. The stern is quite 
different, however, as it extends back from the manhole nearly straight 
for a short distance and then curves regularly down to the level of the 
keel point. These kaiaks are strongly made; they are used in the 
stormy waters of the strait, and sometimes are taken even to the Sibe- 
rian coast of the strait and to St Lawrence island. 

The kaiaks of Nunivak island and of Bering strait are curiously alike 
in general form, corresponding in a broad bottom and in the strength of 
their framework. The Nunivak island kaiaks, however, are sometimes 
twice the size of those used in Bering strait, and at times the bow is 
very strongly upeurved and the projecting end piece on the top of the 
stern extends out, or out and down, so that the point reaches halfway 
to the level of the keel. 

At Kushunuk and Askinuk, as well as along the southern border of 
the Yukon mouth, the Nunivak island style of kaiak is in use, but to 
the northward it gives way to the type used in Norton sound. South- 
ward from Nunivak island there is a decrease in the size and height 
until they reach their minimum in the Aleutian islands. 

The kaiaks in use on the shores of Kotzebue sound are much smaller 
and slenderer than those found elsewhere along the Alaskan main- 
land, and are built on a somewhat different model. This style of kaiak 
is found from Kotzebue sound northward to Point Barrow, but at the 
latter place they are made about one-fourth longer than in Kotzebue 
sound, and as their width is but little greater, they are proportion- 
ately slenderer. 
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A kaiak from Cape Krusenstern (figure 6, plate LXXxIx) is 17 feet 
3 inches in length, 8 inches in depth back of the manhole, and has 18 
inches beam. Another, from Cape Espenberg (figure 5, plate LXxIx), 
is 14 feet 4 inches long, 13 inches deep, and has 24 inches beam. These 
are examples of the Kotzebue sound kaiaks. They are long, slender, 
and sharp-pointed at both ends; the manhole is placed somewhat back- 
ward of the center, and the deck is flat from the rear of the manhole to 
the stern. Just in front of the manhole the deck is sprung upward by 
means of the upcurved cross-pieces so as to form a rising slope, which 
extends back to the rim of the manhole. 

This curving surface is brought to a central ridge by means of a strip 
of wood bound along the tops of the upeurving cross-pieces. The 
manhole is fitted into position along the rear of this raised portion, 
with its borders sloping down and backward to the lower flat deck 
behind. ‘These kaiaks lie very low in the water, and the upsprung 
curve of the deck just in front of the manhole serves to throw off the 
water and prevent the full force of the waves from striking against the 
occupant. 

Kaiaks with two or three manholes are now used to a limited extent 
along the Alaskan coast. These have been introduced by the Russian 
traders from the Aleutian islands, but they are rarely used by the 
natives. They are ordinarily made for the convenience of white men, 
who can thus utilize native labor to propel them. 

In journeying on rivers or along the coast, the Eskimo frequently 
fasten two kaiaks side by side by lashing cross-sticks against the front 
and rear of the manholes with rawhide cord. A kind of platform of 
sticks is also made across the deck, on which small loads of goods are 
placed. These are fixed usually behind the manhole, although at 
times a load is carried both before and behind the occupant. 

On one occasion, near St Michael, I saw two kaiaks lashed together 
in this way, with a man in each, and just behind them was placed a 
small pile of household goods, consisting mainly of bedding, upon which 
sata woman. In front a small mast, held in position by guys, had been 
raised on a crosspiece lashed on the decks near the front crosscords, 
and a sinall sail, made from parchment-like gut skin, was raised. This 
odd-looking vessel was making very good time on a small stream before 
the wind. In rough weather at sea hunters frequently lash their kaiaks 
together in pairs in order to rest or to prevent accident. 

When the Corwin reached King island, in Bering strait, one stormy 
day in the summer of 1381, the islanders lashed their kaiaks in pairs, 
and came off with piles of furs and other articles of trade heaped up 
on the decks behind the manholes. 

The rim of the manhole is made slightly flaring or with the cover 
constricted just beneath it next to the deck. Around this constriction 
a cord is passed, which fastens down the borders of the waterproof 
frock worn by the occupant in rough or wet weather. With this gar- 
ment Jashed down it is impossible for any water to reach the interior. 
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When occupied by skilful paddle-men these boats are very difficult to 
upset and will ride through extremely rough weather in safety. I was 
told that some of the most skilful among the coast people could upset 
their kaiaks and right them again by the use of the paddle, but the 
old meu said this feat was now becoming rare as the young hunters 
were degenerating and were not as good kaiak men as formerly. 


BOAT HOOKS 


Boat hooks are used by the men on umiaks and kaiaks all along the 
coast and on the islands, the principal difference in them being in the 
larger size of those used on the umiaks. These boat hooks are of great 
service, particularly to men on kaiaks when landing on rocky shores or 
upon the ice, and those having pointed spurs at the butt are used for 
fending off ice when paddling about at sea during spring and autumn. 

Figure 1, plate LXXxx, illustrates a stout boat hook, 6 feet in length, 
for use in a umiak, which was obtained on Norton sound. The end 
of the shaft has a strong bone point lashed against a shoulder with 
rawhide cords; a foot inward from the lower end a strong spur of 
deerhorn is lashed against the side, from which it projects at a right 
angle. This is the style of boat hook commonly used on umiaks, the 
shafts varying from 6 to 8 feet in length. 

A boat hook intended for use on a kaiak, obtained at Golofnin bay, 
is shown in figure 3, plate LXxx. It is 4 feet 9 inches in length; the 
shaft is rounded and tapering, with a long, spur-like hook of walrus 
ivory set in a notch near its end and held in place by lashing with 
strips of whalebone passed through holes in the spur and shaft. This 
hook is flattened triangular in cross section; the inner edge is thin, 
but it broadens toward the back; it projects backward toward the end 
of the shaft and ends in a tapering point. 

Boat hooks of this kind are common from the mouth of the Kusko- 
kwim to Kotzebue sound, and vary but little in shape and in the form of 
the spur or hook. The backs of these ivory hooks are covered with 
conventional patterns of diagonally etched lines, crossed by long, hori- 
zoutal grooves, This pattern is common on these implements over a 
wide extent of territory. A specimen in the National Museum (num- 
bered 73797) was brought from Taku harbor, in southeastern Alaska. 
It is made of walrus ivory and is marked with the pattern described. 

Figure 15, plate Lxxvu1, shows an ivory hook from Sledge island, 
which has two points at one end and the other fashioned into the form 
of a seal-head. Another small ivory hook of this kind (figure 26, plate 
LXXVuI) has three walrus-heads along the back. A long ivory hook 
from Unalaklit (figure 23, plate Lxxvuz1) has etched upon it a conven- 
tional pattern of straight lines and the raven totem sign. 

A deerhorn hook from Askinuk (figure 25, plate LXxv1I1) has the back 
carved to represent the head of a walrus, the outlines of the flippers 
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being etched on the sides of the hook. A hook from Big lake (figure 
22, plate LXXvVIII) has two raised heads extending along each side near 
the middle. Another, from the same place (figure 24, plate Lxxyv1i1), has 
the back carved into the form of the head and body of a wolf; with 
etched lines below on the sides to represent the legs. A boat hook 
from Sledge island (figure 5, plate LXxx) has a strong wooden shaft, 3 
feet 9 inches long, grooved along both sides. It has a double-point 
hook of deerhorn bound to one side by a rawhide lashing, which passes 
through two holes in the shaft and through corresponding holes in 
the hook. The other end of the shaft is heavily grooved crosswise 
to afford a firmer grasp. 

These double-point hooks are frequently notched at the ends, so 
that the points become double, as shown in the specimen from St 
Michael, illustrated in figure 18, plate Lxxvit. Boat hooks of this 
style are commonly used for drawing out articles from the interior of 
kaiaks which can not be reached with the hand. 

An ivory hook (figure 17, plate Lxxv1it) obtained on Norton sound 
by Mr L. M. Turner, has a forked point at one end and the head of a 
seal carved on the other. 

A boat hook from the lower Yukon (figure 2, plate LXxx) has a round 
handle, three feet in length, with a deerhorn hook lashed with spruce 
roots to one side of the end; the lashing passes through two holes 
in the handle, then through a corresponding hole near the outer end of 
the hook, and around a notch at the base. The holes in the handle, 
through which the loops pass, are plugged with wooden pins to bind 
the lashings. A detached hook for a similar implement from the lower 
Yukon, shown in figure 16, plate LXxvi1t, has its surface covered with 
a heavily etched pattern. 

A short boat hook from the lower Kuskokwim (figure 4, plate Lxxx) 
has a backward-pointed spur of deerhorn near one end, which is held 
in place by rawhide lashings through holes in the hook and in the shaft. 
A pointed spur of deerhorn at the butt is set in a groove in the same 
side as the hook at the other end, and is fastened by strong rawhide 
cords passed through holes in the spur and thence around the notched 
shaft. The ends of the lashings at each end of the hook are inserted in 
slits made in the shaft with a flat-point chisel of bone or ivory. 


PADDLES 


In Kotzebue sound the blades of the paddles used on umiaks are 
made rounded and very short. North of this district, at Point Hope, 
the paddle blades are lanceolate in shape, broadest near the handle, 
and taper downward to a long, sharp point. 

The paddles used on kaiaks are made in two forms, one having a 
blade at each end and the other being provided with a single blade. 
The forms of the blades vary according to locality. The,single-blade 
paddles have the handles terminating in a crossbar, which is sometimes 
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cut from the same piece of wood, and at other times is formed from a 
separate piece pierced with a hole, by which it is fitted on the end of 
the handle. 

Figure 29, plate LXXVIII, shows one of these crosspieces for a paddle 
handle from the lower Yukon. It is made of bone, is oval in outline, 
and is provided with a projecting lip on the lower side, through which 
is a round hole for putting on the end of the handle. 

Figure 70a represents an umiak paddle used in Kotzebue sound, and 
figure 70) shows a form of umiak paddle seen at Point Hope. 

The kaiak paddles used by the people of Nunivak island and the 
adjacent mainland are neatly made and frequently ornamented, in red 
and black paint, with figures forming the private marks or totem 
signs of the owner. ; 

The Bering strait islanders decorate their kaiak paddles in patterns 
of red and black, which probably form totem and ownership marks. 

Figure 71) represents a double-blade paddle from King island. It 
is about 8 feet long and the handle is suboval in cross section. The 
blades are long, narrow, and flat on the surface which is to be used 
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Fic. 70—Forms of umiak paddles. 


against the water, and are strengthened along the backs by a ridge 
down the middle. One of the blades is painted black and the other 
red, and the handle is surrounded by red and black bands. Another 
double-blade paddle, obtained at Point Barrow by Lieutenant Ray 
(figure 71 a), is 7 feet in length, with the blades nearly flat on both sides 
and much broader and more rounded than those of the preceding speci- 
men. The backs of the blades have a very slight ridge running down 
the center. A single-blade paddle from King island (figure 9, plate 
LXxX) has a large, broad blade, with a central ridge on the outside. 
The lower two-thirds of the blade is painted black, and a triangular 
spot of black is marked on each side; the edge of the blade, where it 
joins the handle at the upper end, is also black, with a ring extending 
around the handle. All of these black markings are bordered by a 
narrow line of red and constitute the private marks of the owner. 
Another single-blade kaiak paddle, from Kushunuk (figure 7, plate 
LXxXX), has a crosspiece fitted on the top of the handle by means of a 
_ square hole. The blade is long and slender and is tipped with black for 
a short distance; this is succeeded by several bands, varying 1n width, 
alternately of red, black, and uncolored wood. The handle near the 
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blade is surrounded by a broad, black band, with a 
another below it. 
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Figure 8, plate LXxx, represents one of a pair of single-blade kaiak 


paddles from Kushunuk. It has a long, narrow 
blade, and the crossbar at the end of the handle 
is cut from the same piece. The paddle is marked 
with black lines and bars representing a female 
phallic emblem, one-half of the figure being on 
each of the two paddles forming the set. On 
each side of the crossbar are incised lines repre- 
senting the mouth, nostrils, and eyes of a semi- 
human face. On one side the mouth is curved 
downward, and on the other it is upeurved. The 
two paddles are exact duplicates as to their 
markings. u 

A single-blade paddle from Big lake (figure 6, 
plate LXxx) is somewhat similar in form to the 
preceding. On the middle of the blade on each 
side is painted a red disk, surrounded by a black 
circle, from which a black band extends up the 
median ridge of the blade to its upper edge, 
where a black ring surrounds the handle; from 
this point to the tip the edge of the blade is 
painted black. 

In the vicinity of the lower Kuskokwim the 
paddle blades are somewhat similar in shape, 
but vary in the character of the figures painted 
on them, which indicate the totems or the owner- 
ship marks of their makers. 

Figure 10, plate Lxxx, illustrates a thin, sword- 
shape implement of wood, which was obtained at 
Cape Denbeigh. It is flat on one surface, down 
the middle of which extends a small groove, while 
the other surface is so ridged that the cross 
section forms a flattened triangle. Itis employed 
by seal and walrus hunters for a double pur- 
pose—as a paddle for propelling the kaiak 
slowly and cautiously toward sleeping seals, and 
for striking the water with the flat side to 
frighten a wounded animal and cause it to dive 
again before it can take breath, and thus become 
exhausted more quickly. From the Chukehi of 
the Asiatic coast, northwest of Bering strait, I ob- 
tained a similar implement made from a long, flat 
piece of whalebone fitted to a wooden handle. 


Fie. 71—Kaiak paddles from 
Point Barrow and King 
island (7). 


Strips of bone cut from the jaw or rib of a whale are sometimes 
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lashed to the rails of umiaks at the point where the oars pass over them 
to preserve the cover from wear by friction. 

One of these strips, obtained at Port Clarence by Dr Dall, is shown 
in figure 35, plate Lxxvitt. It is flattened below, with one edge turned 
_ down, forming a slight lip; the upper portion is rounded, and has a 
projecting shoulder to retain the lashing which binds it to the rail of 
the boat. 


SPEAR AND PADDLE GUARDS 


In Bering strait, where considerable whale fishing is done, small 
ivory or bone forks are lashed to the bows of umiaks, just inside and 
between the front ends of the rails; in these the ends of the lances and 
spears rest, and through them the lines run out. The projecting sides 
of these forks are usually carved in the form of the heads and shoulders 
of white bears. They are made in two pieces and are united in the 
middle by an ivory or bone block mortised in and fastened by wooden 
or ivory pegs. In some instances the two halves are lashed together 
by rawhide cords passed through holes; on the outer edges are holes 
through which pass the lashings which attach them to the bow. 

Figure 33, plate LXxvi11, shows an example of these lance guards 
from the Diomede islands; another (figure 37, plate LXx vim) from Cape 
Prince of Wales, has been illustrated among the mythological figures 
to show the “thunderbird” which is etched on its surface (see plate 
CVIIa@). 

To prevent the spears and paddles from falling off the sloping deck 
of the kaiak, when not in use, there are used guards consisting of 
upstanding, spur-like pieces of bone, ivory, or deerhorn, which rest on 
the gunwale on each side, and are fastened to the crossline of the kaiak, 
which passes through a hole in the base. This base of the guard is 
flattened and sometimes heavily scored with grooves to give it a firmer 
hold against the surface of the skin covering. The guards are made 
in a variety of forms, the simplest of which is a subtriangular piece 
with the broad base downward. 

Figure 4, plate LXXVII, represents one of these guards, which was 
obtained at Konigunugumut; it is rounded in outline and narrow 
above, where it ends in the form of a tail of a white whale. Another, 
from Chalitmut (figure 3, plate LXxvu1), is curved over at the end and 
pierced with a narrow, pear-shape hole through the tip. 

Another simple form is a flattened, shell-like piece of ivory, having 
the bottom curved or flat for resting on the surface of the cover, with a 
thin, flattened or oval upturned point, the outer side of which is gen- 
erally covered with etched patterns. Sometimes the inner surface is 
also ornamented in the same manner, Figure 8, plate Lxxyil1l, from 
Anogogmut; figure 10, plate Lxxvim, from Kushunuk, and figures 7 
and 9, plate Lxxvill, from Sfugunugumut, represent examples of this 
kind of guard. 
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In many cases these spear guards are made in the form of various 
animal figures. : 

Figures 72 and 73 represent a pair of beautifully made ivory guards 
from Kaialigamut. One of them (figure 72) has the broad outer sur- 
face carved to represent grotesque semihuman features, and the upper 
end represents the face of a seal, while on the two sides are the figures 
of white whales. On the other (figure 73), on both sides, are carved 
semihuman faces, and on each side is the figure of a seal in relief, and 
terminating in the head of a seal. 
These are all beautifully executed 
carvings. 

A guard from Cape Vancouver 
(figure 12, plate LXXv1i1) is in the 
form of a hand, with the palm 
pierced and a tuft of seal hair set 
in the back and held in place by a 
wooden plug. Another, from Cape 
Nome (figure 5, plate LXXVIII), is 
carved in the shape of the head of a white bear. A rounded guard with 
truncated end (figure 13, plate Lxxvur) is from Sfugunugumut. A 
specimen from Agiukchugumut (figure 11, plate Lx xvii) is in the form 
of the head and shoulders of a human being, with the hands repre- 
sented by a flipper etched on each shoulder. Another example from 
Cape Nome (figure 6, plate Lxxv1i1) is in the shape of the head of a 
white bear, with fragments of blue beads representing the eyes and 
another bead inlaid on the top of the head. 

On Nunivak island a somewhat different form of guard is made. It 
is carved 1n the shape of a seal or other animal, with the body some six 
or seven inches in length, and has 
a hole passing diagonally through 
the side, through which are passed 
the cross-cords. These figures 
then lie diagonally along the cover 
near the rail with the heads point- 
ing upward. 

Figure 14, plate LXXVIII, repre- 
sents one of these guards, which 
is in the form of a land otter. 

Figure 2, plate LXXVIII, shows an ivory guard, obtained at Kotzebue 
sound, of a pattern different from those generally used. The portion 
which rests on the cover of the kaiak is rounded above and tapers 
downward to a wedge-shape point; the upright part forms an obtuse 
point, which curves forward from the base. A similar guard, made 
from deerhorn, was obtained on Sledge island. 

For repairing broken ribs or for strengthening weak places in the 
frames of umiaks and kaiaks, strips of ivory or deerhorn are used as 


’ 
Fic. 72—Ivory spear guard for kaiak (3). 


Fia. 73—Ivory spear gnard for kaiak (3). 
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splices; holes are pierced through the ends, or a shoulder is left across 
the upper side to retain the lashings by which they are fastened. | Fig- 
ures 32 and 36, plate LXXxyIII, show examples of splices for use on 
umiaks, collected on Sledge island. 

A small deerhorn splice, from St Michael, intended for use on a kaiak, 
is shown in figure 31, plate Lxxvi1l. It is pointed oval in outline, and 
has holes along the middle to receive the lashing. 

A longer splice, from Chalitmut (figure 30, plate Lxxv111), is slightly 

hollowed below and convex on the outer side; it has two holes along 
' the central line, which is grooved on the convex surface; the latter is 
crossed by numerous incised lines to prevent the lashings from slipping. 

When paddling about among the broken ice in spring and autumn 
there is danger of the skin covering of the kaiak being cut at the bow 
by floating pieces of ice; to lessen this risk protectors are made from 
deerhorn and bound on the bow at the water line. 

Figure 27, plate LXXVIII, represents one of these protectors from 
Pikmiktalik; it is 74 inches long, and is excavated within so as to form 
a hollow shoulder. One end terminates in a hollow, spoon-shape 
point, which rests against the bow above the water line. The lower 
end has a bar of the material left across it, which rests against the 
bow below the water line, thus permitting the curve to enter the hollow 
but not to rest against the interior of the protector. Holes along the 
sides and three notches across the outer surface serve for the lashing 
by which it is attached to the bow of the boat. The sides are orna- 
mented with a conventional pattern of etched lines. 

A similar bow protector from Cape Nome (figure 28, plate LXXVIII) 
is made of deerhorn; it has holes along the sides for attaching it to the 
boat. This protector is not ornamented. 

The cross-cords for kaiaks are generally plain rawhide lines, but 
sometimes they are ornamented with beads carved from walrus ivory 
and strung on them. The commonest form of these represents an 
inflated sealskin float, generally alternated with round or elongated 
beads of ivory, and ornamented with etched patterns or having the 
surfaces of the beads pierced with round holes, in which are inserted 
small, black wooden pegs. 

Figure 1, plate LXxxvii1, represents one of these cords from King 
island. The ornaments strung along it are held in place by wooden 
wedges, inserted in the holes through which the cord passes. Examples 
of similar cords were collected at points from Bristol bay to beyond 
Kotzebue sound. 


TRADE AND TRADING VOYAGES 


According to traditions of the Unalit, the people on the coast of 
Bering strait, in ancient times, made regular summer trading voyages 
back and forth across the strait. Old men told me of having seen small 
pieces of cloth which had been brought by the people of East cape, 
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Siberia, and sold as curiosities to the American Eskimo, before the Rus- 
Sians took possession of the country. They also informed me that the 
use of tobacco was introduced among them, before they were brought 
into direct contact with white. men, by means of trade with their 
Asiatic neighbors, who brought across Bering strait small bundles, 
called “hands,” of Circassian leaf tobacco. 

In ancient times intertribal communication along the coast was irreg- 
ular and uncertain, owing to the hostile attitude of the people toward 
one another. For this reason trading was then confined to those villages 
which happened to be on friendly terms. Now the old barriers have 
been broken down, and active barter between the different communities 
has become a marked feature of their life. This is particularly the case 
among the people living between the Kuskokwim and Kotzebue sound. 
The numerous fur-trading stations which have been established among 
them, and the visits of trading vessels and whaling ships to the coast 
of Bering strait, have served to quicken and encourage among them 
the spirit of trade. In summer the people of Bering strait make visits 
to the head of Kotzebue sound and to the mouth of the Yukon, carry- 
ing the skins of tame reindeer purchased from the people of the Asiatic 
coast, for which they receive in barter skins of various fur-bearing 
animals that are used in turn for trading with vessels in Bering strait 
or with their Asiatic neighbors. For the latter purpose beaver and 
land-otter skins are the most highly prized, as the Chukchi of Siberia 
will always offer two full-size deerskins for one of either of the’skins 
named. They cut them into strips for trimming the collars of their 
deerskin coats, and use them also for trading with the Russians. 

Parties of traders from East cape, Siberia, and the Diomede islands 
also make yearly voyages to Kotzebue sound, where the Eskimo of 
Kowak and Noatak rivers hold a sort of summer fair. After the sea 
freezes in winter, the Eskimo, who have thus obtained a stock of rein- 
deer skins, start out with dogs and sledges to travel along the coast 
and barter for furs. In the winter of 1880 I met, on Norton sound, a 
sledge party of Eskimo, who were making a trading trip from Sledge 
island to Kotzebue sound. 

The Malemut along Kotzebue sound make trading trips southward 
to the Yukon, and even to their enemies, the Tinné, of Koyunkuk river. 
The Malemut are the most energetic and enterprising of all the people 
of this region. They are great traders, and are more courageous and 
domineering than most of the natives with whom they deal, and are 
m consequence much disliked by the people with whom they come in 
contact. 

When, in 187374, the reindeer suddenly left the shores of Norton 
sound, these people pushed on in family parties from point to point 
until, in 1877~78, they had reached Kuskokwim river, Nunivak island, 
and Bristol bay. 

During trading voyages there are carried from one part of the coun- 
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try to another beads and other articles of use or ornament, as well as 
pieces of jadeite, which material, according to some of the Eskimo, is 
found in the mountains inland from Kotzebue sound and also on Kaviak 
peninsula. Small articles, such as green and red paint and wooden 
dishes, were sent out from the lower Yukon; and the people of other 
localities who have a surplus of seal oil, dried fish, and skins of various 
animals, take them to points where’ they can be exchanged for other 
desirable commodities. 

During one winter at St Michael the skin of a Siberian squirrel was 
brought to me by an Hskimo living on Norton sound, he having 
obtained it on Bering strait. The skin must have come from the inte- 
rior of Siberia. z 

In the month of August, 1879, we were visited at St Michael by an 
umiak from Cape Prince of Wales, and another from King island. In 
July, 1881, a number of umiaks arrived from the former place. These 
all brought deerskins and tanned hides of seal and walrus for trade. 
The umiaks in full sail, crowded with fur-clad people, dogs, and their 
various possessions, made a very picturesque sight. Among the men 
were some Chukchi from the northern coast of Siberia. These were 
recognized by our officers, who had spent a couple of weeks with them 
earlier in the season. The Chukchi generally start out on their trad- 
ing voyages in May, traveling along the shore with dog sleds, hauling 
on them their umiaks, which are folded, until they reach open water, 
when the sleds are left at some point and the umiaks set up; then, tak- 
ing the dogs and goods on board, they coast along the shore of Bering 
sound and over to the American side. Some of them even visit the 
Russian fair at Ghigiga, near Anadyr river, during the winter to dis- 
pose of the furs they have gathered on their summer trading voyages. 

During one season an umiak came to St Michael from King island, 
but the people were poorly supplied with goods for trading, having 
only dried salmon and seal oil. As usual, they were very difficult to 
trade with on account of their slowness in closing a bargain. A man 
would bring in a bunch of dried fish, throw it on the floor, and then 
stand about as if he had no interest in anything going on, until asked 
what he wished; when the regular price was offered he would almost 
invariably refuse, and then a long talk would ensue, which ended either 
by his accepting what was offered or by taking away the fish. This 
slowness is common with these people. 

I was at a trading station on the head of Norton bay one winter 
when a Malemut chief wished to exchange some reindeer skins for 
various articles. It was in the evening, and after prolonged haggling, 
and changing one article for another, which lasted until 3 oclock next 
morning, half a dozen skins were finally bought from him. Weretired 
and were hardly in bed before the man came back to exchange for other 
things some of the goods which he had taken. Finally the trader put 
him off until next day, when he again occupied a couple of hours before 
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he was satisfied. This may be an extreme case, but it illustrates their 
general metheds of trading. 

In July, 1881, we found at Hotham inlet a row of over 150 conical 
lodges set up for over a mile along the beach, which were occupied 
by Malemut from Selawik lake and natives from Kowak and Noatak 
rivers. In 1880 Captain Hooper found about twelve hundred of these 
people encamped at Cape Blossom, but in 1881 the main camp had 
been located at Hotham inlet.. When we arrived there we saw a small 
trading schooner lying off the village, surrounded by umiaks three or 
four deep and the deck crowded by a dense mass of the Eskimo. 
Tobacco, drilling, knives, ammunition, and other small articles were 
used to buy from them the skins of reindeer, wolves, black bear, arctic 
hare, red, white, and cross foxes, etc. As we proceeded up the coast a 
number of umiaks were seen on their way to the camp at Hotham inlet, 
and at many points we saw umiaks on trading trips up the coast, and 
some of the people told. us that they had bought rifles and cartridges 
from the men of Cape Prince of Wales. 

At many places from Point Hope to Point Barrow we were offered 
whalebone, ivory, the skins of reindeer, mountain sheep, Parry’s mar- 
mot, whistlers, and many white and red fox skins. Whisky and car- 
tridges seemed to be about the only articles desired by these people in 
exchange. This was unfortunate, considering the fact that the object 
of our visit to the coast was to prevent the sale of these very articles 
to the natives. 

Near Cape Lisburne we met nine umiaks containing about one 
hundred people from Point Hope, who were on their way to the vicinity 
of Point Barrow to trade. Their dogs were running along the shore, 
keeping abreast of the boats but stopping occasionally to howl dolefully. 
We obtained two photographs of their camp near our anchorage. 

While we were anchored in Kotzebue sound in September, several 
umiaks passed on their way back to Cape Prince of Wales from a 
trading voyage up the coast. One came alongside the Corwin that 
had a huge sail made by sewing numberless pieces of deerskin into a 
strange patchwork. 

To show the difficulty attending the navigation of these frail boats in 
Bering strait I will state that, although we made six passages through 
the strait during the summer of 1881, only once was it clear enough from 
fog to permit the high land of both shores to be seen. Among the 
islanders of Bering strait the main articles they had for barter were 
coils of rawhide line, tanned sealskins, and handsomely made, water- 
proof sealskin boots. At Hast cape and along the Siberian coast, 
including St Lawrence island, the articles of trade among the Eskimo 
were walrus ivory, whalebone, and the skins of white foxes and rein- 
deer. The St Lawrence islanders make frequent trading voyages to 
the Siberian coast, where they obtain reindeer skins for clothing. 
Formerly these people went along the American coast as far as Cape 
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Nome, but this has not occurred recently. On a clear day the head- 
land on the Siberian skore is visible from St Lawrence island, some 
40 or 50 miles away. 

During the summer of 1879 the Tinné from Anvik, on the lower 
Yukon, descended the river in several umiaks and visited St Michael 
to exchange their wooden tubs and dishes for seal oil and other 
products of the coast district. 


UNITS OF VALUE AND MEASUREMENT—NUMERATION 
UNITS OF VALUE 


The skins of mammals, being the most valuable portable property 
among the Alaskan Eskimo, give the most convenient standard of 
value. In very early days, before the advent of the Russians about 
the Yukon district, the skin of the full-grown land otter was consid- 
ered the unit of value. Equaling it was the skin of the large hair seal. 

Of late years the skin of the beaver has replaced the otter skin as 
the unit of trade value. All other skins, furs, and articles of trade 
generally are sold as “‘a skin” and multiples or fractions of “a skin,” 
as it is termed. In addition to this, certain small, untanned skins, 
used for making fur coats or blouses, are tied in lots sufficient to make 
a coat, and are sold in this way. It requires four skins of reindeer 
fawns, or forty skins of Parry’s marmot or of the muskrat, for a coat, 
and these sets are known by terms designating these bunches. Thus: 


Four fawn skins = no-ukh'-kit. 
Forty Parry’s marmot skins = chi-gikh'-kit. 
Forty muskrat skins = i-lig!-i-witkh'-kit. 


The pelt of a wolf or a wolverine is worth several ‘‘skins” in trade, 
while a number of pelts of muskrats or Parry’s marmot are required 
to make the value of ‘a skin.” 

The foregoing terms are of the Unalit, but similar ones are in use 
among all the Eskimo of this region. 


UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 


All units of linear measurement among these people are based on 
body measurements—mainly of the hand and the arm, which form the 
readiest standards. - Such units of measurement are used also by them 
for gauging the size and length of all of their tools, implements, and, 
in fact, of nearly everything made by them. 

As the length of a man’s hands and arms are usually in proportion 
to the length of his body, it is evident that bows, arrows, spears, boat 
frames, etc, when made by him according to a fixed number of spans or 
cubits, will be in direct proportion to himself, and thus especially suit- 
able to his use, whether he be large or small. 
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The following terms are from the Unalit, and cover the units of 
measurement commonly in use, although others probably exist: 


Large, an-to!-tk. 
Small, mih!-t-lin/-u-tik. 


Ni-g’in’' is the measurement of the length of the mesh in the largest seal nets 
used for the large hair seal or mik-lik. It is found by measuring a line from the tip 
of the extended thumb of the right hand across the palm of the hand, the fingers 
being closed, 

Ni-ki-shun' nt-g’in’ is the mesh of the small salmon (nii-ka’) net. This is the dis- 
tance from the wrinkle or line dividing the first and second joints of the right fore- 
finger to the line midway between the base of the thumb and the forefinger. 

Tu-bukh-chun' ni-g’in' is the size of the mesh used for nets for the large sea whitefish 
(tu-buk’). It is found by taking the width of the extended first three fingers on the 
palmar surface at the ae 

Tiig-i-jik'-whtkh-chun' ni-g’in' is the size of the mesh for the large salmon (ttig-i- 
shik'-whik), and is measured from the base of the extended thumb along the inner 
surface of the hand to the tip of the extended first finger. 

I-ka'-thlu-tikh'-pikh-chun ni-g’in’ is the mesh for the herring seine (herring =‘-ka’- 
thlu-tikh'-pik). The width of the inner surface of the two extended first fingers at 
the first joint. 

Stokh-chun’ ni-g’in' is the mesh used in nets for the white whale (s’to'-ik). The tips 
of the extended thumbs are placed together and the measurement taken on the 
palmar surface across both extended hands along the line of the thumbs. 

Tun-tu-shun' ni-ghik', The length of the rawhide line used for a reindeer snare is 
obtained by passing the cord twice around the sole of the left foot and drawing the 
double loop up to the groin while sitting on the floor with feet extended. 

Kai-okh'-hlikh-chun' ni-g’in’ is the mesh used in nets for the Arctic hare (kai-okh'- 
hlik). It is determined by the width of the palm at the base of the fingers. 

A-kiij'-t. gikh-chun' ni-ghik'. The length “of the cord used for snaring ptarmigan 
(d-kij'-i-gik). The distance from the tip of the outstretched forefinger along the 
palm and the inner side of the forearm to the point of the elbow. 

Pé-lok'-téikh-chun' kii’-bvi-shd, the mesh used in nets for beaver (pd-lok'-tik). The 
distance around the head on a line with the middle of the forehead. 

U-niig'-ti-mun is the distance from the tip of the extended left thumb, with fingers 
closed, along the inside of the extended arm to the armpit. 

IC okh-kog'-t-nik, the distance measured from the end of the left thumb across the 
palm of the closed hand, thence along the upper side of the outstretched arm and 
across the chest to the inner end of the right collar bone. 

Tuj'-i-mun’, same as the last, but extended to the point of the right shoulder. 

I-ku'-yig-i-niig'-ti-miik, same as the last, but extended to the point of the right 
elbow, the right arm being extended and flexed at the elbow. 

L-qu'-yi-gig'-i-nik. This is the measurement used for making the stem, or bow- 
piece, of a kaiak. It is found by measuring from the tip of the extended forefinger, 
through the palm of the hand and along the inner side of the arm, to the point of 
the elbow, with the added width of the left forefinger, which is placed crosswise on 
the angle of the elbow. 

Ai -hig'-t-niik is a measurement need for making boot soles, the height of kaiak 
frames, etc. It is a span, or the distance between the outstretched tips of the 
thumb and the second finger of the right hand. 

Kin-# is the height of a man’s knees from the ground; used in making dog-sleds. 

Yiig'-ti-nik. The distance from the tip of the extended left thumb, along the arm, 
across the chest, and to UE tip of the extended right thumb. This is the most com- 


1 Ni-g'in' is the name given to the gauge used in measuring meshes of nets of any kind. 
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mon unit of measure used among these people. It is the regular measurement used 
for all objects having considerable length, such as rawhide lines, nets, cloth, ete. It 
is adopted by the fur traders, and is called a ‘fathom.’ By it cloth and other trading 
goods of that character are sold, the end of the article to be measured being taken 
in the left hand, with the extreme end opposite the tip of the left thumb, then the 
edge of the cloth is slid through the right hand and raised until it is drawn across 
the chest, under the chin, by the outstretched right hand; then the left hand drops 
its end and takes a new hold at the point of the right thumb, and so the operation 
is repeated until the desired length is obtained. 


CHRONOMETRY 


The Eskimo divide their time by moons, each moon being designated 
by the title of the most characteristic local phenomenon which accom- 
panies it. The following lists of months from various localities agree 
in this. By the ‘‘moons” all time is reckoned during the year, and dates 
are set in advance for certain festivals and rites. In addition to the 
moons, the year is frequently divided into four seasons according to the 
regular occupations that occur in each—but this is indefinite and irreg- 
ular as compared with the other method. 

In counting years they are referred to as winters—the winter being 
the most impressive part of each year in this high latitude. 

The following are Unalit terms: 

A year, dthl-hdn'-i. 

A moon, i-gha'-luk. 

Spring, w/-pi-nikh'-kik. 

Summer, ki-tk’'. 

Autumn, wh-shu'-tk. 

Winter, wk-shuk’. 

Long ago, t-ka’. 

Very long ago, ti-ka'-mi. 5 

Thirteen moons are counted to a year, but I failed, unfortunately, to 
obtain the complete series. In the following lists the moons arearranged 
as they correspond with our months; as a matter of course, this corres- 
poudence is not perfect, but is very close. 


January, WVi'-wik. ‘To turn about,” from an ancient game played with a top. 

February, Nai-ikh'-chik. Time first seals (nat/-yik’) are born. 

March, 7't-gig’t-lukh'-chik. The time of creeping on game. From the custom of 
hunting seals on the ice by stalking. 

April, Kip-nikh'-chik. The time of cutting off. From the appearance of sharp 
lines where the white of the ptarmigans’ bodies is contrasted with the brown of the 
new summer neck feathers which begin to appear at this time. 

May, Kai’-dkh-tig'-o-wik. Time for going in kaiaks. The ice opens at this time 
so that the hunters go out to sea in kaiaks. 

June, No-dkh'-chiig'-i-wik. Time of fawn hunting. 

July, Kon-in'-ni-g’e'-niit in-tj'~i-vi-tit. The time of geese getting new wing feathers 
(molting). 

August, Kuj'-u-gut in-ij'-i-vi-it. Time for brooding geese to molt. 

September, Am-i-ghai/-ghi-wik. The time for velvet shedding (from horns of rein- 
deer). 

October, Ku'-bvi-jikh-pig'-ti-wik, Time for setting seal nets. 

November, Uk'-whi-tig'-i-wik, Time for bringing in winter stores. 

December, Chaw'-i-tig'-ti-wik. Time of the drum—the month when the winter fes- 
tivals begin. 
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Very often several different names may be used to designate the 
same moon if it should chance to be at a season when different occu- 
patious or notable occurrences in nature are observed, and I have used 
the most common terms, 

On the lower Yukon, near Mission, the following terms are used for 
the moons: 


Jannary, U-i'-wik. The season for top-spinning and for running around the 
kashim. 

January (last part, and first part of February), A-ki-luh’ st-a/-qu-wik, Time of 
offal eating (from a-ki-likh-stakh-tok, ‘‘he boils offal”), This name comes from the 
scarcity of food likely to occur at this time and the necessity that arises during such 
periods to eat scraps of every description. Another name used for this moon is 
I-ga-luh'-likh, the cold moon. 

February-March, Kup-nikh-chiik. The time of opening the upper passageways 
into the houses. This term was said ta come from the time long ago when they 
claim it was much warmer than now and when the sun began to melt the snow a 
month earlier than at present. 

March-April, Tin'-ti-mi-dkh'-lhu-tig'-ti-wik. Birds come. 

April-May, Tin'-ii-mi-ag'-ti-wik. Geese come (tin-ti-mi-tik, goose). 

May-June, Mdn-it' dn-u'-tit. Time of eggs (mdn’ ik). 

June-July, Nik'-stig’-o-wik. Time of salmon (niik'-sik). 

July-August, U-ko'-go-li-sog'-ti-wik, Time for red salmon (u-kog'-o-lik). Also, Tin’- 
ti-mi-at’ in-u’-lit, Waterfowl] molt. 

August-September, Tin'-ti-mi-dt tiv-u'-vi-dt, Time for young geese to fly. 

September-October, Am-i-gai/-gu-wik. Time for shedding velvet (d-mi/-vik) from 
reindeer horns. 

October-November, Chup'-whik. Mush ice forms. 

November-December, Ka'-gi-tdgh’-ti-wik. Time of muskrats (ka-qi'-tak). 

December-January, Chai-tigh'-ti-wik. Time of the feast (chai‘ik). 


Among the Eskimo just south of the Yukon delta the following 
moons are recognized : 


January, Wi/-wik. Fromthe game with atop; also the time of a certain festival in 
which the dancers wear straw fillets stuck full of feathers. 

February, d-gdh-likh'-lik, The time of much moon (long nights). 

March, Un-dgh-o-wik. Time of taking hares in nets. 

April, Kup-nikh’-chiik, Time of opening summer doors. 

May, Tin-mi-dgh'-ti-wik. Arrival of geese. 

June, Chi-stigh’-i-wik. Time of whitefish. 

July, Tiig-i-yik'-pik ka-gu'-ti. The time of braining salmon. (The fish are struck 
on the head when lifted from the water.) 

August, Tin-ti-mi-wit in-w'-ti. Geese molt. 

September, Ku’-gi-yutl’ in-w'-ti. Swans molt. 

October, Tin-u'-tit. The flying away (migration of birds). 

November, Am’-t-gha'-ghiin. Time of velvet shedding (from reindeer horns). 

The name for December was not obtained. 


NUMERATION 
The following notes and numerals are from the Unalit Eskimo, but 
are typical of the system in use among all the Eskimo with whom I 
came in contact, except those of the Aleutian islands: 


Kit-stchi’, count. 
Kit-sichi’-nik, counting. 
Kit'-stchi-ok, he counts. 
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The intertribal communication between the mainland Alaskan Eskimo 
and the constant trade carried on among them have developed consider- 
able quickness in the use of numbers up to two or three hundred; this 
is quite general with, both old and young. Going beyond the numbers 
ordinarily used in trade, however, the most intelligent among them 
become quickly confused. 

In order for them to count correctly it is necessary to have the objects 
lying before them, and these are placed in groups of twenties as they 
are counted. If required to count abstractly they soon become con- 
fused after reaching one or two score; in this, however, there is great 
individual variation. About the Bering strait region most boys of 10 
or 12 years of age count objects very readily up to-one hundred and 
over, and some men can reach four hundred, but it is only among the 
most intelligent natives of this section that four hundred can be 
counted, and it is rare that attempt is made to exceed that number. 

The Eskimo system of counting is based on a series of fives, rising 
in this way to twenties. The fingers and toes furnish the counters for 
computing numbers, as is explained below. Among the Unalit Eskimo, 
as elsewhere among these people, there is great variability in indi- 
vidual power. The most intelligent men and boys can count very 
readily up to two hundred or more, while others seem incapable of 
counting to twenty without blundering and repeated mistakes, like a 
stupid, slow-witted child. At every mistake made by such persous 
they are compelled to return and commence at one again, being 
unable to hold the numbers clearly enough in mind to take them up at 
intermediate points. Not even the most intelligent among them seem 
capable of counting readily beyond the number of his fingers and toes 
without the aid of objects directly before him. For this purpose I 
usually provided gun caps or matches, which served very conveniently 
as markers. 

In counting such small objects they commonly placed them in groups 
of five, and as four of these were completed they were swept into a 
single large group of twenty; in this way successive twenties were 
completed and kept separately. 

When making twenty the person would sometimes count the fives, 
commencing each time at one, but the most intelligent usually counted 
on to twenty, using the numerals of the regular series as given in the 
list. When an Eskimo was asked to count up to twenty without using 
fingers or toes, his eyes would seek, involuntarily, for something with 
which to tally, and even when asked to count five his eyes would turn 
at once to one of his hands, though he might make no visible use of his 
fingers. 

In using the fingers and toes for counting, the closed hands are held in 
front of the waist, palms down, and thumbs near together. Commenc- 
ing with the little finger of the right hand, as one, they pass to the left, 
opening or extending each finger in succession as its number is called 
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until the right thumb, or number five, is reached. Passing thence to 
the little finger of the left hand for six, the fingers of this hand are 
opened successively until the left thumb and ten are reached. As ten is 
said the two hands, thumbs near together and fingers all outstretched, 
palms down, are extended a little from the body. Then the right foot is 
advanced a little and the right forefinger points at the little toe of that 
foot as the counter says dt-khakh/-tok. This word ordinarily means ‘it 
goes down,” and is used here both to indicate the descent in counting 
from hands to feet as well as having, at times, an acquired meaning in 
this connection of eleven. The toes are counted from right to left until 
the right great toe is reached, when both hands with open fingers, 
palms down, are extended toward the right foot, which is advanced a 
little more as the counter announces fifteen. The counter then lets the 
left hand fall by the side and points at the left great toe, saying, gukh/-tok, 
meaning “it goes over,” and sometimes conveying in this connection 
the acquired meaning of sixteen, as well as the going “‘over” of the 
count from one side of the body to the other. The other toes of the left 
foot are then enumerated from right to left, and as the small toe is 
reached, if the person be sitting, he extends both feet in front of him, 
doing the same with his hands, palms down, and says twenty; if he be 
standing, then the open hands are extended downward with a slight 
motion and the number is spoken. 

The use of dt-khakh'-tok and gukh'-tok for numerals, as given above, 
is not uncommon among the intelligent people who are able to count 
readily up to twenty in a single series of numerals. Among the igno- 
rant and slow-witted twenty is reached by making up four series of num- 
bers running from one to five. In cases of this kind these two words 
are used between ten and eleven and fifteen and sixteen, simply to 
convey their regular meaning. They are most commonly used in count- 
ing the fingers and toes, when their application is quite natural; but 
often they are used in counting various other objects, and seem to be 
in a transitional state toward becoming the regularly recognized numer- 
als. When used as numerals, as noted above, their meaning in that 
sense seems to be recognized by everyone. 

Two is usually mél/-vi-ghik, but it is often replaced by ai/-pa, which 
means second, or a pair. This latter word is used commonly to desig- 
nate one of a pair, such, for instance, as in speaking of the close friend 
of another person, who is referred to as his ai/-pd. The name for the 
right arm and hand taken together is téi-hlik!-pike 

The term for five is té-hli/-mik. The right hand alone is called 
tii-hlik'-pim ai/-hi (ai'-hik = hand, either right or left). 

Nine is ko/-lin-o-gho-tai’-lin-un, from ko-lin’, ten, and tai/-tik, not, or 
lacking; i. e., ten lacking one. 

Ko-lin’, ten, is from ko-hli’, the upper half or the upper part of the 
body, or the count of the fingers. The word half is ko/-kédn. 

Twenty is yu-i/-nik, trom yuk, man, and means ‘a man completed.” 
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When the person reaches twenty he will very often say yu-i-nakh'-tok, 
meaning “the man is finished.” If he is asked how many fingers and 
toes he has counted he will reply “yu-i/-nik.” 

When forty is reached a singular change takes place in the naming 
of the twenties. For instance, forty is mdl/-a-ghu-i'-pi-dk, from miil’-t- 
ghik, two, and i/-pi-dk, a set of animal’s Jegs and paws, with the toes, 
this last coming from 7/-pik, the name given to the combined leg, foot, 
and toes of any mammal. Thus forty becomes ‘“‘two sets of animal’s 
paws.” In this way each succeeding twenty is designated by combin- 
ing one of the cardinal numbers with ?¢/-pi-k up to four hundred. At 
this point a change occurs, and the idea of a man is combined with that 
of the animal, as follows: Tour hundred is yu-i/-ndém yum i-pi’. This 
may be analyzed as follows: yu-i/-ndém, twenty; ywm, of a man’s; 7-pi’, 
sets of paws; or, “twenty sets of man’s paws,” this meaning twenty 
times twenty. 

The following tables of Unalit numerals, with explanatory notes and 
the facts already given, will render plain their system of counting. 

The first column in the first table gives the numerals as commonly 
used when counting the fingers and toes; the second column gives the 
forms used in counting exterior objects or to express a complete num- 
ber. These two sets of numbers are sometimes interchangeably used, 
so that no invariable custom defines their usage. 


INSU LEE 05 SEAS Or Moca gen IAS d-lau'-tsik. 

2. mal’-ti-ghiik, or ai'-pd....-.-..--.. mil-ti-ghik, or ai'-pa. 

Si pine-aahurile) cea -toc eee es eee pin-ai’-yun. 

AP RGU an alt mais belorala'ase Sea sta’-miin, 

Ds TERRE 2S oc eee ces se aes téi-hli'-miin. 

6. a-ghu-bin'-ghitk =... 2.2. .00-05 +20 a-ghu-bin'-lign. 

7. mil-ti-ghun'-lign ......----.------ midl-ti-ghun'-lign. 

8. pin-at-yun'-lign... 2. --26 nas -=- pir-ai-yun'-lign. 

9, ko'-lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-iim...--.. ---- ko'lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-iin. 
LOM 0=Urtls. steise <meescemenise me atee ae ko-lin'. 
ll. dt-khakh'-tok, or d-taw'-tstk....-.. ko-la’' d-tau'-tsi-muk chi'-pi-tok. 

12. ai’-pa, or midil'-ti-ghtik ....-..----. ko-ld' miil-u-qu'-nik chi'-pi-tok. 

13. pin-a'-shu-tik ........-...-------- ko-la@’ pin-ai'-yun-ik chi'-pi-tok. 

1 er CAE (Uf dees ee Sepe oes aeons ko-la’ sta'-min-ik chi-pi-tok. 

15. d-ki/-mi-dk, or td-hli/-mik .....--. ko-la’ té-hli-miin-tk chi-pi-tok. 
LG gikth!-10h) Sos es 20s a eer ko-la' a-ghu-bin'-lign-ik cht-pi-tok. 
17. ai'-pa, or mil’-ti-ghiik ........---. ko-lia' méil-ti-ghun'-lign-tie chi-pi-tok. 
18. pitta! slink... 2 2 ne p win wie sel ko-la’ pin-ai'-yun-lign-ik chi-pi-tok. 
LOBE INUIC aictere wim. ame ~ clo meets pe te ko-la’ ko-lin'-o-gho-tai'-lin-dg'-a-’ tik. 
20. yu-i'-niik, or tdé-hli'-mik .....-.--. yu-i-niik, 
PHS GE TTR 2:1) A a aR Rea Se yu-i'-nik d-tau'-tsi-miik chip'-hlu-ku, 
22. ai’-pd, or miil'-ti-ghiik ....-.---.-. yu-t-niik mal-ti-ghun'-tk ehip'-hlu-ku, 
23. pin-a'-shu-wk 2.2... 0200-2 22s cane yu-v'-niik pin-ai'-yun-ik chip'-hlu-ku, 
BS OIC) eo i oe Rs a yu-i'-nitk sta'-min-tk chip'-hlu-ku. 
DEMURE Gi sia ma. <Sn.c ae -- Jone eee yu-i'-niik td-hli'-min-ik chip'-hlu-ku. 
26. a-ghu-bin-ghiik ......-.-...-...-- yu-t'-nitk a-ghu-bin'-lign-tk chip'-hlu- ku. 


27. mal'-ti-ghun’-lign ......-.-.--.---- yu-i'-niih mal-ti-ghun'-lign-ik chip'-hli-ku, 


28. pin-ai-yun'-lign ....-. 22.22.22 2+. yu-i'-niik pin-ai-yun'-lign-ik chip'-hlu-ku, 
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29. ko’-lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-tim ...-...---+ yu-i!-nitk ko-lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-og’-ti-g'itk — chip'- 
hlu-ku. 
BU SEU (ese AR Aae ee cone eo acorn nc yu-i'-niile ko-lin'-tk chip-hlu-ku. 


40. mil'-ti-ghu-i'-pi-ak. 
50. médl!-ii-ghu-i'-pi-ik ko-lin'-tk chip'-t-hlu'-ku, 
60. pin-ai'-yun v-pi-ak. 
70. pin-ai'-yun i/-pi-dik ko-lin'-tk chip'-i-hlw'-ku. 
80. sta’-mun i/-pi-dk. 
90. sta!-mun i/-pi-tik ko-lin'-tk chip'~i-hlw'-ku. 
100. té-hli'-mun i'-pi-dk. 
400. yu-i/-ndim yum i-pi'. 

Tt will be noted that numerals above ten in the second column have 
the verb chi’-pi-tok, signifying “it is added,” or “additional.” Thus 
ko-la’ d-taw-tst-mik chi!-pi-tok means, literally, ‘to ten one is added.” 
Above twenty the verb chip/-hlu-ku, or chip’-i-hlu-ku, is used, meaning 
‘is added of the next.” Thus yu-i! nik d-tau'-tsi-mik chip'-hlu-ku 
means, literally, ‘“ twenty, and one is added of the next.” 

The ordinal numbers are as follows: 


INS) Som Ss aeenne ec oiee Sect chi-ok'-hlik. 

scr! Soo g eoee. coeecOEreS kin-ok'-hlik. 
Mhirdvassse= coco ---iaoe = pin-a'-shu-iit. 

TQS A Noe SoS ae Ec oeeaae sta'-mit. 

TVS o6cd Reon seaer ia cae ta-hli'-mit. 

Siig Wine seine se ob poeer saet a-ghu-bin'-ghit. 

Seventhieasss-m rises aes mal -t-ghun'-li-ghiit. 

By Oe Deere) pete tere iret pin-ai-yun'-li-ghit, 

Inf Shes dom oece sssoeoe _.-- ko'-lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-o-t. 

Menthe sone esc a<ce ee ko'-lin-o-tit'. 

Mlev.enthieeee= anor ee~ n= ko-lim’ chip'-nii-gha. 

Mn Glbihtl ee ese eace seer eces ko'-lin miail-ti-ghu'-gii-nik chip'-nin-ut. 
AMibin lst Seeeen Soeeee neo ko'-lin pin-ai'-yu-nik chip'-nin-ut. 
Fourteenth ........-..----- ko'-lin sta’'-méin-ik chip'-nin-ut. 

BteONGD == == eence mee a =ne a-ki'-mi-a'-ghiit. 

Steger VN Sho iee SOR Oo eee ii-ki'-mi-agm' chip'-nii-gha. 

Seventeenth -.----..--.---. a-ki/-mi-aike méil-ti-ghu'-gii-nik chip'-nin-ut. 
Highteenth ..-.....-------- a-ki'-mi-ak pin-ai'-yu-nik chip'-nin-ut. 
Nineteenth ........-.------ d-ki/-mi-ak sta'-mdn-tk chip'-nin-ut. 
Twentieth i-ki/-mi-ak td-hli!-mdin-tk chip'-nin-ut, or yu-v-nat. 
hiniieul seeteseeceeee yu-i/-niik ko'-lin-ik chip'-nin-tk. 
orhiethies-.o2-4neee seme mial-ti-ghuk! v'-pi-a'-ghut. 

(Bittle bbe saese <2 ee mil-ti-ghuk! i'pi-ak ko'-li-mik chip'-nin-uik. 


The numerals of repetition are: 


(Os eon Se Ree ae Asc d-taw'-tsikh ku'-mik. e 
TBs Se arceae = ace mil’ -~ti-ghtkh ku'-qui-nik. 

SHCES TUITNOSE se am = mated <m =i pin-ai'-yiikh ku'-nik. 

Four times......-.--. .-----sta'-mitkh ku'-ntk. 

iVOruneke er = == seer td-hli'-mtikh ku'-nitk. 

PIRUIMOS oe css see sere d-ghu-bin'-likh ku'-nik. 

BEVOD GMOS: 229 -- «==. mdl-ti-ghun'-lViikh ku! -nik. 

Bight times.--.-.-----...--. pin-ai-yun'-likh ku'-nik, 

BIRO tIMOS = o< = seseccceer ko'-lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-okh ku'-nik. 


ESO i 2 eae a ko'-lin-okh ku'-ntk, 
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Mlexen'times: 2... ---./s2226- ko'-la @& tau'-tsikh ku'-nitk. 
‘Dyvelvevtimresy .. 5.555 e5- sa ko'-la mal’-ti-ghitkh ku'-nik. 

Thirteen times. ..-....---.. ko'-lé pin-ai'-ytikh ku'-nik. 

Fourteen times....--..----- ko'-la sta’-mitkh kw'-nik. 

Fifteen times’. 22.2: seese5 ko'-la té-hli'-miikh ku'-nitk. 

Sixteen times) 5222 2. s22-ee ko'-la d-ghii-bin-likh leu! -nik. 
Seventeen times...--..-----. ko'-ld méil-ti-ghun'-litkh ku’-nik. 
Eighteen times... -....-. .-..ko!-ld pin-ai-yun'-likh kw'-nik, 
Nineteen times.. ......-..-ko'-ld ko-lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-okh kw'-nik. 
Twenty times ....-.....--.-yu-i/-ntikh ku'-mitk. 

Thirty times --.-....--...--.yu-i'-ntik ko'-lin-tikh ku'-nik, 

Forty times ..-.....-. ..---.médl-ti-ghiik i'-pi-tikh kii'-mik, 

Fifty times ........-..-.---médl'-ii-ghiik i/-pi-tikh ko-lin-okh kit’-nik, 
Sixty, (MMesweo] ass =e er sen pin-a'-yun wv -pi-akh kw'-nik. 


The distributive numerals are: 


One to each .-...-...-..----@-tau'tsi-6 kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Two to each ....-..-...---.méil/-ti-ghu ka-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Phree/toegehiee.<os2es.=-em pin-a'-shu-o kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Four to each......--..-.---sta-mdn ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Hive to each o.oo. a are ta-hli'-mdn ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku, 

Six toeach..- --.242-52-\= a-ghu-bin'-likh-kok ka‘-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Seven to each......-.--. .---mdl-ti-ghun' likh-kok ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Hight to each.-..-......--. pin-ai'-yun-likh-kok ka'-ghakh’-lu-ku. 

Nine qOvekeh= -os sass ste ko'-lin-o-gho-tai'-lin-okh'-kok ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Men toweachs=2-- 32555526 ko-lin-okh-kok ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Eleven to each. .-...---.--- ko-la d-tau'-tsi-mik chip'-ninkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Twelve to 6ach ..........-- ko-ld mdl-ti-ghun'-tk chip'-ninkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Thirteen to each ...-....---ko-ld pin-ai'-yun-ik chip'-ninkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku, 

Fourteen to each....-..----. ko-la sta-mdn’-ik chip-ninkh kd-ghakh’-lu-ku. 

Fifteen to each ........-..- ko-li td-hli'-miin-ik or, a-ki'-mt-akh! ka-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Sixteen to each ....-.-.-...d-ki'-mi-ak d-tau'-ist-mitk chip'-ninkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Seventeen to each..---..-.- d-ki'-mi-ak mal-ti-ghun'-ikh chip'-niikh ka-ghakh'-lu-ku, 

Eighteen to each. .... .. ....d-ki/-mi-ak pin-ai'-yun-tk chip'-ninkh ka-ghakh -lu-ku. 

Nineteen to each ........--. &-Ii'-mi-dk sta'-mdn-ik chip'-niikh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Twenty to each ............d-ki/-mi-dk té-hli'-min-ik chin'-ninkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku, or 
yu-i'-nam ka-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Thirty tojeach =. 2222-2 ea. yu-i'-nitk ko'-lin-tk ka-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Forty to each. 2. 2.225524. mil -ti-ghu-i'-pi-a'-ghi ka-ghakh’-lu-ku, 

Pitty toeach-2_.. 22s2-c-es mil’ -ti-ghu-i'-pt-ak ko'-lin-tk kd-ghakh’-lu-ku. 

Four hundred to each.. .--- yu-i-niim i'-pi-itim kd-ghakh'-lu-ku, 


Following are a number of miscellaneous terms bearing on numeration: 


How. many? 5.252222 eeeees Kéif’-chi-w'-tit ? 
Severalic. S$. 2.0 ..con-e pee kaf'-chi-khdin. 

One wonly. 2222. 2 -2-a5-seeeee a-tau'-tsi-khik. 
MOONY 2s. osu. oaeeS miil-ti-ghu'-khik. 
Plime sTONI = si: 2-62-25 ae pin-ai'-yu-khin. 
Four only ..................sta'-md-khan. 

LPI) gall et ec ti-hli'-ma-khéin. 

SEL OLN) 42330 ee d-qho-bin'-li-khdn 
Sian O11 \ 2 a ee midl-ti-ghwn'-li-khdn. 
DEN - pii-ai-yun'-li-khan, 
NMOIOU Vieaiee om 0. ko-lin'-o-gho-tai'-lin-o-khan. 


JG Oil apes ko-li'-khdn. 
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Bufieem onli sit see eee cence ae t-Ki'-mt-a'-khiin. 
Pyrentyconly: qs aa s22 ps eeeeeenisapests eae yu-v nd-Khiin, 

Horty onlyas sic c5 a2 ho cs shee lps Soe eee ence mil’ ~ti-ghuk w-pt-a'-khiin. 
One-half Gnilengsth) is: 2255- se sista cee ee ae ko-kéin'-td- kin'-ti-qha. 
One-half (in’quantity)... 22 2--22- -2.2-22--e-2.- au-tlh'-ha, or au-ilh’-ii-huk, 
A part or portion, in length or quantity....-...au-ulh’-iik. 

AMS 3 eis Pose eles cee sy wee restacars able Male. td médn’. 

OCS se Sno ae ae aes een ao bem Seno a eres pi-ttik. 


For purposes of barter four skins of the reindeer fawn—just enough 
to make a fur coat or parkie—are tied in a bunch and called a “ parkie 
of fawn skins.” The following set of numerals is used in counting 
these sets of fawn skins or parkies: 


One parkie of fawn skins. .......----- d-taw'-tsi-kiit, 

Two parkies of fawn skins .......-... mal'-ti-ghu'-i-hiit. 

Three parkies of fawn skins. .....--..pin-a-shu’-i-hiit. 

Four parkies of fawn skins. --.....---. sta-mai'-kit. 

Five parkies of fawn skins. ...-......td-hli’-mai-kit. 

Six parkies of fawn skins ...--....-.. a-ghu-bin'-likh-kit. 
, Seven parkies of fawn skins..--..--.-. miil-ti-ghun'-likh-kit. 

Eight parkies of fawn skins..-.-.-..-.. pir-ai-yun'-likh-kit, 

Nine parkies of fawn skins........--. ko'-lit-o-gho-tai'-lin-olh’-Kiit. 

Ten parkies of fawn skins............ ko'-li-kiit. 

Eleven parkies of fawn skins. .-...-.. ko'-li-kit d-tau'-tsi-nik chip'-t-tut. 

Twelve parkies of fawn skins .....--- ko'-li-kiit mil-it-ghu'-i-nile chip’ -i-tut. 
Thirteen parkies of fawn skins. ......ko'-li-kiit pin-a-shu'-i-nik chip'-i-tut. 
Fourteen parkies of fawn skins ..---.. ko'-li-kiit sta-mai'-nik ehip’-i-tut. 

Fifteen parkies of fawn skins -.....-. ko'-li-kiit té'-hli-mai'-nike chip'-i-tut, ov d-ki'-mi- 

ahh! -keitit, 
Sixteen parkies of fawn skins.....-.. d-ki'-mi-akh-hit d-tau-tst'-nih chip'-i-tut. 
Seventeen parkies of fawn skins ot -mi-dkh-kit mel-ti-ghu'-i-nile chip'-i-tut. 
Highteen parkies of fawn skins ...-.- G-ki/-mi-Cich- leit pin a-shw'-i-nik chip'i-tut. 
Nineteen parkies of fawn skins. ...-.- d-hi'-mi-dkh- iit sta-mav/-nik chip'-i-tut. 
Twenty parkies of fawn skins.-...--- i ki'-mi-dkh-hiit td’-hli-méu'-nile chip'-i-tué, or 
yu-v-nakh-kik. 
Forty parkies of fawn skins..... ---- mal -ii-ghu-i'-pt-akh!-kik. 
Sixty parkies of fawn skins .......... pin-ai'-yun v-pi-akl’-kik. 


VILLAGES AND HOUSES 


The &skimo villages of western Alaska are located with reference to 
proximity to hunting and fishing grounds and to the most favorable 
landing place for their kaiaks and umiaks that may be found. The 
sites vary greatly, from the head of some beautifully sheltered cove to 
the precipitous face of a rocky slope, as on Sledge and King islands. 
Formerly, the constant danger from hostile raids caused the people to 
choose locations for their dwellings which were easy of defense. This 
is demonstrated by the sites of ruins on the coast of Bering sea and the 
ruins of former Eskimo villages on the Arctic coast of Siberia, north- 
westward of Bering strait. 

These ancient villages were built usually on the highest points of 
islands, near the shore, or on high capes or peninsulas commanding 
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a wide view over both sea and land. Formerly, as at present, the vil- 
lage was usually an irregular group of semi-subterranean houses built 
about a large central building, called by the Unalit, kéj’-i-gi. This term 
corresponds to the name kashim' of the fur traders, which has been 
used throughout this paper to designate structures of this kind. 

These buildings are on the same general plan as the dwelling houses, 
but are much larger and are used as the central point of the village 
social life. They are ordinarily made large enough to contain all the 
villagers, besides guests that may come during festivals. In some of 
the villages, however, where the number of inkabitants is considerable, 
two or more of these buildings are constructed. Their size is neces- 
sarily limited by the material available, which is mainly drift logs cast 
up along the shore. The people of the lower Yukon have a tradition 
that there formerly existed below Ikogmut a village that contained 
thirty-five kashims; at present there are many villages in which there 
are two of these buildings. 


WINDOW 
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Fic. 74—Plan of house at St Michael. 


Snow houses, so common among the Eskimo of Greenland anu other 
eastern regions, are known in Alaska only as temporary shelters erected 
by hunters when out on short excursions from their village during 
winter; they are termed dn-i-gu-yuk', and their use is familiar to all of 
the Eskimo, although they are so rarely constructed. 

On Kowak river there are villages in which the Eskimo have adopted 
from their Tinné neighbors the use of conical lodges for summer use, 
and it is worthy of note that the former appear to have adopted other 
customs from the same souree. On Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers the 
contrary is the case; there the Tinné have adopted many of the Eskimo 
customs and usages, while the Eskimo appear to have derived very little 
from their Tinné neighbors. 

The Eskimo of the Kuskokwim and northward to the vicinity of 
Bering strait have summer villages, built in a more or less permanent 
manner, to which they resort during the fishing season. From Kotze- 
bue sound northward the people use tents or skin lodges while at their 
fishing stations in summer. 


1 This term is derived from the word kaj'-i-gim=“ my’kaj'-i-gi.”” 
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A typical dwelling house used by the people of St Michael is con- 
structed by building a rectangular framework of logs, 8 or 9 feet high 
in the middle and 5 feet at the sides; this is covered with smaller logs 
or rude slabs, over which earth is thrown to a thickness of 3 or 4 
feet. Raised platforms occupy three sides of the single room and are 
used for sleeping places, commonly by a family on each side. The front 
of the room has a low, arched oorway leading in from the outer coy- 
ered entry, which is used only in summer, when a bearskin hangs over 


Fic. 75—Storehouse at St Michael. 


the doorway as a curtain; in winter this entrance is closed and an 
underground passage or tunnel leads from the outer end of the covered 
entry way to a point below the floor just inside the summer door. The 
place on each side of the door, or an unoccupied platform on one side of 
the room, is used for the storage of bags of seal oil, wooden dishes, tubs, 
or other domestic utensils, and of articles of food. Figure 74 is a sec- 
tion plan of one of these houses. Each family has a small saucer-shape 
clay lamp burning near its platform. On the earthen floor directly 
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under the smoke hole is a fireplace, where cooking is done; this usu- 
ally has a flat slab of stone set edgewise in the floor on the side toward 
the doorway to serve as a wind-break for preventing drafts from striking 
directly on the fire. 

Many of the houses are built with a long, low, covered passageway, 
used both in winter and in summer, and the underground entrance is 
omitted; some houses are very narrow and have only one wide sleeping 
bench at the rear end, where one or two families are accommodated. 

In some cases the entrance passage above ground is large enough to 
serve as a storeroom, but usuaily every household is the owner of a 
storehouse. Where timber is scarce, as in the country between Cape 
Vancouver and the mouth of the Kuskokwim, these are built of turf. 
At Point Barrow underground storerooms, with a trap in the roof, 
were seen. At St Michael storehouses are erected on four stout posts, 
made from drift logs, set firmly in the ground and projecting 10 or 12 
feet, forming an equal-sided quadrangle. About 5 feet from the ground 
the hewed ends of timbers are inserted to form parallel stringers, on 
which are laid roughly hewed sticks for a floor, the ends projecting 
2 or 3 feet on either side. To form the walls rough planks are fitted, 
with their ends locked by means of notches. The top is covered with 
sticks similar to the flooring, on which is placed a grass thatch or 
sometimes a covering of earth. The doorway in front, 25 to 3 feet 
square, is framed beside one of the corner posts by a roughly hewed 
cap and jamb; the door is of rough plank, on rawhide hinges, fastened 
by a stout cord. 

Outside on the projecting ends of the floor are laid the sledge, kaiak, 
and other objects belonging to the owner, while the inside serves as a 
receptacle for food supplies and other perishable articles. 

The accompanying illustration (figure 75) gives a good idea of a 
typical storehouse of this character. 

Where timber is abundant, as on the lower Yukon, these storehouses 
are more elaborately constructed, being raised from 6 to 8 feet above 
the ground, with the posts arranged and held in place in the same 
manner as in those at St Michael. The front and rear walls are made 
of well-hewed planks, set upright, with an oval door in the center of 
the front, access to which is gained by a notched log. The ends of the 
floor logs project in front far enough to support separate cross sticks, 
forming a narrow outside platform. On the sides, the planks forming 
the walls are placed horizontally. The roof has a double pitch, and is 
usually made of bark held in place by cross sticks or other weights. 
The upright planks that form the front and rear of these structures 
are held in position by crosspieces extending between the corner posts, 
as shown in plate LXXXt. 

In addition to the storehouses, every village has elevated frames 
upon which sledges and kaiaks may be placed; this is necessary, owing 
to the number of dogs in every village and the danger of their eating 
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the rawhide covers of the kaiaks and the lashings of the sledges. 
These frames are formed usually of two horizontal, parallel poles, or 
small logs, raised on posts with forked ends or mortised into the 
timber, their size and Strength depending on the abundance of neces- 
Sary inaterial. 

Kashims are common everywhere among the Eskimo and have been 
adopted by the adjacent Tinné of lower Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers. 
They vary in size according to the number of inhabitants in the village. 
The material used for these Structures is driftwood, consisting of logs 
and poles which float down the rivers in spring and are strewn along 
their banks or carried to sea and scattered along the coast during the 
following summer. Spruce is the most common variety. The logs are 
usually deprived of their bark by friction and are seasoned by exposure. 
Logs 15 or 20 inches in diameter are not uncommon, and some are 
found reaching 30 feet in length; as a rule, however, the timbers are 
much smaller. 

In constructing a kashim the logs are laid in the form of a square 
to the height of 7 or 8 feet; from thence they are drawn in on every 
side, in alternate courses, until the last are Short, and surround a square 
opening in the roof, directly over the middle of the room, and from 9 to 
12 feet above the floor, forming a frame for the. smoke hole, which is 
about 2 or 24 feet in width. If the building is small, it is covered with 
a heavy layer of earth, but if large, a crib-work is built around it, held 
together by a frame, so as to inclose the building and form a double 
wall, inside of which is thrown a heavy layer of earth, 

The floor is usually of hewed planks laid close together, and occupies 
about one-third of the area of the room, in the shape of a Square in the 
center; it is laid on sills at the end so that the planks can readily be 
taken up; below these there is a pit from 3 to 4 feet deep, in which the 
fire is buill to heat the room for sweat baths, or at rare intervals in 
winter; but usually the heat from the bodies of the oceupants keeps the 
temperature so high that they remain nude, or partly so, much of the 
time, even in winter. Other planks usually cover the ground back to 
the walls, although in many places, especially where wood is scarce, the 
floor of this portion of the room consists merely of the earth, beaten 
hard. The entrance consists of a long, roofed passage, built of logs 
and covered with earth; the outer end of this is faced with planks, 
over which is a square, round, or arched doorway leading into the room 
i summer, when it is closed only by a bearskin curtain. In winter 
this entrance, which is above the ground, is closed tightly, and around 
hole in the floor near the outer end of the upper passage leads through 
a low tunnel, along which the people pass on their hands and knees to 
the fire pit, and thence through a circular or oval hole to the middle of 
the room. 

These rooms are from 12 to 25 feet Square. Around the inside, about 
4 feet from the floor, extends a bench, hewed from a single log, 15 to 18 
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inches wide and usually from 4 to 6 inches in thickness, or left half 
rounded below; this heavy bench is supported by stout sticks placed 
diagonally across the corners of the room, and is used as a sleeping 
place, also as a seat during festivals and at other times. 

At the back of the room, supported on an upright post from 2 to 3 
feet high, a lamp is kept burning, by public contribution, at all times 
when the kashim is gloomy. <A gut-skin cover is used over the smoke 
hole at all times, except when the fire is burning in the pit, or when the 
heat becomes too oppressive. 

The accompanying illustration (figure 76) shows the outside of the 
kashim at St Michael, with the long passageway of logs. <A sectional 
plan of one of these buildings is given in figure 77. _ 


bic. 76—Kashim at St Michael. 


Pikmiktalik was a very populous place in the days when reindeer 
were plentiful along this coast, some ten or fifteen years previously to 
my residence in this region; but in 1878 only two or three families 
remained, and the kashim and other houses were falling to pieces. 

Pastolik, near the Yukon mouth, is the southernmost settlement of 
the Unalit, and its buildings are typical. Ascending the Yukon and 
passing several unimportant little villages, the first characteristic 
settlement of the Yukon Eskimo is reached above Andreivsky. From 
that point up the river the towns are similar to one another, consisting 
of winter houses and kashims built on the ordinary plan, and of large, 
loosely built summer houses of hewed planks on an inner framework, 
with sloping roofs. 
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The village of Starikwikhpak above Andreivsky, is built on a high 
bank of the Yukon in the midst of a thick growth of tall alders and 
cottonwoods, and contains about forty people. 

Next above is Razbinsky, containing some twenty-five houses and 
two kashims. It is the largest existing village of the Yukon Eskimo, 
and the only one seen that was arranged with any degree of regu- 
larity. There the winter and summer houses are built together, and 
the rude alignment of the summer houses is evidenced in the illustra- 
tion (plate LXxxir). The summer houses front a small creek which 
flows into the Yukon at that point. Back of them, in a more regular 
arrangement, are most of the winter houses. Near one end of this 
row are two kashims, and immediately back of them is the graveyard, 
the latter forming a part of the village and becoming so offensive in 
summer that it is impossible at times for the fur traders to camp in 
the vicinity. 

The summer houses at this place and all along the Yukon up to 
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Fic. 77—Section of kashim at St Michael. 


Paimut, the upper Eskimo village on the river, are alike built of heavy 
slabs and planks split and hewed from drift logs. 

Plate LXxxu, from a photograph, is a view taken at Razbinsky in 
winter, showing the tops of some winter houses in the foreground and 
a row of plank summer houses in the background. 

The summer houses throughout this part of Alaska vary so slightly 
in the details of their construction that a description of those seen at 
Razbinsky will serve as typical of all in that region. The front and 
rear ends are constructed of roughly hewed planks set upright; the 
sides are of horizontal timbers hewed and loosely fitted. About five 
feet from the ground a log extends from side to side of the structure, 
resting upon two posts in the middle, with braces at either end, hav- 
ing their ends set in the ground, and connected by similar logs which 
extend from front to rear along the eaves. 

In some houses the braces at the front and rear are replaced by two 
tall poles set in the ground midway between the corners, two or three 
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yards apart and projecting several feet above the top of the roof. 
Lengthwise over the top of the house extend hewed sticks which hold 
in position the upright posts and the logs that bind the upright planks. 

The use of crosspieces fastened at each end to the top of upright 
timbers is a common method adopted by the Eskimo of Norton sound 
and the lower Yukon for binding the framework of their structures. 
Braces, which fit into a notch in an upright post with the other end 
planted in the ground, are also commonly used. Sometimes the walls 
of summer houses are built with upright sticks all around, as can be 
seen at Ikogmut, but more commonly the ends are formed of upright 
pieces and the sides of timbers laid horizontally. The inner frame- 
work is bound together by withes or wooden pins and held in place at 
the eaves by joists, across which are thrown poles or planks, forming 
an open attic or platform for the storage of dried fish and other arti- 


cles of food, nets, and various implements. The roof is double-pitched. 


and covered with slabs or planks over which pieces of bark are laid. 
Along the sides of the room, at from one to three feet above the floor, are 
broad sleeping platforms, which accommodate from one to three fami- 
lies. In the front, a foot or two above the ground, a semilunar piece 
is cut from each of two adjoining planks, forming an oval doorway 
about three feet high. Small square or round windows, a few inches in 
diameter, are sometiines eut in the walls near the sleeping platforms. 
There is also plenty of ventilation from other directions, as very little 
effort is made to prevent the wind from circulating freely through the 
numerous cracks. 

Plate LXXX1, which represents the storehouses at Ikogmut, shows 
also one of these summer houses in the background. 

In the winter of 1880 the people at Paimut were found living in their 
summer houses on a high bank overlooking the Yukon, and I was told 
that their winter village on the island in the river had been swept 
away by high water the season before. 

At Chukwhik, just above Ikoginut, the winter houses, as is usual in 
this district, were arranged with the sleeping platforms raised about 
three feet from the ground, leaving space below for storing supplies. 
The house at which I stopped was supplied with three of these plat- 
forms, each having its oil lamp on an upright post. Near one lamp a 
woman was making a pair of ornamented gloves, and by another lamp 
a womal was braiding a straw mat, 

At a village in the Big-lake district, lying in the strip of country 
between the two nearest points of lower Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, 
the houses were of the ordinary kind, except that they were rather 
smaller than on the Yukon and had extraordinarily long entrance 
passages. 

At the base of Kuslevak mountains the houses were made of smaller 
timbers, brought a long distance from the coast in boats, or of a 
light framework of short, crooked alder trunks covered with brush 
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from the banks of the streams in the neighborhood. These houses were 
very Small and depended for their strength partly upon the hard, frozen 
covering of earth. Igiogagamut, a village lying between Kuslevak 
mountains and Cape Romanzof, consisted of several small hovels of this 
kind. Their interior plan was as near the usual type as the material 
would allow, as the rooms were only 44 feet high to the small, square 
smoke holes, which were covered with sheets of clear ice about 4 inches 
thick instead of with the usual gutskin. From the smoke holes the walls 
sloped to the ground, making inclosures from 12 to 15 feet in diameter. 
These places were crowded with people. On the earthen floors were 
layers of soft, decaying garbage of every description, from which the 
heat arising from the crowded human bodies évolyed a sickening odor, 

Near Cape Romanof was a summer fishing village of four houses, 
which looked like so many mounds, about 6 feet high. We found them 
to be built entirely above ground and of split drift logs, held up in the 
usual manner aud coyered with earth. A square opening 5 feet high 
in one wall served as a door, entering directly into the room, and the 
syuare smoke hole in the roof formed the only other aperture. Sleep- 
ing platforms were rudely made on the earthen floor. 

Askinuk, south of Cape Romanzof, is built on the top of an earthen 
mound which rises about 15 feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. The present village covers nearly the entire top of this mound. 
The inhabitants say that this elevation has accumulated from the long 
occupancy of the spot by their people, and its present appearance 
would seem to justify the assertion. 

The houses are clustered together in the most irregular manner, and 
the entrances to the passageways leading to the interiors open out in 
the most unexpected places. Sometimes one of these passages opens 
on the top of another house built lower down on the side of the mound, 
or, it may be, between two houses, or almost against the side of an 
adjoining one. Near by is a very extensive graveyard, which has some 
interesting burial places, but my visit was too brief to enable me to 
examine it carefully. 

The Askinuk kashim is like those at the next village to the south, 
called Kushunuk. At this place there are two kashims, the smaller one 
being about 30 by 30 feet on the floor and 20 feet high at the smoke 
hole. The walls are of split logs placed vertically, with their plane 
faces inward and resting at their upper ends against the logs which 
form the framework of the roof; the floor is of heavy hewed planks. 
Extending around the room on the floor, and about 34 feet from the 
walls, are small logs, serving to mark off the sleeping places of the 
men and at the same time as head rests, the sleepers lying with their 
heads toward the middle of the room. Three feet above and 6 inches 
nearer the walls other logs extend around the room, with planks 
between them and the sides, affording a broad sleeping bench, sup- 
ported in the middle by upright posts and at each end inserted in the 
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wall of the structure. The roof is made by the usual arrangement 
of logs forming a rectangular pyramid with a flat top, in the middle of 
which is the smoke hole. The entrance passage is unusually high 
and roomy, opening directly into the kashim above ground by means 
of a round hole in the front of the wall. 

In winter the entrance is through a hole in the floor of the entrance 
passage, thence through the underground tunnel as usual to an exit 
hole, which has on each side a walrus tusk with the point and base 
sunk into the plank and the curve upward, affording convenient hand- 
rests when going in and out and preventing the necessity of placing 
the hands on the wet planks at the side of the hole. The plan of this 
kashim is shown in figure 78. 4 

In addition to the kashims, the village contained about twenty 
houses, accommodating about one hundred and twenty-five people. It 
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Fic, 783—Section of kashim at Kushunuk. 


is built in a straggling manner on a slightly rising piece of ground, 
with elevated storehouses and raised frameworks for the boats and 
sledges. The entire area covered is about a quarter of a mile in 
length. Nearer the sea is the site of an ancient village that was 
occupied by the ancestors of these people. 

To the southward of this place the next village was Kaialigamut, 
which contained about one hundred people and two kashims. The 
houses and kashims were like those of the last two villages described, 
except that the kashims were smaller and were provided with a second 
and narrower shelf above the first sleeping benches, on which the men 
placed their clothing and other belongings. 

The early Russian traders who visited this district say that the peo- 
ple in these large villages had underground passageways leading from 
the kashim to adjacent houses, for use in case of sudden attack by an 
enemy. A Russian told me that he once discovered a passage of this 
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kind from the kashim to an ancient house and from there to another 
house. It was further stated that in those days the people made their 
houses larger, so that they could use their bows im them for repelling 
an attack by the enemy. 

The village of Ukagamut, near Mount Robert Lincoln, contained 
about twenty people. The huts were extremely small, owing to the scar- 
city of wood. The interiors were excessively filthy and permeated with 
the stench of decaying animal matter. The smoke holes were covered 
with slabs of ice, and the floors were several inches deep with an oozy 
mass of refuse. The dried fish stored in the houses and used for food 
was covered with blue and green mold, and the entire place was the 
most miserable that I saw in that region. The inhabitants were suf. 
fering from skin diseases and from the attacks of an ailment resembling 
epilepsy. 

Tununuk was a summer village on Cape Vancouver at the time of my 
visit in December, 1879. A few people were found wintering there. 
Wood was scarce and the houses were small and filthy. 

South of this point wood was so scarce that in several villages there 
was noue for making elevated storehouses, and for that purpose small 
huts were built of turf cut into slabs and laid up in walls, which were 
frozen solid and covered with flat roofs of the same material. Tle 
doors, which were the only openings, consisted of slabs of frozen turf 
about 24 by 3 feet and 4 inches thick. At one village I saw about 
twenty of these huts, all of which were 4 or 5 feet high and from 6 to 8 
feet in diameter. 

In the second village south of Cape Vancouver the houses were 
made of turf slabs laid up about the frail framework of small sticks 
and brush and covered with earth. This had been wet and frozen so 
that the walls were very firm, but the people stated that they would 
leave them early in the spring, for as soon as warm weather began the 
walls would melt and fall in. 

The smoke holes of the houses in all this district were covered with 
slabs of ice, from which the heat inside continually caused water to 
drop down the walls, rendering the floor a soft and Sticky mass except 
in the coldest weather. 

From Cape Vancouver to the Kuskokwim the land is very low, and 
whenever the wind blows a gale in shore the coast villages are in dan- 
ger of being flooded. The day before my arrival at Chalitmut the sea 
flowed inland and rose to a depth of three feet over the floor of the 
kashim; the people who were caught inside made a hole in the roof, to 
which they crept and stayed for hours, until the water had subsided. 
Every few years the ice sweeps away one or more villages in this district, 
causing loss of life. 

At Chichinagamut, in this district, a hee rain fell during my stay, 
and the water came into the kashim from the surrounding drainage so 
that it was 18 inches deep in the tunnel-like entrance passage and had 
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to be baled out twice a day. The kashim was very small and low, with 
no floor except the beaten earth; the fire pit in the middle of the room 
was in the depression which began at the walls and sloped gradually 
toward the center. This central depression was full of water, and 
the entire floor was covered except for a narrow border about four feet 
wide around the sides. In this kashim two lamps were burning upon 
supports, one on each side of the room. These supports were rudely 
carved in the form of a human face, representing quite a different type 
from the countenances of the people, and constituted the only attempt 
at such work that I saw among the Eskimo (figure 79). When the 
Kuskokwim was reached the abundance of driftwood was shown by 
the larger size of the houses and kashims, and by the presence of ele- 
vated storehouses and frames for sleds and boats. 

From St Michael northward along the coast of the mainland there 
existed a much greater variety of houses than 
had been noted to the southward of that 


Wt place. From St Michael to Ufiaktolik, in- 
ZZ) cluding Kigiktauik, Unalaklit, and Shaktolik, 
\ with a few smaller places, the houses are of 


the type general among the Unalit, as the 
people belong mainly to that group. 

Tup-hanikwa, north of Unalaklit, had in 
February, 1580, a single house, which was 
occupied by three families. The single room 
was 10 by 12 feet in dimension and about 54 
feet high. On the night of my visit sixteen 
adults slept on the earthen floor of this small 
room. 

At the villages of Atnuk and Nubviukh. 
chugaluk the houses were large, well made, 
and provided with a floor of hewed planks; 
the sleeping platforms were raised about 18 
inches above the floor. 

In March, 1880, the village of Ignituk, near Cape Darby, contained 
about one hundred and fifty people. It was built at the mouth of a 
small canyon leading down to the sea, and the lower houses were on the 
upper edge of an abrupt slope 40 or 50 feet above the beach, where were 
arranged on sleds the kaiaks of the villagers ready for seal hunting on 
the sea ice. The houses had plank floors and broad sleeping benches. 
They were built with a small, square anteroom, which was used as a 
storeroom for provisions, and from it a passage about 5 feet high and 
10 to 20 feet in length led to the round hole giving access to the living 
room. This hoje was either in the end of the passage opening through 
the wall of the room just above the floor, or through the floor inside 
the front wall. In the middle of the floor the planks were laid so that 
they could be taken up, as is done in the kashims. Close to the fire- 
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place, between it and the door, was a large flat slab of stone placed on 
edge to protect the fire from the draft. Some of the houses had two 
sleeping platforms, one above the other, the lower one raised very little 
above the floor and the other about three feet above it. Plans of two 
of these houses are shown in figures 80 and 81. 

On the long strip of low, sandy coast, between Ignituk and Cape 
Nome, were located a number of small houses, which were used by the 
people while snaring marmots (Spermophilus parryi) in spring, or 
when salmon fishing in summer. These summer houses, or shelters, 
were conical lodges, made by standing up sticks of driftwood in a 
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Fie. 80—Section of house at Tenituk. 


close cirele, with their tops leaning together, forming a structure like 
an Indian tipi; they were built by first lashing together three pieces 
of wood and setting them up like a tripod, the others being leaned 
against them to complete the rude structure. On the inside a rough 
sleeping platform was supported on four corner stakes at the back of 
the room. A narrow vacant space between two of the logs, forming 
the wall, served as a doorway. 

In the village on the north side of Cape Nome the houses were built 
very much like those of Ignituk, but varied in some particulars. 
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Fia. 81—Section of house at Ignituk. 


They were constructed of driftwood, with an outer storeroom, which 
was entered through a hole in the roof, access to which was gained by 
means of a notched ladder. From this storeroom was a passage about 
three feet high, which ended in a hole leading through the wall directly 
onto the plank floor of the living room, which had a sleeping bench 
about four feet from the floor, and below this the floor was usually oceu- 
pied for the same purpose. Leading from the entrance storeroom 
were one or two other passages communicating with other living rooms, 
and on one side a short passage opened into a room about 8 by 10 feet 
in dimension and 6 or 7 feet in height, which served as a cooking room 
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for the group of families living in the structure. No fires were ever lit 
in the living rooms. The sectional plan of one of these houses is shown 
in figure 82; and a ground plan in figure 83. 

On Sledge island the winter village was perched on a steep slope, 
facing the sea, and well above the water. The houses were set one 
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F1G. 82—Section of house at Cape Nome. 
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back of the other on the slope of the rocky talus that extends up to 
the top of the high bluff; they were built on the plan of those at Oape 
Nome, above described, except that the storeroom usually opened on a 
level with the ground in front, instead of through the roof. In July, 
1831, this village was almost deserted, as the people were on the adja- 
cent mainland engaged in salmon fishing. 

In all the last-named villages elevated frameworks for boats and 
sledges were numerous; in those where the floors were made of hewed 
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Fic. 83—Ground plan of house at Cape Nome. 


planks, long use had worn them smooth and the inmates were careful 
to keep them clean, sweeping them as often as necessary with a little 
wisp of twigs. 

King island, in Bering strait, is a rugged mass of granite rising 
sheer from the water for hundreds of feet on three sides, and on the 
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fourth side, where the village is located, it is very difficult to make a 
landing. In July, 1881, the Corwin anchored a few hundred yards off 
the shore; the rugged granite walls rose in sharp, serrated, angular 
slopes almost perpendicularly from the edge of the water to the village 
and thence upward to the high crest. Along the edge of the water 
great granite bowlders added to the difficulty of landing, thence up 
to the village a broken path zigzagged sharply up the jagged slope. 
From the vessel the village presented the appearance of a cluster of 
cliff-swallows’ nests on the face of the island, the entrances to the 
houses looking like rounded black holes among the granite bowlders 
used for their walls. As the anchor chain went rattling out, the peo- 
ple, who had been watching us from the houses, gave a loud shout and 
ran down to the water, leaping from rock to rock and looking like pig- 
mies, so dwarfed were they by the gigantic background. 

The winter houses at this place were made by excavating the loose 
rocks, thus forming a deep niche in the steep slope, and by walling up 
the front and sides with stones placed over a driftwood framework. 
Access to these houses was gained by a long, arched stone passage- 
way, which sloped from the outer entrance in and up to a hole in the 
plank floor. The inside of the living rooms were arranged with plank 
floor and benches, just as on Sledge island, but there were no outer 
storerooms or cooking rooms in the passageway. Driftwood was abun- 
dant there, but the principal material used for covering the houses was 
broken granite. 

The summer houses were remarkable structures; they were square 
inclosures, made wholly of tanned walrus hide, with a slightly arched 
roof of walrus skins drawn snugly over the wooden framework and 
lashed firmly in place. The houses were elevated and held in place 
by a framework which consisted of two main poles Standing upright 
with their bases fastened among the rocks and connected by a wooden 
crossbar lashed to them 10 or 20 feet from the ground. From this 
crossbar other bars extended on a level back to the slope of the hill, 
where they were made fast. The floor was of roughly hewed planks, 
and at the back rested against the face of the hill. From the hillside 
a plank extended to one of the corners of the house, and a little plank 
walk passed thence around the side of the house to the front, being 
railed by a pole lashed, at about the height of a man’s hand, to uprights 
set in the rocks. On the seaward side was a circular opening, which 
served as a combined door and window. Figure 84 represents one of 
these summer houses. 

In some of these houses one corner was walled off from the room with 
walrus hide as a square inclosure to serve as a sleeping room. In one 
of the houses the entire rear half was walled across and again subdi- 
vided by a walrus-skin partition, forming two sleeping rooms, entrance 
to which was given by a round hole cut in the skin. Each of these 
inner rooms served for a family, and contained their bedding and 
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various small possessions, the longer outer room being a general sit- 
ting and work room and a receptacle for dried fish and other stores. 
The translucent walrus hides rendered these houses very light, and 
they were kept quite clean. In summer fresh meat and fish were kept 
in a great cleft in the cliff close to the landing place, and accessible 
only from the water. There were various elevated frameworks here 
for storing the boats. ; 

On the larger Diomede island, in the middle of Bering strait, the vil- 
lages differed in several respects from those of the King islanders. 
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lig, $4— Walrus skin summer house on King island. 


The summer houses were built among the winter dwellings, and were 
above ground, with stone walls and gravel-covered roofs. An arched 
stone passage, similar to those of the winter houses, but shorter, led to the 
livingroom. With the exception of being less carefully built to exclude 
water, these summer houses were very similar to those used in winter. 
Raised on four posts over or very near the entrance to each summer 
house was a storehouse, the supporting posts and framework of which 
were made from driftwood, and the sides and roofs of walrus hide, like 
the elevated houses on King island. 
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At Cape Prince of Wales, on the American shore of Bering strait, 
there were two villages. One near the hill at the southern side of the 
cape was called the “hill village,” and the other, located on the flat, was 
called the “spit village.” They were separated by a space of about 75 
yards. The houses were built of driftwood covered with earth, and 
were very similar to those of the Diomede islands. The people of 
these two villages had a standing feud that occasionally broke into 
open quarrels. Those of the “spit village” were the most aggressive, 
and were hated and feared by the others. 

Crossing the strait a large Eskimo village was found on the point of 
Hast cape, Siberia. This was built on a steep slope fronting the sea, 
and its dome-shape houses with small outer openings gave it the 
sane appearance of being a cluster of cliff swallows’ nests that we had 


Fic, 85—Eskimo village at Bast cape, Siberia. 


noticed on our approach to King island. From the anchorage fifty-four 
occupied houses were counted; these must have contained over two 
hundred and fifty people. 

Just around the cape, to the north, was a village of equal size, which 
was not visited. The village on the point was built on a slope of loose 
granite fragments inclined at such an angle that there was space for 
ouly a narrow trail in front of most of the houses, and then a sharp 
descent of some yards. The houses consisted of a stone wall laid up 
two or three feet from the ground, in oval form, and continued in the 
shape of an arched or open-top entrance passage three or four yards 
long, as shown in figure 85. 

Upon this stone wall was a framework of whale-ribs arched to a com- 
mon point over one side of the entrance, where they were met by the 
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jawbone of a whale, the upper end of which was slightly curved inward 
to meet the ribs crossed on the top. The jawbone, held in place by 
lashings and heavy stones, was thus made to sustain the weight of the 
structure. Over this framework tanned walrus hides were laid and 
secured by lashings and heavy stones or whale vertebrx attached to the 
ends of cords. The front part of the room was used for storing various 
articles of food and property, and the rear part was supplied with pologs, 
or small rooms, made by sewing reindeer skins into the form of a cov- 
ered square or rectangular box without a bottom, about 7 or 8 by 10 or 
12 feet square and about 4 feet high, which were held in place by raw- 
hide ropes extending from each upper corner and the middle of the 
sides to the framework of the roof. In this way very close, warm rooms 
were made inside the house, in which, on a small raised platform of 
planks or beaten earth, the beds were placed. Each family had its own 
polog. Wood seemed to be very scarce among these people. The 
illustration shows the situation of the village and the position of the 
houses. The elevated platform on the right, for sleds and boats, is 
made of whales’ jawbones (figure 85). 

Seattered along the hillside among the occupied houses were the 
remains of many ruined houses, which were similar in character to the 
dwellings seen on the Diomede islands—partly underground, with 
external stone walls—and a very large number of pits showed the sites 
of still older houses. It was evident that in earlier times these people 
had used underground houses exclusively, but more recently had 
abandoned them and built their dwellings in the manner described. 

At Plover bay, on the same coast, the village consisted mainly 
of walrus-hide huts similar to those at East cape, except that they 
had no stone walls about the bases, and the frames were composed of 
driftwood instead of whale ribs; but the interior arrangement of deer- 
skin pologs was the same. The illustration (plate LXXXIII a), from a 
photograph, will give an idea of the exterior of these houses. 

A few sinall, half underground houses of driftwood and whalebones 
covered with earth in the regular Eskimo style, were found here. On 
the northern side of the mouth of the bay a zigzag path leads high up 
on the bluffs to a rock-walled shelter used as a lookout to watch for 
whales or for vessels at sea. 

This village is not very populous, and through the introduction of 
whisky and of various diseases by the whalers, who call here every 
season, the Eskimo at this point are in a fair way to become extinct. 
The accompanying illustration (plate LXXxIV) represents two women 
from this locality. 

St Lawrence island had several large and populous villages previous 
to the year 1879. During the winter of 187980 a famine, accompanied 
by disease, caused the death of at least two-thirds of the entire popu- 
lation of the island, and several villages were completely depopulated. 

During the summer of 1881 I visited these villages on the revenue 
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eutter Corwin, and found the tundra surrounding the village sites cov- 
ered with corpses of the inhabitants; and dozens of them were still 
lying where they had died in the houses. 

In two villages at the southwestern end of the island were several 
summer houses of walrus skin, like those used at Plover bay, and 
various winter houses. These latter were framed with the jawbones 
and ribs of whales, which were planted in the ground, arching in at the 
top, forming an oval framework supporting the roof. The latter was 
made of similar bones with a little driftwood added, and the entire 
structure was covered with earth. Owing to the scarcity of material 
these houses were small and rude, but were very similar to buildings 
on the northern shore of Norton sound. j 

Close by the winter houses were elevated storehouses, upheld on four 
jawbones of whales planted upright in the ground. Most of the 
summer houses were framed of long strips of bone sawed lengthwise 
from whales’ jaws, with one end planted in the ground and the other 
bent over toward a stout jawbone of a whale standing upright in the 
ground, on one side of the oval area inclosed 
by the bone strips. Alternating with these 
strips were whale ribs, which also curved 
over toward the upright post. The frame 
pieces were planted very shallowly in the 
ground and were held steady by a rock 
weighing over 100 pounds, which was hung 
from the post-like jawbone which formed 
the main strength of the structure. An 
idea of these frames is given by the accom- 
panying sketch (figure 86), 

The interior of these summer houses 
measured about 20 feet in diameter, and were supplied with pologs 
made of reindeer skins sewed together and suspended from the roof, 
as is done on the Siberian coast. Exteriorly they were covered with 
walrus skins, which were lashed on and held in place by heavy weights 
of stone, driftwood, and bones, to prevent their being toppled over by 
the frequent gales. 

In a large village on the northern shore of the island, where all the 
inhabitants had perished, I found many similar summer houses, also 
some partly subterranean winter houses, differing from any others seen 
in this region. They were roofed with whalebones and driftwood, over 
which was the usual layer of earth. Over the outer end of the passage- 
way was a roofed, stockaded shelter made of driftwood, with one side 
or a part of one side left open, facing away from the direction of the 
prevailing wind. These shelters were from 5 to 8 feet across and about 
5 or 6 feet high. In the floor opened a square hole, giving access to the 
passageway, which was 2 or 3 feet high and from 50 to 75 feet in length 
and built wholly underground. In several instances they were curved 


¥Fic.86—House frame of whale ribs 
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laterally or turned at an angle, as if to cut off a draft; but it is possible 
this may have been caused by starting at both ends of the tunnel when 
excavating it and failing to meet in a direct line. The houses had two 
sets of broad sleeping benches on the right and left sides of the room. 
Over the center of the floor was a square hole in the roof; just back of 
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Fic. 87—Section of house on St Lawrence island. 
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this a round opening had been made, in which was fitted a large ver- 
tebra of a whale hollowed out to form a short cylinder, serving as a 
smoke hole or ventilator, which could be left open during stormy 
weather when the larger opening was covered. The accompanying 
section of one of these houses (figure 87) explains the method of their 
construction. 
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Fic. 88—Summer camp at Hotham inlet. 


At Cape Espenberg, on Kotzebue sound, in July, 1881, we found a 
camp of traveling Malemut. They had several low, round-top tents, 34 
to 4 feet high and 6 to 7 feet wide, made of drilling drawn over slender 
poles crossed and bent, with their ends thrust into the ground. One 
conical lodge, also covered with drilling, was about 10 feet high and 8 
feet in diameter on the ground. 
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At Hotham inlet, near the head of Kotzebue sound, on the 15th of 
July of the same year, a large gathering of Eskimo from Kowak and 
Noatak rivers was seen. They were living in a row of conical lodges 
extending in a line for more than a mile along a low, sandy spit par- 
allel to the shore of the sound. Figure 88, from a photograph, illus- 
trates this camp for the season of 1881. This camp was arranged with 
almost military precision; along the beach, above high-water mark, 
with their sterns to the sea, were ranged between sixty and seventy 
umiaks, turned with the bottom upward and toward the prevailing 
wind, tilted on one rail, the other being supported on two sticks 35 to 
4 feet fong. Seventy-five yards back from the umiaks, in a line parallel 
to the beach, were ranged over two hundred kaiaks, supported about 
three feet from the ground on low trestles made of branching stakes. 
Below each kaiak, supported on a rest 3 or 4 inches above the ground, 
was the set of spears, paddles, etc, belonging to the boat. The kaiaks 
were all of the jong, slender 
pattern common at Kotze- 
bue sound, and were ranged 
parallel to each other, point- 
ing toward the sea, in a line 
with the umiaks. Fifty 
yards back from the kaiaks, 
and ranged in aline parallel 
with them, were the conical 
lodges occupied by the peo- 
ple; they were framed by 
slender poles standing in a 
circle, with the upper ends 
meeting and held in place 
by a strong wooden hoop 
lashed to the poles with 
rawhide cord midway between the ground and the top. The accom- 
panying sketch (figure 89) shows the manner of arranging the framework. 

The frames were about 10 feet high and from 12 to 15 feet in diam- 
eter at the base; they were covered with untanned winter deerskins 
sewed into squares containing about six deerskins, which were thrown 
over the framework with the hair outward. Several of these squares 
were necessary for each lodge. In some cases the deerskins were coy- 
ered with a large sheet of drilling or calico, as shown in plate LXxxiIt Db. 
Behind the lodges were stakes to which each family had tied its dogs, 
fastened so as to be just out of reach of each other. 

This was a summer trading camp of these people, and contained 
from six to eight hundred persons, Figure 90 shows the plan of the 
encampment. 

in size and methodical arrangement this camp presented a very 
striking appearance and was the only one I ever saw in which the 


Fic. 89— Frame for summer lodge, Hotham inlet. 
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Eskimo had followed a deliberate plan. The large number of boats, 
and the necessity for having clear space to enable each crew to launch 
without interfering with its neighbors, must have brought about this 
plan, which could not have been improved, as the entire camp could 
embark and paddle to a trading vessel in less than five minutes. 
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Fic. 90—Arrangenient of summer camp at Hotham inlet. 


This was a temporary camp which is located here for a few weeks 
each summer for the purpose of trading with vessels which cruise in 
these waters, as well as for meeting and trading with the people from 
both shores of Bering strait. 

At Point Hope, just north of Kotzebue sound, was found a large 
Eskimo village, containing between three hundred and four hundred peo- 
ple, living in conical summer lodges. The winter village of semi-subter- 
ranean houses was on the outer edge of the cape, the summer village 
being nearer the mainland. 

Near Cape Thompson was 
found a small party of peo- 
ple, from Point Hope, who 
were on their way up the 
coast and were waiting here 
for better weather. They 
were living in conical lodges 
covered with a patchwork 
of sealskins sewed together. 
The entrance to each lodge 
was through a square hole 
in one side, about two feet 
from the ground, as shown 
in the accompanying illus- 
tration (figure 91). 

At Cape Lisburne was found another camp of Point Hope people on 
their way northward Two photographs of this camp were obtained, 
from one of which plate LXxxv was drawn. This camp had the usual 
conical lodges, some of them being round-topped like those seen at 
Cape Espenberg. 


FiG. 91—Summer lodge at Cape Thompson. 
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Just north of Cape Lisburne three or four winter houses were seen, 
but it could not be determined whether they were occupied. 

Near Icy cape were several summer camps of Point Barrow people. 
They were living in conical lodges, many of which were covered with 
canvas taken from wrecked whaling vessels. In front of each camp 
was erected a stout post from 12 to 20 feet high, notched on the sides 
for convenience in climbing. Near the top was a crossbar, used as a 
seat or perch. The coast in this part of the district is very flat and 
low, and these posts are used as lookout points whence the people are 
able to see the “ blowing” of whales or the approach of ships. As we 
passed by the shore each post was usually occupied by a man who 
waved his shirt to induce us to stop. 

From here to Point Barrow were several similar summer camps of 
from two to ten lodges each. At Point Barrow the winter houses were 
of the ordinary half-underground type with a long, tunnel-like entrance 
way; scarcity of driftwood had necessitated the use of whale ribs and 
jawbones in framing these houses. At this point the storehouses for 
meat were built very nearly in the style of the winter houses, except 
that the only entrance was by a trapdoor in the roof, so that they 
were really half-underground cellars. 

Near the winter houses were platforms 6 to 8 feet above the ground, 
on which were stored spears, nets, and various hunting and household 
paraphernalia, At the time of our visit in August the inhabitants 
were living in conical lodges. 

RUINS 


Ruins of ancient Eskimo villages are common on the lower Yukon and 
thence along the coast line to Point Barrow. On the Siberian shore 
they were seen from Hast cape along the Arctic coast to Cape Wanka- 
rem. Various circumstances prevented the recording of more than a 
few superficial notes in regard to them, which are here inserted for the 
purpose of bringing them to the attention of future workers in that 
region. On the shore of the bay on the southern side of St Michael 
island I dug into an old village site where saucer-shape pits indicated 
the places formerly occupied by houses. The village had been burned, 
as was evident from the numerous fragments of charred timbers mixed 
with the soil. In the few cubic feet of earth turned up at this place 
were found a slate fish knife, an ivory spearhead, a doll, and a toy dish, 
the latter two cut from bark. The men I had with me from the village 
at St Michael became so alarmed by their superstitious feelings that 
I was obliged to give up the idea of getting further aid from them in 
this place. I learned afterward that this village had been built by 
people from Pastolik, at the mouth of the Yukon, who went there to 
fish and to hunt seals before the Russians came to the country. 

On the highest point of Whale island, which is a steep islet just off- 
shore near the present village of St Michael, were the ruins of a 
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‘kashim and of several houses. The St Michael people told me that this 
place was destroyed, long before the Russians came, by a war party from 
below the Yukon mouth. The sea has encroached upon the islet until 
a portion of the land formerly occupied by the village has been washed 
away. The permanently frozen soil at this place stopped us at the 
depth of about two feet. Here, and at another ancient Unalit village 
site which was examined superficially, we found specimens of bone and 
ivory carvings which were very ancient, as many of them crumbled to 
pieces on being exposed. 

Along the lower Yukon are many indications of villages destroyed 
by war parties. According to the old men these parties came from 
Askinuk and Kushunuk, near the Kuskokwim, as there was almost 
constant warfare between the people of these two sections before the 
advent of the Russians. 

Both the fur traders and the Eskimo claim that there are a large 
number of house sites on the left bank of the Yukon, a few miles below 
Ikogmut. This is the village that the Yukon Eskimo say had 35 
kashims, and there are many tales relating to the period when it was 
occupied. At the time of my Yukon trips this site was heavily cov- 
ered with snow, and I could not see it; but it would undoubtedly well 
repay thorough excavation during the summer months. One of the 
traditions is that this village was built by people from Bristol bay, 
joined by others from Nunivak island and Kushunuk. One informant 
said that a portion of this village was occupied up to 1848, when the 
last inhabitants died of smallpox, but whether or not this is true I was 
unable to learn. 

Another informant told me that near the entrance of Goodnews bay, 
near the mouth of the Kuskokwim, there is a circular pit about 75 feet 
in diameter, marking the former site of a very large kashim. A few 
miles south of Shaktolik, near the head of Norton sound, I learned of the 
existence of a large village site. Both the Eskimo and the fur traders 
who told me of this said that the houses had been those of Shaktolik 
people, and that some of them must have been connected by under- 
ground passageways, judging from the ditch-like depressions from one 
to the other along the surface of the ground. The Shaktolik men who 
told me this said that there were many other old village sites about 
there and that they were once inhabited by a race of very small people 
who have all disappeared. 

From the Malemut of Kotzebue sound and adjacent region I learned 
that there are many old village sites in that district. Many of these 
places were destroyed by war parties of Tinné from the interior, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the present inhabitants. 

On Elephant point, at the head of Kotzebue sound, I saw the site of 
an old village, with about fifteen pits marking the locations of the 
houses. The pits sloped toward the center and showed by their out- 
lines that the houses had been small and roughly circular, with a short 
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passageway leading into them, the entire structure having been partly 
underground. 

The Eskimo of East cape, Siberia, said that there were many old 
village sites along the coast in that vicinity. These houses had stone 
foundations, many of which are still in place. There is a large ruined 
village of this kind near the one still oceupied on the cape. 

On the extreme point of Cape Wankarem, and at its greatest eleva- 
tion, just above the present camp of the reindeer Chukchi, a series of 
three sites of old Eskimo villages were found. The accompanying 
sketch map of the cape shows the relative sites of these villages, and 
also indicates another fact which may give a slight clew to the age of 
one of them. 


Fic. 92—Sites of ancient villages at Cape Wankarem, Siberia. 


Number 1 is the site of a village which at present contains the ruins 
of three houses; other houses have evidently been washed away by the 
encroachment of the sea. These three houses are of mound shape, with 
a pit or depression in the middle, and a trench-like depression lead- 
ing out from each of them toward the sea shows the position of the 
entrance passage. Numerous ribs and jawbones of whales lie scattered 
about, and the decaying end of a whale’s jawbone, projecting through 
the top of one of the mounds, shows the material used in framing them. 

Number 2 represents a series of five similar house sites, facing the 
dotted area on the sketch map; and at number 3 is indicated still 
another series of ten house sites like the preceding, all unquestionably 
of Eskimo origin. 

Number 4 is the site of the present Chukchi camp, consisting of skin 
lodges, as we found it at the time of our visit. No recent whale bones 
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were seen about the Chukchi camp, but there were many vertebrie and 
other bones gathered from tke ruins of the Eskimo houses. A man 
was seen digging up a whale’s jawbone from one of the old house sites, 
and there were evidences that many others had been removed in the 
same manner by the present inhabitants. 

During repeated visits made to these ruins I was impressed by 
several circumstances which may serve to shed light on their age, as 
shown by the following observations: 

Villages 1 and 2 are on a high knoll which rises like an island from 
the low, flat shore, the sides sloping down to the narrow, pebble-coy- 
ered neck of land (at 7) which separates a lagoon on one side from the 
open sea on the other. Number 4 is on higher ground than the neck at 
number 7, and is made up of sand and gravel. Number 5 is the present 
seashore or water line. Number 6 is a well-marked ancient water line, 
close to the edge of which was built the village marked 3. There is 
a gravelly beach between the present and former water lines. Number 
7 is a pebble-covered beach, probably two feet above extreme high water 
line at present. 

It will be noticed that number 2 fronts directly upon 7 and is located 
exactly as an Eskimo village would be placed if 7 were an open chan- 
nel. The western Eskimo have an almost invariable custom of build- 
ing their villages facing the water and parallel with the shore line. I 
think it may safely be stated that none of these people ever placed a 
village site in the relation to the sea that the site of number 2 now bears, 
and it consequently follows, almost as a demonstrated fact, that village 
number 2 was built and occupied when 7 was an open waterway, sepa- 
rating the high knoll of Cape Wankarem from the mainland and thus 
forming it into an island. 

I think number 2 marks the most ancient of the villages, for number 
3 is so placed in regard to the ancient beach (6) that it could not have 
been safely inhabited until the sea came to occupy nearly its present 
water line. I should conclude that the land had been raised about 
three feet from its ancient level at the time the water line stood at 6, 
when village number 3 was occupied. The gradual upraising of the 
coast must have made village number 2 untenable and caused the 
people to change to number 3, that and number 1 probably being the 
last villages occupied by the Eskimo, who had disappeared from this 
part of the coast before the historical period. 

The severity of the Arctic climate on this bleak coast renders it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to make an estimate of any value (basing cal- 
culations upon the decay of perishable articles) as to the length of time 
that has elapsed since an ancient site was occupied. If data were at 
hand to estimate the rate of the rise of the land on the northwestern 
Alaska and Siberian coasts, we would have a key to the approximate 
age of villages 2 and 3 at Cape Wankarem, and probably to the age of 
numerous other settlements along the same shore. 
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FOOD 


Being a race of hunters an fishermen the food supply of the Eskimo 
is essentially composed of game and fish, which are prepared in a 
variety of ways. But little attention is paid to cleanliness in the 
preparation of food among these people. The flesh of reindeer, moun- 
tain sheep, bears, seals, walrus and other large game are commonly 
boiled in sea water to give it a salty flavor. 

Meat is frequently kept for a considerable length of time and some- 
times until it becomes semiputrid. At Point Barrow, in the middle of 
August, 1881, the people still had the carcasses of deer which had been 
killed the preceding winter and spring. This meat was kept in small 
underground pits, which the frozen subsoil rendered cold, but not cold 
enough to prevent a bluish fungus growth which completely covered 
the carcasses of the animals and the walls of the storerooms. 

Meat killed in summer is often dried, as are also the various kinds of 
salmon, which are split down to the base of the tail and hung on wooden 
frames until dry. The smaller species of salmon, known as dog salmon, 
are tied in bunches of twenty when dry and placed in storehouses for 
future use. 

The large flakes of dried king salmon are usually packed away in 
bales or bundles. Tomeod, sculpin, and whitefish also are dried, the 
smaller species, such as tomeod and sculpin, being hung upon strings. 
The roe of herring is gathered on the seaweed during spawning time 
and some of this is dried and preserved for winter use, when it is boiled 
and eaten with great relish. 

On the lower Kuskokwim and thence to the Yukon the people try 
out the oil from a species of whitefish found there and store in bags 
for winter use the clear white fat thus obtained. 

Fish are boiled and sometimes are roasted over an open fire as is 
frequently done with meat, but boiling is the usual method of prepar- 
ing both fish and meat. Fish taken in winter are usually placed in 
grass bags and kept frozen until required, when they are eaten raw, 
while still frozen, or are boiled. Crabs, mussels, and ascidians are boiled. 

In the district between the Yukon and the Kuskokwim, the heads of 
king salmon, taken in summer, are placed in small pits in the ground 
surrounded by straw and covered with turf. They are kept there during 
summer and in the autumn have decayed until even the bones have 
become of the same consistency as the general mass. They are then 
taken out and kneaded in a wooden tray until they form a pasty com- 
pound and are eaten as a favorite dish by some of the people. The 
odor of this mess is almost unendurable to one not accustomed to it, 
and is even too strong for the stomachs of many of the Eskimo. 

The back fat of the reindeer is cut into small pieces and chewed by 
the women until it becomes a pasty mass, which is put into a wooden 
dish. When enough of this has been prepared, a quantity of snow and 
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some salmon or cranberries are mixed with it and the who-e is kneaded 
until it becomes a homogeneous mass. This compound is regarded as 
the greatest delicacy that can be served to guests and at feasts. 

The blubber of seals, walrus, or whales is stored and often eaten in 
its natural form; or the oil may be tried out and stored in bags and 
used for food as well as for burning in lamps. When used as food it 
is placed in a small wooden tray or dish and the people dip their dried 
fish or other meat into it. The oil is never drunk by them except when 
desiring to take it as a purgative; at such times a large draft of seal 
oil is usually effective. : 

The oil obtained from whitefish is regarded as a great delicacy when 
eaten with dried salmon. Walrus flippers and the skin of the white 
whale are also among the choice bits of the Eskimo larder. The blood 
of seals or other large game is made into a stew called kai-w'-shak. The 
soup of boiled meat is called mi-chu/-d and is greatly relished. 

On the mainland it is customary for the women to go out every spring 
and search the marshes for the eggs of wild fowl which breed there. 
Upon the islands waterfowl are caught and their eggs taken from the 
cliffs facing the sea, and many geese and ducks are speared or netted 
while molting at the end of the breeding season. 

In autumn the women gather a large supply of blueberries, heath 
berries, salmon berries, and cranberries, which they store for winter 
use. At this season is also gathered a kind of wild sorrel, which is 
boiled and erushed with a pestle and then put into a wooden tub or 
barrel and covered with water, where it is left to ferment in the sun. 
This makes a very pleasant acid relish, which is added to various dishes 
in the winter and is called ko-pa’-tik. Young willow leaves are also 
boiled and eaten. 

The women also gather the bulbous roots of a species of grass, which 
are either boiled or eaten raw; they have a sweetish, nutty flavor. They 
also search for the little stores of these roots which have been gathered 
by field mice. They feel around among the grass-covered knolls with 
along-handle staff until a soft spot is found, showing the location of 
the hidden store, which they quickly transfer to their baskets. 

All the Eskimo are forced by the harsh nature of their climatic sur- 
roundings to provide a supply of food for winter, but they are careless 
and improvident in many ways. They frequently consume nearly all of 
their stores during midwinter festivals and live in semi-starvation 
throughout the early spring. 

The seal nets set out in the fall are of the utmost importance to the 
natives, as they depend upon the catch ot seals at this time for food 
and for a supply of oil for their lamps and other purposes, as well as 
the skins for buying necessary articles from the traders. 

Just before the netting season, one of my paddle men, an unusually 
industrious hunter, found that there was some whisky in a village 
where we stopped. Before I knew it he had traded off his only seal 
net for enough whisky to make himself intoxicated, in which condition 
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he immediately proceeded to place himself. The result was that he and 
his family were very short of food during the following winter. 

The terrible famine and accompanying disease which caused the death 
of over a thousand people on St Lawrence island during the winter of 
1879 and 1880 was said to have been caused by the use of whisky. 
The people of that island usually obtained their supply of food for the 
winter by killmg walrus from the great herds of these animals that go 
through Bering strait on the first ice in the fall. The walrus remain 
about the island only a few days and then go south, when the ice closes 
about and shuts the island in till spring. 

Just before the time for the walrus to reach the island that season, 
the Eskimo obtained a supply of whisky from some vessels and began 
a prolonged debauch, which ended only when the supply was exhausted. 
When this occurred the annual migration of the walrus had passed, 
and the people were shut in for the winter by the ice. The result was 
that over two-thirds of the population died before spring. The follow- 
ing spring, when the Corwin visited the islands, some of the survivors 
came on board bringing a few articles for trade. ‘They wished only to 
purchase rifle cartridges and more whisky. 

During July, 1881, the Corwin made a visit to this famine stricken 
district, where the miserable survivors were seen. Only a single dog 
was left among them, the others having been eaten by the starving 
people. Two of the largest villages were entirely depopulated. 

In July I landed at a place on the northern shore where two houses 
were standing, in which, wrapped in their fur blankets on the sleeping 
platforms, lay about 25 dead bodies of adults, and upon the ground 
and outside were a few others. Some miles to the eastward, along the 
coast, was another village, where there were 200 dead people. In a 
large house were found about 15 bodies placed one upon another like 
cordwood at one end of the room, while as many others lay dead in 
their blankets on the platforms. 

In the houses all the wooden and clay food vessels were found turned 
bottom upward and put away in one corner—mute evidences of the 
famine. Scattered about the houses on the outside were various tools 
and implements, clay pots, wooden dishes, trays, guns, knives, axes, 
ammunition, and empty bottles; among these articles were the skulls of 
walrus and of many dogs. The bodies of the people were found every- 
where in the village as well as scattered along in a line toward the 
graveyard for half a mile inland. 

The first to die had been taken farthest away, and usually placed 
at full length beside the sled that had carried the bodies. Scattered 
about such bodies lay the tools and implements belonging to the dead. 
In one instance a body lay outstretched upon a sled, while behind it, 
prone upon his face, with arms outstretched and almost touching the 
sled runners, lay the body of a man who had died while pushing the 
sled bearing the body of his friend or relative. 

Others were found lying in the underground passageways to the 
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houses, and one body was found halfway out of the entrance. Most of 
the bodies lying about the villages had evidently been dragged there 
and left wherever it was most convenient by the living during the later 
period of the famine. The total absence of the bodies of children in 
these villages gave rise to the suspicion that they had been eaten by the 
adults; but possibly this may not have been the case. The strongest 
evidence in this regard, however, was in one village where there were 
over two hundred dead adults, and although I looked carefully for the 
bodies of children, none could be found; yet there was no positive evi- 
dence that cannibalism had been practiced by the natives. That this 
custom sometimes prevailed, however, in ancient times, during famines, 
I learned from the Unalit; nevertheless they openly expressed their 
abhorrence of the practice. 

On the bluff at the northwest point of this island we found a couple 
of surviving families living in round-top, walrus-hide summer houses. 
At the foot of the hill not far from their present camping place was a 
winter village, where about 100 people lay dead; the bodies were scat- 
tered about outside or were lying in their blankets in the houses, as we 
had seen them in other places. 

The two families living there consisted of about a dozen people; the 
adults seemed very much depressed and had little animation. Among 
them were two bright little girls, who had the usual childish careless- 
ness, and kept near us while we were on shore. When I shot a snow 
bunting near the village they called to me and ran to show me its nest 
on the hillside. 

When I asked one of the inhabitants what had become of the people 
who formerly lived on that part of the island, he waved his hand toward 
the winter village, saying, ‘All mucky mucky,” being the jargon term 
for “dead.” 

I tried to obtain a photograph of the women and little girls, and for 
that purpose placed them in position and focused the camera. While 
I was waiting for a lull in the wind to take the picture, the husband of 
one of the women came up and asked in a listless, matter-of-fact tone, 
“All mucky now?” meaning, ‘ Will they all die now?” He evidently 
took it for granted that my camera was a conjuring box, which would 
complete the work of the famine, yet he seemed perfectly indifferent to 
the consequences. 

A curious trait noticed among these survivors was their apparent 
loss of the customary fear which the natives usually show when near a 
spot where many persons haye died. The death of all their friends 
and relatives seemed to have rendered them apathetic and beyond the 
influence of ordinary fear of that kind. The two families mentioned 
were camped on the hill just above the village full of dead bodies, and 
whenever they went down to the shore to launch their umiak they were 
forced to pass close to the dead, yet they seemed oblivious to their 
gruesome surroundings. 
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TOBACCO AND SNUFF BOXES AND SNUFF-MAKING IMPLEMENTS (onE-FIFTH) 
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TOBACCO AND SMOKING 
METHODS OF USING TOBACCO 


Tobacco was first introduced among the Alaskan Eskimo from Asia, 
by way of Bering strait, by their Siberian neighbors, and by the same 
route came the pipes with cylindrical bowls and wide rims, similar to 
those used in eastern Asia. 

Tobacco is used in different forms by both sexes; the women usually 
chew it or take it in the form of snuff, but rarely smoke it; the men 
use it in all these ways. The tobacco now used by these people is 
obtained from the traders, and is usually in the form of the natural leaf, 
tied in small bunches called “hands.” 

For chewing, the tobacco is cut into shreds on small boards which 
are usually merely plain tablets from a few inches to a foot or more 
in diameter, but they 
are sometimes orna- 
mented with an incised 
pattern. When the 
tobacco has been cut 
sufficiently fine it is 
mixed with ashes ob- 
tained from tree fun- 
gus and kneaded and 
rolled into rounded 
pellets or quids, often 
being chewed a little 
by the women in order 
to incorporate the 
ashes more thorough- 
ly. The tree fungus 
from which the ashes 
are made forms a regular article of trade with the Tinné of the inte- 
rior, who bring it to the coast every summer and sell it to the Eskimo. 
Figure 93 represents a specimen of this tree fungus, which was obtained 
at St Michael from a trading party of the Yukon Tinné. Figure 115 
illustrates one of the tobacco boards. 

It is common when traveling among these people to see the women 
engaged in cutting up tobacco, kneading it with ashes, or chewing it 
into quids in order to supply their husbands or other male relatives 
with a stock for use on the ensuing day. From four to eight of the 
pellets are prepared at one time; these are packed in little boxes ready 
for use. 

The men do not usually chew the quids, but hold them in the cheek, 
and rarely expectorate the juice. After holding a quid in his mouth 
for some time, if the chewer wishes to rest, eat, or drink, he takes it 
out, and after rolling it into a little ball, places it behind his right ear, 
where it remains until again needed. 
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Fig. 93—Fungus used for making ashes to mix with tobacco. 
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In addition to the usual tobacco mixed with fungus ashes these 
people are also fond of using the nicotine that accumulates in their 
pipestems. At intervals every smoker opens his pipestem and eare- 
fully removes the oily mass of tobacco extract, which he places with 
his chewing tobacco; a portion of this is combined with the quid and 
adds greatly to his enjoyment, owing to its strong narcotic influence, 
Ihave frequently seen them place this material in their mouths almost 
undiluted and in quantity that appeared sufficient to cause the indi- 
vidual’s death, yet apparently without producing the least nausea or 
other ill eftect. 

Some of the writers on the Eskimo have claimed that they eat this 
concentrated tobacco, but I think this a mistake, as I frequently saw 
them placing it in their mouths and holding it there in the same man- 
ner that they did ordinary quids. 

For smoking the tobacco is cut very fine, then a little tuft of fur is 
plucked from the clothing and wadded at the bottom of the narrow, 
cylindrical bowl of the pipe, and the tobacco is placed on top of this 
until the bowl is full. A small fragment of tinder is then lighted with 
flint and steel and placed on the tobacco. The smoker gives two or 
three short, sharp draws, which thoroughly ignite the tinder and 
tobacco, and then draws the smoke into his lungs by a long, deep 
inhalation, which consumes all the tobacco contained in the pipe. 
After retaining the smoke as long as possible it is exhaled, and the 
smoker puts away the pipe. : 

For making snuft the tobacco is finely shredded, and is then thor- 
oughly dried, after which it is pounded in a small wooden mortar with 
a wooden pestle until reduced to powder. These mortars are gener- 
ally more or less goblet-shape, although I obtained one specimen from 
the lower Yukon, shown in plate LXXXVI, 30, which is like a small 
wooden dipper, with a hole near the end of the handle for suspending 
it. Another typical example of these mortars (plate LXXXxv, 28) was 
obtained at Razbinsky. The pestles usually consist of sticks from an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter, rounded at the lower end, and 
from 10 to 15 inches in length. A good specimen of these implements, 
from Kigiktauik, is shown in figure 27. 

After the tobacco has been reduced to powder it is sifted, to remove 
the coarser particles, until it is finally of the fineness required. For 
this purpose there are used small sieves, similar to the specimen from 
Razbinsky (figure 29), which are made by cutting out a eylinder of 
wood about two inches long, and fastening over one end a cover of 
parchment made from some thin skin or from the intestine of some 
animal, which is punctured with numerous small holes, and the edges 
bound to the cylinder by a sinew cord wrapped around a groove in the 
border. The sieve frames are sometimes made from bark, and one 
such specimen collected on the lower Yukon has the sieve made from 
a piece of coarse sacking. 
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FUNGUS ASH BOXES AND TOBACCO BAGS (ONE-FOURTH 
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TOBACCO IMPLEMENTS 
SNUFF-BOXES 


The snuff is kept in neatly made boxes, and is used by placing one 
end of a tube (made from the wing-bone of a goose or other water fowl) 
successively in each of the nostrils and inhaling vigorously from the 
snuft-box in which the other end of the tube is placed. 

The boxes used for containing snuff vary greatly in form, many of 
them showing remarkable skill in carving and ingenuity in conception 
of the designs. 

A snuff-box from Kigiktauik (number 33074) is formed of a band of 
bone bent into a circle and riveted at the ends by pieces of iron; this 
serves as a foundation on which is fitted a top and a bottom in the form 
of truncated cones, the top having a round hole in the center, capped 
with a wooden cover. The band of bone has a few circles and dots 
etched on its surface. 

A circular wooden snuff-box from Kaialigamut (figure 20, plate 
LXXXVI) is slightly narrower at the top and is beveled inward from 
the rim both above and below to the convex top and bottom; the 
cover has a projecting arm, extending slightly beyond the edge of the 
box, by which it can be raised. In both top and bottom are set five 
small ivory pegs with broad heads. The box is painted black, except 
the beveled edge of the rim above and below and the lever-like handle 
on the cover, which are red. Another specimen, brought from Norton 
sound, is shaped similarly to the preceding, but has four grooves around 
the outside, forming bead-like ridges, the upper and lower ones being 
the largest. : 

The snuff-box from Anogogmut (figure 21, plate LXxxXxvr) is somewhat 
similar to the above-described specimen from Kigiktauik, but the top 
and the bottom are carved in relief to represent a human face surrounded 
by a beveled ridge; two beads are inlaid to represent labrets, and the 
mouth and the eyes are indicated by inlaid pieces of ivory. A series of 
beads is set in a groove around the middle of the box, which is painted 
red. 

An oval wooden box from Kushunuk (figure 11, plate LXxxvr) forms 
a sharp angle at each end; the top and bottom are slightly convex. 
The sides are painted with alternate stripes of black and red; on the 
top the red 1s replaced by dull blue, the bottom also being of that 
color. A loop of sealskin cord three and a half inches long forms a 
handle on the cover. 

Another oval box, obtained at St Michael (figure 6, plate LXxXxxvr) 
has the sides made of leather covered with black whalebone, the ends 
of which are notched and interlocked. The top and bottom are of wood 
neatly fitted. To the center of the top is fastened a stout rawhide cord 
about three inches long, which has attached to its end a small tube for 
inhaling snuff. 

18 ETH——18 
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A curious box from Chalitmut (figure 15, plate Lxxxv1) is oval in 
shape and is cut from a single piece of wood. The oval cover is set 
in one side and has a rawhide handle, On the sides, carved in strong 
relief, are two grotesque, seal-like animals facing each other. The 
bodies are painted red and the intervening area black. The entire 
surface of the box is marked with crescent-shape incisions and studded 
with white beads of different sizes. 

A box from the lower Yukon (figure 12, plate Lxxxv1) represents a 
large seal upon its back with the head and the tail upraised and a smaller 
seal lying upon it, this latter forming the cover. This is a well-made 
carving in strong relief, with numerous small ivory pegs and white 
beads set about the surface. Around the neck of each seal is fastened 
a flattened piece of bird quill. The seals are represented with open 
mouths and beads form the eyes. 

The small square box from Nunivak island (figure 3, plate LXxxvt) 
is made of ivory, with the top and bottom of separate pieces fastened 
by pegs. Across the top three strips of brass are inlaid, and the small 
wooden lid has a loop of rawhide for a handle. The sides of the box 
are etched with two parallei lines connecting a series of circles and 
dots. 

A square wooden box from Nulukhtulogumut (figure 2, plate LXxxv1) 
has the bottom neatly fitted and a small, square lid near one end with 
a loop of sinew for a handle; around the sides and the top, passing over 
the middle in both directions, narrow strips of ivory are inlaid. The 
bottom of the box, the sides of the top, and the end farthest from the 
lid are painted red; the remainder is black. 

A round-cornered box from King island (figure 1, plate LXXxvI) has 
square pieces of lead and bone inlaid around the sides and the top. In 
the top are two circular pieces of white bone, and white beads are 
inserted over the surface, except on the bottom. The lid is a thin 
piece of wood which slides in a groove and has a projecting thumb- 
piece at one end. A box very similar to this was obtained on Nuni- 
vak island; its surface is inlaid with strips and squares of brass and 
numerous white beads, 

Another box from Nunivak island (figure 4, plate LXXxy1) is of wood 
heavily inlaid with cross-bands of brass. The lid, which is inlaid in 
the same manner, consists of a small, square, wooden cap fitted into 
the beveled edges of a small hole in the center of the top. 

An oval box from Kushunuk (figure 5, plate LXxxvyI) is made of 
birch-bark which is bent and the overlapping ends cut and interlaced. 
The top and the bottom are fitted with wooden stoppers, the upper one 
having a strip of beaver skin for a handle. Another box from Kushu- 
nuk (figure 7, plate LXxxyI) is of wood, oval in outline. The bottom 
and the cover are pointed oval in form, and the latter has a projecting 
thumb-piece at one end. It is painted black and pieces of white crock- 
ery are inlaid in regular series over the surface. 
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A large ivory snuff-box from Nubviukhchugaluk (figure 25, plate 
LXXXVI) is neatly made from a hollowed-out cross section of a walrus 
tusk. The top and the.bottom are of wood and the surface is grooved 
horizontally and vertically. 


SNUFF-TUBES 


For taking snuff from the boxes, tubes made from the hollow wing- 
bones of geese and other water fowl are used; they are truncated at 
both ends, and vary in length from 54 to 54 inches. Frequently they 
are attached to the cover of the snuft-box by a rawhide cord, but sonie- 
times they are carried separately. They are in general use from the 
Kuskokwim northward to Kotzebue sound, and the method of using 
them is the same as previously described. 

The surface of these implements is sometimes plain, as in the speci- 
men shown in plate xc, 1, from Cape Nome,,which has merely a rude 
groove around the middie for the attachment of a cord. 

Another tube (figure 2, plate xc) from Kushunuk, is also plain, and 
has wound around it, near one end, several turns of a smooth rootlet, 
the ends being tucked under to hold it in place. The specimen from 
Anogogmut (figure 4, plate xc) is likewise plain, but its ends are slightly 
reduced in size, and near the shoulder, around the tube, are three 
parallel incised lines. 

A tube from the lower Yukon (figure 3, plate xc) has the ends 
slightly reduced and the sides beveled to form eight faces. Another, 
from Razbinsky (plate xc, 13), is encircled with smooth, parallel grooves 
extending in a regular series from end to end, producing a scalloped 
surface, the intervening ridges being neatly rounded. The specimen 
from Cape Vancouver (plate xc, 14) is similar to this, but has an incised 
groove around the top of each ridge. 

Another tube (figure 5, plate xc) from Askinuk, has two broad 
grooves near each end, with three incised lines around the bordering 
ridges. Another specimen from the same place (figure 15, plate xc) is 
handsomely etched with lines, circles, dots, and cross patterns, and has 
numerous tridentate marks representing the raven totem. 

The specimens illustrated in figures 6 and 12, plate xc, are from Chal- 
itmut. 

Tubes variously ornamented with etched lines are shown in figure 
11, from the lower Yukon; figure 9, from Konigunugumut; figure 10, 
from Askinuk; figure 7, from the lower Yukon, and figure 8, from Cape 
Vancouver. 

BOXES FOR,FUNGUS ASHES 


For storing the wood fungus ashes. which are used with chewing 
tobacco, small boxes are made; these are usually rather tubular in 
shape and are made from a considerable variety of materials. Among 
the large series obtained are specimens made from sections of reindeer 
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antler hollowed out and fitted with a cap of wood or antler at each 
end. Some are made from the butts of walrus tusks hollowed out and 
fitted with covers, and others are of wood or bone. 

One of these boxes, from Hotham inlet (figure 7, plate LXxxXvII), is 
made from a piece of walrus ivory and shaped something like the hoof 
of areindeer. About its upper end is sewed a piece of cloth provided 
with a puckering string for closing it. The surface is plain, except for 
a series of circles and dots which extend around its upper border. 

A box from Golofnin bay (figure 5, plate LXXxXvI1) is made from the 
butt of a large walrus tusk, and has a wooden bottom held in place by 
wooden pins set through holes drilled in the ivory. The sides of this 
box, which have been split, are repaired with small copper clamps and 
a sinew cord wound around the middle. The top is neatly made of 
walrus ivory, oval in outline, with a sunken shoulder to fit in the open- 
ing of the box. In the back are two holes through which a rawhide 
cord is passed and tied; the cord then runs up through a hole in the 
edge of the cover and along a slot on the top, then down again near 
the front edge and through a hole just below the top of the box, from 
which hangs its free end. By the use of this simple contrivance the 
cover can be raised or closed without danger of dropping it. This 
device for the covers of these boxes is in common use along the coast 
from the Yukon mouth to Kotzebue sound. 

A specimen from Hotham inlet (plate LXxxxvu, 4) is made from a 
piece of reindeer antler and has a wooden bottom held in place by 
snugly fitting the outline of the box. The top is a simple wooden piece 
with a short rawhide cord, with a knot in its end, projecting from the 
middle of the upper surface, by which it can be lifted out. The box is 
oval in shape, and has incised lines in pairs around the outside, dividing 
it into four nearly equal sections, in which are etched a variety of fig- 
ures, including birds, mammals, boats, sledges, trees, waterfowl, and 
people. The etching is deep and is rendered very distinct by having 
dark-reddish coloring matter rubbed into the incised lines. On one 
side is etched the raven totem, with a cirele and dot just in front, simi- 
lar to the mark described as existing on a kashim cover at Kigiktauik, 
and undoubtedly intended to represent the same idea of the raven’s 
tracks in the snow, with the mark left where it had eaten meat (see 
figure 116, page 325). 

Number 64184 is a tall box of walrus ivory, flattened-oval in shape, 
also from Hotham inlet. Around the base ou one side are etched the 
figures of six reindeer; on the other side is represented a house with 
an elevated cache and a man shooting at the hindmost of the deer. 
Around the upper border is carved a zigzag pattern, pendent from 
which is a series of raven totem marks. On another specimen of simi- 
lar shape, from Razbinsky, on the lower Yukon, each of the borders is 
ornamented with a zigzag pattern and with raven totem marks extend- 
ing thence toward the middle of the box. 3 
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Another box from Hotham inlet (figure 8, plate Lxxxvm) is made 
from a piece of reindeer antler, with a knob on the side, and a wooden 
lid which is held in position by a cord fastened on one side and strung 
through holes in the cover, as in the specimen shown in figure 5 of the 
same plate. The surface of the box is covered with circles and dots, 
and has etched around the middle a series of conical summer lodges. 

A long, cylindrical specimen from Sledge island (figure 9, plate 
LXXXvi) has the surface carved in a series of scallops and ridges 
extending around it. The bottom is fastened with four wooden pins. 
The box is provided with a wooden lid. 

A box from Nunivak island (figure 3, plate Lxxxvit) is of reindeer 
antler, with a wooden top and bottom. In slight relief upon its sides 
are represented the fore and hind flippers of a seal, with circle-and-dot 
patterns elsewhere along the sides. 

Figure 12, plate LXxxvul, represents a box, from Kotzebue sound, 
made from a piece of whalebone. The bottom is formed of a rounded } 
piece of the same material. On the surface are etched the arms and the 
breast of a woman with a curious fish-like head; on the back a small, 
Square piece of iron is inlaid. A specimen from Norton sound (number 
33199) has a zigzag border pattern on both ends and raven totem 
marks extending toward the middle. 

A vase-shape wooden box from Kaialigamut (figure 14, plate 
LXXXVII) is four inches in height and is very regular in outline. It has 
a flaring rim and a wooden cover; the sides are set with small, round, 
ivory pegs symmetrically arranged, and around the rim are inserted four 
white beads. Another round wooden box (figure 11, plate LXXXVI1) has 
a beveled edge, like the chime of a barrel, and the bottom is neatly 
inserted. In the center of the lid is set a piece of wood, convex in out- 
line, on which is carved in relief a grotesque face intended to represent 
some mythological being. The eyes are formed by ivory pegs with large 
heads, and the sides of the box are ornamented with similar pegs, as well 
as with long, triangular pieces of ivory neatly inlaid near the upper edge, 
with the smaller ends pointing downward. The box is painted black 
around the sides, with a red border, and a black cirele surrounds the 
cover. The face on the cover has a red forehead, a broad black band 
across the eyes, a red band across the mouth and cheeks, and a black 
chin. From each corner of the mouth extends a stout rawhide cord 
about four inches in length, which serves as a handle for raising the 
cover. 

An oval wooden box, from the country south of the Yukon mouth, 
has a groove incised around its border in two directions. The top and 
the bottom are made of thin pieces of wood set into holes cut parallel 
to the sides of the box. The surface is inlaid in symmetrical patterns 
with small square, triangular, and round pieces of white crockery. 

A square wooden box from Kushunuk (figure 13. plate LXXXVII) has 
the corners beveled and scored with a deep, vertical groove; another 
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groove encircles the bottom of the box, which also has a cireular groove 
on the center. The neatly fitted cover is a thin piece of wood, with an 
incised circle about the middle and a projecting thumb-piece which fits 
upon beveled shoulders on the rim at one side. 

A round wooden box from the lower Yukon (figure 6, plate LXXXVII) 
is a little less than 5 inches in height and 2 inches in diameter. It has 
a deep incision around the base, with a flaring, rim-like bottom. The 
cover is fitted, like a stopper, into the top, and is incised to form a flar- 
ing rim; it has a knob on the top. 

Another round box from the Yukon (figure 10, plate Lxxxv11) has the 
middle part formed by a narrow band of bone bent and fastened with 
bone rivets and pegs. The excavated top and bottom are made of 
wood in the form of truncated cones with slightly projecting rims; 
they fit stopper-like into the bone circle. On the bone part are etched 
cireles and dots with a continuous zigzag border. On the top of the 
box a round section of walrus tooth is inlaid in the center, and five 
smaller pieces are set at regular intervals around the beveled edge. On 
both the upper and the lower edge of the border are inserted small tufts 
of seal hair fastened with pegs. 


QUID BOXES 


Figure 16, plate LXXXxvI, represents a small quid box, obtained on 
Nunivak island by Dr W. H. Dall. It is shaped in the form of a 
murre’s head, the lower mandible forming a thumb-piece for raising the 
lid. The cover is formed by the jaw and throat; the eyes are outlined 
by incised circles; the nostrils consist of a hole pierced through the 
mandible in front of the eyes, in which is a sinew cord for attaching 
the box to the belt or for hanging it around the neck of the owner. 

A quid box from Chalitmut (figure 8, plate LXxxvt) is flattened 
above and below, and is oval in outline, with one end truncated. Itis 
cut from a single piece, with the exception of the cover, which fits into 
the top flush with its edges, on which a rawhide loop serves as a handle. 
Around the sides, near the upper edge, is a deep groove, in which nine 
ivory pegs are set at regular intervals. Six ivory pegs are inserted 
in the top and seven on the bottom along an incised line following the 
border. In the truncated end are five others, one at each corner and 
one in the middle. 

A specimen from Kushunuk (figure 14, plate LXxXxv1) is an oval 
box large enough to hold only one or two quids of tobacco. The top 
is rather more flattened than that of the preceding box, and has a 
stopper-like cover. Each end is carved to represent the features of 
some animal, incised lines marking the mouth, nostrils, and eyebrows. 
On its surface are several inlaid white beads, and similar beads repre. 
sent the eyes and nostrils. 

A qd box from Askinuk (figure 17, plate LXXXxvI) represents a 
walrus, with projecting tusks, lying on its back. Onits abdominal sur- 
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face is the figure of a young walrus, which forms the lid and fits 
stopper-like into an oval opening in the larger animal. The flippers 
are carved in relief, and the eyes are represented by inlaid beads, those 
of the larger walrus being red, those of the young one white. - One of 
the tusks of the larger animal is made of wood and the other of bone. 
Those of the smaller walrus are both of bone. Another specimen 
from Askinuk (figure 26, plate LXXXVI) is a curiously grotesque box, 
rather oval in shape, with two long, flipper-like projections on one end. 
The cover rudely represents a seal-head turned up to form the thumb- 
piece, while the neck and shoulders slope downward and have a 
stopper-shape base which fits into an oval hole in the top of the box. 

A box from Anogogmut (figure 9, plate LXXXVI) is egg-shape in out- 
line and flattened above and’ below. It is carved from a single piece 
of wood, except the stopper, which fits neatly into the top. Around 
the sides are inlaid beads and circular bits of crockery, and a gored pat- 
tern is cut in relief on the surface of the sides. This box, which is 
apparently made of birch, is a very neat piece of workmanship. 

The handsomely carved box from Kulwoguwigumut (figure 13, plate 
LXXXVI) is rather flat on its upper surface and oval on the other sides; 
the cover, more or less square in shape, fits like a stopper into the upper 
surface and has a projecting thumb-piece about half an inch long. 
Holding this box with the cover downward it represents a grotesque 
figure of a porcupine; the mouth is deeply incised; the eyes, formed by 
ivory pegs, are in saucer-shape depressions with incised crescentie 
lines back of the eyes; the nostrils are indicated by small pieces of 
ivory. On the rear side of the figure are three round-head ivory pegs 
set in a triangle. 

A circular box from Kushunuk (figure 22, plate Lxxxvt) is formed 
of a band of spruce, with the overlapping ends beveled and fastened by 
some kind of gum or cement; the bottom is fitted into a groove in the 
rin and the top is also neatly fitted. The cap of the box fits stopper- 
like into the top and is slightly convex in outline, having the face of a 
man carved in low relief on its upper surface. The eyes and labrets 
are represented by round-head ivory pegs, and the mouth is a crescentic 
incision with a hole in the center, through which is fastened a rawhide 
loop, serving to lift the cover. 

A round wooden box from Sledge island (figure 25, plate LXXXVI) is 
made in two nearly equal parts which fit together by an inner border on 
the under half. It is cracked on one side and bound together by a 
sinew cord. 

A small wooden box from Chalitmut (figure 18, plate LXxxvr) has the 
form of a human head; the face is carved in relief, the eyes and labrets 
are represented by inlaid white beads; the mouth is deeply incised and 
erescentic in form. In a groove which extends around the face are set 
a series of round-head ivory pegs; the back of the head has a hole 
in which fits a cover with a projecting thumb-piece crossing a notch on 
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the edge of the box. The face is painted red, the back of the head 
black, and the cover bluish. 

Another box from Chalitmut (figure 24, plate Lxxxv1) is carved in 
shape of a bear’s head; it is painted black, with the open mouth and 
nostrils in red; one eye is formed by an incised circle with a black cen- 
ter, the other is an oval incision with a small fragment of glass set in 
the center to represent the pupil. The cover is ingeniously made so 
that the lower jaw of the open mouth serves as a thumb-piece by which 
it can be raised. There is a circular orifice in the head into which the 
cover fits, with a flaring rim, forming a continuous outline with the 
body of the box. 

An oval wooden quid box from Kushunuk (figure 10, plate Lxxxv1) 
has the top and the bottom neatly fitted; a groove is incised around 
the side and three grooves in the cover, which has a rawhide loop. 
Round ivory pegs are inlaid on all the surfaces; it is painted bluish 
and the grooves are red. 

An ivory quid box from Unalaklit (figure 19, plate Lxxxyr) has 
carved on the surface, in relief, the figures of four seals. A braided 
grass cord is attached for a handle, and the bottom is closed by a 
wooden stopper. The cover has been lost. 


PIPES 


The tobacco pipes used by the Eskimo on the mainland and adja- 
cent islands of northern Alaska vary considerably in different locali- 
ties, as shown in the series illustrated, but in general their remarkable 
likeness to pipes used in China and Japan is noteworthy, and suggests 
the source whence the patterns were derived. All of them have a 
sinall, cylindrical bowl, with a flaring top of greater or less breadth. 
The bowls are ordinarily made of stone, lead, or copper. They are set 
on the end of the stem and held in place by rawhide or sinew cord 
passed around the stem or through holes pierced in it. 

Exceptions to this style are found in some pipes from Kotzebue 
sound, Cape Prince of Wales, Cape Nome, and St Lawrence island, 
which are made with the bowl and the stem in one piece; but in general 
character they are similar to the others. 

Pipe stems are usually of wood, with a mouthpiece of bone or ivory, 
although sometimes the wood itself is rounded to serve this purpose, 
or it may be tipped with an empty brass or copper cartridge shell, with 
a hole bored in the head. On Norton sound and in the Yukon district 
the stems are made usually of two pieces of wood, hollowed out and 
lashed together with a rawhide cord, so that they can be separated to 
obtain the nicotine, which is removed occasionally and mixed with the 
chewing tobacco. 

On the coast of Bering strait and at Cape Nome, Port Clarence, 
Cape Prince of Wales, Sledge island, and Kotzebue sound, the pipes, 
which are made in one piece, have small, door-like pieces fitted neatly 
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in the lower part of the stem, which can be removed at will to enable 
the owner to clean out the accumulated nicotine. Each pipe is usually 
provided with a small metal implement, which is used for cleaning the 
bowl and for tamping the tobacco; it is attached to the stem by a string 
or band of beads, or sometimes by a strip of tanned rawhide. 

In addition to those described, there are handsomely ornamented 
pipes made of ivory, with metal bowls. These are not very numerous, 
but were seen at widely separated localities from the Yukon mouth 
northward through Bering strait to Kotzebue sound. They are of the 
ordinary type, but have a narrow stem, beveled on four sides, and are 
handsomely ornamented with etched scenes, illustrating native customs 
and life, similar in general style to the etchings on drill bows. 

Figure 13, plate LXxXxvul, represents a wooden mold used by the 
Eskimo for casting the wide-mouth leaden bowls for their pipes. It 
was obtained at St Michael. It consists of five pieces; the two side 
pieces in which the shape of the pipe is excavated are held together by 
sinew cords in notches at each end; below a square stick forms the 
base, on which stands a small, upright. round stick to form the hole in 


Fic. 94—Pipe from Kotzebue sound (about 4). 


the bottom of the bowl, on the inside of which is a ring of wood with 
five spoke-like projections reaching to the edge of the mold, which 
Serves to produce the pattern that is seen on the bowls of many of the 
pipes. A round wooden cover fits snugly over the top of the mold, 
which has a round hole in the center through which the molten lead is 
poured. 

From among the large number of pipes obtained from widely sepa- 
rated localities, the following specimens have been selected for illus- 
tration as representing the principal varieties found among them: 

A pipe from Kotzebue sound (figure 94) is a huge affair, very heavy 
and clumsy. The wooden stem, 18 inches in length and 3 inehes in 
diameter near the bowl, is beveled to form eight sides, and has two 
neatly fitted square tablets, about 44 inches long, fitted into its lower 
side; these have a projection on one end to enable them to be lifted out 
for the purpose of extracting the accumulated nicotine. The bowl of 
the pipe is of lead, and several roughly oval pieces of the same metal 
are inlaid on the stem near the bowl; the mouthpiece is a tapering 
tube of lead about 24 inches in length. 
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A wooden pipe from Cape Prince of Wales (figure 4, plate LXxxym1) 
is cut from a single piece, the slightly flaring bowl being lined with 
tin, and an empty cartridge shell is fitted on the end of the stem for a 
mouthpiece. The lower end of the stem has three long pieces of wood 
fitted into openings to permit the removal of the nicotine from the 
interior. Fragments of a large blue bead are inlaid on the stem. 

The pipe from Cape Nome (figure 1, plate LXXXvVIII) is somewhat 
similar to the preceding, but the end of the stem is made in a separate 
piece, fitted into the larger part by a tapering joint, and wrapped with 
rawhide cord; a copper cartridge shell forms the mouthpiece. The 
underside of the pipe has a long oval piece of wood set in an opening, 
the rear end of which is guarded by a strip of tin, having its two ends 
inserted in the wood and fitted against the curve of the surface. An 
iron picker about three inches in length is fastened to the stem by a 
strip of rawhide. This picker is neatly made, with one end bent over 
against a notch in the stem, forming an eye for the strap; the lower 
end is octagonal and has a chisel-shape tip. 

A pipe from Sledge island (figure 2, plate LXXXVII1) is very similar 
to the preceding. The bowl forms a part of the stem and is lined with 
lead; on the underside of the stem, near the bow], is inserted a long, 
narrow piece of wood, to cover a hole made for removing the nicotine, 
and a similar hole appears near the mouthpiece, on the upper part of 
the stem. The mouthpiece is made by shaping the tip of the stem toa 
rounded point, leaving a shoulder about one-third of an inch from 
the end. 

The pipe from St Lawrence island (figure 3, LXXXVIII) is similar 
in shape to the preceding, but both the stem and the bowl are of lead. 
On the lower portion of the stem, next to the bowl, is an open pat- 
tern, in which are inlaid small pieces of wood; the bowl is fitted on 
the top of the stem, and held in place by a rawhide cord which passes 
around the enlarged end of the stem, the lower surface of which has 
the usual long, narrow tablet for covering an orifice. 

A pipe from Unalaklit (figure 5, plate LXXXVIII) has a wooden stem 
made in two pieces, the rear section jointed to the forward by a 
shoulder and a long, cone-shape, beveled point, which is inserted in 
the other section and fastened by a ring of brass, the ends of which 
are united by copper rivets. The mouthpiece is a smoothly tapering 
piece of ivory fitted into the stem, the joint being surrounded by a 
broad copper ring. .A plug of wood fits into the front end of the stem 
to permit the removal of the nicotine, for which purpose the joint in 
the stem is also contrived. The small cylindrical bowl is of lead with 
a broad flaring rim; on its base are two shoulders for securing the bowl 
to the stem by a rawhide cord, which is wound several times around 
the shoulders and the end of the stem and tucked under itself at each 
side. 


The pipe shown in figure 11, plate LXXXVI1I, is more strongly curved 
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than the preceding, with a tapering wooden stem on which is mounted 
a neatly made copper bow], with openwork patterns on the flaring rim, 
and with shoulders for the cord by which it is attached to the stem. 
Two narrow tablets are inserted on the lower side of the stem, and the 
front end is excavated and the hole closed by a wooden plug; the mouth- 
piece is of ivory, neatly made and fitted into the wood, the joint being 
covered with a ferrule made from a brass cartridge shell. 

The pipe from Cape Nome (figure 8, plate Lxxxvur) is somewhat 
similar in shape to the preceding and has a well-made copper bowl and 
a wooden stem, in which are two holes; through them a cord is passed 
and wrapped around shoulders on the bowl, making two or three turns 
on each side, the ends being fastened by tucking them under. In the 
front of the stem is a small wooden plug with a projecting end to 
enable the owner to remove it with his teeth; a small tablet is also 
fitted into a hole in the stem and provided with a tag of sealskin to 
facilitate its removal. The well-made mouthpiece of ivory is fitted into 
the wood and the joint is wrapped with sinew cord. A small iron: 
picker is attached to the upper part of the stem by a string of beads 
about seven inches in length. 

A pipe from Port Clarence (figure 7, plate Lxxxvui1) is very similar in 
Shape to the preceding, but its bowl is made from soft stone lashed on 
with sinew cord passed around the end of the stem. The mouthpiece 
consists of a small cartridge shell fitted into the wood, and over the 
joint is a copper thimble. 

Figure 10, plate Lxxxvm1, represents a pipe of the style generally in 
use about Norton sound and southward to the lower Kuskokwim. The 
wooden stem is split lengthwise and the two parts are held together by 
a continuous wrapping of sealskin cord, which serves also to hold the 
leaden bowl in position on the stem. The bowl is neatly made, with 
openwork around the flaring rim. The mouthpiece is a copper car- 
tridge shell fitted over the end of the stem. Aniron picker is attached 
to the stem by a band of beads made of six strings, separated by leather 
spacers and fastened by the lashing on the stem. 

A pipe with a stem similar to the preceding (figure 6, plate LXXXVI1) 
isfrom Point Hope. A mouthpiece of walrus ivory is fitted to the stem 
by a copper cartridge shell. The flaring rim of the bowl is made from 
bituminous coal lined with a thin sheet of iron, and is set directly on 
the stem without the usual neck-piece between. An iron picker is 
attached to the stem by a rawhide strap fastened with a sinew cord. 

At present pipe bowls generally are made of metal, copper and lead 
being most in use, but formerly stone bowls, similar in shape, were 
common, and a few specimens of these were obtained, principally from 
the vicinity of Bering strait. 

Figure 12, plate LXxxv1u, represents one of these bowls, made of 
hard, olive-gray stone. It was obtained at Nubviukhehugaluk. 

A bowl made of walrus ivory (figure 14, Lxxxvuir) was dug trom the 
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site of an old village near St Michael. It is slightly different in pat- 
tern from either the stone or the metal bowls. It is very old, ante- 
dating the arrival of the Russians on the shore of Norton sound. 

A wooden-stem pipe from Cape Prince of Wales (figure 95) has a 
small brass bowl. Pipes of this shape are occasionally seen between 
Norton sound and Kotzebue sound. 

Figure 1, plate LXXxIx, represents an ivory-stem pipe with a 
stone bowl which was obtained at St Michael. The stem is diamond- 
shape in cross section, and has its surface elaborately etched. On 
one side a series of umiaks and kaiaks are pursuing a walrus; on the 
other side are reindeer that have just crossed a river, and a man in a 
kaiak has thrown a spear into the back of the last one as it emerges 
from the water, while at the farther end a man is shooting another with 
an arrow. On the remainder of the surface is a series of conventional 
designs. 

Another handsomely etched ivory pipestem (figure 3, plate LXXXIx) 
was obtained at Norton sound. On the side shown in the illustration 
are various hunting scenes in which are whales, walrus, and seals, and 


Fic. 95—Pipe from Cape Prince of Wales (3). 


aman is shooting with a bow and arrow just in front of a kashim in 
which people are dancing to the music of a drum. 

The handsomely etched pipestem shown in plate LXXXIx, 2, was 
obtained in Kotzebne sound by Lieutenant Stoney. It has the raven 
totem marks near the mouthpiece, and a variety of hunting and other 
scenes of Eskimo life, besides various conventional designs, over its 
surface. Another handsome pipe (figure 4, plate LXXXIX) was also 
obtained at the same place by Lieutenant Stoney. The leaden bowl 
has an old clock-wheel inlaid in the top of the flaring rim. Like the 
preceding, the stem has the raven totem mark near the mouthpiece, 
and is elaborately etched with scenes from the life of the people, among 
which are the hunting and trapping of game and fish, dancing in the 
kashim, and playing football. 


TOBACCO BAGS 


With the pipes are carried small, round-bottom tobacco bags, made 
from various kinds of ornamentai fur or skin, the borders often having 
handsome patterns formed by different colored skins, fur, or beadwork 
tassels. The top is generally bordered by strips of fur of the wolverine, 
mink, or other animal, or sometimes by a band of ornamental needle- 
work. 
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Figure 2, plate LXxxvu, represents one of these bags, which was 
obtained at Paimut, on the lower Yukon. It is about 10 inches deep, 
and is intended for carrying the pipe, tobacco, flint, steel, and tinder. 
The back is of winter reindeer skin, with the hair cut close; the 
front is of the skin of Parry’s marmot; around the lower edge and near 
the upper border are sewed strips of wolverine skin. The lower two- 
thirds of the bag is ornamented by a pattern of white-hair deerskin 
with two narrow strips of black skin welted in the seams, and a row 
of small tufts of red worsted spaced around at regular intervals. The 
mouth of the bag is surrounded by pattern work of white and dark 
threads on narrow strips of yellow and black skin, the extreme edge 
being bound with calico. 

A similar bag, of nearly the same size and shape (number 48136), was 
obtained at Cape Darby. As is usual in all these bags, the bottom is 
rounded and the top straight. The lower two-thirds is fringed with 
a narrow Strip of mink skin, inside which is a pattern made with strips 
of white reindeer skin, with narrow strips of black skin welted into the 
seams, and two series of small red worsted tags spaced all around. The 
border of the bag is of white, parchment-like sealskin, and the string 
for closing it is of the same material. 

Figure 1, plate LXxxvi, represents a smaller bag of the same shape, 
but with less ornamentation. It is 54 inches deep, and is made of deer- 
skin, which is worn nearly bare of hair by use. A band of skin is sewed 
around the mouth and little strings of red and white beads, about an 
inch in length, hang in pairs around the lower border and sides, each 
string having pendent from it a small tuft of mink fur. 


HOUSE-LIFE AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS 
THE KASHIM 


Among the Eskimo in every village of the Alaskan mainland and the 
islauds of Bering strait the kashim is the center of social and religious 
life. In it every man has a recognized place according to his standing 
in the community, and it is also the common sleeping place for the men. 
The women and the children live in houses apart and the men sleep 
with their families only occasionally. 

When a new kashim is to be built the villagers of Norton sound make 
a song of invitation to people of the same tribe living in neighboring 
places, which is learned by one of the young men, who is then sent to 
invite the guests. The messenger goes to the designated village, where 
he enters the kashim and during a dance sings his song of invitation to 
both men and women. When an invitation of this kind is given all 
respond and join in building the new kashim. This is said to produce 
friendly feeling between the neighboring places, which will render them 
successful in their hunting. 
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The men are nearly always to be found in the kashim when in the 
village, this being their general gathering place, where they work on 
tools or implements of the chase, or in preparing skins, 

Dances and festivals of all kinds are held in this building, and there 
the shamans perform some of their most important ceremonies. The 
eld men gather there and repeat the traditions of their fathers. The 
younger ones are thus instructed and become familiar with the tales 
and wisdom of the elders. 

It is the usual place for the reception of guests; and there is scarcely 
an occurrence of note in the life of an Eskimo man which he can not 
connect with rites in which the kashim plays an important part. This 
is essentially the house of the men; at certain times, and during the 
performance of certain rites, the women are rigidly exeluded, and the 
men sleep there at all times when their observances require them to 
keep apart from their wives. 

Games are played there in winter by men and boys, and twice or three 
times a day food is brought by the women from the surrounding houses. 
Unmarried men sleep there at all times, as they have no recognized 
place elsewhere, except as the providers of food for their parents or other 
relatives dependent on their exertions. The sleeping place, near the 
oil lamp which burns at the back of the room opposite the summer 
entrance, is the place of honor, where the wise old meu sit with the 
shamans and best hunters. The place near the entrance on the front 
side of the room is allotted to the worthless men who are poor and con- 
tribute nothing to the general welfare of the community, also to orphan 
boys and friendless persons. 

The first time a child is taken into a kashim in the village of its 
parents, the latter present a gift to each person present at the time 
as a propitiatory offering and to secure the good will of their neigh- 
bors. A similar custom is observed by all strangers arriving at the 
village; they are required to dance and sing a little and, if on an ordi- 
nary journey, are supposed to make presents according to their means. 

All messengers who reach villages for the purpose of announcing a 
festival or an invitation to other observances in their own town, deliver 
their message in the form of a song while dancing in the kashim. 

In the summer of 1879 a party of Eskimo from East cape, Siberia, 
and the Diomede islands in Bering strait, came to St Michael. On 
their arrival they sang and danced in the kashim, making offerings to 
the people. The songs and dances were very similar to those I had 
seen performed on Sledge island in honor of the fur trader and myself 
during our winter visit to that place. 

At the time of this visit we entered the kashim and gave the headman 
some tobacco to distribute among the men present and some needles 
for the women. These he divided among them, and afterward the men 
who took part in the dance as representatives of the community gave 
us each a small present, which was considered as establishing friendly 
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feeling between us, extending the privilege of the kashim, and as a 
testimony of the good will of the inhabitants. 

South of the Yukon the fur traders make a practice of complying 
with this custom of giving presents whenever they visit a village for 
the first time, and at St Michael we did the same whenever we were 
invited to attend the first autumnal festival; but the Eskimo do not 
expect the white men to dance and sing, as would be obligatory with 
their own people. 

The presents are always handed to the headmen of the village, who 
divide and distribute them among their fellow townsmen. All guests 
whom it is desired to honor are given seats on the side of the kashim 
where the old men of the village sit. If that side of the kashim 
chances to be fully occupied, some of the men make room for their: 
guests. At a village near the head of Norton sound I was given 
the usuai place of honor in the kashim, and when the women brought 
in food a dish of boiled seal intestines was presented to me as a spe- 
cial delicacy. 

The observance of giving presents and of placing the old men and the 
guests at the head of the kashim is customary also among the Tinné of 
the Yukon, who have adopted these customs from the Eskimo. 

The men usually wear no clothing while in the kashim, but this being 
the custom it does not excite the slightest notice. The women fre- 
quently sit upon the floor by their relatives until the latter have fin- 
ished their repast, or sometimes leave after delivering the food and 
return later to remove the empty dishes. During festivals, dances, and 
other ceremonies the women gather in the kashim as spectators and 
sometimes take part in the performances. 


SWEAT BATHS 


In these buildings sweat baths are taken by men and boys at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days during the winter. Every man has a small 
urine tub near his place, where this liquid is saved for use in bathing. 
A portion of the floor in the center of the room is made of planks so 
arranged that it can be taken up, exposing a pit beneath, in which a fire 
of drift logs is built. When the smoke has passed off and the wood is 
reduced to a bed of coals, a cover is put over the smoke hole in the 
roof and the men sit naked about the room until they are in profuse 
perspiration; they then bathe in the urine, which combines with the oil 
on their bodies, and thus takes the place of soap, after which they go 
outside and pour water over their bodies until they become cool. While 
bathing they remain in the kashim with the temperature so high that 
their skin becomes shining red and appears to be almost at the point 
of blistering; then going outside they squat about in the snow perfectly 
nude, and seem to enjoy the contrasting temperature. On several 
occasions I saw them go from the sweat bath to holes in the ice on 
neighboring streams and, squatting there, pour ice water over their 
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backs and shoulders with a wooden dipper, apparently experiencing the 
greatest pleasure from the operation. 

Throughout the region visited the men, while taking their sweat 
baths, are accustomed to use a cap made of the skin of some water fowl, 
usually the red- or black-throat loon. The skin is cut open along the 
belly and removed entire, ininus the neck, wings and legs; it is then 
dried and softened so as to be pliable and is fastened together at the 
neck in such a way that it can be worn on the head. Owing to the 
intense heat generated in the fire pit, the bathers, who are always 
males, are obliged to use respirators to protect their lungs. These are 
made of fine shavings of willow or spruce bound into the form of an 
oblong pad formed to cover the mouth, the chin, and a portion of the 
cheeks. These pads are convex externally and concaye within; cross- 
ing the concave side is a small wooden rod, either round or square, so 
that the wearer can 
grasp it in his teeth 
and thus hold the 
respirator in posi- 
tion. 

Some of the res- 
pirators are made of 
shavings bound to- 
gether at each end 
by a few strands of 
the same material 
and furnished with 
a wooden holder. 
Others are more 
elaborately made, as 
in the example from 
Shaktolik shown in figure 96. This is a little over 5 inches in length 
and 4 inches broad, and is made of fine wood shavings; it is smoothly 
oval in outline, with the border rounded by means of a rope-like band 
of shavings tightly wound with a cord made of the same material. 
Inclosed within this oval ring is a soft mass of shavings held in posi- 
tion by a loosely twisted cord made of the same. On the inner side 
the shavings are packed loosely and held in position by the rod or 
mouthpiece which crosses the pad horizontally. 
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Fic. 96— Respirator, front view (3). 


DWELLING HOUSES 


The dwelling houses are the domain of the women, From one to 
three families may occupy the platforms in the single room which the 
house contains, but each is quite separate and independent in all of its 
domestic arrangements. Each woman who is the head of a family has 
an oil lamp beside her sleeping bench where she sews or carries on her 
household work. Her own cooking utensils and wooden dishes for food, 
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together with the stock of seal oil, dried salmon, and other articles of 
domestic economy, are kept at one side of the platform or in a corner 
of the room devoted to this purpose. 

When the time approaches for the preparation of a meal, a fire is 
built in the middle of the room and the food made ready, after which 
each woman places a quantity in one or more wooden dishes, takes it to 
the kashim, and sets it beside her husband, father, or whoever she has 
provided for. 


CHILDBIRTIL 


During childbirth old women who are reputed to have skill in such 
matters act as midwives. Formerly, among the Unalit, when a woman 
was confined with her first child she was considered unclean and put out 
in a tent or other shelter by herself for a certain period. This custom is 
now becoming obsolete, but it 1s still observed by the Eskimo of 
Kaviak peninsula, by the Malemut, and by other remote tribes. In one 
case that came to ny knowledge a young Malemut woman was confined 
with her first child at a village on the lower Yukon. It was midwinter, 
but she was put outside in a small brush hut covered with snow and 
her food handed her by her husband through a small opening. Despite 
the intensely cold weather, she was kept there for about two months. 

When a child is born it is given the name of the last person who 
died in the village, or the name of a deceased relative who may have 
lived in another place. The child thus becomes the namesake and 
representative of the dead person at the feast to the dead, as described 
under the heading of that festival. In case the child is born away 
from the village, at a camp or on the tundra, it is commonly given the 
name of the first object that catches its mother’s eyes, such as a bush 
or other plant, a mountain, lake, or other natural object. 

The name thus given is sometimes changed. When a person becomes 
old he takes a new name, hoping thereby to obtain an extension of life. 
The new name given is usually indicative of some personal peculiarity, 
and, after a person makes a change of this kind, it is considered 
improper to mention the former one. Some of the Malemut dislike 
very much to pronounce their own names, and if a man be asked his 
name he will appear confused and will generally turn to a bystander, 
asking him to give the desired information. 

Formerly it was a common custom to kill female children at birth if 
they were not wanted, and girls were often killed when from 4 to 6 
years of age. Children of this sex are looked upon as a burden, since 
they are not capable of contributing to the food supply of the family, 
while they add to the number of persons to be maintained. When 
infants are killed they are taken out naked to the graveyard and there 
exposed to the cold, their mouths being filled with snow, so that they 
will freeze to death quickly. 

Near St Michael I saw a young Malemut girl of 10 or 12 years, 
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who, soon after birth, had been exposed in this manner with her mouth 
filled with snow. Fortunately for the child, this occurred close to a 
trading station. By accident the trader found her a few moments 
later, and by threats succeeded in making the mother take her back. 
The child was afterward reared without further attempt on the part of 
the parents to take its life. 

One of the Eskimo told me that if a man had a girl not more than 5 
or 6 years old who cried much, or if he disliked it for any reason, or 
found it difficult to obtain food for the family, he would take it far out 
on the ice at sea or on the tundra during a severe snow storm, and 
there abandon it to perish by exposure. 

A man at St Michael was in my house one day and told me in a 
casual way that his wife had given birth to another girl, and added, 
“At first I was going to throw it away on the tundra, and then I could 
not, for it was too dear to me.” This man was one of the most intelli- 
gent Eskimo I knew. He had been associated with the Russians and 
other white men since early boyhood, and was one of the so-called con- 
verts of the Russian church; yet the idea that a man was not perfectly 
justified in disposing of a girl child as he saw fit never for a momeut 
occurred to him. 

On the other hand, a pair of childless Eskimo frequently adopt a 
child, either a girl or a boy, preferably the latter. This is done so that 
when they die there will be some one left whose duty it will be to make 
the customary feast and offerings to their shades at the festival of the 
dead. All of the Eskimo appear to have great dread of dying without 
being assured that their shades will be remembered during the fes- 
tivals, fearing if negiected that they would thereby suffer destitution 
in the future life. 

In March, 1880, while on a journey to Sledge island, just south of 
Bering strait, we were accompanied for the last 75 miles by the wife of 
our Eskimo interpreter, who was a fine looking woman of about 30 
years and was heavy with child. She went with us in order that her 
confinement might take place among her own people, who lived on the 
island. Notwithstanding her condition, she tramped steadily through 
the snow with the rest of us day after day, and on the morning of our 
arrival at the island she was in the room with us talking and laughing 
when she became suddenly ill, went to her mother’s house, and was 
delivered of a fine boy in less than half an hour. Directly after the 
birth a shaman came in and borrowed from me a drum and a small 
ivory carving of a white whale, which I had purchased on the road. 
The father explained that the image of the whale was borrowed to put 
in the child’s mouth so as to feed him upon something that would make 
him grow up a fine hunter. The shaman beat the drum and sang for 
half an hour over the boy to make him stout-hearted and manly. The 
woman remained at this village a few days and then walked back the 
75 miles to her home, carrying the child on her back. 
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PUBERTY 


Among the Malemut, and southward from the lower Yukon and adja- 
cent districts, when a girl reaches the age of puberty she is considered 
unclean for forty days; she must therefore live by herself in a corner of 
the house with her face to the wall, and always keep her hood over her 
head, with her hair hanging disheveled over her eyes. During this time 
she must net go out by day and but once each night when every oue is 
asleep, but if it is summer the girl commonly lives in arough shelter out- 
side the house. At the end of the period she bathes and is clothed in 
new garments, after which she may be taken in marriage. The same 
custom formerly prevailed among the Unalit, but at present the girl is 
secluded behind a grass mat in one corner of the room for the period of 
only four days, during which time she is said to be d-gu-lin-g’a’/-gik, 
meaning she becomes a woman, and is considered unclean. <A peculiar 
atmosphere is supposed to surround her at this time, and if a young 
man should come near enough for it to touch him it would render him 
visible to every animal he might hunt, so that his success as a hunter 
would be gone. Should a considerable time pass after a girl reaches 
puberty and no suitor appear, the father accumulates a large amount 
of food and makes a festival for the purpose of announcing that his 
daughter is ready for marriage. 

. MARRIAGE 

Among the Unalit when a young man sees a girl he wishes to marry 
he tells his parents and one of them goes to the girl’s parents to ask 
their consent. Having obtained this, the suitor dresses in his finest 
clothing and goes to the bride’s house with a new suit of garments, 
which he puts upon her and she becomes his wife. If the parents of 
either party have no children at home, the newly married couple go to 
live with them; otherwise they set up an establishment of their own, 
either building a new house or sharing one with some one else. 

The Unalit frequently marry first cousins or remote blood relatives 
with the idea that in such a case a wife is nearer to her husband. One 
man said that in case of famine, if a man’s wife was from another family 
she would steal food from him to save her own life, while the husband 
would die of starvation; but should a woman be of his own blood she 
would share fairly with him. The wife is considered to become more a 
part of the husband’s family than he of hers. However, brothers and 
sisters, and step-brothers and step-sisters, do not intermarry. 

From the lower Yukon to the Kuskokwim child betrothals are com- 
mon and may occur in two ways. The parents of a very small girl 
who have no son may agree with the parents of several sons that one 
of the boys shall live with them and become the girl’s husband. Again, 
a young boy may sometimes choose a family, containing a girl, in which 
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he would like to live. In such case he takes with him his clothing 
and implements, besides a fine suit of clothes for his future bride, and 
leaving his own parents, goes to the people whom he has adopted, and 
transfers filial duty of every kind to his adopted father to the exclusion 
of his own parents. In such cases the girl is frequently not over 4 or 5 
years of age. Sometimes such arrangements are made by a couple 
to take effect when the first girl is born. 

In these child marriages when the girl reaches puberty both she and 
her husband are considered unclean, and neither of them is permitted 
to take part in any work for a month, at the end of which period the 
young husband takes presents to the kashim and distributes them. 
After this he enjoys the rights of other heads of families. 

Men who are able to provide for them frequently take two or even 
more wives. In such cases the first wife is regarded as the head of the 
family and has charge of the food, but either may carry food to the 
kashim for the husband. A man may discard a wife who is a scold, or 
unfaithful to him, or who is niggardly with food, keeping the best for 
herself. On the other hand, a woman may leave a man who is cruel to 
her or who fails to provide the necessary subsistence. When a husband 
finds that his wife is unfaithful he may beat her, but he rarely avenges 
himself on the.man concerned, although at times this may form an 
excuse for au affray where enmity had previously existed between the 
parties. An old man told me that in ancient times when the husband 
and a lover quarreled about a woman they were disarmed by the neigh; 
bors and then settled the trouble with their fists or by wrestling, the 
victor in the struggle taking the woman. It is a common custom for 
two meu living 1n different villages to agree to become bond fellows, or 
brothers by adoption. Having made this arrangement, whenever one 
of the men goes to the other’s village he is received as the bond 
brother’s guest and is given the use of his host’s bed with his wife 
during his stay. When the visit is returned the same favor is extended 
to the other, consequently neither family knows who is the father of 
the children. Men who have made this arrangement term one another 
kin™t-g?un' ; each terms the other one’s wife nu-li-w/-yuk, and the chil- 
dren of the two families call each other kdt-knun’. Among people south 
of the Yukon the last term is sometimes used between children of two 
families where the man has married the discarded wife of another. 

It is frequently the case that a man enjoys the rights of a husband 
before living regularly with the woman he takes for a wife, and noth- 
ing wrong is thought of it, unmarried females being considered free to 
suit themselves in this regard. 


MORAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Blood revenge is considered a sacred duty among all the Eskimo, and 
it is a common thing to find men who dare not visit certain villages 
because of a blood feud existing, owing to their having killed some oue 
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whose near relatives live in the place. On different occasions | had 
men go with me where they dared not go without the protection aftorded 
by a white man’s presence. In one place a man kept by me like a 
shadow for two days and slept touching me at night. The man who 
held the feud against him would come into the house where we stopped 
and sit for hours watching the one with me like a beast of prey, and the 
mere fact that my Eskimo companion was with a white man was all 
that saved him. 

In another case a boy of 14 years shot and killed a man who had 
murdered his father when the boy was an infant. The duty of blood 
revenge belongs to the nearest male relative, so that if the son is an 
infant, and too young to avenge his father at the time, it rests with him 
to seek revenge as soon as he attains puberty. If a man has no son, 
then his brother, father, uncle, or whosoever is nearest of kin must 
avenge him. 

In the case of the boy mentioned, the man who had killed his father 
lived in the same village with him until he became grown. One morn- 
ing, as the man was preparing to hitch up his dogs and start on a trip, 
the boy’s uncle handed him a loaded rifle and told him that it was time 
to avenge his father’s death; the boy at once went outside and, taking 
deliberate aim, shot the man dead. Fortunately the dead man had no 
relatives, or it would have devolved upon them to retaliate by killing 
the boy. 

Owing to this custom, a man who has killed another watches inces- 
santly, and in the end his eyes acquire a peculiar restless expression 
which the Eskimo have learned to recognize at once. Several of them 
told me that they could always recognize a man who had killed another 
by the expression of his eyes, and from cases observed by myself I think 
that this is undoubtedly true. 

The desultory feud existing between the Kotzebue sound Malemut 
and the Tinné of the interior partakes of the character of blood revenge, 
except that each side seeks to avenge the death of relatives or fellow 
tribesmen upon any of the opposing tribe. F 

Stealing from people of the same village or tribe is regarded as 
wrong. The thief is made ashamed by being talked to in the kashim 
when all the people are present, and in this way is frequently forced to 
restore the articles he has taken. An old man at St Michael told me 
that once a number of men took an incorrigible thief and while some 
held him others beat him on the back of his hand until he roared with 
pain, but that the fellow stole just the same afterward, and nothing 
further was done except to talk to him in the kashim. To steal from a 
stranger or from people of another tribe is not considered wrong so 
long as it does not bring trouble on the community. 

The Eskimo living about. the trading stations have adopted some 
ideas in regard to this matter from the whites. As « result of this, 
coupled with the memory of some wholesome chastisements that have 
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followed theft at various times, the property of white men ‘s tolerably 
safe in most places. 

The only feeling of conscience or moral duty that I noted among the 
Eskimo seemed to be an instinctive desire to do that which was most 
conducive to the general good of the community, as looked at from their 
point of view. Whatever experience has taught them to be best is 
done, guided by superstitious usages and customs, If asked why they 
do certain things, they would almost invariably reply, ‘‘We have 
always done so.” But in most cases an underlying reason could be 
obtained if they were questioned further, and if they had sufficient 
confidence in the questioner to express themselves to him freely regzard- 
ing their deepest beliefs. 

A curious innate distrust of strangers, or of people apart from them. ° 
selves, was Shown by the common demand for pay in advance when 
they were asked to do anything for white men. This was seen repeat: 
edly among the Unalit, yet I do not suppose that in all their dealings 
with white men during recent years they had known of an instance in 
which one was employed without being paid im full. 

In the same way they would hesitate and even refuse to give white 
men any articles of value to be paid for at another time. On the other 
hand, it was a constant practice among them to obtain credit at the 
trading stations, to be paid when they should have procured the neces- 
sary skins. In this, however, they were very honest, paying all debts 
contracted in this manner. 

During my residence at St Michael I saw men trusted for goods who 
came from distant villages and were scarcely known by sight to the 
traders. This would often happen when the man lived in a village 100 
or 200 miles away. 

On one oceasion an Eskimo came to St Michael in midwinter from 
near Kotzebue sound, bringing a mink skin to settle a debt which he 
had contracted with the trader the previous year. If this man had 
desired to do so, he need not have come and the trader would have 
had no means of obtaining his pay. This was but one of many such 
cases that came to my notice. 

A curious part of this custom was that very often the same Eskimo 
who would be perfectly honest and go to great trouble and exertion to 
settle a debt would not hesitate to steal from the same trader. Among 
themselves this feeling is not generally so strong, and if a man borrows 
from another and fails to return the article he is not held to account 
for it. This is done under the general feeling that if a person has 
enough property to enable him to lend some of it, he has more than he 
needs. The one who makes the loan under these circumstances does 
not even feel justified in asking a return of the article; and waits for it 
to be given back voluntarily. 

My interpreter, a full-blood Eskimo, once told me that he had loaned 
an old pistol the season before and the borrower had never returned 
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it. I asked him why he did not ask for it, as they lived near each 
other in the same village. To this he replied that he could not, and 
must wait for the man to bring the pistol back of his own accord, 

Begging is common only among those Eskimo who have had consider- 
able intercourse with white men. This custom has evidently come about 
through indiscriminate giving of presents. From St Michael south- 
ward to the Yukon mouth, and thence up the river to Chukwhitk, the 
people have had more dealings with white inen than elsewhere in the 
region covered by my travels. They were also the most persistent 
beggars that I met, and in some villages were so importunate that they 
fairly drove me away 

The people not accustomed to meeting white men were little addicted 
to begging, and their manners were usually much more frank and 
attractive. 

Hospitality is regarded as a duty among the Eskimo, so far as con- 
cerns their own friends in the surrounding villages, and to strangers 
in certain cases, as well as to all guests visiting the villages during 
festivals. By the exercise of hospitality to their friends and the people 
of neighboring villages their good will is retained and they are saved 
from any evil influence to which they might otherwise be subjected. 
Strangers are usually regarded with more or less suspicion, and in 
ancient times were commonly put to death. 

During my sledge journeys among them I experienced a hospitable 
reception at most of the places, but on a few occasions the people were 
sullen and disobliging, apparently resenting my presence. At Cape 
Nome and on Sledge island during a winter visit I found the people 
extremely kind and hospitable. 

At the time of our arrival at Sledge island the inhabitants were so 
destitute that their dogs had all died of starvation, and some of the 
people were living upon seraps. Owing to the lack of food for our 
dogs the trader and myself decided to return at once to the mainland, 
but the headman and several of the other villagers surrounded us, 
urging us to stay over two nights, in order that they might show their 
appreciation of our visit, and assuring us at the same time that they 
would find something for our dogs. 

True to his promise, the headman went out among the villagers and 
the women soon came to us, bringing little fragments of seal meat, 
blubber, and fish, so that we finally gathered enough food for our dogs. 
We were shown to the best house in the place, and in the evening, when 
we had unrolled our blankets, the headman asked if we wished to 
sleep. When we replied that we did, he at once sent out all of the 
people who had congregated there with the exception of the owners of 
the house. 

Stopping on Sledge island at this time we found a number of King 
islanders from farther north in Bering strait. They had come down the 
coast, visiting at various villages 1 order to live upon the people, as 
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the food supply at their own home had been exhausted. They were a 
strong, energetic set of men, and, being bold and dishonest, did not 
hesitate to bully and otherwise terrify the more peaceable villagers into 
supplying them with food. 

In the morning after my arrival at Sledge island a knife was stolen 
from my box of trading goods, and on making this known to the head- 
man he sent out a small boy, who returned in a few moments with the 
knife, everyone apparently knowing who had committed the theft. 

A little later one of the King island men, who was sitting close by 
me, and who had traveled down the coast with the trader and myself 
the previous day, tried to steal a small article from me but was 
detected in the act, and I at once ordered him to leave the house. To 
this he paid no attention. I then seized him by the right arm, and 
when he saw that I was in earnest his face grew dark with passion, but 
he did not hesitate to take up his mittens and leave the room. He did 
not return during the day, but that evening when the people had left the 
room and the trader and myself were preparing for bed, we noticed that 
the headman of the village was still seated by the entrance way on the 
other side of the room, although everyone else had left and the family 
occupying the house were asleep. Making down our beds upon the 
floor, we wrapped ourselves in the blankets. We had a suspicion that 
the cause of the headmaw’s presence was due to the trouble that I had 
had with the King islander during the day, and I awoke several times 
during the night and found him sitting wakeful by the entrance hole. 
About 3 oclock the next morning I was awakened by a slight noise, 
and, raising my head cautiously, heard someone creeping in through the 
passageway. A moment later the head of the thief whom I had sent 
out and shamed before his companions the day before was thrust into 
the room. In an instant the watchful headman had taken him by the 
shoulder and spoke rapidly to him in an undertone. In a few minutes 
the King islander drew back and went away. The headman remained 
in his place until we arose in the morning. During the day we left 
the island and at a hut on the mainland encountered the same King 
islander, he having left the village immediately after going out of the 
house. 

I have always considered that the watch kept by the headman dur- 
ing that night was all that prevented an attempt by the King islander 
to obtain revenge for my having offended him. 

When we came to the first hut on the mainland, upon our return 
from the island, the Eskimo living there urged us to remain all night, 
and when we refused to do this he insisted on our going in to eat some 
crabs and dried fish with him before resuming our journey. 

Near Cape Darby we were welcomed in a cordial way and made to 
join in a feast of freshly killed seal, and in villages on the lower Yukon 
I met the same hospitable treatment. 

At some other places our reception was the reverse of this. In the 
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large village of Konigunugumut, near the mouth of the Kuskokwim, 
I was given a very surly reception, and it was almost necessary for me 
to use force before I could get anyone to guide me to the next village. 
On the contrary, at Askinuk and Kaialigamut, in the same district, the | 
people ran out at our approach, unharnessed our dogs, put our sledges 
on the framework, and carried our bedding into the kashim with the 
greatest good will. 

At King island, in Bering strait, the same spirit was shown by the 
people during the visit of the Corwin, when they iusisted on having us 
enter their houses. Their attention sometimes became embarrassing, 
as in one instance when I was stopping in a house on the outer side of 
St Michaelisland. Anold man came home from fishing in the afternoon 
and was given a small tray containing tomeod livers and berries, kneaded 
by his wife into a kind of paste. From his trinket box he took an old 
spoon fastened to a short wooden handle and began eating the mix- 
ture with great pleasure, until he suddenly remembered that there was 
a guest present. At this he stopped eating and, wiping the bow] of the 
spoon on the toe of his sealskin boot, gravely handed it and the dish 
to me, whereupon I declined them with equal gravity. 

That morning I had fallen into the water while hunting, and as a 
consequence remained in the house all day to dry my clothes. At one 
time or another during the day nearly everyone in the village came to 
see me, and in every instance my hostess placed a few tomcods before 
the callers. 

This practice of offermg a small quantity of food to guests is con- 
sidered to be proper among the Eskimo. Wherever I visited them, 
and any people of the same village came in in a social way, they were 
given food, unless everyone was on the verge of famine. 


On October 3, 1878, I arrived at Kigiktauik in a large kaiak with two 
paddle men. As we drew near the village one of the men welcomed 
us by firing his gun in the air, and then ran down to help us land, after 
which he led the way to his house. The room was partly filled with 
bags of seal oil and other food supplies, and the remaining space was 
soon occupied by a dozen or more villagers, who came to see us and 
were regaled with the tea that was left after I-had finished my supper, 
and soon after my blankets were taken to the kashim, where I retired. 

A small knot of Eskimo were gathered in the middle of the room 
around a blanket spread on the floor, and were deeply interested in a 
game of poker, the stakes being musket caps, which were used for chips. 
Scattered about on the floor and sleeping benches were a number 
of men and boys in varying stages of nudity, which was entirely justi- 
fied by the oppressive heat arising from the bodies of the people congre- 
gated in the tightly closed room. Two small seal-oil lamps, consisting 
of saucer-shape clay dishes of oil with moss wicks, threw a dim light 
on the smoke-blackened interior. In a short time the planks were 
taken up from over the fire pit, and a roaring fire was built for a sweat 
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bath. The men and boys brought in their urine tubs, and wore loon- 
skin caps on their heads. Each one had a respirator made of fine wood 
shavings woven into a pad to hold in the teeth to cover the lips and 
nostrils, without which it would not have been possibie for them to 
breathe in the stifling heat. When the wood had burned down to a 
bed of coals the cover was replaced over the smoke hole in the roof, 
_and when the men had perspired enough they bathed and then went 
out to take a cold-water douche. 

In the winter of 1880 I traveled around the northern coast of Norton 
sound and found many of the villages on the verge of famine. This 
was due mainly to the fact that they had eaten most of their supplies 
early in the season, trusting to the weather being such that they could 
take sufficient fish for their needs later on. As the winter turned out 
to be excessively severe, nearly all of the dogs along this coast were 
starved and the people were on very short allowance for a long time. 
Just north of Unalaklit I camped in a small hut 10 by 12 feet in area 
and 54 feet high in the middle. Three families were living in this 
house, and including my party numbered sixteen adults who occupied 
the room that night. The air was so foul that when a candle was 
lighted it went out, and a match would flare up and immediately become 
extinguished as.though dipped in water. After making a hole in one 
corner of the cover of the smoke hole the air became sufficiently pure 
for us to pass the night without ill effect. 

At the village of Unaktolik, just beyond the last place mentioned, I 
found a room 15 by 20 feet in area and 6 feet high, where we numbered 
twenty-five people during the night of our stay. 

Wherever we found the people with a small food supply they were 
usually quiet and depressed; but at a village on the northern shore of 
Norton sound, where food was plentiful, everyone appeared to be in 
the greatest good humor. 

During the summer food is more abundant than in winter, and the 
people are more cheerful at that season and inclined to give a heartier 
welcome to astranger. The winter season being one of possible famine, 
there is geverally a slight feeling of uncertainty regarding the future. 

When we landed from the Corwin at a summer trading village on 
the shore of Hotham inlet, in Kotzebue sound, we were surrounded at 
once by two or three hundred people, all shouting and smiling good 
naturedly. They crowded about us with the greatest curiosity, and 
several at once volunteered to carry my camera and box of trading 
goods to one of the lodges. We walked along in the midst of a rabble 
of fur-clad figures and a great variety of strong odors which they 
exhaled. The dirty brown faces, ornamented with the huge stone 
labrets of the men and the tattooed chin lines of the women, were alive 
with animation; their mouths were wide open and their eyes glistened 
with curiosity and excitement. Before us moved a crowd of fat chil- 
dren, who tried to run ahead and look back at the same time, so that 
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they were constantly falling over one another. Entering one of the 
lodges where the owner had carried my stock of trading goods, I pro- 
ceeded to purchase such ethnological material as was brought me by 
the people. 

The eagerness to see the strangers was so great that a dense crowé 
outside pressed against the frail walls of the lodge until the frame- 
work was broken in several places. At this the owner became offended 
and insisted on my giving him a present to pay for the damage thus 
done by his fellow-villagers. 

At Cape Espenberg we landed at another summer village of five 
lodges, where some thirty people were stopping. Several upturned 
sleds and umiaks, and supplies of dried seal and walrus meat lay seat- 
tered about, and a freshly killed seal was lying under an old piece of 
sealskin. 

Fastened to stakes in a circle about the camp were over twenty dogs, 
which set up a howl of welcome as we landed, their cries being joined 
by the voices of the children. The women and children ran down to 
the shore to meet us, and the whole party was very friendly. 

At Cape Lisburne we found a camp of people from Point Hope. 
Nine umiaks were drawn up on the shore and braced up on one edge 
by sticks and paddles. Scattered about on the ground were sealskin 
bags of oil and large pieces of walrus and whale meat. Just back of 
the umiaks were the conical and round-top lodges, where the men 
and the women of the camp were walking about or sitting in the sun, 
engaged in sewing or in other work. These people were dressed in fur 
clothing, which was very ragged and daubed with dirt and grease, 
presenting an extremely filthy appearance. In oue of the lodges an 
old woman, stripped to the waist, was rolling up a bed. Children 
played about the lodges with small, fat puppies, and numerous well-fed 
dogs prowled listlessly through the camp. 

Between the lodges ran a elear, sparkling brook, entering the sea 
over the pebbly beach, and just back of the camp rose high cliffs, 
fronting the shore. 

Before we left they broke camp. The umiaks were launched, oil 
bags, tents, clothing, meat, and supplies were bundled into them, and 
several dogs being harnessed to the towline from each umiak, they 
started up the coast, a single person trom each umiak remaining on 
shore to drive the dogs. ‘ 

The peopie of the islands and shore of Bering strait and Kotzebue 
sound are notorious among the trading vessels for pilfering. On 
several occasions the villagers of Cape Prince of Wales fairly took 
possession of vessels with small crews, and carried off whatever they 
wished. 

While in the village at Hast cape, Siberia, the children were con- 
stantly trying to steal small objects from me and repeatedly attempted 
to take my handkerchief from my pocket. At Point Hope, while I was 
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buying ethnological specimens in the village, one of the men suddenly 
began talking and demanded some tobacco, saying that he had not 
been paid enough for something which he had sold me. He assumed an 
air of anger and in a loud voice and with many gestures tried to bully 
me into giving him something additional; while he was motioning with 
his hands to emphasize his demands I noticed that he had concealed 
in his palm a small comb, which I at once recognized as having been 
stolen from my box of trading goods. I immediately grasped his wrist 
and wrested the comb from his hand, calling him a thief. His com- 
panions, who had undoubtedly seen him take the article, laughed at 
him in ridicule at his being caught, whereupon he slunk away without 
further word. 

As with all savages, the Eskimo are extremely sensitive to ridicule 
and are very quick to take offense at real or seeming slights. 

When among their own tribesmen in large villages they frequently 
become obtrusive, and the energetic, athletic people about the 
shores of Bering strait and northward are inclined to become over- 
bearing and domineering when in sufficient numbers to warrant it. On 
the other hand, when traveling away from their native places in 
small numbers, among strangers, they become very quiet and mild- 
mannered. When we landed at Point Hope a great crowd of people 
came running down to the beach, crying, ‘d-sin', d-sin’,” meaning “a 
present, a present,” and caught hold of us on either side. They hung 
to our arms and clothing, continually asking for presents. Two men 
ran along on each side of the captain of the Corwin, begging for the 
gloves he wore, while others kept trying to steal some tobacco leaves 
which I was carrying under my arm. 

The whalers give the people of this locality a bad reputation, as they 
do likewise those of Point Barrow. During the summer of our visit a 
whaling vessel was crushed by the ice pack just off Point Barrow, and 
the crew threw upon the ice a large quantity of provisions, clothing, 
and other articles before the vessel sank. The Eskimo at the point 
had seen the accident and with their dog sleds hurried out to the 
wreck where they at once set to work to loot everything they could get 
hold of. They ran aloft like monkeys and cut away the sails, which, 
with the sails of the small boats, they carried ashore. 

They stole the clothes chests of the officers, the chronometers, charts, 
and the ship’s books; the latter they tore up, and the next day, when 
the officers tried to recover some of their clothes, they refused to deliver 
them, and wore them about before the eyes of the owners. The 
wrecked crew went ashore and camped near the place occupied by the 
Eskimo, who were living upon canned meats and erackers from the 
Ship’s stores, and refused to permit any of the whalers to take any 
unless it was paid for with some of the small supply of tobacco which 
had been saved. As a consequence, the wrecked crew were forced to 
give up what few things they had been able to save and were forced 
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to live for some time upon seal and walrus meat, while their Eskimo 
neighbors were feasting upon the provisions from the wreck. 

Owing to the constant danger of being wrecked at this point and 
cast ashore among these people, the whalers fear to offend them 
and constantly make them presents. The Eskimo recognize this as 
being a sort of peace offering resulting from a feeling of fear, and 
they are therefore insolent and overbearing. When they came on 
board the Corwin they were sulky, and any slight contradiction seemed 
to render them very angry. 

The Malemut at the head of Kotzebue sound are another vigorous, 
overbearing tribe. As among the Eskimo of Bering strait, they are 
quarrelsome and have frequent bloody affrays among'themselves. The 
Unalitand Yukon people regard them with the greatest fear and hatred 
and say that they are like dogs—always showing their teeth and ready 
to fight. The Malemut are the only Eskimo who still keep up the old 
feud against the Tinné, and are a brave, hardy set of men. They are 
extremely reckless of human life, and a shaman was killed. by them 
during my residence at St Michael, because, they said, ‘“‘he told too 
many lies.” 

They buy whisky from trading vessels and have drunken orgies, dur- 
ing which several persons are usually hurt or killed. In 1879 a fatal 
quarrel of this kind took place on Kotzebue sound; the people said it 
was the fault of the Americans for selling them whisky, and the rela- 
tives of the dead men threatened to kill with impunity the first white 
man they could in order to have blood revenge. 

They also had the reputation of being extremely treacherous among 
themselves, not hesitating to kill one another, even of their own tribe, 
when opportunity offered while hunting in the mountains—a gun or a 
few skins being sufficient incentive. As a consequence, hunters among 
this tribe would not go into the mountains with each other, unless they 
chaneed to be relatives or had become companions by a sort of 
formal adoption. . 

One intelligent Malemut, who was a fine hunter, told me it was very 
hard work to hunt reindeer in the mountains, as a man could only 
sleep a little, having to watch that other men did not surprise and kill 
him. 

One winter, while preparing for a sledge journey into the Malemut 
country, my Unalit interpreter begged me not to go, saying that the 
Malemut were very bad people. He was soon followed by the head- 
man of the Unalit at St Michael, who repeated the injunction, assuring 
me that the ‘“‘dogs of Malemut” would surely kill me if I went. 

On the other hand, the Malemut despise the Unalit, saying that they 
are cowards and like children. When the Corwin anchored off Cape 
Prince of Wales in Bering strait, the people came off to us in a number 
of umiaks. They halted at some distance from the vessel and shouted, 
“nu-ki-rik, ni-ki-rik,” meaning “ good, good,” in order to assure us of 
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their friendly disposition. When they were motioned to come along- ' 
side, they approached hesitatingly until some of them recognized me, 

having seen me during a visit they had made to St Michael the previ- 

ous year. At this they began to shout vociferously to attract my 

attention, and immediately came on board. This lack of contidence 

was caused by the fact that these people had looted a small trading 

vessel the year before, and later in the same season, when they boarded 

a larger ship, they had been very roughly handled. 

When the trading umiaks from the shores of Bering strait made 
their summer visits to St Michael, the people were always remarkably 
civil and quiet, in marked contrast to their manner when seen about 
their native place. At Cape Prince of Wales I went ashore in a small 
boat with a couple of men. On our way we met an umiak with twelve 
or fifteen paddlers; as they came near they turned and paddled straight 
at our little dingy, whooping and shouting at the top of their voices 
and coming so directly at us that I feared they would run us down. 
When within a boat’s length the paddle men on one side suddenly 
backed water while those of the other side made a heavy stroke, causing 
the big umiak to turn as on a pivot and shoot astern of us. As we 
landed several hundred people ran down to meet us and as many as 
could get hold of our boat seized it along the sides and dragged it some 
25 or 30 yards up the beach with us still seated in it; afterward, when 
I wished to go on board, it was only with the greatest difficulty that I 
could get one of them to help launch the boat. 

As already noted, the people at Point Hope were boisterous and 
confident when we saw them at home, but later in the season when we 
met several umiaks with people from that place near Cape Lisburne, 
they came within about 150 yards of the Corwin and then all raised 
their empty hands over their heads, shouting “ nii-ki-rik, ni-ki-rik,” 
until the officer of the deck called to them, after which they came on 
board, but were very quiet. 

The Malemut extend their wanderings from Kotzebue sound even to 
Kuskokwim river and Bristol bay, but hardy as they are they have the 
same prudence in avoiding trouble while away from home. One case 
illustrating this came to my knowledge in connection with a party of 
them who were camping beside a village of Kuskokwim Eskimo. One 
of the Malemut became enraged at a Kuskokwiin man, and hastened 
into his tent to obtain a weapon. Two of his companions went after 
him and tried to persuade him to give up his idea of revenge for the 
slight affront, but he refused to listen to them and went out. His two 
fellow tribesmen then took him, one by each arm, and walked along, 
still trying to dissuade him from his project. When he again refused 
to listen to them, the man on his right suddenly drew his long sheath 
knife and slashed him in the abdomen, completely disemboweling him, 
so that he sank down and died in a few moments. In speaking of it 
afterward, the man who had done the killing said that if they had 
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been among their own people he would not have interfered, but added: 
““We were only a few among the Kuskokwim men, and if our companion 
had killed one of their men they would have killed all of us, and it 
was better that he should die.” 

It was not uncommon among the Eskimo, particularly about the 

shores of Bering strait and northward, for some man of great courage 
and superior ability to gather about him a certain following and then 
rule the people through fear; such men usually confirmed their power 
by killing any one who opposed them. In order to keep their follow- 
ers in a friendly mood, they made particular effort to supply them 
with an abundance of food in times of scarcity, or to give them presents 
of clothing at festivals; they also try to secure the good will of white 
men whenever they think it to their interest to do so. 
* At Point Hope we saw such a chief, who had killed four men and 
had the entire village terrorized. The people were overawed by his 
courage and cunning, and hated him so much that a number of them 
went quietly to the captain of the Corwin and begged him to carry the 
man away. 

During our stay at Point Hope this fellow was never seen without a 
rifle in his hand, and the people said he always carried it. During the 
trading on the Corwin, whenever one of the villagers was offered a fair 
price for one of his articles and began to haggle for a greater one, this 
man would quietly take the goods offered and give them to the other, 
who would then accept them without another word. I tried to procure 
his photograph, but he became very nervous and could not be made to 
stand quiet, until he was told that it would be very bad for him if he 
did not. As soonas I had taken his photograph he insisted on having 
me stand in the same position that he had taken while being photo- 
graphed. Then he Jooked under the cloth covering the camera, and 
when he saw my image on the ground glass he appeared to be greatly 
pleased, seeming to think that he had thus counteracted any ill effect 
that might follow in his own ease. 

While stopping at a village near the head of Norton sound I was 
shown a man who was badly crippled, and my informant gaye me the 
history of the manner in which he received his injury. He went out 
with three companions hunting reindeer in the mountains, back of the 
head of Norton sound. At night they made camp, and placing a 
spruce log under a light shelter, all lay down, side by side, using the 
log for a pillow. A man who entertained enmity against one of the 
party had followed them from their own village; in the night, while they 
were asleep, he crept up and fired his rifle into the head of the man 
upon one side in such a manner that it was in line with the heads of 
the others, and the ball passed through the heads of three of the men, 
killing them instantly. The other one sprang to his feet, but before he 
could collect his wits he was struck down by the clubbed gun in the 
hands of the murderer, and beaten until he appeared to be dead. The 
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murderer then calmly returned to the village as though nothing had 
happened. In the course of the next twenty-four hours the man who 
had been beaten managed to crawl back to the village, where, after a 
long illness, he finally recovered, but was badly crippled for life. The 
one who had done the killing made no further effort to molest him, and 
no one attempted to avenge him for the murder of the other three men. 
The murderer and the survivor continued to live in the same village 
for years. 

The Alaskan Eskimo, so' far as I observed, have no recognized chiefs 
except such as gain a certain influence over their fellow-villagers 
through superior shrewdness, wisdom, age, wealth, or shamanisin. 
The old men are listened to with respect, and thére are usually one 
or more in each village who by their extended acquaintance with the 
traditions, customs, and rites connected with the festivals, as well as 
being possessed of an unusual degree of common sense, are deferred to 
and act as chief advisers of the community. 

On the lower Yukon and beyond to Kuskokwim river such leaders 
are termed nés-kuk, meaning literally “the head.” Among the Unalit 
Eskimo they are called di-ai-yu-kok, ‘the one to whom all listen.” 

These terms are also applied to men who gain a leadership by means 
of their greater shrewdness, whereby they become possessed of more 
property than their fellows, and by a judicious distribution of food 
and their superior force of character obtain a higher standing and a 
certain following among the people. 

The man who has accumulated much property, but is without ability 
to guide his fellows, is referred to merely as a rich man or ¢tvi-gu. 

All Eskimo villages have a headman, whose influence is obtained 
through the general belief of his fellow villagers in his superior ability 
and good judgment. These men possess no fixed authority, but are 
respected, and their directions as to the movements and occupations of 
the villagers are generally heeded. 

In some cases a headman may be succeeded by his son when the 
latter has the necessary qualities. An example of this was the Eskimo 
named Tiil-ya-lik, the headman at Unalaklit, whose father had been 
one of the best headmen in that region. 

In some villages, where trading stations are established, the traders 
are accustomed to make a sort of chief by choosing men who are 
friendly to the whites, and who at the same time have a certain amount 
of influence among their people. In order to have any standing in a 
position of this kind a man must be endowed with a greater amount 
of good sense and ability than the majority of his fellows. Usually 
these headmen have greater force of character than their associates 
and are either feared or liked by them; in either case their position is 
assured. If at any time another man shows superior ability or skill in 
promoting the welfare of the village, the older leader may be replaced 
by common consent. 
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Among the Malemut, as also among the Eskimo of Bering strait and 
the adjacent Arctic coast, an active trade is carried on. In this region it 
is common for the shrewdest man in each village to accumulate several 
hundreds of do!ars’ worth of property and become a recognized leader 
among his fellows. 

The Eskimo are very jealous of anyone who accumulates much prop- 
erty, and in consequence these rich men, in order to retain the public 
good will, are forced to be very open-handed with the community and 
thus create a body of dependents. They make little festivals at which 
are distributed food and other presents, so that the people appreciate 
the fact that it is to their interest to encourage the man in his efforts 
toward leadership, in order that they may be benefited thereby. 

In every trading expedition these men are usually the owners of the 
umiaks, and control the others, even to the extent of doing their trad- 
ing for them, but the authority of such a leader lasts only so long as 
he is looked upon as a public benefactor. Such men make a point of 
gathering-an abundant supply of food every summer in order that they 
may feed the needy and give numerous festivals during the winter. 
Sometimes they obtain a stronger influence over the people by combin- 
ing the offices of shaman with those of headiman. 

Whenever a successful trader among them accumulates property and 
food, and is known to work solely for his own welfare, and is careless 
of his fellow villagers, he becomes an object of envy and hatred which 
ends in one of two ways—the villagers may compel him to make a feast 
and distribute his goods, or they may kill him and divide his property 
among themselves. When the first choice is given him he must give 
away all he possesses at the enforced festival and must then abandon 
the idea of accumulating more, under fear of being killed. If he is 
killed his property is distributed among the people, entirely regardless 
of the claims of his family, which is left destitute and dependent on 
the charity of others. This was done at the time of the killing of 
A-gin-i-pai/-iik, at Unalaklit. This man was a native of the Kaviak 
peninsula, on the coast of Bering strait, and had been forced to leave 
there after having killed a man, for fear of the dead man’s relatives 
taking blood revenge. He had located at Unalaklit, and by his domi- 
neering character and ability as a trader became one of the most prom- 
inent leaders among the people of that region. He plotted to capture 
and rob the trading station at St Michael, and was prevented from 
carrying out the plan only by the timidity these people manifest when 
dealing with white men. 

He constantly made trading voyages by umiak to Bering strait in 
summer, and in winter made long sledge journeys. Wherever he went 
he was accompanied by various hangers-on and was feared by the people 
he visited. During my residence I knew of several murders he had 
committed, some of which were very atrocious. In one instance he 
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wished to go to St Michael in his umiak during the summer, and being 
short of an oarsman he seized a woman living in Unalaklit and thrust 
her aboard the boat. The woman’s husband was crippled so that he 
needed her services, and to prevent his wife from going he hurried 
down to the shore and tried to detain her. This enraged the headman, 
who drew his knife and killed the husband on the spot, and, leaving 
him where he lay, pushed off and made the trip, the wife serving at the 
oar during the entire time. The following winter this man became 
extremely overbearing and very free with his threats toward various 
people, and at last threatened the life of his brother-in-law for having 
refused to join in the murder of some people in order to get their furs. 
The brother-in-law received information of this, and entering the man’s 
house one night while he was sleeping, struck him on the head with an 
ax, killing him instantly. The man’s son, a grown youth, was sleeping 
in the room and sprang up at the sound of the blow and was struck 
down by his uncle, who had just slain the father. After this oecur- 
rence the people of the surrounding villages felt greatly relieved. Yet, 
from that time forth, the man who had done the killing was constantly 
under the influence of fear from the expectation that blood revenge 
might be taken by relatives of the dead man. 

The nephew of this man killed a fur trader on Kuskokwim river 
in_a very brutal manner and was arrested by the fur traders at St 
Michael in the spring of 1877. His younger brother had been impli- 
cated in the murder, and as soon as Kun’-i-giin was arrested be turned 
to the men who took him, saying, “ Kill me, but do not hurt my brother.” 
He kept repeating this, evidently thinking that the men would execute 
vengeance on him at once. He was placed on board a vessel and sent 
to San Francisco, where he was condemned to five years’ imprison- 
ment. There he was reported to have become an industrious workman 
and a favorite with the prison officials. 

The men who aspire to be leaders make it a special point to put 
themselves as nearly as possible on an equal footing with white men, 
and become very sullen and angry if they are uot treated with greater 
consideration than their fellows. 

From Bering strait northward the rich man becomes known as 
u'-mi-a'-lik, or the umiak owner. During the time that war was car- 
ried on between the tribes the best warrior planned the attack, and 
was known among the Unalit as mu-gokh'-ch-tad. He, however, had no 
fixed authority, as each one fought independently of the others, but all 
combined in the general onslaught. An enemy was termed wm'-i-kis’- 
zZu-ga, or “one who is angry with me.” 

One born in another village is termed a-wm'-ta. A stranger is twn- 
in'-t-hakh’, ov ‘seen the first time.” This term is also applied to strange 
objects of any kind. A person belonging to the same clan is recog- 
nized as a relative, w-jo/-huk’. 

The Eskimo of Norton sound speak of themselves as Yu/-pik, meaning 
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fine or complete people. An Indian, or Tinné, is termed Ti-ki'-lik, from 
in'-kik, “a louse egg;” this is a term of derision, referring to the fact 
that the long hair of the Tinné is commonly filled with the eggs of 
these parasites. The Eskimo practice the tonsure, so that their hair is 
not so conspicuous as that of the Tinné. The Russians are termed 
Kiis-dk, from Cossack; all other whites are known as 4-g’il/-wik. 

Among the Unalit, with the exceptions mentioned below, whatever 
aman wakes, or obtains by hunting, is his own. : 

When a man dies some of his implements and other articles are 
placed by his grave and the remainder are divided among his children 
and other relatives, the former usually receiving the larger share. The 
wife generally makes the distribution soon after her husband’s death, 
often on the day of the funeral. In some cases, however, if a man’s 
blood relatives are greedy, they make the division among themselves, 
leaving very little for the family. 

To the sons usually pass the hunting implements, while the orna- 
ments and household articles go to the wife and daughters. If there 
are several sons the eldest get the least, the most valuable things 
being given to the youngest. Articles of particular value, such as 
heirlooms (pai-tik), go to the youngest son, as does also the father’s 
rifle, which, however, is used by the eldest brother until the younger 
one is old enough to use it. 

When a man dies his sons, if old enough, support the family; other- 
wise they are cared for by relatives. 

The most productive places for setting seal and salmon nets are cer- 
tain rocky points which guard the entrances to bays. Theright to use 
them is regarded as personal property, and is handed down from father 
toson. After the death of the father the sons use these places in com- 
mon until all of the brothers, save one, get new places at unoccupied 
points. If anyone else puts a net in one of these places the original 
owner is permitted to take it out and put down his own. These net 
places are sometimes rented or given out on shares, when the man who 
allows another to use his place is entitled to half the catch. 

The first deer, seal, white whale, or other kind of large game killed 
by a young man is brought to the village, and there one of the old men 
cuts if up and divides it among the villagers, without leaving a particle 
for the young hunter; this is done, they say, that the young man may 
be successful afterward in hunting. If a net is set for any particular 
game and something else is caught, the latter also is divided among 
the villagers in the same way, it being said that if this is done other 
animals of the same kind will come to the net. This is the practice 
when a white whale is caught in a seal net or a seal in a salmon net. 

Seals killed with gun or spear may be taken at once to the village, 
but all seals taken in nets in the fall must be stored in a cache built of 
stones and covered with logs and stones. These storage places are 
built on the shore near the places where the nets are set. The cache 
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is called ki-vi-nuk’. If a seal carcass is taken from the netting place 
or from the cache and carried to the village before the netting season 
is over, it is claimed that all the other seals will know it and become 
angry, so that no more will be taken during that season. 

If meat is needed a piece of flesh may be cut from the seals and 
carried overland to the village, but a person must be very cautious 
and keep away from the shore. At the close of the netting season the 
seal bodies may be taken from the cache and carried to the village by 
water. 

The idea that unexpected game is a kind of treasure trove is firmly 
fixed in the minds of these people. On occasions when I sent men out 
to shoot waterfowl and they chanced to kill a seal they always consid- 
ered the latter their own property, although they were hired to hunt 
and were paid for their time. In such instances if I obtained the seal 
it was by paying for it in addition to the regular wages. Their invari- 
able reply when asked about this would be: ‘You said nothing about 
killing a seal, so it is mine.” 

On one oceasion, while stopping for a short time in a small village 
just west of Cape Darby, on the shore of Norton sound, I refused to 
buy the ivory carvings and other ethnological specimens offered, telling 
the villagers that I would return in a few days and buy the things they 
had to sell. On my return I found the entire village was offended at 
my having refused to buy their articles on the former visit, and not one 
of them would trade with me. 

As arule the Eskimo sold their implements and ivory carvings at 
prices fixed by myself and seemed to regard it as a great piece of sport 
that anyone would be simple enough to purchase such objects. At 
Sabotnisky, on the Yukon, the people took whatever I offered, and 
laughed over obtaining such prizes as needles, buttons, tobacco, ete, 
in exchange for such objects, saying that I was giving away my goods. 

In large villages the people would frequently struggle to get within 
reach of me, each striving to be first, saying that my goods would be 
gone before they could get any of them. At a village on the lower 
Yukon it was amusing to witness the absurd delight some of the natives 
exhibited when I bought their carvings and other small objects. 

About St Michael the children were always pleased to be employed 
on little errands or jobs of light work, and they were eager to trap and 
bring me mice and shrews for specimens. They were given in return 
gun caps, matches, or ship’s bread, and the deliberate gravity with 
which some of them would decide what they would have for a mouse 
was very amusing. They are very mischievous in a quiet way, delight- 
ing in petty practical jokes on one another. One day I surprised a boy 
10 years of age who was following close behind me mimicking my 
motions, while his comrades stood at a safe distance greatly enter- 
tained by the performance. 

The young men are cheerful, light-hearted, and fond of jokes and 
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amusement. During my hunting excursions, whenever I had several 
young men along they were continually telling stories, joking, singing, 
ete. When in camp and during all-night festivals in winter I fre- 
quently heard them laugh at one another for being sleepy. At one 
of the bladder feasts a young fellow who could scarcely keep his eyes 
open replied to the sallies made at his expense by saying that he saw 
three of everything he looked at and accused his comrade sitting next 
to him of being unable to find his mouth with the food before him. 

Among the furs offered us at Point Hope was the skin of an Arctic 
hare with the tail of a fox sewed upon it as a practical joke. After 
they had sold all of their valuable articles, they were persistent in 
offering worthless things, and would laugh heartily when these were 
rejected. The same men would return again and again, repeatedly 
offering something which had been refused, and seemed to be greatly 
amused each time., 

They are quick to express their ideas by signs when dealing with 
people who do not understand their language. At Point Hope the 
men kept holding up their hands together in a cup-shape position, 
locking the palms and wagging their heads from side to side in a droll 
way to indicate that they wished to get some whisky with which to 
become drunk. 

On the lower Yukon and southward there is a trading custom known 
as pd-tukh’-tik. When a person wishes to start one of these he takes 
some article into the kashim and gives it to the man with whom he 
wishes to trade, saying at the same time, “It is a pd-tukh’-tik.” The 
other is bound to receive it, and give in return some article of about 
equal value; the first man then brings something else, and so they 
alternate until, sometimes, two men will exchange nearly everything 
they originally possessed; the man who received the first present bemg 
bound to continue until the originator wishes to stop. 

The fur traders sometimes take advantage of this custom to force an 
Eskimo to trade his furs when they can get them in no other way. A 
fur trader told me of securing in this way from one man the skins of 
30 mink, 8 land otters, 4 seals, and 2 cups and saucers; finally the 
Eskimo wished to give his rifle, but at that the trader stopped the 
transaction. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASE 


In treating diseases the most common method is for the shamans to 
perform certain incantations. There are cases, however, in which more 
direct methods are pursued; blood letting is commonly practiced to 
relieve inflamed or aching portions of the body. For this purpose 
small lancets of stone or iron are used. In one instance I saw a man 
lanecing the scalp of his little girl’s head, the long, thin, iron point of 
the instrument being thrust twelve or fifteen times between the scalp 
and the skull. 
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One of these lancets (figure 97) was obtained on the northern shore 
of Norton sound. It is a small, thin, double-edge blade, of hard, pale- 
greenish stone, 
an inch and an 
eighth in length, 
broad- 
ened at 
the butt, 
which is inserted in the split end of a short wooden handle 
and wrapped tightly with a strong sinew cord. I saw other 
old instruments of this kind made of slate, but at present 
most of the lancets are similar in shape but are made of iron. 

An aching tooth is extracted by placing the square point 
of a piece of deerhorn against it and striking the other end 
a sharp blow with an object used as a mallet. 

On the islands in Bering strait I saw men using long- 
handle scratchers to relieve irritation caused by eruptions 
on the skin or by parasites. Figure 98 illustrates one of 
these implements which was obtained on Sledge island. It 
consists of a wooden rod about 17 inches in length, having a 
thin-edge ivory disk an inch in diameter fitted on one end. 
In the collection obtained in Labrador by Mr L. M. Turner, 
there is a specimen of a similar instrument. 
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Fic. 97—Lancet pointed with nephrite (}). 


MORTUARY CUSTOMS 


The burial customs of the Eskimo with whom I came in con- 
tact vary so greatly that I have given in detail an account 
of the observances noted in different localities, beginning with 
thé Unalit at St Michael. 

The following are Unalit terms used by the St Michael 
people: 


Corpreiea essere ee ti'-ko-miil'-ti-q’i-a (dead one). 
Spirit orshade-<.----------- td-g’un'-ti-ghak. 

Ghost, or visible shade. .---- a-lhi-ukh'-tok. 

GLave +22 sas gta sea ees kun-w'. 


When a person dies during the day his relatives, amid loud 
wailing, proceed at once to dress him in the best clothing 
they possess, using, if possible, garments that have never 
been worn. Should the death take place at night, the body 
is not dressed until just at sunrise the following morning. 
Some of the male relatives or friends go out and make a 
rude box of drift logs in the usual burial place, which 1s a 
short distance back of the village. During this time the 4. 9—Back 
body lies in its place on the sleeping platform, with the oil Seek 
lamp burning day and night close by, until the burial, while the rel- 
atives and friends sit about on other sleeping benches. When the box 
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is completed, either on the same day or the next, the body is placed 
in a sitting posture with the heels drawn back against the hips and 
the knees resting against the chest; the elbows are drawn down 
against the sides, and the forearms and hands are bent so as to clasp 
the abdomen, the right hand and arm being placed above the left. 
Figure 99 shows the position of the body ready for burial. It is then 
wrapped in grass mats or deerskins and bound tightly with rawhide 
cords. By means of cords the body is usually raised through the smoke 
hole in the roof, but is never taken out by the doorway. Should the 

“smoke hole be too small, an opening is made in the rear side of the house 
and then closed again. The body is taken to the grave and placed 
upon one side in the box, below it being placed the deerskin bed of 
the deceased, and over it his blankets. If the deceased be a man, his 
pipe, flint and steel, tinder, and pouch of tobacco are placed in the box, 
and, if a snuff taker, his snuff-box and tube. Then the cover of rough 
planks or logs is put on and fastened down 
with logs or stones. In ease of a man, his pad- 
dle is planted blade upward in the ground near 
by, or is lashed to a corner post of the box itself, 
so that the relatives and friends may see the 
@ hlit-wk or totem mark, and thus know whose 
remains lie there. 

If the grave box is made of planks the totem 
picture is usually drawn upon its front in red or 
black, or sometimes the front bears the picture 
of some animal which the father of the dead 
man excelled in hunting. If the father took 
part 1p a war party against the common enemy 
of his tribe, then the figure of a bow is painted 
on the box. Should this receptacle be of such 
a nature as not to permit the making of pic- 
tures upon its surface, they are drawn on a small piece of board made 
for the purpose and fastened to the end of a stick five or six feet long, 
and the latter is planted at the side or at one end of the box. In acon- 
spicuous place on a corner post of the graye, or on posts set up for 
the purpose, are placed the dead man’s snowshoes, spears, bow and 
arrows, or gun; upon the ground by the grave is laid his open work 
bag, with all the small tools in place, and his kaiak frame is set 
close by. 

Should the deceased be a woman, her workbag, needles, thread, and 
fish knife are placed beside her in the box. Her wooden dishes, pots, 
and other belongings are placed by the grave, and to the corner post 
are hung her metal bracelets, deer-tooth belt, and favorite wocden dish, 
and sometimes a fish knife. The markings upon the grave box, or on 
the small board made for the purpose, are those of her family totem, 
or illustrate the exploits of her father, as is done in the case of a man, 


Fic. 99—Position of burial of 
the dead at St Michael. 
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These customs, with certain variations, are still observed. At St 
Michael I saw a father’s grave marked with his totem picture, while 
on the grave box of his son close by was the picture of the animal 
which the father had excelled in hunting. 

When the grave with its various belongings is arranged, the rela- 
tives make small offerings of food of different kinds, and pour water on 
the ground beside it, after which all go home. 

During the day on which a person dies in the village no one is per- 
mitted to work, and the relatives must perform no labor during the 
three following days. It is especially forbidden during this period to - 
cut with any edged instrument, such as a knife or an ax; and the use 
of pointed instruments, like needles or bodkins, is also forbidden. This 
is said to be done to avoid cutting or injuring the shade, which may be 
present at any time during this period, and, if accidentally injured by 
any of these things, it would become very angry and bring sickness or 
death to the people. The relatives must also be very careful at this 
time not to make any loud or harsh noises that may startle or anger 
the shade. 

In ancient times the Unalit of this vicinity exposed their dead on 
the open tundra back of the village, throwing their weapons and tools 
beside them. It was the custom to lay the body at full length on its 
back and plant two sticks about three feet long, one on each side of the 
head, so that they would cross over the face. The old man who told 
me this said that everyone used to be thrown on the ground in this 
manner, but he thought that it was from seeing the grave boxes made 
for the dead in other places that the Unalit had been led to adopt the 
present custom. The use of grave boxes undoubtedly came from the 
south, as it was observed that their greatest elaboration was found 
south of the territory occupied by the Unalit, while to the northward 
the Malemut still throw out many of their dead. My informant added 
that it was better to keep the dead in grave boxes, for it kept their 
shades from wandering about as they used to do; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs eat the bodies. 

If the deceased was a hunter, the totem of his father was usually 
painted on his grave box at the time of the burial, but if he was not a 
hunter this totem picture was not made on the box until the stake of 
invitation to the feast of the dead was planted by the grave the follow- 
ing winter, (See account of festivals to the dead.) If the person was 
disliked, or was without relatives to make a feast, no totem markings 
were put on the box. If he was a very bad man he was buried in a box, 
while food and water were offered to the shade; but no weapons or 
other marks of respect were placed beside the grave, no feast was made 
to his memory, and he was forgotten. 

About eight miles from the village of Kigiktauik I saw the remains 
of a body with a sled. My Eskimo companions told me it was the 
body of a man who had died in the village from a loathsome disease, 
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and the people had brought it out there and abandoned it without any 
attendant observances. 

Among the Unalit the graveyard is usually quite close to one side of 
the village, generally behind it or on a small adjacent knoll. The 
illustration (figure 100) from a photograph taken near St Michael, will 
show the method of disposing of the dead in that vicinity. 

During my residence at St Michael a shaman died, and the following 
notes were made on the observances that followed: 


Fic. 100—Method of disposing of the dead at St Michael. 


In consideration of the fact that the deceased had been a shaman, 
no one did any work in the village for three days following his death. 
The body, however, had been prepared and placed in the grave box 
on the morning that he died. The night following, when the people 
prepared to retire, each man in the village took his urine tub and 
poured a little of its contents upon the ground before the door, saying, 
“This is our water; drink”—believing that should the shade return 
during the night and try to enter, it would taste this water and, finding 
it bad, would go away. 
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During the first day after the death everyone near the village was 
said to be soft and nerveless, with very slight power of resistance, so 
that any evil influence could injure him easily; but the next day the 
people said they were a little harder than before, and on the third day 
the body was becoming frozen, so that they were approaching hardi- 
ness again. 

On the evening of the second day the men in every house in the vil- 
lage took their urine buckets and, turning them bottom upward, went 
about the house, thrusting the bottom of the vessel into every corner 
and into the smokehole and the doorway. This, it was said, was done to 
drive out the shade if it should be in the house, and from this custom 
the second day of mourning is called @-hlun/-ig-ut, or ‘the bottom day.” 
After this was done and the people were ready to retire for the night 
every man took a long grass stem and, bending it, stuck both ends into 
the ground in a conspicuous place in the middle of the doorway. They 
said this would frighten the spirit off, for should it come about and 
try to enter the house it would see this bent 
grass, and, believing it to be a snare, would 
go away, fearing. to be caught. On the 
third morning, before eating, every man, 
woman, and child in the village bathed in 
urine, which cleansed them of any evil that 
might have gathered about their persons, 
and also rendered their flesh firm, so that 
they were hardy and able to withstand the 
ordinary influence of the shade. 

On the lower Yukon, below Ikogmut, the 
following customs were observed: 

These people are very averse to havy- 
ing a dead body in the house, and the 
corpse is placed in the grave box at the earliest possible moment. 
This is so marked that the relatives frequently dress the person in the 
new burial clothing while he is dying in order that he may be removed 
immediately after death. After death the body is placed in a sitting 
posture on the floor; the knees are drawn up and the feet back, so that 
the knees rest against the chest and the heels against the hips; then 
the head is forced down between the knees until the back of the neck 
is on a line with the tops of the knees; the arms are drawn around 
encircling the legs above the ankles and just under the forehead. It 
is then tied with strong cords to hoid it in this position and drawn up 
through the smoke hole in the roof and carried to the graveyard, where 
it is placed upon the top of an old grave box while one is being made 
for it. Figure 101 illustrates the position of the body ready for burial. 
When the box is ready, usually the next day, the body is placed in it 
upon a deerskin bed, while other deerskins or cloth covers are thrown 
over it. All of the small tools of the deceased are placed in the box 


Fic. 101—Position of burial of the dead 
on the lower Yukon. 
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and a cover of rough planks is fastened down over the top with wooden 
pegs. Just before the body is placed in the box the cords that bind it 
are cut, in order, they say, that the shade may return and occupy the 
body and move about if necessary. 

The grave boxes in this vicinity are made of hewn slabs or planks, 
squared at the ends, and supported by a stout central piece from 
below, and frequently with four corner posts, which extend some dis- 
tance above the box. None of the relatives touch the body, this work 
being done by others. The housemates of the deceased must remain 
in their accustomed places in the house during the four days following 
the death, while the shade is believed to be still about. During this 
time all of them must keep fur hoods drawn over their heads to pre- 
vent the influence of the shade from entering their heads and killing 
them. At once, after the body is taken out of the house, his sleeping 
place must be swept clean and piled full of bags and other things, so 
as not to leave any room for the 
shade to return and reoecupy 
it. At the same time the two 
persons who slept with him 
upon each side must not, upon a 
any account, leave their places. | = 
If they were to do so the shade 2 ate | ee si 
might return and, by oceupy- ilies 


iss 


ing a vacaut place, bring sick- i la Pe perce 
ness or death to its original I | ri fe i = 


owner or to the inmates of the 
house. For this reason none of 
the dead person’s housemates 
are permitted to go outside 
during the four days following 
the death. The deceased per- 
son’s nearest relatives cut their hair short along the forehead in sign of 
mourning, 

During the four days that the shade is thought to remain with the 
body none of the relatives are permitted to use any sharp-edge or 
pointed instrument for fear of injuring the shade and causing it to 
become angry and to bring misfortine upon them. One old man said 
that should the relatives cut anything with a sharp instrument dur- 
ing this time, it would be as though he had cut his own shade and 
would die. 

Near the upper end of the Yukon delta is a small graveyard in 
which was seen a newly made box placed over an old one made for a 
member of the same family. This new box was made of heavy hewn 
planks, painted red, and supported about a foot above the old oue by 
the same set of corner posts, as shown in figure 102, 

To the pole erected before this grave were attached a cup, a spoon 


Fie. 102—Grave boxes, Yukon delta. 
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and a kaiak paddle, and a pair of umiak oars were placed against 
the box, which contained the body of a boy, the son of an old man in 
the village, who, it was said, was prohibited from doing any work for 
three moons following the death of his son. 

At each end of the boxes at this place was erected a post, to the top 
of which was fastened a cross-board bearing some articles of ornament 
or of value belonging to the deceased. The boxes were all supported 
two feet or more above the ground by corner posts, which extended 
several feet above their tops. 

At Razbinsky the graveyard is placed immediately behind the kashim 
in the winter village, so near that the odor arising from the bodies 
becomes almost unbearable in the warm weather when spring opens. 
These grave boxes are well made and are ranged roughly in rows, 
forming an irregular square. At the time of my visit there were about 
thirty of them, some of which are 
shown in plate XcI. 

They were made of hewn planks 
about 34 by 3 feet in horizontal 
measurement and 2 feet deep, and 
were raised about two feet from 
pee 1 HH the ground on corner posts, with 

a i i il A a a fifth support formed by the 

RY | i al ii butts of small trees so planted 
that thespreading roots upturned 
supported the bottoms of the 
boxes, which were all painted red, 
and the posts were banded with 
the same color. The fronts of the 
boxes were ornamented with rows 
of bone pegs, as shown in the 
illustration (figure 103), and the corner posts were also ornamented in 
the same manner. 

On some of the boxes were rude figures in black of a man shooting 
with bow and arrow at a deer or bear. The number and arrangement 
of the bone pegs varied, but the general plan was the same. 

At Razbinsky most of the utensils of the deceased were placed in the 
boxes with the bodies. A few old reindeer horns and some posts bear- 
ing invitation effigies for the feast to the dead were the main objects to 
be seen about these boxes. Beside some of them, however, were hewn 
boards five or six feet long, supported six or seven feet from the ground 
on two posts, and bearing the figures of skins of animals and other 
objects on their fronts. 

At the village of Starikwikhpak, just below Razbinsky, were two 
grave boxes almost exactly like those just described. On the front of 
one of them was a large figure in black, representing a man shooting 
with bow and arrow at a reindeer. 


SS 


Fie 103—Burial box at Razbinsky. 
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At Kushunuk, near Cape Vancouver, the dead are placed with the 
knees drawn up against the chest, and the wrists are crossed and tied to 
-the ankles in front. They are then buried in rude boxes, made of small 
drift logs, which are built on the ground near the village. About and 
upon the boxes are placed the tools and weapons of the deceased. 
Tununuk village, at Cape Vancouver, faces the sea; on a small flat 
and about 20 yards in front of the entrance to the kashim, between it 
and the sea, were three large wooden posts, representing human fig- 
ures, and several subordinate posts. They were of drift logs, 6 or 7 
feet high by 12 to 15 inches in diameter, without bark, and not carved 
except on the top. These were ranged in a row parallel to the beach 
and across the front of the kashim. The top of each post was carved 
to represent a human head and neck. Commencing on the left, as I 
faced them, the following account describes them in succession: 

The first post had its head covered with the remains of a fur hood, 
such as is worn by the people of this vicinity. The mouth and eyes 


FiG. 104—Memorial images at Cape Vancouver. 


were made of ivory, inlaid in the wood; from each shoulder of the fig- 
ure a walrus tusk curved outward and upward to represent arms. 
These tusks were notched above to form places for hanging objects; 
that on the right side bore suspended from it an ivory-handle fish 
knife, and near the body were several iron bracelets. From the tip of 
the left arm hung a small wooden dish, and nearer the body were more 
iron bracelets. About where the hips should be was another pair of 
walrus tusks inserted parallel to the upper ones, representing legs. 
The post was painted in broad, alternating bands of colors, commenc- 
ing at the head and going down in the following order, namely, red, 
white, black, white, red. To the left of this was a plain, upright post, 
to which hung an iron bucket, and on the ground near its base was a 
wooden box containing a woman’s workbag and outfit of clothing. 
The next large post represented a man, whose mouth and eyes were 
of inlaid ivory, and with tusks for arms and legs, as in the post first 
described. Two large bead labrets were at the corners of the mouth. 
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At the base of this post a bow and quiver of arrows were fastened. 
Just behind it was a box full of man’s clothing and small tools. 

On a small post to the right there was a wooden model of an umiak, 
and on another post to the left were five wooden models of kaiaks. 
Close to these last was another post, bearing on the board across its top 
nine images of the large hair seal. <A fourth post bore a model of a 
kaiak,in which was a man holding a spear poised ready to cast. These 
symbols were explained to me as follows: The umiak and kaiak models 
showed that the person represented had made and owned these boats. 
The nine hair seals were the result of his greatest day’s hunting, and 
the kaiak with the man seated in it showed that he had been a hunter 
at sea. 

The third large post was very old and dilapidated from long expo- 
sure. Its mouth, eyes, and arms, like the others, were of ivory, but it 
was not provided with legs. On two posts close by were models of a 
large hair seal and a reindeer, with a third post to the right bearing 
the figure of a man in a kaiak with poised spear. This man was said 
to have been a good hunter both on Jand and at sea, especially at sea. 

These posts (figure 104) were said to represent people who had been 
lost and their bodies never recovered. ‘The first post was for a woman 
who had been buried by a landslide in the mountains, while the men 
were drowned at sea. I was told that among the people of this and 
neighboring villages, as well as of the villages about Big lake, in the 
interior from this point, it is the custom to erect memorial posts for all 
people who die in such a manner that their bodies are not recovered. 

Each year for five years succeeding the death a new fur coat or cloth 
shirt is put on the figure at the time of invitation to the festival for the 
dead, and offerings are made to it as though the body of the deceased 
were in its grave box there. When the shade comes about the village 
to attend the festival to the dead, or at other times, these posts are 
supposed to afford it a resting place, and it sees that it has not been 
forgotten or left unhonored by its relatives. 

At several villages between Cape Vancouver and the mouth of 
Kuskokwim river were found grave boxes rudely made of driftwood, 
and about them were placed the usual display of guns, bows and arrows, 
paddles, and similar objects. 

At the next village to the south, beyond Cape Vancouver, the graves 
were located on a high knoll overlooking the village, and were unusually 
conspicuous on account of the long poles of driftwood which were 
erected near each, and to the tops of which an ax or a gun was 
usually fastened crosswise. 

At Big lake village, on the tundra, midway between Yukon and Kusko- 
kwim rivers, are a number of small wooden figures similar in character 
to those above described, and, like them, raised 1n honor of people whose 
bodies were lost. In front of many of the graves at this place were large 
headboards, made of hewn planks about four feet long, placed across 
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the top of two upright posts. To the middle of these were pinned from 
two to three wooden maskoids, representing human faces with inlaid 
ivory eyes and mouths; from holes or pegs at the ears hung small 
strings of beads, such as the villagers wear, and below the masks were 
bead necklaces, some of the latter being very valuable from the Eskimo 
point of view. The accompanying illustration (figure 105), from a sketch 
made on the spot, shows two of these maskoids. The graveyard at this 
place was very curious, haviug a large number of maskoids and images 
with ewious ornamentation, but I was unable to remain long enough 
to give it a thorough examination. 

I was informed that the graveyards of the villages on the Kuskokwim, 
below Kolmakof Redoubt, are full of remarkable images of carved 
wood. One was described 
to me as being roofed 
with wooden slabs, and 
cousisted of a life-size 
figure, with round face, 
narrow slits for eyes, and 
four hands like a Hindoo 
idol. Two of the hands 
held a tin plate each for 
votive offerings, and the 
body was dressed in a 
new white shirt and bore 
elaborate bead orna- 
ments. The abundance 
of carved figures in the 
graveyards of this dis- 
trict, as was noted also 
among those of the adja- 
cent Tinné of the lower 
Yukon, is very remarka- 
ble, and their use does 
not extend northward of the Yukon in a single instance, so far as could 
be learned. : 

On lower Kuskokwim river the Eskimo believe that the shade of a 
male stays with the body until the fifth day after his death; the shade 
of a female remains with the body for four days. On the Yukon and 
among the Eskimo to the north the shades of men and women alike 
are believed to remain with the body four days after death. Through- 
out this region the villagers abstain from all work on the day of the 
death, and in many places the day following is similarly observed. 
None of the relatives of the deceased must do any work during the 
entire time in which the shade is believed to remain with the body. 

Along the coast north of St Michael there is much less elaboration in 
the mode of burial. On the beach near Cape Nome, on the northert 


Fic. 105—Monument board at a Big-lake grave. 
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shore of Norton sound, several summer fishing camps were located, and 
among these were a few rude graves made by building up slight 
inclosures of drift logs and covering them with similar material. At 
one place in this vicinity was a cone-shape inclosure made by standing 
drift logs on end in a circle eight or nine feet in diameter, with their 
upper ends meeting. From the top of this projected a long pole, and 
inside was a wooden box containing the remains of a shaman, swung 
by cords midway between the ground and the top of the structure. 
This man, I was told, had caused himself to be burned alive two years 
before the time of my visit, in the expectation of returning to life with 
much stronger powers than he had previously possessed; but the hope 
of the shaman failed to become realized at the appointed time, so his 
body was inclosed in a box and the cone of driftwood was erected over it. 

Near the village at Cape Nome was a large burial box (figure 106) 
supported about 
five feet above the 
ground on four 
posts. This box 
was made of rude, 


SSS | | hewn planks cut 


i SS from drift logs, and 
Ce i was said to be the 
fa grave of a noted 

shaman who could 
breathe fire from 
his mouth. The 
other graves about 
the village at this 
cape were roughly 
made of drift logs, 
with the remains 
of totem marks, 
stones, and imple- 
ments about them, very much like the drift-log burial places near St 

Michael, previously described. 

On Sledge island, in Bering strait, I examined several graves on a 
sharp rocky slope of theisland just above the village. These consisted 
of shallow pits among the rocks, surrounded by rude lines of stones, 
forming rims, over which were laid drift logs held in place by heavy 
stones. No implements or other marks of distinction were observed 
about these graves, possibly on account of their age. 

In July, 1881, I climbed the rocky hill above the Eskimo village at 
East cape, Siberia, and found the graves located just above and back 
of the houses among the rocks covering a long ridge. They were very 
rude, consisting of a shallow pit formed by taking out the stones and 
laying them to form a rectangular inclosure 6 or 8 feet long and 2 or 3 
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Fic. 106—Grave box at Cape Nome. 
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feet wide. In these places the bodies were laid at full length upon 
their backs, with deerskin beds below, and over the top was a covering 
of rude planks or drift logs, or sometimes a 
small cairn. Upon and about the graves lay 
various implements of the deceased. 

Graves of men in this spot were marked with 
spearheads; those of the women with pot- o 
sherds and stone lamps; at one of these graves 
was the skull of a polar bear, and at another 
a few reindeer horns. ‘The inclosures were so 
roughly and lightly made that the village 
dogs had robbed many of them of their con- we 
tents. The graveyard extended along the 
hillside for nearly a mile just above and in 
sight of the village, and as I reached one of 
the graves quite near the houses I found a dog 
devouring the remains of a boy 10 or 12 years 
of age. Some village children who had fol- 
lowed me did not pay the slightest attention 
to this, although but a few days before the 
dead boy must have been their playmate. 

On the southern point of St Lawrence island 
I found the graveyard located about a mile 
back of the village. Sotne bodies had been 
placed under acairn and others were laid at full 
length on the ground, with a ring of stones 
ranged around them and a stick of driftwood 
six or eight feet long either on the ground at 
the foot of the grave or planted so as to pro- 
ject at an angle like the bowsprit of a ship 
(figure 107). No implements were seen here. 
From the lack of graves near other villages 
visited on this island, it is probable that the 
villagers place their dead at a distance from 
their houses, as is the custom at Plover bay, 
Siberia. This may possibly account for the 
absence of children’s bodies among the scores 
of victims of famine and disease which were 
found in two or three villages visited on this 
island. At Plover bay, Siberia, the burial 
place was located at the base of the low spot 
on which the village stands, and about a mile 
from the houses. Some graves were on the 
flat at the foot of a rocky slope, and others 
on the rocky bench, about’ a hundred feet ie eae 
above. Many of the bodies were laid at full , i. 
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length in shallow pits made by removing the rocks, and were covered 
with stones. Along the edges of the graves lines of small stones were 
arranged in arude oval. Over the heads of some of them were piled 
four or five pairs of reindeer antlers. 

A musket and numerous spears, with other implements, all broken 
so as to render them useless, were scattered about. Many of the 
bodies had been laid upon the ground and surrounded by an oval of 
stones, with a stick of driftwood at the foot, exactly as in graves seen 
on St Lawrence island. At none of those made in this manner were 
there any implements or other things deposited, and they may have 
been the burial places of people from St Lawrence island. 

At Point Hope, just beyond Kotzebue sound, was a large graveyard, 
in which the bodies were placed in rude boxes built of driftwood, above 
the ground, and surrounded by implements. Still north of this, at 
Cape Lisburne, I found a solitary grave on the side of a ravine by the 
shore. It was an irregularly walled inclosure in rectangular shape, 
about 3 feet high, 3 feet wide, and 6 feet long, built of fragments of 
slate rock, and covered with drift logs. This grave was very old, as 
the skeleton was nearly destroyed by weathering, and no implements 
whatever were found. 


TOTEMS AND FAMILY MARKS 


From Kuskokwimn river northward to the shores of Bering strait and 
Kotzebue sound the Eskimo have a regular system of totem marks 
and the accompanying subdivision of the people into gentes. It was 
extremely difficult to obtain information on this point, but the follow- 
ing notes are sufficiently definite to settle the fact of the existence 
among them of gentes and totemic signs: 

Pictures, carvings, or devices of any kind, totemic or otherwise, are 
called é/-lhin-uk by the Unalit. People belonging to the same gens 
are considered to be relatives, termed w-jo/-hik’ by the Unalit. 


Fic. 108—Arrowpoint showing wolf totem signs (4). 


The gray wolf is called kig'-t-lun'-ik; the wolf totem or mark, 
kig-t-lun'-ti-go!-wk; the wolf gens, kig!-w-lun’-ti-go-dlh'-i-git. 

Arrows or other weapons marked with the sign of the wolf or other 
animal totem mark are believed to become invested with some of the 
qualities of the animal represented and to be endowed with special 
fatality. 

Among other totem marks that of the wolf is well represented on 
some arrows with deerhorn points, used for large game by a party 
of Malemut who were hunting reindeer on Nunivak island. These 
arrows have two isolated barbs with a line along their base to repre- 
sent a wolf’s. back with upstanding ears, which are indicated by the 
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two barbs. The same idea is expressed on the base of the arrowpoint, 
where an incised line about an inch in length is drawn along the sur- 
face of the bone with the two short, parallel, incised lines projecting 
from it. The arrowpoint illustrated to show this ‘figure 108) was 
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Fia. 109—Spearhead representing a wolf (1%). 


obtained on Nunivak island, but was made and used by a Malemut from 
the vicinity of Kotzebue sound, 

The wolf totem is exhibited on numerous spearheads of walrus ivory 
obtained at various places from the shore of Norton sound south- 


Fia. 110—Spearhead representing a wolf (about 3). 


ward to Kuskokwim river. These spearheads are usually well made, 
showing the mouth of the wolf open, with the line of teeth in relief 
around the open jaws, in the front of which is a hole lined with a 
wooden socket, in which the conical butt of the spearpoint is placed. 


Fic. 111—Spearhead representing an otter (4). 


The nostrils and the eyes of the wolf are often represented by blackened 
incised lines; or they may be circular pits in which wooden pegs are set, 
or filled with a black substance, so as to show prominently. The wolf’s 
ears are usually carved in relief, or are made of sharp-pointed pegs of 


Fic. 112—Spearhead representing an ermine (9). 


ivory set in the sides of the head. In the latter case the eyes also are 
made of round pegs of ivory, and the holes for the nostrils are plugged 
with wooden pins. Others have the eyes represented by blue or black 
beads inlaid in the ivory. The accompanying illustrations of two of 
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these give an idea of their general character. Figure 109 is from lower 
Kuskokwim river and figure 110 from Nunivak island. 

Nearly all the wolf spearheads have represented upon 
the surface the form of the wolf’s body in low relief, 
with the legs and feet extending around the under side. 

The representation of the wolf or of some other ani- 
mal totem seems to be common on this class of weap- 
ons, which are used principally for killing white whales 
or walrus. 

Figure 111 illustrates a similar spearhead obtained 
on Nunivak island. It is of ivory and represents the 
land-otter totem. The muzzle is rounded, with a cir- 
cular perforation for theeye. The mouth, nostrils, and 
muzzle are outlined by incised lines, but no teeth are 
shown. Along the sides are other incised figures, as 
shown in the illustration. 

A spearhead from Chalitmut (figure 112) is carved 
to represent an ermine, indicating the totem mark of 
the owner, 

Women belonging to the wolf gens braid strips of 
wolfskin in their hair, and young men and boys wear 
a wolf tail hung behind on the belt. It is said to have 
been the ancient custom for all to wear some mark about 
the dress by which the gens of each person might be 
distinguished. 

Another gens among the Unalit is that of the ger- 
falcon (Falcorusticolus gyrfalco), The name for gerfal- 
con is chi-kibv'-i-vik; the gerfaleon totem, chi-kubv'-i-a- 
go'-tik; the gerfalcon gens, chi-kibv'-i-a'-go-thl’-i-git. On 
spears and arrows this totem mark is made by bars of 
red paint, which are said to represent the bars on the 
gerfalcon’s tail. These bars are shown on the arrow 
illustrated in the accompanying figure 113. On the 
bow represented in the same figure this totem is indi- 
cated by a red and black line along a shallow groove 
in the middle of the inside of the bow. 

The raven totem or mark is represented by an etched 
outline of the bird’s foot and leg, forming a tridentate 


<< 


Fig. 114—Simple forms of the raven totem. 


Fic. 113— Gerfalcon 
totems on bow and 


mark, or sometimes merely by an outline of the foot. 
seal spear. 


Forms of this totem are shown in figure 114. 
At East cape, Siberia, I saw numerous arrow- and spear-heads of 
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bone or ivory bearing the raven mark, and the same mark was seen 
tattooed on the forehead of a boy at Plover bay (figure 115). 
These marks are frequently seen on carvings, weapons, and imple- 
ments of almost every description. On clothing or 
wooden utensils it may be marked with paint. On the Se 
ISN 
ee 


es 
gut-skin smoke-hole cover of the kashim at Kigiktanik — / UE | 
two raven signs were drawn close together, with a red WF 
= 
h 


spot in front of them, as shown in figure 116. 

On inquiry I was told that the man who presented ay 
the kashim with this cover had marked upon it his to- ee 
tem sign, and that the red spot in front was intended ae a, Os 
to represent the bloody mark in the snow where the ita © 
raven had eaten meat. My informant added that ™®. He apeie oie 
sometimes a ring was drawn before the raven tracks pay boy. 
on the cover to represent a seal hole in the ice. 

If a man who presented a cover to the kashim belonged to another 
gens, or if his ancestors excelled in hunting a special kind of large game, 
the figure of that animal was drawn 
on the cover. One man, whose ances- 
tors were noted for being successful 
hunters of sea animals, drew three 
<-shape marks on the cover which he 
presented to the kashim, as follows: 
<< <. These marks were said to 
represent the rippling wake of an ani- 
Fic. 116—Rayen totems on smoke-hole cover. mal swimming in the water. 

It is customary for hunters to carry 
about with them an object representing their totem. A man belong- 
ing to the raven gens carries in his quiver a pair of raven feet and 
_a quill feather from the same bird. 
The gerfalcon man carries in his 
quiver a quill feather of that totem 
bird. 

There are other marks which are 
somewhat different in significance 
from the totem mark, but which may 
be adopted for various reasons. At 
St Michael a man told me of three 
hunters who went out one winter 
during a famine, and after hunting 
for a long time could find no ENG Fig. 117—Wolf totem signs on a storehouse 
Finally one of them went back to door. 
their sledge and took from it the 
ham of a dog which he had brought with him. After eating some of 
this he started off again, carrying the bone with him. He had gone 
only a short distance when he encountered a seal and killed it. This, 
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it was said, was due to the dog’s ham-bone which he had with him, and 
thereafter he carried this bone and adopted a mark to represent it in 
place of his totem 
sign, as did his son 
after him, 

At Sabotnisky, on 
the lower Yukon, I 
saw an oval door of 
hewn boards in a 
storehouse, on which 
was marked,with red 
ocher, the outline of 
an extended wolfskin 
with the rude figure 
of a wolf outlined on 
the skin and sur- 
rounded by a circle 
(figure 117). Inreply 
to a question, one of 
the villagers told me 
that it was the fam- 
ily mark of one of the 
villagers. ‘“Allofour 
people,” he added, 
“have marks which 
have been handed 
down by our fathers 
from very long ago, 
and we put them on 
all of our things.” 

Another man at 

Fie. 118—Tobacco board with bear and loach signs. this village said that 
hisancient namesake 
had been a famous bowman, and once while hunting, having nothing 
but blunt-head arrows, such as are used for killing rabbits and other 
small game, came across a large red bear, which he immediately began 
to shoot; finally he broke all of the 
beav’s bones and killed it. After this 
he adopted the red bear as his sign and 
his descendants still use this mark. 

Figure 118 represents a thin board, 
on which tobacco is cut, which was 
obtained at Sabotnisky. There is a 
broad, shallow groove alon g each side, 
succeeded by a small groove along its inner edge. The broad groove has 
two incised curved marks representing bear claws. On each side and 
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Fic. 119—Figures on a graye box. 
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near the end on each side is an incised crescentic mark with a pointed 
groove below, said to represent the mouth and barbelof aloach. At the 
base of each bear claw is inserted a tuft of white seal bristles, with an- 
other tuft on the edge close by and one on the tip of the barbel of the 
loach. About one-third of the distance from the front are crosslines rep- 
resenting a fish net stretched across the board. The edge of the board, 
including the broad groove, bear-claw incisions, and loach mouth, is 
painted red; the net is of dull bluish color. All of these marks have 
totemic meanings which I did not have an opportunity to determine. 

Figure 119 illustrates the figures painted on a grave box at Stari- 
kwikhpak, which indicates that the father of the deceased was a noted 
reindeer hunter. ; 


WARS 


Previous to the arrival of the Russians on the Alaskan shore of 
Bering sea the Eskimo waged an almost constant intertribal warfare; 
at the same time, along the line of contact with the Tinné tribes of the 
interior, a bitter feud was always in existence. The people of the coast 
from the Yukon mouth to Kotzebue sound have many tales of villages 
destroyed by war parties of ‘Tinné. Back from the head of Norton 
bay and Kotzebue sound, during the time of my residence in that 
region, several Tinné were killed by Malemut while hunting reindeer 
on the strip of uninhabited tundra lying between the districts occupied 
by the two peoples. During the summer of 1879 a party of three Male- 
mut from the head of Kotzebue sound ambushed and killed seven 
Tinné who were found hunting reindeer in the interior. 

As related by various Eskimo questioned by me, it appeared that a 
favorite mode of carrying on their ancient warfare was to lie in ambush 
near a village until night and then to creep up and close the passage- 
way to the kashim, thus confining the men within, and afterward 
shooting them with arrows through the smoke hole in the roof. Some- 
times the women were put to death, at other times they were taken , 
home by the victors; but the men and the boys were always killed. 

In those days villages were built on high points, where defense was 
more easily made against an attacking party and from which a lookout 
was kept almost constantly. When the warriors of one of the Unalit 
villages wished to make up a party to attack an enemy, a song of invi- 
tation was made and a messenger sent to sing it in the kashims at 
other friendly villages; meanwhile the men of the village originating 
the plot set to work in the kashim and made supplies of new bows and 
arrows and prepared other weapons while waiting for their friends. The 
people invited would join the men from the first village and all would 
set out stealthily to surprise the enemy during the night. If they failed 
in this an open battle ensued, unless the attacking party became dis- 
couraged and returned home. Near St Michael there were shown me 
some of the old lookout places where the watchmen were stationed to 
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guard against the approach of the Magemut, who lived just south of 
the Yukon mouth and were the chief enemies of the Unalit. 

Near St Michael, on the top of an elevated islet close to the coast, is 
the site of an ancient village which had been surprised and destroyed 
by this last-named people long before the arrival of the Russians in 
that region. Digging in some of the pits marking the places once 
occupied by houses, I found charred fragments of wood and various 
small articles belonging to the former occupants. 

The following account of the ancient warfare of the Eskimo on the 
lower Yukon and adjacent region southward was given me in January, 
1881, by an old man living near Andreivsky: 

The people of the lower Yukon and Pastolik fought against those 
living on the southern part of the Yukon delta and the country south- 
ward, including the villages at Big lake and in the Kuslevak mountains 
and the Magemut of the coast just south of the Yukon mouth. The 
old man said that the main war between these people started in a 
great village located near Ikogmut. Two boys were playing with a 
bone-tip dart, and one of them accidentally pierced his companion’s 
eye; this so enraged the father of the injured boy that he caught the 
other and destroyed both his eyes. The fathers of the two boys then 
fought, one armed with a beaver-tooth knife and the other with a bone 
bodkin, the fight resulting in the death of both men. The quarrel was 
taken up by relatives and friends on both sides, the village became 
divided, and the weaker party was forced to leave the Yukon and go 
southward, where they settled. From that time continual warfare was 
carried on between them. 

Battles took place usually in summer, and the victors killed all they 
could of the males of the opposing side, even including infants, to 
prevent them from growing up as enemies. The dead were thrown in 
heaps and left. The females were commonly spared from death, but 
were taken as slaves. 

When young men fought in their first battle each was given to drink 
some of the blood and made to eat a small piece of the heart of the 
first enemy killed by them, in order to render them brave. An Unalit 
at St Michael told me that in former days each of their young warriors 
always ate a small piece of the heart of the first enemy killed by him 
on a hostile raid. : 

During the battles on the Yukon the best fighters used to throw 
themselves on their backs and kick their heels in the air in derision of 
the enemy when they approached one another. When any of the men 
exhausted their supply of arrows they would stand in front of their 
comrades aud break those of the enemy with their spear shafts by 
striking them as they flew past. No shields were used. They said 
that if an arrow was coming straight at a man he could not see it, so 
it was very hard to avoid being hit, but that a man could readily see 
one flying toward another. Some of the warriors are said to have 
been very expert bowmen. My old informant told me that his name- 
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sake was a famous bowman. On one occasion he was said to have 
pinned an enemy to a wall of a house with an arrow so that he could 
not release himself. 

If a fight lasted a long time, so that both parties became tired and 
hungry or sleepy, a fur coat would be waved on a stick by one side as 
a sign of truce, during which both parties would rest, eat, or sleep, and 
then renew the conflict. During the truce both sides stationed guards 
who watched against surprise. Sometimes, the old man said, a man 
would be shot so full of arrows that his body would bristle with them, 
and, falling, be held almost free from the ground by their number. 

At times volleys of arrows were fired in order to render it more diffi- 
cult for the enemy to escape being hit. When one of the warriors had 
shot away all his arrows and chanced to be surrounded by the enemy, 
he could sometimes escape death for a long time by dodging and leap- 
ing from side to side, but finally would be killed by some of them strik- 
ing him upon the head with a warclub having a sharp spur of bone or 
ivory on one side. The defeated party was always pursued and, if 
possible, exterminated. ' 

The Magemut are said to have been stronger in battle than the 
Yukon men, and a larger number of the latter were always killed in a 
conflict between these two people. Neither side had any recognized 
chief, but each fought as he pleased, with the exception that some of 
the older men had general supervision and control of the expedition. 

When a man on either side had relatives in the opposing party, and 
for this reason did not wish to take part in the battle, he would blacken 
his face with charcoal and remain a noncombatant, both sides respect- 
ing his neutrality. In this event, a man with his face blackened had 
the privilege of going without danger among the people of either side 
during a truce. 

The Magemut always carried off the women after a successful raid, 
but my Yukon informant told me this was not done by his people, which 
statement was probably made merely from a desire on his part to give 
his own people the advantage in my eyes. He admitted, however, the 
superior fighting qualities of his enemies, the Magemut. 

When possible night raids were made by the villagers on both sides, 
and the people were usually clubbed or speared to death. The con- 
quered village was always pillaged, and if a warrior saw any personal 
ornament on a slain enemy which pleased him, he seized it and wore it 
himself, even placing in his lips the labrets taken from the face of a 
dead foe. If one of the conquerors chanced to see a woman wearing 
handsome beads or other ornaments, he would brain her and strip 
them off. 

The old man told me that in battles between the people of lower 
Kuskoquim river and those of Bristol bay the victors made a practice 
of cutting off the heads of their slain enemies and placing them on the 
top of sharp stakes set in the ground, with arrows thrust crosswise 
through their noses. 
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The last battle fought between the Yukon people and the Magemut 
was about the time the Russians first established themselves at St 
Michael. This fight took place on a flat piece of ground at the head of 
the northern branch of the Yukon mouth. Several low mounds visible 
on this little flat are said to mark the places where the dead were left 
in a heap after the battle. 

In ancient times the Eskimo of Bering strait were constantly at war 
with one another, the people of the Diomede islands being leagued with 
the Eskimo of the Siberian shore against the combined forces of those 
on King island and the American shore from near the head of Kotze- 
bue sound to Cape Prince of Wales and Port Clarence. An old man 
from Sledge island told me that formerly it was customary among the 
people of the Siberian coast to kill at sight any Eskimo from the Ameri- 
can shore who might have been driven by storm across the strait, 
either in umiaks or on the ice. 

I was also informed that at one time the inhabitants of the lesser 
Diomede island became angry with those of the greater Diomede 
island and united with the people of Cape Prince of Wales against 
them, but were defeated. ‘The last war party in this district came in 
a fleet of umiaks from East cape, Siberia, and the Diomede islands, 
and sailed up Port Clarence, but meeting a large force of the American 
Eskimo, both sides agreed upon a peace, which has not since been 
broken. 

During the wars formerly waged among the people living on the 
coasts and islands of Bering strait, there was in common use a kind of 
armor made of imbricated plates of walrus ivory fastened together with 
sealskin cords. Plate xcrr illustrates a nearly complete set of this 
body armor, which was obtained on the Diomede islands. 

Plates of ivory for armor of this kind were seen on St Lawrence 
island, and on the Siberian shore at Cape Wankarem. 

The people about the shores of Norton and Kotzebue sounds were 
also familiar with the use of armor in ancient times. During my resi- 
dence at St Michael two or three of the natives who lived turbulent 
lives were reputed to have worn light iron armor under their fur frocks, 
which it was claimed had been purchased from vessels, and from the 
description must have been shirts of chain mail. 


GAMES AND TOYS 

The Eskimo of the lower Yukon, the Alaskan coast district of Bering 
sea, and the Arctic ocean have a considerable variety of games, both 
for outdoor and indoor amusement, and most of them have a wide 
range. The following detailed descriptions of some of them, although 
taken mainly from the Unalit of Norton sound, represent games found 
among other tribes. The greater portion of them are played while the 
men are confined to the villages during the short, cold days of winter. 

In the vicinity of St Michael and some other trading stations the 
Eskimo have learned to play cards, usually poker, and are passionately 
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fond of them; as with the southern aborigines, the Eskimo will gamble 
away everything they possess. In the descriptions of the various 
games the locality where each was observed is given, but it should be 
noted that they are not ordinarily limited to any one tribe or district, 
but, so far as could be learned, seemed to be generally distributed, 
with slight local modifications. Implements used in some of the games 
were obtained from widely separated places. 

Friendly contests in trials of strength, wrestling, ete, were much 
more common before than they: have been since the arrival of white 
men, their coming having put a stop to the predatory raids of one vil- 
lage upon another. and caused a diminution in the rivalry among the 
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Fic. 120—Boy with toy sled, St Lawrence island. 


young men to excel in strength and agility which accompanied the 
more warlike spirit of other days. 

In addition to the games of the men, others are played by the women 
and children. Boys have toy hunting outfits, with models of sleds, 
kaiaks, and umiaks, and small bows and arrows for hunting birds; they 
also snare birds and set traps for mice and other small game. The girls 
play with dolls made of ivory or other material, and also have small 
models of dishes and other women’s household utensils, with which 
they amuse themselves in the house very much after the manner of 
children in civilized countries, playing at housekeeping and women’s 
work of various kinds. Figure 120, from a sketch made by Mr H. W. 
Elliott on St Lawrence island, represents the boy Poonook, with his 
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toy sled. In the background is the shelter over the entrance of the 
tunnel leading to the interior of the half-underground house, the roof of 
which appears like a mound on the right. 

During one of my sledge journeys I was storm-bound at Cape Darby, 
near Bering strait, and during the day an old man in the house where 
I stopped amused me by the ingenuity with which he made intricate 
patterns of cord, holding the loop between his extended hands after the 
manner of children making a “cat’s cradle.” For an hour or more he 
made a constant succession of patterns with his sinew cord, forming 
outlines of various birds and other animals of the region. The readi- 
ness with which he wove the strings in and out showed that his dex- 
terity must have been gained by long practice. I also heard of this 
form of amusement among the Eskimo along the coast southward to the 
mouth of the Kuskokwim. 

The following games are in common use throughout this region: 

First GAME—(St Michael). A round block about 6 inches long is 
cut into the form of a large spool, but with the flaring rim of one end 
replaced by a sharpened point. The top is from 24 to 3 inches across 
and has a deep hole in the center. This spool-like object is planted in 
the floor of the kashim with the large end upward, and an indefinite 
number of players gather around it seated cross-legged on the floor. 
Near the spool is a small pile of short sticks, of uniform size, used as 
counters. These, with a small, pointed wooden dart, in size and shape 
almost exactly like a sharpened Jead pencil, compose the implements of 
the game. The first player takes the butt of the dart between the 
thumb and forefinger, with its point upward and his hand nearly on a 
level with the spool. Then he gives the dart a deft upward toss, trying 
to cause it to take a curved course, so that it will fall with the point 
downward and remain fast in the hole at the top of the spool. If he 
succeeds he takes one of the counting sticks from the pile and tries 
again; when he misses, the dart is passed to the next player, and so 
on, until the counters are all gone, when the players count up and the 
one having the most counters is the winner. Ordinarily this game is 
played by men, women, or children merely for pastime, but sometimes 
small articles are staked upon the outcome. It is a source of much 
sport to the players, who banter and laugh like school children at each 
other’s bad play. 

SECOND GAME—(St Michael). A bundle of from fifty to seventy- 
five small, squared, wooden splints, about 4 inches long and a little 
larger than a match, are placed in a small pile crosswise on the back of 
the player’s outstretched right hand. The player then removes his 
hand quickly and tries to grasp the falling sticks between his thumb and 
fingers, still keeping the palm downward. If one or more of the sticks 
fall to the ground it is a miss and the next player tries. Every time a 
player succeeds in catching all of the falling sticks, he lays aside one 
of them as a counter until all are gone, when each player counts up and 
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the one holding the greatest number is the winner. These squared 
. Splints are similar to those used for markers in the first game described. 
Small stakes are sometimes played for in this game as in the first. 

THIRD GAME—(St Michael). The bunch of slender splints already 
described are also used to play a game exactly like jackstraws. The 
player grasps the bunch of sticks between the thumb and the forefinger 
of the right hand, resting one end upon the floor; then he suddenly 
releases them and they fall in a small heap. The players have a small 
wooden hook, and each in succession removes as many of the sticks as 
he can without moving any but the one taken. Each player keeps 
those he succeeds in removing, and the one holding the largest number 
at the end is the winner. Both men and women play this game, but 
usually not together. ‘ 

FouRtH GAME (d-zhtikh’-ch-tak of the Unalit)—(St Michael). This 
is played by men and women during the long twilight nights of June, 
and is often continued during the whole night. A stake (nii-piig'-ti-zhuk) 
is driven into the ground so as to project a foot or two. About this, in 
a circle, some four yards away, sit the men and women players. One 
of them places some small article of value at the foot of the stake for a 
prize (dn-khu'-tik). The next player takes a small ring of twisted grass 
(d-zhuikh'-ch-tak) about 6 inches in diameter, and tries to toss it so as to 
encircle the stake. If he misses, the ring is passed to the next player. 
When one encircles the stake he takes a prize and must substitute for 
it another of about equal value, but of a different kind. In this way 
a kind of trading is brought about, since each puts up something of 
which he has a surplus. 

TOP SPINNING (u-i/-wtk)—(Lower Yukon). In winter along the lower 
Yukon and adjacent region to the south the children of both sexes 
gather in the kashim, and each child in succession spins its top. The 
moment the top isspun the owner runs out through the entrance pas- 
sage and attempts to make a complete circuit of the house and enter 
again before the top stops spinning. A score is made every time this 
is done successfully. 

DART THROWING (yokh/-whik)—(St Michael). This is played in the 
kashim by two or more persons, usually for a prize or stake. The 
darts are small, short, and made of wood, largest at the point and 
tapering backward toward the butt, in which is fastened a bird quill 
for guiding the dart in its flight. In the large end of the dart is 
fastened a sharp spike of bone, horn, or sometimes of ivory. The 
target is a small, upright stick of some soft wood planted in the floor. 
This may be placed in the middle of the room and the players divided 
into two parties, seated on opposite sides of the target, or it may be 
placed on one side of the room and the players seated together on the 
other. In the former case a man is appointed from each side to return 
the darts to the throwers and to give each player a counter when a 
point is made. Each player has two darts which he throws one after 
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the other, and a score is made when a dart remains sticking into the 
target. Ten small wooden counting sticks are placed on. 
the floor by the target, and one of these is given for each 
score; the side gaining the most of these counters takes 
the prize, and the game begins again. 

At Cape Nome, south of Bering strait, a similar dart game 
was seen, but there the target was a square, board-like 
piece of wood with a dark-colored bull’s-eye painted in the 
center. This was set up in the kashim and the men and 
boys threw their darts at it, scoring when they hit the bull’s- 
eye. The wooden portion of the darts used in this game, 
both at Cape Nome and St Michael, was from five to six 
inches in length and from three-fourths of an inch to an 
inch in diameter at the larger end. Figure 121 represents 
a dart from Cape Nome, used for throwing at a square board 
target with a round, black bull’s-eye painted on its center. 
The players place the target on one side of the kashim and 
stand upon the other side to throw, scoring one for each 
dart that sticks in the bull’s-eye. These darts are nearly 
two feet in length and have a tapering wooden handle, larg- 
est at the front, with an ivory point fastened in the lower 
end by a tapering, wedge-shape point, which is inserted in 
the split end and lashed firmly. The upper end of the 
shaft tapers to a small, round point, on which is fastened 
the end of a feather from a cormorant’s tail, which serves 
to guide the dart in its flight. 

NET AND DART-THROWING GAME (nit-g’0!-hli-ga'-nitk)— 
(St Michael). This is played in the kashim by men only. 
A small, oval, wooden frame, about three inches long by 
an inch and a half wide, having the interior finely netted 
with cord, is hung from the roof and held in place by a cord 
at each end. Itis placed about four feet from the floor in 
front of the summer entrance or under the smoke-hule in 
the roof. Each player has a long, slender dart, about three 
teet in length and a quarter of an inch in diameter, with a 
barbed point of bone or deerhorn. To the butt end of the 
dart is fastened a small cord, so that the player can draw it 
back after throwing. When the point of the dart enters 
the wooden ring it is held fast by the barbs on the point, 
and this scores one for the successful player. Under this 
target each player places some object as a prize. Then all 
go to one side of the room and throw three darts in succes- 
sion at the target. Whenever a player pierces the target so 
that he must remove his dart with his hands, he is entitled 
to take anything he wishes from the pile of prizes. In this 
Fic.121—Dart, Way the game continues until all the articles are disposed of. 
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THROWING STICKS (ki-bu/-tuk)—(St Michael). A rectangular ivory 
pin, from five to seven inches in length, is planted upright in the floor 
of the kashim. Each player puts up an object for a prize, and stand- 
ing at a certain distance from the pin tosses in succession two small, 
flat, ivory rods toward it. The man whose rod lies closest to the pin 
when all have thrown is entitled to his choice of the articles staked by 
the players, and the game proceeds until all of the articles are won. 
The ivory rods used in this game are from about 24 to 4 or 5 inches in 
length, rather flattened, and quadrangular in cross section, the corners 
rounded, and on one side of each end is a rounded bead, the two beads 
facing in different directions. The name of these two small rods is the 
same as that of the game. They are sometimes grooved along one or 
both faces, and usually are pierced near one end so that they may be 
strung on a cord with from two to four larger ivory pins like that stuck 
in the floor. These latter are brought down to a flat, rounded point at 
one end, while the other is larger and rounded or squared, often with 
the head of an animal carved upon it. 

This collection of rods serves primarily for preparing and twisting 
the sinew for sinew-backed bows, as has been explained by Mr John 
Murdoch. These objects, including both classes of rods, were obtained 
from the Alaskan coast between Kuskokwim river and the vicinity of 
Point Barrow, as well as from the islands in Bering strait and on St 
Lawrence island. 

A handsome set obtained on Sledge island consists of four of the 
large pins with the upper ends carved to represent reindeer heads, and 
two of the ordinary, small, flat rods. These, like most implements of 
this kind, are made of walrus ivory; occasionally bone is used, but 
this is uncommon in the region where ivory is found. One set of the 
flat rods from Hotham inlet, Kotzebue sound, are marked with the 
raven totem; others have a series of circle-and-dot ornamentation, but 
many of them are plain. One specimen of the pin from Point Hope has 
the larger end carved to represent one of the joints in the leg-bone of 
a mammal, and another set from the same place has carved on them 
the head of some small animal, probably a fox. Another set of these 
implements in the National Museum was obtained by Mr Macfarlane at 
Fort Anderson, in Hudson Bay territory. 

FOOTBALL (i-tig’-i-mi-w'-hlu-tin)—(St Michael). The ball (wi’/kak) 
used in this game is made of leather, stuffed with deer hair or moss, 
and varies in size, but rarely exceeds five or six inches in diameter. 
The game is played by young men and children. The usual season for 
itis at the end of winter orin spring. I saw it played in various places 
from Bering strait to the mouth of the Kuskokwim; at Cape Darby 
it was played by children on the hard, drifted snow; it is also a popular 
game on the lower Yukon. Two of the participants act as leaders, 
one on each side choosing a player alternately from among those gath- 
ered until they are equally divided. At a given distance apart two 
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conspicuous marks are made on the snow or ground which serve as 
goals, the players stand each by their goal and the ball is tossed upon 
the ground midway between them; a rush is then made, each side 
striving to drive the ball across its adversaries’ line. 

Another football game is begun by the men standing in two close, 
parallel lines midway between the goals, their legs and bodies forming 
two walls. The ball is then thrown between them and driven back 
and forth by kicks and blows until it passes through one of the lines; 
as soon as this occurs all rush to drive it to one or the other of the 
goals. 

The northern lights (aurora) of winter are said by these people to be 
boys playing this game; others say that it is a game being played by 
shades using walrus skulls as balls. 

WOMEN’S FOOTBALL (iif-kiil/-i-g?it)—(St Michael and neighboring 
coast region, both north and south), This game is played by women 
usually during the fall and winter. The ball used is generally consid- 
erably larger than the one used in the men’s game. The four players 
stand opposite each other, thus— 


Each pair has a ball, which is thrown or driven back and forth across 
the square. The ball is thrown upon the ground midway between the 
players, so that it shall bound toward the opposite one. She strikes the 
ball down and back toward her partner with the palm of her open hand. 
Sometimes the ball is caught on the toe or hand and tossed up and 
struck or kicked back toward the other side. The person who misses 
least or has fewer “dead” balls on her side wins. At times this game 
is played by only two women. 

HAND BALL (kai-tél/-v-g’it)—(St Michael). The ball used in this 
game is a rounded rectangular leather bag about three by six inches, 
filled with sand or earth. This bag is called kai/-tuk. The young men 
of the village form one side in this game, tossing the ball from one to 
the other, while the young women are on the opposite side and strive 
to secure the bag and keep it going among themselves, .A player on 
the same side as another is called i-li/-ka (plural, 7-li/-put) and the oppo- 
nents are called i-li-kil/-w-it. Itis playedin May and June, during the 
long, pleasant twilight nights, sometimes lasting the entire night. 

When one of the young men has chanced not to have the ball in his 
hand for a long time, his comrades cry out that he is “hungry” and try 
to get the balltohim. ‘The women exert every effort to intercept it and 
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if they succeed pursue and catch the unlucky player and rub his head 
with the ball, telling him that they will ‘oil his head so that he shall 
not starve,” while the other players shriek with laughter. This game 
goes on night after night during the season on top of a hill near St 
Michael, the laughter and cries of the players being heard for hours. 

In addition to this game another is played, particularly among the 
women, in which the ball is merely tossed from hand to hand. 

HOOKEY (ai/-yu-til’'-“-git or pdt-lh’u-té?'-i-git)—(St Michael). This 
is played with a small ball of ivory, leather, or wood, and a stick 
curved at the lower end. The ball and stick are called put-k’w/-tik. 
The ball is placed on the ground or ice and the players divide into two 
parties. Each player with his stick attempts to drive the ball across 
the opponents’ goal, which is established as in the football game. 

GRASS-BALL GAME (miim’-ti-g’u)—(St Michael). In summer the men 
make a stout ball of grass, five or six inches in diameter, from which 
the game takes its name. Sides are chosen and each, when having the 
ball, pursues the other. The members of each side try to hit their 
opponents with the ball while the latter attempt to avoid being struck 
or to obtain the ball in order to hit their opponents. The side scoring 
the greatest number of hits is the winner. 

ROPE JUMPING (d-tukh'-ta-guik)—(St Michael). This is a summer 
game played out of doors. A heavy rope, from 18 to 24 feet in length, 
made of braided grass, is held at each end by a man or a woman and 
swung in a circle. One player stands in the middle, sidewise to the 
rope, and must jump it twice in succession as it is swung around and 
then spring away without being touched. He is then replaced by a 
companion, who repeats the performance. If either fails he exchanges 
place with one of those swinging the rope. This rope is called 
pi-hakh'-luk, : 

BLIND-MAN’S BUFF (chaf-ta’-gaun)—(St Michael). This is played by 
young people during spring and summer. One of the players, either a 
man or a woman, is blindfolded and the others stand in a circle around 
him and set up a shout. After this all try to keep perfectly quiet, 
creeping softly about on the ground to avoid being caught, the first 
person caught being in turn blindfolded. 

HIDE AND SEEK (i-¢’u/-ta-g’a’-tl-hit)—(St Michael). This game is 
played in summer, when the grass is long, by both men and women, 
but not together. The players divide into two sides, standing oppo- 
site each other and bent over so that the crowns of each opposing pair 
rest against each other, their hands being clasped and outstretched on 
each side. Then a designated player hides in the grass or behind some 
shelter and when well concealed utters a faint cry. The two sides 
then separate, the opposing side searching for the one concealed. 
When he is found all join as before, with heads and hands together, 
while the one successful in discovering the other conceals himself in 
the same manner. 
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TAG (u-la'-ki-ta’-g’ik)—(St Michael). This game is played at any sea- 
son by men and women divided into equal parties, which are subdivided 
into pairs. Then a designated player starts off, pursued by the others, 
the players on the opposite side trying to overtake and touch him 
before he can touch the mate he was given from his own party. This 
mate strives to get within reach of his companion, the opposite side 
meanwhile using every effort to interfere between the two by running 
after the first and hindering the latter. If the player succeeds in 
touching his mate before he is teuched he wins and another pair of 
runners come out from his side. If he is touched first by one of his 
opponents, he loses, and a pair of runners come out from among them 
and take his place. 

TwIn TAG (ki-hlikh'-ku-ta'-guk)—(St Michael). In this game the 
players are fastened together in pairs, being tied by the ankles. One 
pair are given a start and are pursued by the others until one of the 
two is touched by another pair, whereupon the latter take their places. 
This is a Summer game. 

RING AROUND (uhl-ta’)—(St Michael). The players in this game are 
either nen or women together or separately. The players are divided 
into two equal parties, each party joining hands and facing toward the 
center of a circle. When ready they circle about as swiftly as possible, 
all the time advancing toward a certain point agreed upon, and the 
circle or ring of players which first reaches the goal is victorious. 
This game affords much sport, as the members of each ring are eager 
to reach thé goal, but the double motion frequently causes them to 
stumble and fall promiscuously over one another. 

TOSSING ON WALRUS SKIN (éj-u-tdl/-vi-git).—I heard of this game 
from Bering strait to the mouth of the Yukon. A large walrus hide 
is spread out and hand-holes are cut around its border. One of the play- 
ers stands upon the center, and a party of men on one side and women 
on the other, numbering as many as can reach it, take hold of the skin. 
By united effort the players jerk the skin up, holding it tightly 
stretched. The person on it is thrown high in the air and if he alights 
on his feet one of the other side must take his place. Should he fall in 
any other position he or one of his side must remain on the skin. This 
is a Summer game, but is sometimes practiced by the young men in the 
kashim during winter. 

TuG OF WAR (tin-ukh-tai'-~aun)—(St Michael). This is played 
at any season. A strong rawhide loop is made; the contestants are 
divided into two parties, and the strongest man of each party grasps 
the loop with his right hand. The men on-each side form a queue with 
their arms around each other’s bodies and pull at a given signal; the 
side which first looses its hold on the loop is defeated. The loop is 
called ki-chik’. This game is played either out of doors or in the kashim, 
by either men or women; sometimes it is played by a single pair of 
men or women and is then called no-ku/-taun. 
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ARM PULLING (kéis-o/-gaun)—(St Michael). Two men lock their 
right arms and a string of other men form a queue, pulling on both 
sides until one gives way. This is a winter contest, engaged in within 
the kashim. 

POLE PULLING (no-kitj’-un)—(St Michael). A round, slender pole, six 
or eight feet long, is laid on the floor of the kashim and an equal number 
of men sit upon the floor along each side of it with their knees bent 
and hands grasping it. Ata given signal all pull, the side dragging 
the other across the central line being victors. 

STICK RAISING (yéd-g’u'-tak)—(St Michael). A round stick a little 
larger than a broom handle is grasped firmly by two players who are 
usually standing; one player holds it down at arm’s length, grasping 
it firmly with both hands while the other attempts to raise it above 
his head. 

FINGER PULLING (a-gu'-li-phun)—(St Michael). This is played in 
the kashim by four men; the two strongest players hook their right 
second fingers and each man is grasped about his right shoulder and 
under the left arm by his second; then all pull until one is defeated by 
loosing his hold. 

Foot PULLING (it-kha'-g’aun)—(St Michael.) Two men lie upon 

their faces on the floor of the kashim with their feet together and 
heads in opposite directions. Their right feet are hooked into a 
short, rawhide loop, and each tries to crawl away and drag the other 
backward. 
_NECK PULLING (tu-nu-chu'-gaun)—(St Michael). Two men kneel 
on the floor of the kashim, near and facing each other; their heads are 
bowed and a rawhide loop is placed so as to rest over the backs of 
their necks. A stick is placed crosswise between each man’s teeth, 
projecting on either side above the cord of the loop so as to keep the 
latter from slipping over the head. The men then drop forward on 
their hands and each tries to back away, dragging his adversary; 
the one who first succeeds is the victor. 

HEAD PUSHING (chuh-ukh'-ti-gaun)—(St Michael). Two men go 
down upon their hands and knees on the kashim floor and, pressing 
their foreheads together, strive to push each other back from their 
positions. 

BATTERING RAM (tu’-ki-kd-qu'-td)—(St Michael). This is played by 
four men in the kashim. Two of the players each takes his partner 
upon his shoulder, the latter lying face downward with his body stif- 
fened and feet projecting horizontally in front of the man carrying him. 
In this position the carriers face each other and run one at the other 
so that the feet of the two men on their shoulders shall come together, 
trying in this way to upset each other, the defeated pair falling igno- 
miniously to the floor. 

WRESTLING (chéi/-hluk)—(St Michael). Wrestling is usually done 
by each man seizing his opponent by the arms or body, trying to gain 
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a square fall on the back without the aid of tripping or any other use 
of the feet or legs, except as supports. This is generally done for sport, 
but I was told that in ancient times disputed claims for women were 
sometimes settled in thismanner. A stranger, upon arrival ina village, 
is frequently challenged to wrestle with the local champion. Powerful 
men are very rough in this sport, and one method is to attempt by a 
terrific hug to crush the opponent. One old man told me that he had 
seen the blood gush from a wrestler’s mouth and nose from the pressure 
of his antagonist. I heard of an instance where a white man visiting 
the village of the Malemut at Kotzebue sound during the winter was 
repeatedly challenged to wrestle by one of the villagers. TJ inally, the 
annoyance became so great that the stranger accepted the challenge, 
and, being an extremely powerful man, seized the Eskimo and dashed 
him to the floor of the kashim so heavily that he was badly hurt. This 
was considered quite legitimate and the stranger was not molested 
further. 

KNEE WALKING (chis-ku/mi-tk')—(St Michael). The young men of 
a village kneel on the plank flooring of the kashim and holding their 
feet up with their hands walk about on bare knees, each trying to 
outdo the others in endurance. 

HIGH JUMPING (kit/-khuk)—(St Michael). A stick is held or fas- 
tened above the floor at a certain distance and the young men try to 
excel in leaping over it, the stick gradually being raised to the limit of 
the jumpers’ powers. 

HORIZONTAL JUMPING (mi-chikh-ték)—(St Michael). The jumpers 
in this game practice it either outside of or within the kashim. A mark 
is made from which the jumping is done and another on the ground or 
floor scores the point reached by each. 

HuRDLE JUMPING (ya’-li-ku/-juk)—(St Michael). Four umiak oars 
are placed at an equal distance apart around the sides of the kashim, 
about breast high above the floor; the contestants start in pairs, jump- 
ing over them one after the other until one of each pair is defeated by 
failing to clear one of the oars. 

Foor RACING (tik-whaun')—(St Michael). This is a favorite sport 
among the Eskimo and is practiced usually in autumn when the new 
ice is formed. The race extends from one to several miles, the course 
usually lying to and around some natural object, such as an island or 
a point of rocks, then back to the starting point. 

KAIAK RACING (pan-ti-gaun’)—(St Michael). The men, each in his 
kaiak, are ranged side by side near the shore, and then at a signal 
paddle around a rock or islet, the winner being he who first touches 
the shore on returning to the starting point. 

Umiak races are also conducted in the same way, and hunters engage 
in contests in throwing seal and walrus spears of various kinds. 


From Kuskokwim river to Cape Prince of Wales, on both the main- 
land and the islands, children of both sexes were found using tops. 
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These are commonly of disk shape, thin at the edge and perforated in 
the center for a peg. One from Cape Prince of Wales (figure 122) is of 
walrus ivory; it is 24 inches in diameter and has a hole an inch wide 
in the middle, which is closed by a neatly fitted wooden plug of the 
same thickness as the top, through which passes a spindle-shape peg 
four inches long. This is the general style of top used in the region 
mentioned, but another kind is made to be spun with a guiding stick 
and cord; these are often used by men as well as 
by boys. 

On the lower Yukon the children amuse them- 
selves in winter by spinning tops on the wooden 
floor of the kashim. The game is played by each 
child spinning its top and then hurrying out 
through the long passage to the entrance, making 
a complete circuit around the outside of the 
building, then back to the interior, trying to 
return before the top has ceased spinning. These 
toys are spun between the two hands, the upper 
part of the spindle being held upright between 
the palms. Fic. 122—Top from Cape 

Among other games, the children also have a __ Prince of Wales (about). 
buzz, usually made by stringing a doubly perfo- 
rated, flattened disk on a cord. The two ends of the cord are tied 
together and the ends of the loop thus formed are held in their hands, 
so that by tightening and relaxing their hold the disk is caused to 
twirl about, exactly as is done with a similar toy by civilized chil- 
dren. These buzzes are usually made of wood, ivory, or bone, 
although of recent years some are made of metal. I obtained one at 
St Michael made from the adjoining phalangeal bones of some animal, 
probably a seal, still 
united by their carti- 
lage. The string is a 
single cord of sinew, 
which is made fast be- 
tween the two middle 
bones, and at each end 
oe of the string is tied a 

Fic 123—Toy woodpecker (4). short cross-stick for 
grasping. 

Another toy obtained at St Michael, represented in figure 123, is the 
image of a woodpecker made of wood fastened to a small wooden 
spatula by means of a stout quill in place of legs. The surface of the 
spatula is dotted over with red paint to represent food. By means of 
a string fastened to the point of the bird’s beak and passing down 
through a hole in the spatula, the child is enabled to pull the bird’s 
head down. On releasing it, the elasticity of the quill throws it up 
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again, thus giving a pecking motion and imitating the movements of 
feeding. Various toys of this character are made by the Eskimo to 
represent familiar animals or birds. 


Fic. 124—Toy mouse (about 3). 


Figure 124 represents a toy obtained at the village of Sabotnisky, on 
the lower Yukon. It is a slender, flat rod a little over an inch wide 
and about 16 inches long, perforated with six round holes at equal 

. intervals along its length, through 
which is passed in and out a sinew 
cord, having its ends fastened to the 
extremities of a small, narrow strip of 
fur, forming an endless loop. Grasp- 
ing the rod by the handle at one end, 
the child draws on the free part of the 
cord, causing the strip of fur to run in 
and out of the holes along the surface, 
thus representing a mouse. 

The children also have small figures of birds, seals, and other ani- 
mals, which their fathers carve in ivory, bone, and wood. Along the 
seacoast ivory is the material ordinarily used for making these objects, 
but among the Eskimo of the tundras, or along the 
rivers of the interior, bone or deerhorn is more com- 
monly employed. The bird images usually represent 
geese, murres, or other waterfowl, and are made flat 
upon the lower surface, so that they sit upright. 
On St Lawrence island, and at various other points 
which were visited, many of these objects were ob- 
tained, of which the toy bird shown in figure 125 is 
an example. They are similar in character to the 
images with which a sort of game is played among 
the eastern Eskimo. 

In addition to the foregoing objects, dolls made for 
girls are among the most interesting of the children’s 
toys. On St Lawrence island two were obtained; i 
these are shown in figure 7, plate xo, made rudely Wn 
of wood, and figure 8, plate xcru, which is ofivory.  rie.126—Clay doll (4). 
The makers of these displayed very little skill or 
artistie ability, as might be expected from their general lack of culture 
in this direction compared with the people of the adjacent American 
coast. Along the Alaskan shore wherever I went, as well as along 


Fic. 125—Toy representing a murre swim- 
ming (full size). 
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Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers and on Nunivak island, dolls were found 
in common use, They are usually smallimages of wood, ivory, or bone; 
indeed, the only instance that I saw of the use of clay among the Eskimo 
for making images of any kind was a pair of rudely 
modeled dolls representing the head and body, 
which were obtained at Razbinsky, on the lower 
Yukon. One of these dolls is shown in figure 126. 
The inartistic character of these clay figures is in 
striking contrast to the carvings produced by the 
same people. 

The dolls usually represent the anatomic details 
of both sexes, and are from an inch to a foot or more 
in length. Many of them are carved to represent | 
grotesque human figures, but the majority are sim- 
ply upright ivory images with the arms by the sides 
(as represented in figure 2, plate xcri1) or held in 
various positions across the body, sometimes one 
hand being placed in front and the other behind — Fic. 127—Wooden doll @). 
the back. Many of the natives use hard material 
merely for the upper half of the body, the legs being made of skin, 
stuffed with hair or skin to give them a semblance to the natural 

form. 

An ivory figure from Cape Prince 
of Wales (figure 4, plate xc1i1) repre- 
sents an old man with his hands 
clasped behind the back. The arms 
and legs are carved free from the body 
and the work gives evidence of con- 
siderable skill and ingenuity. 

Only from Big lake, between the 
lower Yukon and the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim, were dolls obtained with 
heads hollowed out, so that the eyes 
and the mouth were pierced into the 
cavity. The back of the heads of 
these dolls, after the interior had 
been excavated, were replaced by a 
thin wooden cover neatly fitted in 
the opening. Figure 127 represents 
a hollow-head, wooden doll from Big 
lake. Figure 5, plate xc, from the 
same locality, is made of bone, with 
the head fitted on a wooden pin pro- 
jecting from the body, so that it turns as on a swivel. 

Another doll from Big lake (figure 128) is similar to the preceding and 
is clothed in reindeer skin. The head is made of bone, and the beads 


i 
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Fic. 128—Doll (nearly 4). 
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attached to a cord passed through holes at the corners of the mouth 
represent labrets. The interior of the head is excavated. 

The faces of dolls made in representation of females are etched to 
show the eyebrows, and sometimes the tattooing; the faces of dolls 
made to represent men have labrets of beads or pieces of ivory inserted 
at the corners of the mouth. The method of dressing the hair of women 

and their nose- and ear-rings are represented 

; "A by hair and beads hung in the proper places. 

fi We, e 

a 
FXNOS 


Some of the ivory dolls are provided with brace- 
lets and bead necklaces as shown in figure 3, 
plate xctm, from Hotham inlet. 

Large dolls of wood, from the country be- 
tween Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, have the 
eyes and the mouth repre- 
sented by pieces of ivory 
inlaid in the wood, as in fig- 
ure 129, from Kaialigamut. 
One of the most ingenious 
Pak of these toys was obtained 
pe cane at Point Hope, on the Arctic 

Fic. 129—Wooden doll ),  COaSt, and is represented in 

figure 130. It is made of 
wood, and the well-carved head has a short string 
of beads attached to each side of the forehead for 
earrings, while the labret holes at the corners of 
the mouth show that it is intended to represent 
aman. Each eye is indicated by a blue bead, 
inserted so that the hole in the bead forms the 
pupil. The neck is in the form of a smooth, round 
pin, about half an inch in diameter, which sets 
in a deep socket cut into the shoulders. About 
the lower end of this pin are fastened two ends 
of a cord which is passed around in opposite direc- 
tions and out in front, through two small holes 
in the body, and are tied together; thence they 
pass downward through a larger hole to the back. 
The lower part of the body is grasped from be- 
hind by the thumb and last two fingers, leaving 
the other two fingers resting in the loop of the 
cord. By slight. pressure, either on one side or 
the other of the loop, the head of the doll is made to turn to the right 
or left at will. Another ivory doll (figure 6, plate xomt), from Una- 
laklit, represents a woman holding a child in her arms. Similar dolls 
are sometimes made to represent a small child in the hood of the fur 
coat, after the fashion in which women are wont to carry their infants 
throughout this region. 


Fic. 130—Mechanical 
doll (4). 
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The girls frequently have a number of dolls varying in size, the 
smaller ones being made so that they will stand upright. While making 
a brief visit to Sledge island, two little girls in the house where we 
stopped amused us by watching their opportunity, while we were busy 
about other things, to place their dolls standing in a semicircle before 
us upon the floor, while they sat quietly behind as though permitting 
their dolls to take a look at the strangers. In connection with these 
toys girls have also a complete outfit of toy bedding made from the 
skins of mice or lemmings, small grass mats, toy boots, mittens, aud 
clothing, all patterned after those used 
by the people of the locality. 

Other favorite toys of the children 
of both sexes are snow knives, which 
are from four to fifteen inches long 
and are made of ivory, bone, or wood, 
the two first-named materials being 
most commonly used. They are small 
at the handle and expand toward 
the end, usually curving upward and sometimes to one side. The mak- 
ers frequently show great artistic skill in these objects; the handle 
- is often tipped with a carving representing the head of a salmon, gull, 
seal, or other animal; the grip of the handle is insured by various pro- 
jections, which sometimes consist of a series of three or more rounded 
bosses pierced by a small hole in the middle, as in figure 2, plate xcrv, 
from the lower Yukon. This specimen is well carved from a piece of bone. 

Figure 3, plate xory, represents a large, handsomely made ivory 
knife from Konigunugumut; the raven totem mark is etched on each 
side; three projecting 
knobs on the handle 
are pierced and the 
holes plugged with 
wood. Another speci- 

FG, 132—Toy dogs and sled (about 3). men, from Chalitmut 

(figure 4, plate xcrv), 

is made of ivory and has four murre heads in relief on the handle; 

the surface is ornamented with etched lines. An ivory knife from 

Ikogimut (figure 7, plate xcrv) has two long, rounded projections extend- 
ing forward from the butt. 

A large, handsomely made ivory knife from Konigunugumut (figure 1, 
plate xcrv) has on the under side of the handle five rounded projections 
which are pierced for the insertion of plugs of wood; the raven totem 
sign is etched on both sides. Figure 5, plate xcrvy, illustrates an ivory 
knife from Cape Vancouver, heavily etched on both sides; on the handle 
are three sets of concentric circles, pierced in the center and with 
wooden plugs inserted in the holes. A deerhorn knife from Kushunuk, 
represented in figure 9, plate xcry, has a long slit in the handle, in 


Fic. 131—Toy bear with dog harness (4). 


~ 
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which is wound a piece of spruce root to atford a firm grip. Another 
deerhorn knife, from Big lake (figure 11, plate xCtIv), is very plainly 
made. <A well-made deerhorn knife from the lower Kuskokwim (figure 
13, plate xcIv) has the handle pierced with a large hole from which a 
slit extends forward. 

Figure 6, plate XcIv, represents a 
handsome ivory knife, obtained on 
Togiak river by Mr Applegate. 
The handle is curiously slit, with a 
cross-bar in the opening, and an or- 
dinary conventional design is etched 
on the surface. Another knife, obtained also by Mr Applegate at the 
same place (figure 8, plate xcrv), is of deerhorn and is elaborately 
etched. The end of the handle is carved to represent the head of a 
bird, probably a gerfaleon. A well-made ivory knife from Nulukhtulo- 
gumut (figure 10, plate XcIv) has the handle carved to represent the 


FiG. 133—Toy bear (4). 


Fic. 1234—Toy kaiak from St Lawrence island (4). 


head of asalmon. A small and rather rudely made ivory knife from 
Ikogmut (figure 12, plate xcrv) also has the handle carved in the shape 
of a salmon-head. 

A large number of these knives were collected, most of them being 
carved and etched in great variety of pattern. Many of these objects 
in the National Museum repre- 
sent localities trom the extreme 
southern limit of the Alaskan 
Eskimo nearly to Point Barrow. 
These knives are rarely used 
for any other purpose than as 
toys; the children play with 
them in winter, cutting up the : 
hard, drifted snow, or marking FiG. '35—Ivory image of man and bear (3). 
thereon various fantastic fig- 
ures representing mammals, birds, or other fancies. In a village south 
of the Yukon mouth I saw children make figures of animals in the 
snow and then run about cutting them up with their knives, evidently 
imitating the killing of game by the hunters. 

Figure 131 represents a toy figure of a white bear, which was 
obtained on the Diomede island. It is made of wood and has a raw- 
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hide harness on the neck and back, similar to that used fur dogs. The 
body is fashioned from a single piece, but the legs are made separately 
and are attached to the body by a peg inserted in a hole and fastened 
by other pegs. 

A toy sled from St Lawrence island (figure 132) is carved from a 
single piece of ivory and has two small ivory figures of dogs attached 
to it with sinew cord. 

Figure 133, from the same locality, represents a toy figure of a white 
bear carved from a single piece of ivory. 

Figure 134 illustrates an ivory model of a kaiak, from St Lawrence 
island, and is a representation of the boats in use at that place. Look- 
ing up from the manhole is a human head carved in relief, and just 
back of the manhole is represented an inflated sealskin float. 

The specimen from Norton bay, shown in figure 135, is an ivory 
figure of a white bear with a man lying along its back. This toy is 
intended as an illustration of an occurrence in one of the folktales. 


MUSIC AND DANCES 


The Eskimo of Bering sea and the lower Yukon are very fond of 
singing. Songs have a prominent place in their religious observances 
and festivals, as well as in their sports and dances. They also serve to 
while away the time when traveling at sea and sometimes on shore. 
Men are usually the singers, and will often keep up a monotonous 
chant for hours when traveling a long distance by water, and I often 
heard my men singing at night during sledge journeys when they were 
unable to sleep from the severe cold or for other cause. On one ocea- 
sion I asked one of the men who was singing at night why he did so, 
and he replied that it made him feel warmer. Frequently songs of this 
kind, and some of those used while dancing, are a mere series of 
meaningless syllables, such as at other times serve asarefrain. Songs 
are composed for various other purposes, sometimes to preserve a rec- 
ollection of past occurrences, to glorify some event, or for ridiculing 
one another; these latter are similar to the nith songs of Greenland, and 
are said to have been commonly used before white men came to Alaska, 
During my residence at St Michael I heard of instances of their hav- 
ing been sung by the Eskimo in some of the villages on the tundra, 
between the mouths of Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers, before the assem- 
bled people in the kashim. The only result was the satisfaction gained 
by the victor’s consciousness that he had enlisted the sympathy of his 
fellow-townsmen and the chagrin of the one who felt himself worsted. 

Songs are employed by shamans in their incantations and during 
religious festivals. Special songs are sung to the shades of the dead 
or to the inuas of various kinds to which the people are addressing their 
petitions, either for the purpose of propitiating the superior powers to 
prevent evil or to secure successful hunting. The songs in memory 
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of the dead are heard at all festivals to departed shades, and at times 
are of an inexpressibly mournful character. 

Almost invariably songs of every description, when sung in the 
kashim, are accompanied by the beating in regular time of one or more 
tambourine-like drums in the hands of old men, and the drummers, 
who are usually the leaders, sometimes sing a song, phrase by phrase, 
a repetition by the rest of the people following. At other times they 
are the only singers; this is particularly the case when dances are being 
performed. 

Songs for the great festivals of a religious character and often those 
in honor of the dead, or for the bladder feast, are practiced for a long 
period by the villagers so that they may be given correctly at the proper 
time, the composer of the song usually teaching it to the others a few 
words at a time. Others of the songs have been handed down from 
ancient times, being transmitted, like the folktales, from generation to 
generation. 

During one of my sledge journeys I chanced to stop at a village near 
Cape Vancouver where the people were learning « song for the feast to 
the dead. In the evening the lights were all extinguished in the 
kashim and in complete darkness an old man gave out the song, a few 
words at a time, and about twenty-five men, ranged around the middle 
of the room, united in singing the words to the time of a single drum 
beaten by another old man. The burden of the song I did not catch, 
but the refrain was a repetition of the syllables wn/-ai-yd-hai!-yd-yd, 
which serve for this purpose in many different songs over most of this 
region. 

At another village in the same district a song was rendered in parts, 
the bass being sung by a number of men who kept excellent time 
to the beating of several drums, while the women and the boys, who were 
all arranged together on one side of the room, joined in the chorus 
every few minutes, producing a very pleasing effect. One song that is 
sung in a long, wailing chant is very effective, calling on the shades of 
the dead to enter the offerings that may be given them during the fes- 
tival in their honor. The part of this song recorded at St Michael is 
as follaws: 

Tii-ko'-mal-ti-g’t'-d tai'-kin-d. — A-la’-ai-ya'. ~~ Mii-kliig-ti-miik kéin-tikh'-kein-tim'-kin, 

Dead ones come here. (Chorus.) Hair sealskin tent you-will-get (for a) 
A la'-ai-ya'. 
(Chorus.) 
Tai'-kein-d-ka!; tun-tu'-mik cho-g okh'-kini-tim'-kin. A-la'-ai-ya'. Tai'-kin-d-ka'. 
Come here,do; reindeer skin bed you will get (for a). (Chorus.) Come here, do. 

During one festival to the dead that was witnessed the mourners who 
were making the gift offerings to the namesakes of their deceased rela- 
tives, entered and, dancing together in the center of the kashim, sang an 
invitation to their dead ones to return. The burden of the song was 
that the absent ones were missed and were begged to return as their 
friends were lonely. The loud, wailing manner in which this song was 
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rendered to the music of the drums and the steady, monotonous chant 
of the drummers rendered the whole very effective. 

The following two songs give a general idea of the character of those 
sung at festivals for pastime. The first is a song of a Malemut hunter 
from the head of Kotzebue sound. He wishes for the time to come 
when the reindeer shall renew their horns, that the hunting season 
may begin. It was noted that the same idea was repeated again and 
again with constant repetition of the same chorus, so that a few 
phrases did duty for hours: 


A-tii'-d-yai'  ya-t-yae tin-a-i-yd t-yd_— ai-yae-ig’-l-a 


(Chorus) (Chorus) 
Co-ai-d-chiig’-ti-li yae-yd-i-a_— ii'-a-t-ydi-t-ya-ai 
I want (Chorus) (Chorus) 
d-to'-ai-gid-ly wii-t-yae-yae  kin'-gl’-klui'-a | 
very much (Chorus) to see 
i-yae-i-yd niig-g ul-in. 


(Chorus) the deer horns make, ete. 


The following song, composed and sung by a man at Cape Prince of 
Wales in Bering strait, expressed his wish to see the ships come in the 
spring, because his tobacco was gone: 


T-ghi-ghun-d Ojn-t-yd-ae-yi— mai'-t-ruk!-t-gd— [-yitn-¥-yd-ydi 
gGnt-¢ i g y yan-y 


The mountain (Chorus) I wish to climb (Chorus) 
chun-mu-i-nak’, I-yae-ya Kiit-kit'-kii-md, 
to get to the water. (Chorus) I sit on the top, 
ki-nig?-nai-gadk I-ytin--yd-ya wm! -t-tik-piik-miin- 
I wish to see (Chorus) the big boats coming 
A-yii-yae-yati-bét'-lae-ka, 
(Chorus) tobacco (with). 


The following music was written for me by Bishop Seghers, an accom- 
plished Catholic missionary (afterward killed on the upper Yukon), from 
asong sung by the Eskimo during a dance at Ikogmut on the lower 
Yukon in the winter of 1879. This gentleman, who was a skilled musi- 
cian, Said that the most remarkable thing he had noted in the songs of 
the Eskimo, both of the lower Yukon and of the adjacent coast of 
Bering sea, was the ease and accuracy with which they raised and 
dropped an exact octave when singing: 


Despite the fact that these people are so fond of their own music, 
they are unable to understand or enjoy that of a more complicated 
character. At St Micbael some of the men were frequently invited 
into one of the houses where there was a small organ, and the agent of 
the Fur company would play simple melodies for them. In every 
instance the visitors kept perfectly quiet, and watched the keyboard 
of the instrument closely, as if fascinated. Finally, I asked an old 
man who had attended several of these concerts if he enjoyed the 
music, and he replied frankly that he did not, because, said he, “I 
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do not understand what the noise says. It sounds confusedly in my 
ears and is strange to them, so that I do not know what it says. I like 
better to hear the drum and singing in the kashim, for I understand 
it.” But he added that he liked to watch the movements of the per- 
former’s fingers as they sped over the keyboard, the rapid motion pleas- 
ing him. lafterward made the same inquiry of other men from various 
distant localities along the coast, when they heard the music at St 
Michael, and received an almost identical reply. 

The drums used by the Eskimo of western Alaska and on the adjacent 
coast of Siberia are made in one pattern, having a rounded tambourine- 
like frame, over one side of which is stretched a thin, parchment like © 
covering, usually made from the bladders of seals and walrus. The cover 
is held in place by a cord of sinew or rawhide, wound around the outer 
border of the drum in a sunken groove, enabling the cover to be tight- 
ened at will. 

The frames, usually made of spruce, are from one to three inches in 
width and are bent to form a ring, either circular or somewhat pear- 
shape in outline, measuring from ten to thirty inches in diameter. The 
largest ones seen in use were in the district between lower Yukon and 
Kuskokwim rivers. Near the Kuslevak mountains a drum was seen 
covered with tanned reindeer skin, which was the only exception to 
the ordinary covering that was noted, and this was due to the fact that 
the usual material could not be obtained at that point. 

Ordinarily the ends of the drum frame overlap and are fastened with 
sinew or rawhide cords, which pass through holes in the wood; but 
along the coast from Bering strait northward, drums were seen which 
had the ends of the frame beveled to wedge-shape points and inserted 
in a short, intervening piece of ivory of the same width and thickness 
as the frame. These pieces were beveled with a deep, wedge-shape 
slot to receive the ends of the wood, and pierced with holes through 
which were passed wooden pegs to fasten the ends of the frame in place, 
thus forming a neatly made joint. This splice is carved on its outer 
border to match the groove on the edge of the frame for the reception of 
the cover lashings. They are usually fitted with a handle from four to 
six inches long, with a square notch in its upper surface for the recep- 
tion of the lower edge of the frame. The latter is ordinarily held in posi- 
tion by sinew lashings passed through holes and thence through corre- 
sponding holes in the handle just below the notch, or are passed around 
the handle. A drum from Sledge island and another from Cape Wan 
karen, Siberia, are attached to their handles with wooden pegs inserted 
through holes at the inner end of the handle and through the drum 
frame in the notch. These handles are commonly plain rods of ivory, 
deerhorn, or bone, round or oval in section, with the ends rounded, but 
in many instances they are carved in various patterns. 

One of these handles (number 43807), whieh was obtained at Shakto- 
lik, is of walrus ivory, and is six inches long by an inch and a half in 
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diameter. It is carved in the form of a walrus, the well-made head 
being placed at the inner end; on the lower side are four diagonal 
grooves for finger-rests, and at the rear the animal’s flippers are repre- 
sented. The back is etched with short lines to indicate bristly hairs. 

A handle from Point Hope, on the Arctic coast (figure 136) is of ivory, 
four inches long. At one end is caryed a human face, with small blue 
beads inlaid for eyes and the mouth incised; along the lower side are 
four finger-grooves, and an ivory strip is fitted in the square slot for the 
ends of the drum frame, Another specimen from the same place (num- 


Fic. 136—Drum handle (#). 


ber 63798) is similar to the preceding, but has the face curiously dis- 
torted. The tip of the handle is patched with a block of wood neatly 
fastened with five wooden pegs. 

A handle of reindeer horn from St Michael (figure 137) measures 
five inches in length and represents the head and neck of a sand hill 
crane. The beak is open, and small, round incisions mark the eyes 
and ears; the slot for the frame of the drum is at the base of the neck, 
and the wings of the bird are indicated by an incised line on each side, 
extending diagonally to the rear, where they meet on the back; short, 
parallel, incised lines represent the quill feathers. A drum obtained at 
Sledge island (number 
45401) has a handle made 
from a section of deerhorn 
without ornamentation. 
The frame, made of spruce, 
isslightly pear-shape, with 
the small end next to the 
handle, and is about 20 inches in diameter. The ends overlap and are 
fastened with sinew cord. It is fastened in the slot of the handle by 
a wooden pin, and is beveled both ways on the inside from a central 
ridge. On the outer surface, near the upper edge, is a deep groove to 
receive the braided sinew cord that fastens the cover, which has the 
looped end attached to a projecting wooden peg on the frame to the 
right of the handle. 

In a drum (number 38840) obtained at Cape Vancouver, the frame, 
made of spruce wood, 5 inches broad, is bent in a circle, 28 inches in 
diameter, the overlapping ends being sewed together with rawhide cord. 


Fic. 137—Drum handle (4). 
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Over this frame is stretched a cover of walrus or white-whale intestine, 
held in place by a cord in a groove around the middle of the frame. It 
has a large handle, 26 inches long, made of the same material as the 
frame, and largest on the inner end, which is in the shape of a sea-par- 
rot’s head. On the back of the bird’s neck is a square notch, an inch 
deep, into which the frame fits, and outside of which the handle projects 
about 20 inches. The bill of the sea-parrot is colored red; therest of the 
handle is the color of the wood, except a band of red near the middle. 

These large drums are frequently held by one man while the other 
beats them with a long, slender rod. As with the smaller drums, they 
are frequently struck so that the rod taps against the frame at the 
same time that it strikes the cover, thus producing a sharp, rapping 
sound which mingles with the more resonant tone. 

The International Polar Expedition obtained at Point Barrow large 
drums, somewhat similar to that collected by me at Cape Vancouver, 
with handles alsocarved on the inner ends to represent the headsof birds, 
one of which is that of a cormorant and another the head of a murre. 


Fig. 138—Ivory baton for beating time on a stick (7%). 


_ Inthe country between the lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim, as well 
as on the American shore of Bering strait, I saw large and small drums 
used at the same time, producing a pleasing combination of sound. 
The drum is held by the handle in the left hand, the top slightly inclined 
away from the drummer and about on a level with his chin. When 
excited by the sound and movement, the drummers sometimes raise the 
drums almost at arm length, so that the handles are on a level with 
their brows. They are beaten in measured time, two strokes in quick 
succession, then a short pause, and two strokes again. Each drummer 
has a single slender, flat rod about 12 to 16 inches long, which he holds 
in the right hand. ; 

While witnessing a festival to the dead on the lower Yukon, I saw 
people dancing near the graves to time beaten with a stick on the end 
of a log projecting from one of the houses, and another party dancing 
on the ice on the river to time beaten on a piece of driftwood which had 
been taken to the river for the purpose. This was the only instance 
south of Norton sound in which 1 saw such an accompaniment to danc- 
ing. On the American shore of Bering strait, and thence northward 
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along the Arctic coast, resonant pieces of wood are regularly, beaten 
to aid the drum accompaniment during dancing. For this purpose a 
short, heavy baton of walrus ivory is generally used. Such an instru- 
ment (figure 138), was obtained at Port Clarence. It is 104 inches in 
length by an inch in diameter, rounded, beveled at each end, and has 
the slight curve of the tusk from which it was made. Fine shavings 
are bound around the butt by a braided sinew cord to afford a grip, and 
a deerhorn peg close to the projecting end of the handle prevents the 
hand from slipping. Extending from near this peg to the other end of 
the grip is a loop of twisted sinew cord which aids in holding the instru- 
ment firmly. On its outer end the mouth, eyes, and blowholes of a 
right whale are represented by incised holes and pits. Between the 
blowholes are inserted some small, downy feathers, held in place by 
wooden pegs, to represent the spouting of the whale. 

In addition to the dances performed during the various festivals and 
described in connection with those ceremonies, various others are prac- 
ticed among the Eskimo with whom I came in contact. These latter 
are generally executed for pastime, and are often merely a series of 
movements supposed to be graceful or pleasing; at other times they 
are distinctly symbolic, frequently carrying out and illustrating a long 
narrative by gestures and sometimes accompanied by a song. Dances 
are usually accompanied by the beating of one or more drums and by 
the singing of the drummers, and sometimes of other males, but at times 
the drummers cease, and the dancing continues to the sound of voices. 
Some of these performances are extremely grotesque, the dancers being 
young men, often quite nude or simply wearing a pair of ornamental 
trunks made of fine deerskin, who sing or utter loud cries and leap 
about, gesticulating with their arms and legs and contorting their bodies 
in every conceivable manner. The object of such dancesis apparently 
to amuse the spectators, and the successful dancers frequently cause 
great laughter among the assembled people by the absurdity of their 
attitudes and movements. The young men exert themselves in friendly 
rivalry at such times until they are forced to cease from sheer exhaustion. 

Both men and women take part in the danees, each having certain 
movements peculiar to himself. The women remain with their feet 
planted squarely on the floor and, swaying the body and slowly gestic- 
wating with hands and arms, go through the figures permitted to them, 
always keeping time to the music. Very commonly the women have a 
long, feather wand in each hand which they wave slowly back and forth 
as they move. During certain religious festivals they also use finger- 
masks—sinall, round, flat pieces of wood with a projection below, through 
which are one or two holes for adinitting the first or the first and second 
fingers; they are carved to represent a human face or a face supposed to 
belong to some animal, an inua, or some supernatural being. They 
are generally painted and sarrounded by a halo-like fringe, formed 
by the upstanding hair on a narrow band of skin, usually of the rein- 
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deer or wolf. They are also ornamented with quill feathers of various 
birds, frequently tipped with down. 

The men ordinarily rest the weight of the body first on one foot and 
then on the other, while the free foot is advanced, the ball resting on 
the floor and the heel continually raised and brought down with a 
sounding thump in time to the beating of the drums. At the same time 
the dancers contort the body and gesticulate with the hands and arms 
in rythmic motion. Frequently the dancer sings or utters loud cries at 
regular intervals, springing from one side to the other. The rythmic 
beating of the drums and the accompanying songs work the dancers 
to a pitch of great excitement, and they sometimes go on for hours 
with these violent exertions, the perspiration rolling down their bodies, 
until they cease from exhaustion. 

With rare exceptions the dances are performed in the kashim, taking 
place during the winter months, that is, from October until the end 
of April. Both songs and dances are practiced beforehand when pre- 
paring for any great festival. In addition to the larger performances 
accompanying the more important festivals, there are small dances of 
rather frequent occurrence among the villagers during the early part of 
winter; but these are informal affairs performed for amusement by a 
few of the young men. 

A ceremonial dance is performed by a stranger who enters for the 
first time the kashim of a village. On such occasion he is expected to 
make a small offering or gift of propitiation to the headman, who 
divides it among the other old men. The stranger then steps out upon 
the floor and dances for a short time, sometimes singing a song express- 
ing his friendship for the people he is with, or merely a chorus song. 
In this way he is considered to have introduced himself properly and 
thus to have gained the freedom of the kashim. 

At St Michael we were usually invited to the first dances held in 
the kashim every autumn. Each year we made a practice of carrying 
alittle tobacco, which we handed to the headman upon entering, and 
this he would divide into small portions and distribute among the 
other men. At such times, if one of us would step out upon the floor 
and execute a short dance after the style of the Eskimo, it was received 
with great merriment by the assembled villagers. 

The dances of the Eskimo, whether on the islands of Bering sea or 
on the banks of Kuskokwim river, are very similar in general character, 
but local variations are common. On Sledge Island, in March, 1880, 
was witnessed a curious and characteristic performance, different from 
anything seen elsewhere. We found the people on the verge of star- 
vation, andmearly all of their dogs had died from lack of food. Our 
own dogs fvere dying from the same cause, so we decided to return 
at once to the mainland. When the headman of the villagers learned 
this he camp to beg us to remain at least one night with them so that 
show us their appreciation of our visit, promising that the 
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inhabitants would find something with which to feed our dogs and that 
they would give a dance in the kashim in our honor. 

About two hours after dark we were invited into the kashim and 
given the place of honor at the rear end of the room. Half adozen men, 
including the headmen of the village, stepped out in time to singing 
and drumming, and went through the movements of an ordinary dance 
such as had been seen at the beginnings of dances at Cape Darby, Una- 
laklit, and elsewhere southward to the mouth of Kuskokwim river. 

One of these dancers wore about his brow a fillet made from the 
skin of the head and neck of an Adams loon, with the beak left on and 
projecting over the middle of the forehead; another man wore a fillet 
made from the white breast of a murre with the wing-feather of a 
gerfalcon stuck in it so as to stand erect over the forehead. 

Then a man and a woman took the floor, performing some figures or 
movements such as I had seen used by a couple at Unalaklit. Next 
was a dance of similar character by a half-grown boy and a girl; their 
motions were greatly varied, but in perfect unison; they postured with 
the body inclined first to one side and then to the other, alternating 
with an inclination forward until their heads nearly touched the floor. 
Many of their movements were characterized by the swaying grace 
that is notable in many of the dances of these people. 

When this was finished nine women and girls seated themselves close 
together, cross-legged, and stripped to the waist, on a bench extend- 
ing along one side of the room, facing in one direction along the length 
of the bench. Drummers and singers struck up a medley different 
from anything I had ever heard, and the women on the bench responded 
by executing a long and complicated series of swaying motions with 
the head, arms, and body, in perfect unison. From where I sat the 
dancers were in profile, and their light-colored bodies showed in strong 
contrast against the sooty wall. Their slow, regular motions, with 
bodies swaying alternately from one side to the other, now inclining 
forward and then swaying back, the arms constantly waving in a series 
of graceful movements, presented a remarkably pleasing sight. 

The headman asked me if I liked the dance, and I told him that I 
did and that I thought it a good one, whereupon he seemed greatly 
pleased and told me that several of the dancers were his wives. Directly 
afterward he called out something to the singers, and the latter imme- 
diately began a different song and the women a different set of motions. 
In this way the headman changed the dances until over twenty distinct 
songs and sets of motious had been executed; some of the songs and 
inovements were done in very slow time, while others were rapid. All 
of the movements were evidently conventional and carefully learned 
by the performers, as they were executed with great regularity. 

On one oceasion, at Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon, a dance was 
given for my benefit by several villagers. Two women took the most 
prominent part. One of the performers by her gestures told the story 
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of her father’s life and battles during the wars among the villagers 
preceding the arrival of the white men; the gestures were mainly. 
beyond my comprehension, but the Eskimo about me appeared to 
understand them all. I could interpret the motions of stealthy approach 
and retreat, then a struggle with the enemy and the flight, ending by a 
sudden turn and the killing of a pursuer by a spear thrust. In addition 
there were a great deal of gesture and posture with hands and bodies 
which seemed to be full of meaning to the people about me. This 
woman’s companion went through a series of motions describing berry 
picking and various other occupations of women in the summer and fall. 
During all their movements both of them were extremely graceful and 
kept accurate time to the music. 

On February 12, 1880, I remained over night in the village of Unalak- 
lit, where a number of dances were given in my honor. Soon after dark 
I was invited to the kashim, where a dozen young men were stripped to 
the waist and ranged around the room in a circle. Five or six old men 
stood near the lamp at the rear end of the room beating a drum and 
singing one of the common dance songs; the young men postured and 
leaped with such energy that the perspiration ran down their bodies, 
as it did also from the faces of the drum men. There seemed to bea 
rivalry between the musicians and the dancers to outdo one another, 
and the singers would stop to take breath occasionally, quickly begin- 
ning again while the dancers were still panting, causing laughter at the 
expense of the latter. This continued for some time, until the dancers 
acknowledged themselves defeated and sat down. Then a young man 
came out alone, stripped to the waist, and stood before the entrance 
hole in the middle of the room. On his face was a mask represénting a 
wolf-head. He stood for a few moments appearing to look intently 
into the hole in the floor while he postured slowly back and forth with . 
his arms and body; while he did this two women came up behind him, 
stood close by and began gesturing, imitating in perfect time every 
motion made by him. Then the time of the song suddenly changed, the 
women stepping out quickly, one upon each side a few paces away, 
and all three postured, swaying back and forth to the song. The man 
moved first toward one woman then toward the other with a gliding 
motion and appeared to try to grasp them with one hand, never losing 
the time and keeping the motion uniform with the movements of the 
women. After he had done this he resumed his first position, the women 
stepped back to their former place, and the dance soon ended. This 
was said to represent a wolf hunting reindeer. 

When this dance ended, the man who wore the wolf mask went out, 
but came in again very quickly wearing a mask representing a human 
face; he took the same position as before, beginning with a set of 
postures of the arms and body different from those seen in the first 
dance. He was joined by the two women, one on each side of him, and 
all went through the motion of picking berries, which was done very 
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slowly with a continual graceful swaying of the body. This dance 
ended the performance. 

At Cape Darby, on the same journey, I passed a night with the vil- 
lagers and was invited into the kashim with my companion to witness 
a dance given for us. We went in and found the entire population of 
the village assembled. A small present of tobacco to the headman 
was our offering as strangers, after which we were given the place of 
honor by the drummers at the rear end of the room. The song ani the 
drum-beating began at once, with a chorus song of meaningless syllables 
like those sung in dances of conventional style. A numberof men and 
women kept the floor, going through a series of ordinary postures 
until they became tired and sat down. These were followed by a man 
and a woman who came forward and went through a new set of motions, 
which I was told they had learned from people on the shore of Bering 
strait. Afterward a woman came out and imitated the gathering of 
eges of sea fowl among the rocks. At certain intervals a song accom- 
panied her movements, which was intended to represent the cries of 
birds startled from their nests. 


FEASTS AND FESTIVALS 
THE FUNCTION OF THE CELEBRATIONS 


Amovg the Eskimo of lower Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers and 
thence northward along the coast to Kotzebue sound, as well as on the 
islands of Bering strait, the festivals form some of the most important 
teatures of their social life. The same may undoubtedly be said of the 
Eskimo elsewhere in Alaska, but these remarks are intended to cover 
the region over which my personal observations extended. 

These festivals serve to enliven the long, depressing evenings of 
Arctic winter, and at intervals render the cold, stormy season a period 
of enjoyment and feasting. They serve also to promote friendly inter- 
course between the people of adjacent villages and districts. Through 
the festivals comes an interchange of products and manufactures of 
different localities, and, above all, they are important in expressing and 
carrying out the religious beliefs and observances of these people. 

Nearly or quite all of the formal festivals of the Eskimo in this 
region are of a more or less religious character. As examples of these 
may be noted the Bladder feast and the Feast to the Dead. 


CALENDAR OF FESTIVALS 


Having been more familiar with the Unalit Eskimo of Norton sound 
than with any others of this region, I subjoin a list of festivals ob- 
served among them, although it is probably not complete. A somewhat 
similar program exists among the other tribes within the limits of the 
region covered by the present paper. While the same festival may 
exist in different localities over a considerable, area, rites vary locally 
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to a greater or less extent, although the central idea is preserved. 
Intercourse with the Russians and subsequently with the Americans at 
St Michael and adjacent parts of Norton sound has modified in many 
respects the customs of the Eskimo in that region, yet the ancient 
beliefs and observances are still preserved among the older people. 

Certain festivals, however, are no longer celebrated in the district 
named. Perhaps the most striking change has been in the disuse of 
masks, which are still used in the complicated ceremonials of the 
inhabitants of the country lying between the mouths of the Kusko- 
kwim and the Yukon. Among the Unalit Eskimo about St Michael I 
noted the following festivals: 

1. Ai-ya'-g’uk, or Asking festival, which takes place each year about 
the niddle or latter part of November. 

2, [hi'-i-g’i, the Festival to the Dead. In this there are songs and 
dances, with food offerings and libations in honor of the dead. It is 
held the last of November or the first of December. 

3. Chau'-i-yik, the Bladder feast. This is held usually during the 
December moon and sometimes extends into January. It is a festival 
belonging essentially to the coast people, but is still preserved in 
modified form among the Eskimo of lower Kuskokwim and Yukon 
rivers. 

4, A repetition of the Festival to the Dead is given at St Mivhael 
two days after the close of the Bladder feast, and (5) another just 
before the opening of the fishing season in spring. 

6. [kh'-ti-ka’-tikh-tik, Great feast to the Dead. This is the most nota- 
ble of all the festivals, owing to the fact that years are spent in prepar- 
ing for the display with which it is celebrated. Among the fur traders 
it is known as the “Ten-year feast,” but in reality there is no definite 
number of years between its recurrence. It is held at the time when the 
makers consider that they have accumulated sufficient material in the 
shape of food, skins of fur-bearing animals, and other objects of value 
to properly honor the shades of their deceased relatives for whose 
benefit the feast is held. 


THE “INVITING-IN” FEAST 


T-thit'-ka-gik, a mask festival, known as the “inviting-in feast,” is 
observed along the lower Yukon and southward to Kuskokwim river. 
Masks in every variety of shape and form are made by the men for use in 
it. Some of these.are so large that it becomes necessary to hang them 
from the roof of the kashim by a stout cord, and the owner stands behind 
with the mask fastened to his head, wagging and swaying it from side 
to side. The masks are usually carved to represent heads of animals, 
frequently the totemic animals of the maker, and very often expressing 
mythological fancies, which will be more fully detailed in treating 
of masks. The shamans make masks representing the faces of their 
supernatural or semihuman familiars by whose aid they claim to work 
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their will. The object of these faces is to propitiate and do honor to 
the animals or beings represented by them, and thus to bring about 
plenty of game during the coming year and to ward off evil influences. 
The inuas or shades of the various animals are invited and are sup- 
posed to be present and enjoy the songs and dances, with the food and 
drink offerings, given in their honor. The masks are burned at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies, and should a man sell his mask he must 
ey it with wood in about equal amount for the sacrificial fire which 

3 takes place subsequent to the ceremony. This 
festival is held usually in January or February 
of each year. Although I was not able to 
witness one of these observances, many of 
the masks used in them were obtained. 


THE “ASKING” FESTIVAL 


The Asking 
Michael, takes 
of November, when 
water along the coast 
their winter stores. 
Tu-tu'-wk, or the “ going 
the hunters and large boys 
the kashim and remove all 
then blacks his face with a mix ture of charcoal and 
oil and paints his body with stripes and dots; 
| he then takes a wooden dish in his \\ hand, and, how! 
ing and making all sorts of discord \ ant noises, all 
go out in single file and pass from house to house 
until every one in the village has been visited. 
The women are all at home on this night, and each 
who is the head of a family has a large tub of ber- 
ries and other food ready. The procession of 
Fic. 139-Wana 22d boys files into each house, all holding 
usedin Asking their dishes while they stamp their feet and 
pect le utier grunting sounds. The women at every house 
place food in each of the dishes, and when the round is completed 
all return to the kashim, shouting aud stamping. While in the Petes 
their faces are kept turned toward the floor so that they shall not be 
recognized, Outside the children follow them from house to house, 
shouting and making a great outery. When they return to the kashim 
the soot is washed from their faces and bodies with urine and, giving 
some of the food to the old men, all sit down to the feast. Next daya 
wand, called ai-yd’/-gik, is made by a man chosen for the purpose. This 
wand has a slender, rod-like handle, with three hanging globes at the 
outer end. Figure 139 illustrates one of these wands. 


festival, Ai-ya’-guk, observed a St 
place each year after the middle 
the fish have left the shallow 
and the people have gathered 
The first night is called 
around.” Soon after dark 
in the village gather in 
their clothing. Each 
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In the evening of this day the men are gathered in the kashim and 
the women in their houses, as on the preceding night. The man who 
prepared the wand takes it in his hand and stands with it in the middle 
of the room; any man in the community has the privilege of telling 
him the name of any article he wishes, sometimes giving him the name 
of the woman from whom he desires to obtain it. The wand-bearer 
then goes to the house of the woman named and stands before her, 
Swinging the hanging globes on the wand, at the same time telling 
her what he has come for, and then stands waiting. The woman thinks 
of something which she desires in return and tells the wand-bearer, 
whereupon he returns to the kashim and, swinging the globes before the 
one who sent him, tells what is desired in return for the object he 
demanded. In this way every one in the village asks for something. 
When the messenger has completed his task, the men go to their houses 
and bring the articles for which they were asked, and when all have 
returned to the kashim a dance is performed. 

The women then come, bringing with them the things asked for, and 
the exchange is made through the messenger, who must have his face 
blackened and wear a fishskin coat, or some other poor dress, having a 
dogskin belt with the tail fastened on behind. If any article is desired 
which the person asked does not possess, he is bound by custom to 
obtain it as soon as possible after the festival and present it to the one 
who wishes it. The two exchanging presents in this way are considered 
to hold a certain temporary relationship, termed i-lo/-y’uik. Formerly 
those once made i-lo/-q’uik exchanged presents each succeeding year at 
this festival, but that custom is now less strictly observed. 

At the time of this festival any man had a right to request the 
messenger to inform the woman he named, if she was unmarried, that 
he wished to share her bed that night. The woman returned answer 
that he must bring a deerskin for the bedding. When all were gath- 
ered in the kashim he gave her the deerskin, and after the festival was 
ended remained with her for the night. 

After the wand has been used while conveying the messages of the 
different people, it is hung in a conspicuous place in the kashim and kept 
there until the festival is ended. This instrument is much respected 
by the community, and it is considered shameful to refuse the requests 
made with it, and a person doing this would be despised by every one. 
In some districts this festival is observed by asking presents between 
persons of the same sex. It exists substantially as described from the 
vicinity of Bering strait to the mouth of Kuskokwim river, although 
each locality varies slightly the details and rites performed. 

The custom of the men taking women during the night of this festi- 
val is observed throughout this district. One variation of the festival 
is for the messenger to be told secretly the desire of each person, and 
until all meet in the kashim no one knows with whom he is to exchange. 
On the lower Yukon and in the adjacent districts to the southward this 
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is accomplished by each person making a small image of the object he 
desires and hanging it on the messenger’s wand, which is taken into 
the kashim where all examine the images. Each then takes the image 
of whatever he wishes to supply, and the messenger tells him from 
whom it comes and what is desired in return. 


THE TRADING FESTIVAL 


Another celebration, known as the Trading festival and somewhat 
allied to the preceding, is held at irregular intervals almost everywhere 
throughout the region. The following description of its observance at 
Andreivsky, on the lower Yuixon, will serve as an illustration of its 
character. The fur trader who made the festival was instructed by 
an old Eskimo and observed all the customary ceremonies. 

Early in the winter the trader sent to several villages in the sur- 
rounding district a messenger, who was instructed to go to two or three 
of the best hunters in each place and tell them that the trader thought 
they had skins of mink, otter, or of other fur-bearing animals, as the 
case mght be. The maker of the feast and the two or three men in 
each village to whom he sent his special invitation were known during 
the festival as nds‘kut’ or “heads.” Each néis‘kuk! replied to the mes- 
senger that he thought the trader had powder, lead, or whatever 
else he most desired. Then the messenger went into the kashim and 
addressed the young men generally, saying that his néis/kuk! thought 
they possessed skins of various kinds. In this way the man went from 
village to village, learning at the same time the date or time in a cer- 
tain moon when all could go to the feast. A message of this kind 
Sent to a village is considered as an invitation to the feast to be held 
at the village of the giver. The messenger having ended his errand, 
returned, telling the néis/kuk’ when the guests would arrive; also 
what each headman among the invited guests wished from him. The 
chief-ndés/kuk’ then prepared for his guests, gathering food in abun- 
dance, together with the various articles desired by the people invited. 
Those who had been invited gathered at a predetermined villa ge and 
in a body approached the place appointed for the festival. 

In the present feast, as soon as the guests came in sight.a messenger 
went to meet them on the ice of the Yukon. He ran out and stopped 
just before the guests, so that they might send any message they wished 
to the feast giver. In this instance an old woman sent word to a little 
girl in the trader’s family that she wished a reindeer skin. When the 
first messenger came back, two others ran out to meet the guests, ery- 
ing out as they went, “Are we not strong men? Are we not strong 
men?” Then, as if in reply, “ Yes, we are strong; yes, we are strong; 
we do not steal,” and much more of the same kind of self. elorification. 
Running up tags to the guests, they stopped and stared at them with- 
out speaking, then turned and ran swiftly back. When they returned, 
two others ran out in the same way. The last four messengers wore 
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about their heads fillets made of skin from the throats of reindeer, so 
arranged that the long hairs stood up, looking like crowns. 

When the guests were close to the house of the feast giver they 
stopped and two drums were taken out to them by messengers. Then, 
while the villagers where the feast was given stoodin front of their houses 
looking at the guests, the latter sang and danced on the ice for a few 
minutes. After they stopped the people of the trader’s village danced 
and sang a welcome. The dancing and singing of the guests was a 
propitiatory ceremony, such as is customary with strangers on first 
entering a kashim, while the dance of the hosts was one of welcome. 
Then the guests came forward, passing by their hosts without a word, 
and went into the kashim. As soon as they were seated, the host, or 
chief naskuk, brought in and gave them the articles requested of the 
messenger when he went out on the ice to meet them. After this, food 
was distributed to every one. In the evening the “ heads” took into 
the kashim the skins or other articles they had brought. Each naskuk 
must bring at least one of the skins of the kind named by the messengers 
in the invitation to the feast or he would be shamed. They usually 
try, in defense of honor, to bring as many skins as possible of each kind 
requested. 

While these skins are being brought in the hosts are seated at one 
side of the room, beating drums and singing. As the naskuk to whom 
the messenger went first in the village goes in with his furs, the host or 
chief naskuk of the entertainers meets him as the most important guest 
and puts upon him a new fur coat as a mark of honor. Then as each 
headman goes in and throws down his skins he executes a short dance 
in time with the drums, giving a pantomime representing some exploit 
of his father or of his own, and singing at the same time in praise of the 
person represented. After this the young men who came on the gen- 
eral invitation bring in their furs, each having at least one skin of the 
kind desired, but as it is a distinction to bring more, some of them have 
quite a number; these are thrown in a heap near the lamp at the head 
of the room. When all of the guests have brought in their skins they 
sit about the room for a time and sing, The host then takes out the 
skins brought by the other headmen. He soon returns, bringing to 
one of the headmen the articles requested of the messenger, these being 
a fair equivalent for the furs he had brought to the trader. At the 
same time the host throws down near the lamp some articles of value 
and dances for a short time. He then goes out and returns with 
the articles desired by the second headman, and so on until all have 
received the things they desired. By this time the heap of articles 
near the lamp has been augmented by the host on each return to the 
kashim until there is an equivalent for the pile of furs brought by the 
young men, when it is distributed among them. Then the host enter- 
tains the guests by songs and dances and the festival is ended by the 
distribution of food. 
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The skins brought by the young men in this instance were taken by 
the trader, but when the Eskimo give the festival these are distributed 
among the young men of the village who contribute to the general 
supply of articles to be distributed among the guests. 

In the middle of February, 1880, while at the head of Norton sound, 
a party of Malemut were met on their way to a trading festival of this 
kind at Unalaklit. Their sledges were laden with reindeer skins. I 
afterward learned that they took part in the festival, but being dissatis- 
fied with the presents given in return for their skins, they took them 
back and returned home. 

In a rude sketch drawn for me by an Eskimo from the Kaviak pen- 
insula, the figures of a party of men from Cape Prince of Wales are 
portrayed, showing them on their way to a festival of this kind and ° 
being met by the villagers of the place to which they are going. 


FEASTS TO THE DEAD 


MORTUARY FEASTS IN GENERAL 


Every year the [hl/-i-g’i’ at St Michael is held during the latter part 
of November or early in December. It is repeated two days after the 
Bladder feast of autumn and just before the beginning of the salmon 
fishing in spring. It is given for the sole purpose of making offerings 
of food, water, and clothing to the shades of those recently deceased, 
and of offerings to the dead who have not yet been honored by one 
of the great festivals. The makers of this feast are the nearest rela- 
tives of those who have died during the preceding year, joined by all 
others of the village who have not given a great feast to their dead. 

The day before the festival, among the Eskimo of St Michael and on 
the lower Yukon, the nearest male relative goes to the grave of the 
deceased and plants before it, if it be that of a man, a newly made stake 
upon which is placed a small model of a seal spear, and if of a woman, 
a wooden dish. Sometimes the spear model is replaced by the model of 
a kaiak paddle or an umiak oar. Upon these implements are marked 
the totems of the dead. At times, however, the totem of the deceased 
is indicated by a simple wooden image of the totem animal, which is 
placed on top of the stake. This is the notification which brings the 
shade from the land of the dead to the grave, where it waits, ready to 
be called into the kashim by the songs of invitation during the festival. 

At the [hl/-v-gi’ held the year preceding a great festival to the dead, 
those making the festival plant other stakes of invitation bearing the 
same symbols before the graves of those to be honored, and by these 
graves are sung songs of invitation to the shades, informing them of 
the approaching festival. It is said that when one of these festivals 
begins with its opening song of invitation, the shades are in their 
eraves and come thence to the kashim, where they assemble in the fire 
pit, under the floor. At the proper time they ascend from their place 
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beneath the floor, entering and possessing the bodies of their name- 
sakes in the kashim, and thus obtaining for themselves the offerings 
of food, drink, or clothing which are made to these namesakes for the 
benefit of the deceased. It is by means of such offerings that the 
shade is believed to obtain the supplies necessary for its wants in the 
land of the dead. 

When the offerings have been made and the songs concluded, the 
shades are sent back to their abiding place by stamping upon the 
floor. On the day of the feast no one is permitted to do any work 
about the village, and all work with sharp-edged or pointed tools is 
prohibited for fear that some shade may be about, and, being injured, 
become angry and do harm to the people. All are supposed to take 
part in this festival whose nearest relatives have died, and in propor- 
tion to the care and generosity exercised on these occasions the shade 
is made happy and comfortable. 

These Eskimo fear to die unless they have someone to make offer- 
ings to their memory, and childless persons generally adopt a child so 
that their shade may not be forgotten at the festivals, as people who 
have no one to make offerings for them are supposed to suffer great 
destitution in the other world. For this reason it is regarded as the 
severest punishment possible for a shade to have these rites neglected 
by its relatives. When a person has been very much disliked, his shade 
is Sometimes purposely ignored. 

At St Michael and the lower Yukon, when this feast is held, each of 
those who have dead friends to honor takes an oil lamp into the kashim 
at midday, where the lamps are lighted and arranged around the room 
a yard or two from the wall on supports about two feet high. If the 
shade of a man is to be honored a lamp is placed in front of the place 
he formerly occupied in the room. These lamps are kept burning until 
the festival is ended, and in this way the shades are supposed to be 
lighted on their way back to the earth and to receive in the land of the 
dead the light which they used in their houses. After this an old man 
takes a drum, and sitting in front of the main lamp in the middle of 
the room, beats it in slow, regular time, while singing the invitation to 
the shades, accompanied by all the villagers. This is quite a long song, 
of which the following few words are given: 

Ti-ko'-miil-ti-g’i'-d, tai'-kin-d; A-la'-ai-ya’  mi-klig'-é-mik 
Dead ones, come here ; (Chorus) sealskins (for a) 


kéin-tikh'-kiin-tim'-kin. A-la‘-ai-ya'.  Tai'-kin-a'-ka; — tun-tw'-mik 
tent you will get. (Chorus.) Come here,do; reindeer skins 


cho-g’okh'-kiin-tim'-kin. A-la'-ai-ya'. Tai'-kin-a'-ka'. 
for a bed you will get. (Chorus.) Come here, do. 


When this is completed the persons who are making the feast rise, 
and going to the food they have prepared and placed at the doorway, 
take a small portion from every dish and cast it down on the floor as 
an offering; then each takes a ladle of water and pours a little on the 
floor so that it runs through the cracks. In this way they believe that 
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the spiritual essence of the entire quantity of food and water from which 
the small portions are offered goes to the shade. This essence of the 
offerings is believed to be transported mysteriously to the abodes of 
the shades and thus supply their wants until the time of the next 
festival. After these offerings have been made the festival maker dis- 
tributes the food that is left among the people present and all eat 
heartily. Then, with songs and dances, the feast is ended and the 
shades are dismissed. 


GREAT FEAST TO THE DEAD 


The great feast to the dead (the ten-year Lyruska of the fur trader) 
is the [kh’-ti-ka'-tikh-tik of the Unalit at St Michael and the Ukh’-ta 
or I’-li-gi of the Eskimo at Ikogmut on the lower Yukon. The latter 
term means ‘throwing away,” from the custom of the feast makers 
giving away everything during the festival. The nearest relative of 
a deceased Eskimo in this region must honor the shade of the departed 
with presents of food, drink, and clothing, through the dead person’s 
namesake at the first festival in honor of the shades following his 
death; also by small food offerings at each of the tollowing annual 
observances of this festival until he takes part in the great feast to 
the dead. The chief mourner is the nearest blood relative, either the 
father, son, brother, or other near relation. The chief mourner, after 
the expiration of one or two years, commences to Save up valuable 
articles, such as skins of various kinds, clothing, and other things 
prized by these people; thus he or she saves for four, six, or even more 
years until the store of goods has grown to a large amount of property, 
as these people regard it, often worth hundreds of dollars. 

At the same time others in the village are doing the same, until 
finally a number of persons conclude that they have enough to make 
one of these great festivals, when they agree on a time for its obsery- 
ance on some day during a certain moon in the ensuing year. Then, at 
the holding of the next minor feast to the dead, each relative plants his 
invitation stake before the grave of the one he wishes to honor. The 
invitation stake consists of a slender wooden rod, four to six feet high, 
commonly having rings of red paint about its freshly cut surface, aud 
topped by a small, painted, wooden image of the totemic animal of the 
deceased; this stake is supposed to notify the shade of the dead of the 
approaching festival. To still further notify the shades, a song of invi- 
tation is sung at the minor festival to the dead given the year before 
the great feast, and as the shades are believed to be present at these 
festivals, this soug is supposed to be heard by them. 

With the observance of this great festival a person is supposed to 
have done his entire duty to the shades of his dead, and thenceforth 
may abstain from making any further feasts in their honor without 
being ashamed before his fellow villagers. However, should he lose 
another very near relation he would be expected to repeat the usual 
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rites, unless there should be someone to take his place. The shade is 
supposed to be supplied with sufficient food and property at this feast 
to enable it to exist thenceforth without fear of want. 

In January, 1880, I chanced to be at the small village of Razbinsky, 
on the lower Yukon, when the festival to the dead was held and the vil- 
lagers were invited to attend the great feast to be given them the next 
year. This preliminary feast was entirely in the hands of the women, 
who distributed food and presents among the people and sang the 
song of invitation to the shades to return again next year. At the 
same time a slow dance was executed. 

I was informed that the great festival to which the shades were invited 
would be given entirely by men. People from surrounding villages, 
sometimes ina circuit of nearly 200 miles, are invited by messengers to 
take part as guests in this feast. 
The feast makers strive to make 
as much show as possible and dis- 
tribute great quantities of food 
among the guests. 

The following is an account of 
one of these festivals witnessed 
at Razbinsky in January, 1881, 
which will give a general idea of 
their good character. It is from 
notes made at the time the festi- 
val was in progress. 

People came to this feast from 

all the neighboring villages and 
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First evening 

At the beginning of the festival the people were arranged in the 
kashim as shown in the accompanying figure 140, 

Six men with drums sat in the rear end of the kashim, facing the 
door. Along each side, as shown in the diagram, sat a rew of men who 
did the singing. The drummers and singers all sat on long, rude 
benches. The space from the drummers to the door was unoccupied, 
but the back and sides of the room were packed with people. Several 
songs were sung, all expressing welcome to the expected guests. Dur- 
ing one of these a man who had come with other guests from Kusko- 
kwim river suddenly appeared in the door, and, raising his voice over 
the din of the drums and singing, shouted: “Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! Look 
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at me. Whatare you saying of us Kuskokwim people? See here what 
we bring you for presents.” He then threw down some skins he had 
in his hands and went out, but returned immediately, dragging in sev- 
eral large deerskins, which were placed in the same pile, and was fol- 
lowed by four companions, who came from the same place, each of 
whom added to the pile. My interpreter told me that this was the 
customary offering of guests who came from a distance. 

T then sent him out to my sledge to obtain some articles with which 
to make our offering in the same manuer, so as to observe the custom of 
propitiatory gifts. He returned with some leaf tobacco, which he 
brought in while the singing still continued, crying out, as had the 
others, “Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! See here. What are you saying about 
us St Michael people?” Throwing the tobacco on the common heap, 
he went out and returned with one end of a roll of calico in his hands, 
drawing the remainder through the entrance hole with great delibera- 
tion, to make it appear as long as possible. An old man of the village 
arose to distribute these offerings, and with this the day’s entertainment 
was closed. Thisis called the guests’ day, or yu-gukh’-tut. The guests 
from closely neighboring villages are not expected to make propitia- 
tory presents at these festivals, as they reciprocate by giving feasts 
themselves, but those from afar are looked upon with disfavor unless 
they make the customary gifts. Should the guest wish to take part in 
any of the dances, it is almost imperative that he should have made 
such presents on his arrival. The guests at these festivals are fur- 
nished with food both for themselves and their dogs during the time of 
their attendance. 

Second day 


The kashim was filled with people in the evening, as it was the day 
before. The drummers and singers were arranged in the same position, 
and several songs were sung in time to the drums, one of which, 
intended to describe the dangers and difficulties of a journey, is trans- 


lated as follows: 
We will sing a song. 
We will go down the current. 
The wayes will rise; 
The waves will fall. 
The dogs will grow] at us. 


After several songs had been sung, one of the men making the feast 
came in suddenly with his face bent toward the floor and made a feint as 
if intending to dance; then wheeled about abruptly and went out. His 
place was taken at once by five men and five women, also feast givers, 
dressed in fine new clothing. Some of the women wore men’s clothes 
and some women’s garments, thus indicating the sex of the person for 
whom they were making the feast. After a short dance these five went 
out and were replaced by others until all the feast givers had danced. 
This completed the second day’s performance. In this dance some of 
the men wore wolfskin fillets and some of the women fillets made from 
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two ermine skins, the heads of the ermines being joined over the mid- 
dle of the forehead and the skins drawn back on each side, and hanging 
over the sides of the face, These were said to be totemic insignia. 


Third day 


About 4 oclock in the morning all the guests were aroused and ealled 
into the kashim, where a fur trader and myself, having come from 
the most remote country, were given the places of honor on the bench 
at the back of the room, to the left of the entrance. Next to us were 
the guests from Kuskokwim river, who came from the next farthest 
place, the guests being placed in precedence according to the distance 
from which they had come. The people were all seated in this way 
under the direction of the old headman of the village, who sits at the 
left of the drummers during the dances. 

When the guests were all seated the villagers came in and filled the 
vacant places. The seats of the guests thus allotted are reserved 
throughout the festival, and if a villager happens to be seated in one 
of them when the guest enters, he at once vacates it in favor of the 
original occupant; not to do so would be considered gross rudeness 
and would call forth a reprimand from the old men. 

The kashim at this place had two tiers of sleeping benches around its 
sides, and these were both fully occupied by the guests. The villagers 
gathered in a compact mass between the vacant space in the middle of 
the room and the wall, but leaving a passageway along the sides and 
back of the room, in which were ranged, at regular intervals, twelve 
clay lamps, supported on wooden posts or wicker-top holders about 30 
inches high. 

Each of these lamps was filled with seal oil and kept burning day 
and night during the festival. These lights are said to be made to 
burn constantly, so that the road back and forth from the land of the 
dead may be lighted and the shades to be honored may have no diffi- 
culty in coming to the feast. If one of the feast makers fails to put up 
a lamp in the kashim and keep it lighted, the shade he or she wishes 
to honor would be unable to find its way and would thus miss the feast. 

When the people, numbering about two hundred, were seated, an old 
man took a large drum, about 54 feet in diameter, and sat on a stool in 
the middle of the floor just in front of the customary lamp which burns 
at the back of the room. Then the headman of the village, who had 
attended to the seating of the guests, sat on a small stool at the right 
of the drummer, and on the left sat the headman’s brother on a similar 
stool. These acted as directors of the ceremonies and served also the 
purpose of prompting the drummer during the songs. The arrange- 
ment of the kashim was the same as on the first evening. 

The feast givers now filed in, each carrying a woven grass bag con- 
taining a fine suit of clothing worn during the dance of the preceding 
evening. At this time each was dressed in his or her poorest and old- 
est suit of clothing, tied about the waist by a cord of plaited grass. 
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As they came in, they stooped over and crept softly and humbly to 
their places in the open space around the sides of the kashim as though 
trying to avoid being seen. The wearing of old clothing and their 
coming into the room in this way was to express humility and to show 
how little they value their offerings. It is said that if one did not 
enter in this manner, but should hold up his head and afterward not 
be able to give as much as some of the others, he would be ashamed 
and become the subject of ridicule; each feast maker is emulous to give 
more than his fellows, and as no one knows how much the others have 
to give, they come humbly so as not to assume any credit they may 
subsequently lose. During all the rites of this festival, even in danc- 
ing, they kept their faces cast to the floor to express their humility. 
From this time forth throughout the festival, the feast makers wore 
the filthiest and most miserable clothing they had, putting on the fine 
garments in the grass bags only while performing certain dances. The 
feast givers are expected to enter the kashim in the humble manner 
described only when rites are being performed; at other times they 
come in walking erect and moving briskly. 

It is customary for the guests and others aside from the givers of the 
feast to enter and leave the room slowly and with as little noise as 
possible, so as not to attract attention, thus showing their respect for 
the feast givers, 

Having ranged themselves around the two sides and back of the 
room, the feast givers took out the suits of new clothing from the grass 
bags and exchanged them for their old garments. The wolfskin and 
ermine fillets, already described, were put on, and the women held in 
each hand a wand about two feet in length. These were slender sticks, 
having the quill feathers of the golden eagle bound along their length, 
and projecting from their tips were three bare vanes of large feathers, 
each tipped with a tuft of downy plumes. 

The drummers began to beat in measured time and sang the song of 
invitation to the shades as if coming from the mourners. The song, 
translated, is as follows, each person being supposed to invoke the rela- 
tion he or she was honoring: 

Come, my brother, 

Return to us again; 

We wait for you; 

Come, brother, come. 
(Chorus) 

Our mother, come back to us. 

Return once more. 
(Chorus) 


Return, our father; 

We wait for you; 

Come back to us, 

And we, who are lonely, 

Will give you food—ete, 
18 EYH——24- 
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The singing continued in mournful tones for some time. When it 
ended aman on one side of the room made a whining ery, which was 
answered by another feast giver from the opposite side; at this signal 
all of them arose, the men ranging themselves along the sides of the 
room while the women filed back and stood behind the drummers, all 
facing toward the center. The women wore fillets of various kinds and 
held a feather wand upright in each hand. Then the song of invitation 
to the shades was repeated by both feast makers and drummers. 

Suddenly the time of the drum beats was changed from slow to fast, 
and two women just behind the drummers stepped forward close to them 
and began a pantomime dance in imitation of walking; the hands were 
used for these motions and moved alternately back and forth, the wands 
being held nearly upright and parallel; at the same time they kept up 
a slight swaying motion of the body, bending the knees slightly in time 
to the drums. The other women feast givers stood in their places, and 
some of them went through the same dance, while others performed 
various other movements, among which was a pantomime of tying up 
packages and packing away articles of various kinds by putting them 
in a pile, then encircling them with a cord and tying it, shown by moving 
the right hand from right to left over the left arm, all done in perfect 
time to the music. 

Then two men stepped forward, one on each side, one of whom began 
to imitate the motion of a man’s feet walking on snowshoes by the 
outstretched hands held palm downward and moved alternately back 
and forth, at the same time stamping heavily with his right foot; the 
other imitated a bear walking and stopping every now and then, as 
though raising itself up on its hind feet and staring about. After 
standing in this way for a few moments with his arms bowed in front 
of him in an absurdly realistic position, he would again begin stamp- 
ing heavily on the floor, giving his body a rolling motion, while he 
moved his hands and arms in imitation of a bear’s gait. This was 
done remarkably well, and great laughter was created, this being the 
object of the dancer. 

Other men among the feast givers then tock part in the dance, each 
pantomiming some occupation of daily life. The most striking of these 
was an imitation by one of traveling a long distance on snowshoes and 
winding in and out among the hills. The hands of the performer were 
in front of him, palms downward, and he moved back and forth with a 
walking motion, inclining obliquely one way and the other to indicate 
the slopes of the hills. Then he stopped and appeared to seize and 
strike something. I could not understand this, but the Eskimo next 
to me said the man was killing an otter in the snow. Another man 
imitated making a hole in the ice with his ice chisel, another paddling 
a kaiak, and so various other pantomimes were executed, every motion 
being made in time to the drum. 

After a time the drummers ceased and rapped sharply on their stools 
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with the drum handles. The dancers stopped and stamped quickly on 
the floor, first with one foot, then with the other. Each of them raised 
his hands over his head and drew them down over the body as if 
wiping something from it. When their hands reached their hips they 
began slapping their thighs quickly and sat down slowly on the floor. 
Then the men, with bent bodies, filed slowly back to their original 
places and sat down by their companions. After sitting quietly for a 
long time the dancers went home to replace with their old suits the 
new clothing they had worn during the dance. I was told that the 
wiping motion, followed by the stamping and the slapping on the 
thighs, indicated that the feast makers thus cast off all uncleanness 
that might be offensive to the shades, and thus render their offerings 
acceptable. 

In a short time the namesakes of the dead gathered in the place 
made for them in the center of the room and sat down. The feast 
givers then came in, each bearing one or more new wooden buckets 
containing frozen fish. They went first to the lamps burning for the 
shades and dropped on the floor by them fragments of the fish as food 
offerings. Then a bucket of water was given to each of the namesakes, 
and they dipped their hands twice into it and sprinkled it on the floor, 
thus making a libation to the shades to aecompany the food. After 
this each feast maker gave the remainder of the fish to the namesake of 
his dead, After the namesakes had all eaten, the empty dishes were 
removed. The feast givers then brought in between 3,000 and 4,000 
pounds of frozen fish, consisting mainly of loach, whitefish, blackfish, 
and pickerel, which were placed by the door in individual piles. This 
fish was in woven-grass bags and frozen solid, having been kept thus 
since autumn. Each feast giver sat down silently beside his or her 
pile, and in a few moments a man came in and started to cross the 
room to his place, when an old man called out some epithet, to which 
he replied in seeming anger. ‘The first speaker answered, and the two 
kept up a rapid and apparently angry series of retorts for several 
minutes. 

This byplay, which had been prearranged in order to put the guests 
in good humor, caused great laughter. When it was finished the feast 
givers rose and, with wooden mauis and reindeer-horn wedges, sepa- 
rated the masses of frozen fish into fragments, which were distributed 
among the people, the guests from the greatest distance receiving the 
most. The fur trader and myself received about 250 pounds each. 


Fourth day 


Very early in the morning the feast makers came into the kashim and 
refilled their lamps with seal oil, and then brought in food consisting 
of whitefish oil, dried salmon, and seal blubber. After they had made 
their customary offering of small fragments before each of the lamps 
burning for the dead, the food was distributed among the people, and 
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everyone broke his fast. After the food was disposed of, songs of invi- 
tation were sung to the dead and a dance was performed exactly like 
that of the previous day. When this was ended, the feast givers 
brought in about a ton of fine dried salmon, and each sat down behind 
his or her pile. Then a man came in and the same style of word play 
was engaged in as on the day before, after which the feast givers dis- 
tributed their salmon, the trader and myself getting about 200 pounds 
each. This was followed by an interval of about an hour, when the 
dance Was repeated. Following this more salmon and a quantity 
of cranberries were distributed; then another interval’ ensued, lasting 
until just before dark, and the dance given in the morning was again 
repeated, but with a different ending. 

As the dance concluded the central drummer, an old man, arose, and, 
holding the drum and stick overhead, called out, ‘Turn now as light (of 
day) goes,” and, with a loud, hissing noise, he turned slowly a quarter of 
a circle with the sun, from left to right, and stopped; after a short pause 
he turned another quarter of a circle and stopped again, and so on 
until the circle was completed. At the same time all the dancers turned, 
stopped, and started again with the drummer, making the same hissing 
noise; when the circle was completed the dancers stamped their feet 
and slapped their thighs to make themselves clean, and all went out- 
side. About half of the dancers then stood in front of the kashim and 
began to dance, while most of the others went among the graves, which 
were just behind the building, and danced before the grave boxes of 
those in whose honor the feast was given. At the same time four inen 
who had lost relatives by drowning went to the ice of the Yukon, 
where they danced. The old drummer stood on the top of the kashim 
beating his drum for those dancing before the door; the dancers among 
the graves had time beaten for them by an old man striking the end of 
a log projecting from the wall of a house near by, and those who went 
, to the river danced to time beaten on a piece of wood carried by one of 
- the old men. 

The reason given for the dance by the graves was that the shades of 
the dead were believed to have returned from their place of abode in 
the other world in response to the invitations and to be occupying their 
grave boxes when not in the kashim, and by the dance the shades were 
shown that their relatives were taking part in the festival. At the 
close of this dance the children of the village, to the number of seventy 
or eighty, gathered in the kashim, occupying the center of the room in 
a square body, each child having a small wooden dish and a grass bag 
in its hands, and shouting in deafening chorus, “ Wi-hlw!” (me, too) 
& Wi-hlul” % Wi-hlu!l” 

The women had come in, meanwhile, bringing bags of berries, which 
they put by handfals into the dishes of the children, who immediately 
emptied the dishes into the bags and held them out again, crying for 
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more. This lasted about half an hour, and was greatly enjoyed by the 
children, each trying to procure more than the next, while the spec- 
tators appeared to be much amused. 

Meanwhile berries and fish were handed about among the adults, who 
sat packed around the sides of the room, Then the women feast givers 
made presents of straw pads for skin boots and finely combed grass for 
towels, the trader and myself getting our portion. The feast givers 
then made an offering of water before each of the lamps, by pouring 
a little on the floor, after which they gave the remainder to the 
namesakes. 

Later the two tiers of benches along the sides of the room were 
crowded with men, and in the middle of the floor was a compact mass of 
women and children, leaving a narrow passage around the sides next to 
the wall, so that the feast givers could move about the lamps. 

In a short time they came in and took their usual places by the 
lamps. The women among them had brought a large number of small 
articles, such as spruce gum, wooden snow knives for children, wooden 
ladles, dishes, spruce root used for lashing, willow splints for fish traps, 
reindeer sinew thread, and various other things. When all were in 
the room and seated the husband or nearest male relation of each of 
the women feast givers arose and held up the articles one after another, 
making depreciative remarks about them, as if they had been obtained 
so easily that they were of trifling value. One of the men held up 
some reindeer sinew, saying, “Look at this. What is it? I don’t 
know. I was sitting in thé snow last spring and it fell before me from 
thesky.” Another said, holding up another article, “Look at this. It 
was given me by Charlie” (the fur trader who was with me at the fes- 
tival). Some of these remarks were quite amusing, causing everyone 
to laugh heartily, and the whole performance was very much enjoyed. 

When the men had finished this preliminary announcement the women 
arose and each one called out the names of those to whom she wished to 
make presents, and when the latter answered the articles were handed 
or tossed to them. As there were a dozen or more persons calling out 
and replying at the same time, the uproar was very great. Instead of 
calling the person’s real name in every case, some of the women gave 
them apt nicknames. My presence in the village to obtain ethno- 
logical specimens had excited great curiosity, and one woman caused 
shouts of laughter by crying out, “Where is the buyer of good-for- 
nothing things?”—and then handed me some presents. 

For the first time during any part of the ceremony the feast givers 
stood erect while distributing these presents. When nearly all of 
the articles had been distributed, a small stick, attached to the end 
of a line, was dropped down through the smoke hole in the roof. One of 
the women feast givers who was sitting below caught hold of it and 
began to draw in the line. As she did this she sang a slow-measured 
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song, keeping time to the motions she made in hauling the cord. It 
was very mournful, and might have been some old hymn in a minor 
key. Itran as follows: 


Oh, my brother, come back to me, 
Ai-yd-yd-yai. 
Come back, my brother, I am lonely, 
Ai-yd-yd-yai. 
My brother come back and we 
Will give you a small present, 
Ai-yd-yd-yai-yae-yai, ete. 


Along the line was fastened a number of articles. Each of the 
women had a string, which she drew down in the same manner, singing 
a similar song, asking the return of those for whom she mourned, while 
the assembled people joined in at intervals wailing a mournful chorus. 

The articles fastened to these lines consisted of grass mats, grass 
baskets or bags, grass socks, fishskin bags, calico, white drilling, tobacco 
bags, wooden dishes, ladles, fishskin boots, workbags, loon-skin bathing 
caps, and tool bags. Hach line had many of these articles on it, one 
kind always predominating, and to the end was fastened one or more 
small wooden models of some implement such as smali oars, paddles, 
or other things symbolical of the occupation of the relative for whom 
she was mourning, and from them the sex of the deceased could be 
known. Asthese symbols appeared the women to whom they belonged 
would grasp them, and, holding them out at arms’ length above their 
heads, would ery, ‘See! I have searched’ and this is what I have 
found,” meaning that they had looked for their lost ones and had found 
only a toy or implement which they had used. 

When the last of the line was drawn in, each song came to a close, 
and the articles were untied and placed in a pile before the owner. 
When all were ready, they arose and made excuses for the small num- 
ber of things they had been able to gather for gifts. One woman said, 
“T am poor and have no husband, so could get no more.” A common 
excuse was, “I have been sick a great deal and have been unable to 
get more.” A woman who had an unusually large number of articles 
would announce the number and then make her excuses with mock 
humility. Oneof them had a hundred grass mats and a large number 
of grass bags which she had made. Another had sixty grass mats. 
One very old woman, on the end of whose line an arrow was tied, 
began a song as she drew in the line and was joined by her husband. 
Both were very old, and their quavering voices united in a sad wail 
for their lost ones, as follows: 


My children, where are you? 
Ai-yd-yd-yai. 
Come back to us, our children, 
We are lonely and sad. 
Ai-yd-yd-yai. 
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For our children are gone, 
While those of our friends remain. 
Ai-yd-yd-yai. 
Come back, nephew, come back, we miss you; 
aAi-yd-yd-yai. 
Come back to us, our lost ones, 
We have presents for you. 
Ai-yd-yd-yai. 


This song had a wild, mournful harmony, and was sung with an 
earnestness that made it seem like a requiem for the dead. 

When the women had given out all their articles among those present 
the day’s ceremonies were completed. 


Fifth day 


At midday the men among the feast givers were busy outside the 
kashim tying together on long rawhide cords various articles, among 
which were deer- and seal-skins. One man had eighty deerskins, worth 
in trade one dollar each, and forty large sealskins, each worth two dol- 
lars and a half. Others had smaller numbers of the same articles, 
besides other things, and some men had a mixed assortment, among 
which I saw over twenty pairs of trousers made of white drilling for 
summer use, wooden dishes, rabbit-skin coats, and steel fox-traps. The 
large articles were made into a roll and tied to one end of the cord, and 
the smaller ones were strung on poles. 

The men and the large boys were gathered in the kashim, but no 
women or children were permitted there at this time. When the male 
feast makers were ready they went into the kashim and occupied the 
middle of the room. Their bundles of skins, ete, were then lowered 
through the smoke hole, four at a time, one at each corner. As the bun- 
dles appeared the owners stepped forward and began a song of invita- 
tion to the dead, like those sung by the women on the previous day. 
After the bundles had been raised and lowered from above several times 
they rested on the floor and were untied. Then the cords were raised 
and other bundles let down while the singing continued. In this way 
all the bundles were lowered, the singers received their articles, and 
the songs were ended. The poles bearing the smaller articles were put 
down in the same way. When everything was in the kashim the feast 
givers arose and told how easily they had obtained them, depreciating 
their value in the same style as had been done with the gifts of the 
women on the previous day. Then the articles were distributed with 
excellent judgment. The guests from the interior were given seal- 
skins, the givers saying they did this because seals were scarce with 
those people. For a similar reason the people from the coast were 
given reindeer skins. 

After this was ended an interval passed during which the women and 
the children came in. Then the male feast givers brought in a large 
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amount of seal, whale, and fish oil, some back fit of reindeer, several 
boxes of pilot bread, and other food, which was piled up about the room, 
each of the owners sitting by his pile. After they had all told how easily 
they had procured this food, two of them had a mock quarrel similar to 
the performance on previous days. This depreciation of the articles is 
to show their humility and lack of pride in their gifts. If this is not 
done they believe that the shades will become angry and bring sick- 
ness or other evil upon the village, and at the same time it serves to 
assure the people that the givers do not feel proud of their posses- 
sions. 

When the food was ready for distribution, each person made a small 
offering, by his or her lamp, of every kind of food and from each bag 
of oil, dish, or tub, after which the remainder was distributed. 

Among the food was a lot of small, bulbous roots, taken by the women 
from the winter stores of mice on the tundra. After the boxes of pilot 
bread were emptied of all but the fragments, the small boys, numbering 
about thirty, were permitted to scramble for them, which they did with 
great glee and good nature; when the boys had secured all the frag- 
ments, they each cast down a few crumbs at the foot of the lamps, as an 
offering to the shades, and went away. While standing about the room 
the male feast givers then sang a short, lively song, at the end of which 
the people carried home the food that had been distributed. 

When this had all been taken out of the kashim, a shout was heard at 
the smoke hole in the roof, and a man cried out: “ Your bag is only half 
full—that is the reason you have been sick,” and lowered a large grass 
bag filled to its utmost capacity. Another man shouted down, “ Big 
sleeper! You slept all the last two years, and are still asleep; that is 
the reason you have an empty bag.” Another cried: ‘‘ You stole very 
little last year when the people were away from home; that is the reason 
your bag is empty.” 

Accompanied by some such cry, a large bag of things, belonging to 
each feast maker, male and female, was lowered to the floor. The owners 
then came forward, opened their bags, and held up the articles contained 
therein, crying out, often six or eight of them at once, giving an imag- 
inary history of the manner in which they had been obtained, and 
belittling the efforts required to obtain them. The trader who was with 
me was named Charlie Peterson, and article after article was held up 
and its owner would ery out, ‘I stole this from Charlie;” or, “1 took 
this from Charlie;” or, “I took this from Charlie’s man,” which seemed 
to afford considerable amusement, One man held up a rabbit-skin coat, 
in mock admiration, and said: ‘This is counted as fine fur upon this 
side.” Each bag contained several suits of fur clothing, intended for 
the namesakes of the dead. The shouting of the fictitious histories of 
the articles contained in the bags continued for about two hours. Many 
of the accounts were extremely ludicrous, causing much merriment. 

As each feast giver finished taking the things out of the bag he or she 
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called out, ‘Come to me, my best beloved relative,” at which the name- 
sake of the deceased relative came forward from among the people. The 
feast giver then removed the clothing from the namesake and replaced 
it with a complete new suit, the person sitting passively while this was 
being done. As soon as the new suit had been put upon the namesake, 
the feast giver gathered up the discarded clothing on the floor with the 
bags and placed them in the namesake’s arms, who returned to his or 
her place among the villagers. As the namesake turned away the feast 
giver cried out in a loud voice, bidding the shade of his relative to 
return to the grave where its bones lay. 

This was sometimes accompanied by directions, such as, “Go back 
to your grave on Clear creek and there circle about it once and then 
enter your grave box.” Others told the shade to circle about its grave 
three times and enter it. Others told the shade to circle about the vil- 
lage where it was buried and then enter the grave. The dead who 
were buried beside this village were told to go out and circle about the 
place or kashim and return to their graves. Shades of persons who 
had been drowned were bidden to return to the river. 

During this festival, from the time the dance of invitation is first 
performed in front of the graves, the shades of the dead are supposed 
to congregate in the pit under the floor of the kashim, and there to 
hear and enjoy everything that goes on. Sometimes they are said to 
be in the kashim itself, but areinvisible. During the last day they are 
believed to enter the bodies of their namesakes, so that when the 
clothing is put on the latter the shades are clothed. 

When a relative bids a shade to return to its burial place it must 
obey, and it goes back wearing the essence of the new clothing, as it 
is believed that when the old clothing is removed from the namesake 
and the new put on, the spiritual essence of the new garments goes to 
the shade. 

Two men among the namesakes were given complete suits of cloth- 
ing; also loaded guns, flasks of powder, caps, filled bullet pouches, and 
similar articles. After receiving their gifts these men danced wildly 
about, flourishing their guns and shouting in great excitement. One 
man cried, ‘You don’t believe me; you think I lie, but I will guard and 
protect the village from danger,” at the same time firing his gun 
toward the roof. The other ma» who received a gun went through a 
similar performance. The shouts of twenty or thirty people among 
the crowd of eager spectators and the firing of guns in the dim light of 
the feeble oil lamps created a wild scene. 

Soon after the new clothing was put on the namesakes, they went to 
their homes, where they left their extra garments and returned to the 
kashim. Then the feast givers exchanged their old garments for new 
ones, taking the old clothing home, where it was left. In an hour 
everyone had returned to the kashim, the drums were brought out again, 
and the old men struck up the ordinary chorus song: 


Ai- yii-yd-tin-ai-yd, ete. 
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The boys and the young men occupied the middle of the room, shout- 
ing wildly, contorting their bodies, and springing about in great excite- 
meut until compelled to stop from lack of breath, but resuming the 
dance after a short rest. This was continued without intermission 
until the middle of the night. 

Until this dance was concluded and the festival thus ended no one 
was permitted to leave the village, as it was considered that to do so 
would offend the shades and bring misfortune upon the villagers. 
After the dance ended a great fire was lighted in the kashim, and the 
men took asweat bath. On the following morning the guests dispersed 
to their homes. 


On one of my sledge journeys I chanced to arrive at Kushutuk, near 
Razbinsky, on the lower Yukon, one night during the great festival to 
the dead. At dusk I lighted a candle in the kashim, where none of the 
usual seal-oil lamps were burning at the time, and an old man at once 
took a pole, seven or eight feet long, and began thumping on the floor 
at the head of the room with measured strokes. At the same time two 
young men arose and lighted a lamp upon each side of the room. 

After about five minutes the old man gave the pole to a boy who con- 
tinued the thumping for a few minutes ionger, until about a dozen of 
the feast givers came in, each carrying a grass bag of new clothing. 
They crept to their places in the same stooping posture noted at Raz- 
binsky, indicating their humility. After ranging themselves about the 
rooin the feast givers changed their old clothing for the new suits con- 
tained in the bag, and several men and women put on wolfskin fillets. 
The women all carried feather-ornamented wands. The men formed in 
line at the head of the room, standing in front of the drummers and, 
when the latter began to beat time and sing, they commenced a dance. 
Other men took their places on each side of the room and joined in the 
dance, which, including the bear dance, was almost an exact repetition 
of the one performed at Razbinsky. 

After about five minutes the dancers stamped heavily on the floor, to 
cleanse themselves, as they said, and then sat down. Soon after they 
went out and brought in food, which they distributed after making the 
customary offering to the shades by casting a small portion on the floor. 
One of the old men to!d me that the thumping on the floor was to 
arouse the shades and call them to the dance. They were said to be 
sitting in the grave boxes, with the body, awaiting the invitation and 
to answer the summons at once. They are supposed to enjoy these 
dances equally with the living, and as the feasting and dancing please 
the invited guests, so are the shades pleased and enlivened. The next 
morning I was obliged to resume my journey and so failed to witness 
the conclusion of this festival. 


At Askinuk, near Cape Vancouver, I was in the kashim about dusk 
one evening and found the women learning a song to be given at the 
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festival to the dead « little later in the season. Later, during the same 
evening, I sat with a lighted candle before me in the kashim writing my 
journal when a number of men came very quietly and seated them- 
selves in a semicircle about me with their backs in my direction so that 
the light of the candle was shut off from the rest of the room. I 
inquired the reason for this and was told they wished to sing but could 
not while the room was lighted, so they had arranged themselves in 
this manner to shut off my light from the cther part of the room with- 
out disturbing me. I immediately blew out the light, leaving the room 
in intense darkness, and the song began. I did not obtain the song, 
but a chorus of the common syllables, tin/-ai-yd-hai'-yd-yd, occurred 
between every few words as they were given out by some of the old 
men. About twenty-five men were singing, their heavy bass voices 
sounding very well. Each time they came to the end of the portion 
recited, they closed with a curious kind of howl, and waited until the ~ 
next words were chanted by the prompters and then went ou again. 
They told me afterward that their reason for practicing this song in 
utter darkness was that any shade which desired to be present to hear 
the singing might do so without being driven away by the light. 


DOLL FESTIVAL 


For notes on the Doll festival ( Yu-gi-yhik’ or I'-ti-kd-tah’), observed at 
Ikogmut, the reader is referred to the tale of the Yu-gi-yhtk’ among the 
legends, and in this connection attention is also called to the Doll festi- 
val, or Tih-tuhn’, among the Tinné near Anvik. The Russian priest at 
Mission (Ikogmut) regards this festival as idolatrous, and has tried for 
many years to prevent the people from observing it at that plaee and 
in the neighboring villages. As a consequence, I found it difficult to 
learn much about it from the Eskimo during my brief stay in that 
vicinity. 

One old man at Ikogmut told me the legend of the Yu-gi-yhik’, giving 
an account of the origin of this festival as kept in their traditions, and 
added that the day after the images were set up in the kashim the men 
and the large boys of the place go out to bring firewood to the village, 
which they leave at the doors of the women and girls with whom they 
are paired during the festival. 

During the continuance of the festival the namesakes of dead men 
are paired with namesakes of their -deceased wives without regard to 
age, and during this period the men or the boys bring their temporary 
partners firewood, and the latter prepare food for them, thus symboliz- 
ing the former union of the dead. 


BLADDER FEASTS 


The bladder feast (Chai-i-yik) occurs annually at St Michael, com- 
mencing between the 10th and the 20th of December, the exact date 
depending on the phase of the moon. 
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First day 
The festival opens by the men giving the kashira, including the fire- 
pit, a thorough cleaning. After dark all the men, women, and children 
in the village gather on the roof of the kashim and an old man beats a 
drum while the people unite in a song addressed to the wild parsnip 
(Archangelica), the stalks of which are standing ungathered on the 
distant hillsides. 
Second day 
On the second day four men go out and gather bundles of stalks of 
the wild parsnip (i-ki-twk) which they place on top of the entrance way 
outside the kashim. When evening comes these bundles are taken 
inside and laid on the floor, while the little boys of the village roll over 
them and wrestle with one another on top of them; then they are opened, 
the stalks spread on the floor, and each man takes one in his hand and 
sits at his place in the kashim uniting with the others in a song asking 
the stalks to become dry; when the heat of the room dries the stalks 
they are formed into a large sheaf. 


Third day 


At daybreak on this morning the sheaf is opened and from its con- 
tents a smaller sheaf is made about a foot in diameter, one end of 
which is thrust down on a stake, four or five feet long, planted in the 
floor, in front of the oil lamp which ordinarily burns at the rear of the 
room. When it is daylight each hunter brings into the kashim the 
inflated bladders of all the seals, whales, walrus, and white bears that 
he has killed during the year. Each man ties the bladders in a bunch 
by the necks and these bunches are bung up on seal spears stuck in the 
wall in a row six or eight feet above the floor, at the back of the room. 
Food is then brought into the kashim and offerings of small fragments 
are thrown on the floor before the bladders; a libation of water is also 
made in the same place; then the food is passed about and everyone 
partakes of it. 

Fourth day 

On this morning every hunter takes down his bunch of bladders and 
marks each with bands and dots of paint made from charcoal and oil; 
the charcoal used for this purpose is made usually from wild parsnip 
stalks. In the evening small torches are made from parsnip stalks, 
which burn with a bright, flaring, resinous flame. Each of the young 
men takes one of the torches and rushes about the room, leaping and 
shrieking like a madman, waving the flaming torches about the blad- 
ders, so as to bathe them slightly in the fire and smoke, and then into 
the faces of the men who are sitting about the room. When the place 
becomes filled with thick smoke this performance ends by the torch 
bearers jumping wildly about and shouting, while the young men and 
boys catch one another and in succession each one is forced backward 
down through the hole in the middle of the floor; everyone resists in a 
good-natured way until he is overcome and forced through. 
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Fifth day 


On this day the menremain in the kashim and no one is permitted to 
do any work in the village, while all wait for the full moon. The first 
night of the waning moon each man ties his bladders into a bundle, 
which is fastened about the head of a large seal spear, and they are 
then hung on a line strung across the back of the room. The same day 
the men go out and make a hole in the sea ice before the village about. 
a quarter of a mile fromthe shore. When this has been done two men, 
each with a small seal spear in his hand, run out to the hole in the ice 
and dip the point of their spears in the water and run back to the 
kashim as quickly as possible and stir up their bladders with the points 
of their spears, after which they drop their spears, and, going over to 
the large bundle of parsnip stalks, strike it with their open hands. 
Then two or three men start out and repeat this ceremony, and so on 
until it has been done by every one of the hunters. 

When this is finished all the hunters seat themselves around the 
kashim and join in a song of welcome to the guests, while the other vil- 
lagers, men, women, and children, file in one after the other and exe- 


cute a short dance. 
Sixth day 


Just at sunrise the following morning every man takes his spear, on 
which the bladders are hung, and, forming a long file, all go out to the 
hole in the ice as fast as they canrun. Reaching this, each kneels down 
by it, and, tearing the bladders from his spear, thrusts them down one 
by one through the hole under the ice. When this is finished all return 
to the village. Meanwhile the old men have brought out the bundle 
of parsnip stalks from the kashim and, placing them on the sea ice in 
front of the village, have built a small fire of driftwood. As the men 
return from the hole, the entire population gathers about the fire and 
unites in a song of welcome to the guests. 

Fire is now applied to the bundle of wild parsnip stalks and they 
burst into a high, waving flame. As the returning men draw near 
they start to run for the fire, each leaping through it in succession, 
uttering a loud whoop in which the villagers join with a chorus of 
shrieks and cries. On the occasions of my witnessing this rite I was 
asked by the Eskimo to jump through the flame with the hunters, and 
as they seemed to think it was required by custom I complied. When 
the men have all passed through the flame the women and children rush 
frantically into the fire, stamping and dashing the embers about. until 
it is extinguished, perfectly regardless of burning boots and clothing. 
Everyoue then forms in a line and marches once around the village; 
sometimes two files are formed which march about the place in opposite 
directions at the same time. 

After this a fire is built in the kashim and the men take a sweat bath. 
The fire having burned down, the kashim is closed, the floor planks put 
in place, and the men form a circle around the room, each bent over and 
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having his hands on the nape of the one in front of him; everyone is 
completely nude. Two nude boys are placed in the middle of the ring 
while the men circle four times around the room from left to right (with 
the sun), the boys, except those in the middle of the ring, climbing upon 
their backs and chasing each other about. 

As soon as the four circuits of the room have been completed, the 
men stop and slap each other heartily upon the back until each has had 
enough; then they stand back from the hole in the middle of the floor 
and jump over it until some one nearly falls in. Two lines are now let 
down from the roof; handles are tied to the ends, which are some dis- 
tance from the floor, and the men grasp them, attempting to raise 
themselves up and perform other trials of strength. This ends the 
festival, but no work must be done in the village during the next 
four days. 


At one of these festivals witnessed at St Michael, the ceremonies of 
the last morning varied from those described. Just before sunrise a 
small bunch of dried parsnip stalks was lighted and waved about the 
bladders and also over and inside the waterproof gut-skin shirts worn 
by the hunters when in their kaiaks at sea,which were brought in for the 
purpose. The headman of the village then stood up and each hunter 
placed beside himself a small bundle of dried grass. The headman took 
these, one after the other, and passed them about the bladders belong- 
ing to their owners, repeating at the same time certain directions to 
the shades in a low tone of voice. As soon as he had completed this, 
the hunter to whom the bladders belonged would ery out “Aé-yai!” 
The straws were then lighted and again passed over the bladders, the 
charred stumps being returned to the side of their owner, after which 
the hunters made black paint of wild-parsnip charcoal and oil, with 
which they striped one another’s faces and drew a double cross (#) 
upon the middle of each one’s back and chest. 

Then each hunter took the spear to which his bladders had been 
fastened and all marched about the hole in the middle of the floor, each 
making several feints before putting his bladders through the hole and 
taking them outside. At the hole in the ice the bladders were burst 
by means of aseal-claw ice scratcher, and several strands of seal sinew 
were tied to each before thrusting it under the ice. 


On December 15, 1879, I reached Kushunuk, near Cape Vancouver, 
and found the Bladder festival in progress. Hanging from the roof 
over the middle of the floor was a fantastic bird-shape image, said to 
represent a sea gull. It had the primary quill feather of a gull stuck 
in each side of the body to represent the wings. The body was covered 
with the skin and feathers of the small Canada goose (Branta cana- 
densis minima). It was fastened to a long, slender, rawhide cord 
which passed through an eye fastened to one .of the roof logs, and 
thence down to the floor on one side of tae room. By pulling and 
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releasing this cord, the image could be made to glide up and down. 
Behind this, at the back of the room, was planted a pole about ten feet 
long, to the upper end of which a bundle of wild-parsnip stalks was 
bound like a great brush or besom. The pole was banded along its 
entire length with red and white paint, and fastened on two sides of it, 
near the middle, were two pairs of reindeer-skin strips which hung down 
two or three feet. On the left side of the room, hung horizontally mid- 
way between the floor and ceiling, was a large sheaf of seal and walrus 
spears, their heads partly in one direction and partly in another. 
Attached to these, a bunch being fastened to each spear, were sey- 
eral hundred seal and walrus bladders, all of which were spotted 
and blotched with grayish-white paint; each spear had tied to it the 
bladders belonging to its owner. Hanging about the room, singly or 
in bunches, were a number of reindeer bladders, but none of these were 
hung with those of the seal and the walrus. On the sidé of the room 
opposite the spears and bladders, at an equal height from the floor, 
hung a large bundle of wild-parsnip stalks. All about the room and 
on the sides were arranged various spears used in hunting seals and 
walrus. Under the wild-parsnip stalks and beneath the spears and 
bladders was a pile of thirty or forty wooden hunting helmets of various 
shapes, some of which were ornamented with carved ivory images, 
while others were not thus ornamented; they were painted white or 
brown, with white blotches, and on many of them were depicted female 
phallic symbols. Back of the entrance hole in the floor stood a large 
walrus skull. 

When I entered the room one of my dogs followed, and immediately 
aman seized a drum and began beating it to exorcise the evil influence 
of the dog’s presence until it was hastily expelled. I looked about the 
room and went over to the bladders and felt one to learn the nature of 
the paint with which it was spotted; my movements seemed to startle 
the men very much and all raised a loud outery. I afterward heard 
the same cry raised if any loud noise was accidentally made near these 
objects. When our camping outfit was brought in from the sledges, 
two men took drums, and as the clothing and goods of the traders who 
were with me were brought in, the drums were beaten softly and a song 

. Was Sung in a low, humming tone, but when our guns and some steel 
traps were brought in, with other articles of iron, the drums were beaten 
loudly and the songs raised in proportion. This was done that the 
shades of the animals present in the bladders might not be frightened. 

Early in the evening the boys of the village gathered outside the 
kashim and raised a great outery. An hour later the hunting helmets 
were ranged around the kashim, forming a circle on the floor inclosing 
the walrus skull and the stake. Very soon after this a bundle of straw, 
such as is used for pads in boot soles, was thrown down from the hole 
in the roof; a man took this, and holding it at arm’s length over his 
head while he marched around the ring of helmets, deposited it on the 
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floor at the base of the stake. The walrus skull was then placed close 
to the hole in the floor with a folded straw mat before it; two small 
wooden buckets of water were brought in and placed in front of the 
hole to symbolize the sea, the hole thus representing a seal hole lead- 
ing into the sea through the ice. After this no one was permitted to 
leave the room until the evening ceremonies were completed, as the exit 
hole was the only means of egress and was supposed to be used during 
this time by the shades of the animals, and consequently was tabooed. 
Duving this time it became, figuratively, the entrance to the sea. 

The men and the boys now put on their helmets, and the one who had 
first taken the grass from beside each hunter again took it up and, after 
waving it over his head, scattered it in the ring just inside the place 
where the circle of helmets had been; this was said to represent the 
drift weeds lying on the seashore. 

A young man now seated himself under the spears and bladders and 
another under the large bundle of wild-parsnip stalks, their feet resting 
on the ring of grass. The drums began to beat loudly, and the young 
men around the room imitated the notes of the eider duck. In a short 
time the men and the boys ranged themselves around the room just 
outside the circle made by the grass, the women aud the girls being 
behind them and next to the wall. The headman cbanted a few words 
of a song in time to the beating of the drums, which was taken up as 
a refrain by every one, including men, women, and boys, each party 
repeating it in alternation. During this song one of the young men 
imitated in pantomime the motions of a loon and another those of a 
murre: These men remained seated upon the floor, swaying their heads 
and bodies about in the most singular postures, like those of a bird 
diving and swimming under water, or on the surface, pecking with their 
beaks, ete, after which they made a flapping motion with their hands as 
if rising and flying away, imitating at the same time the cries of the 
birds they were representing. 

A short interval followed, during which a single drummer and singer 
continued the music; then various others of the dancers began similar 
bird movements, and all began drumming and singing as before. The 
new dancers stood about the ring of grass, and one made the motions 
of a beaver at work cutting bushes and building a dam. Another 
gestured his encounter with the enemy and his escape from a hostile 
foree. 

Suddenly one of the singers sprang to his feet and, seizing the two 
wooden buckets of water, vanished through the bole in the floor. At 
the same moment the men and boys ran out to the large bundle of wild- 
parsnip stalks and each put his hunting helmet upon it as quickly as 
possible. Nearly every one left the kashim at this time, and soon a man 
came in who had been stripped to the waist at the outer door. He bore 
a wooden dish of food, which he held high over his head, and eircled 
once around the room as an offering to the shades and tunghat in the 
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sky land; then he stamped on the floor two or three times and the peo- 
ple came in, bringing food, of which he partook. 

No further ceremonies were conducted until the middle of the night, 
when the lights were suddenly extinguished and the shaman uttered, 
from the roof, a long series of unintelligible words ending with a loud 
shout, followed by his entry into the kashim. Then the lights were 
renewed and a bucket of water was placed on the floor under the blad- 
ders, A man and three boys then stripped, and one of the boys was 
placed astride the man’s back, where he hung by his arms and legs 
twined about the man’s body; the other two boys stood in a stooping 
posture in front of the bucket of water, and the man carrying the boy 
on his back stood beside them. 

This man dipped up some water with his hand and tossed it up 
toward the bladders, so that it fell back in a shower upon the two 
boys and himself. After doing this for some time he carried the bucket 
around the room, continually flirting the water up toward the roof with 
one hand as a libation to the tunghdt of the air. The boys then knelt 
in the middle of the room with bowed heads and rounded shoulders 
while the cold water in the buckets was dashed over them. Shortly 
after a growling noise was heard under the floor, and a man with the 
hood of his fur coat over his head and a kaiak paddle in his hand 
entered and stood in one corner of the room. He was soon followed 
by another, also carrying a paddle, who went to the corner oceupied 
by the first comer, while the latter went on to the next corner; then 
a third man came in, and the preceding ones advanced each to the 
next corner, and the first corner was occupied by the third man; a 
fourth entered, and the changing of places was continued so that each 
of the four corners was occupied. These men then marched around 
the room several times, lifting the bladders with their paddle blades as 
they passed and knocking down the spears that were stuck up on the 
walls of the room. 

After this they filed out, and the people gathered up the fallen spears, 
removing their points. The bunch of wild-parsnip stalks was fast- 
ened to the stake at the back of the room, and the bundle of spears, to 
which the bladders were hung, was lowered to a level with the sleeping 
benches, between three and four feet above the floor. When the four 
men went outside they planted their paddles, blade downward, in front 
of the kashim, forming a rowacross the entrance. To the top of each the 
owner fastened his wooden hunting helmet, which had been worn under 
his fur hood when inthe kashim. To each helmet was fastened a bunch 
of straw or grass similar to that used to form the ring on the floor, rep- 
resenting seaweed. To the heads of this grass were fastened a few 
small, downy gull feathers. 

Early on the following morning the old men told us that we must not 
stamp our feet in the kashim during that day, for fear of alarming the 
shades of the animals that were expected to be present. The bunch of 
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wild-parsnip stalks was lighted and waved flaming, toward the cardinal 
points, after which the charred stumps were laid at the foot of the 
stake. About noon two men took the small bundles of parsnip stalks 
and lighted them, waving the flame about the bladders, and after 
carrying them around the room went out through the passageway 
to the outer door. The charred staiks were then brought back and 
laid on the floor under the large bundle of stalks on the stake. Noth- 
ing more was done until just after noon, when a bag made of sealskin 
was brought in. The men then took their urine buckets and went out- 
side, carrying the bag, and each poured urine from his bucket upon it, 
shouting loudly some unintelligible words, after which all came back 
into the room and stripped themselves to the waist. 

Soon afterward the cover was removed from the smoke hole in the 
roof, and the sealskin bag, having attached to it the four helmets worn 
by the men who had entered with the paddles on the previous evening, 
was lowered through the hole by a rawhide line and was hung on the 
stake at the head of the room; then the owners went to the helmets 
and removed the grass that was fastened to them, and each tied a few 
blades to his bunch of bladders. The helmets were then taken down 
and placed on the floor at the foot of the stake. 

Up to this time the seal bag had been empty, but it was now taken 
down and inflated and hung up by the nose on the middle of the sheaf 
of spears to which the bladders were fastened; to each hind-flipper 
was tied a primary wing-feather of the Pacific glaucous gull. There 
was then an interval without ceremonies lasting until evening. 

Early in the evening everyone gathered in the kashim and the wal- 
rus skull and the grass mats were placed in the same position as on the 
previous evening. Suddenly a burning stalk of wild parsnip was 
waved in the entrance hole from below, a man’s head appeared, and a 
dish of food was placed on the floor and slid across to the corner of the 
room between the bladders and the stake; the man entered and went 
over to the bladders, where he stopped. Another manthen went through 
the same performance, waving the burning stalk and siiding in a dish 
of food, etc, succeeded by two others, until the four men were ranged 
side by side in front of the bladders. They were the same who had 
come in with the paddles during a former ceremony. 

The first lighted a bunch of parsnip stalks, to which was tied all the 
points taken from the fallen spears on the preceding night. Waving 
this about a few times in the corner where his wooden dish had been 
slid, he raised it over his head and turned once slowly around. After 
this the blazing mass was waved over the four wooden dishes which 
had been slid into the corner, over the two empty buckets which had 
contained the water symbolizing the sea during the last night’s cere- 
monies, and about the bladders and the charred stumps were then laid 
at the foot of the stake. 

He went next to the four wooden dishes and made motions as though 
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scooping up food from them in both hands and casting it toward the 
bladders; at the same time a man sitting in an obscure corner gave a 
vigorous pull to the line passing from his hand through a loop in the 
roof and down to the bladders, which caused them to oscillate violently 
and was supposed to indicate the acceptance of the offering by the 
shades of the animals in the bladders. 

The other three men repeated these rites in every detail, after which 
the drums were beaten and the four men executed a curious dance in 
front of the bladders, which were swung about as before, to indicate 
their pleasure. The dance was begun by a pecking, jerking motion 
from side to side and forward, while the dancers moved slowly along 
in front of the bladders. Then the dance was changed to an oblique 
galloping movement, after which the arms were tossed up and down, 
giving the body a jumping motion; then first one leg, then the other, 
was thrown up and a hop made on the other, followed by quick hops 
sidewise and long jumps forward, all keeping perfect time to the drums. 
This dance was said to be an imitation of the movements of seals aud 
walrus. 

Throughout the performance a half:-grown girl stood beside the four 
dancers swaying her body back and forth with an undulating motion. 
The four men repeated their series of motions or dances several times 
in succession, until they were compelled to stop from exhaustion; when 
they ceased their places were taken by four others, who repeated the 
dance, and they in turn by four others, and these again by two other 
sets, another girl being substituted with each set of dancers. 

One of the men told me that each of these sets of dancers comprised 
only men of the same “kin,” by which, so far as I could ascertain, he 
referred to the gens, since people of the same gens are considered by 
them as being of the same kin. In this case it evidently implied that 
four gentes were represented in the festival, as indicated by the totem 
marks on the four paddles standing before the door. 

When the dance ended, the four dishes of food were carried around 
the hole in the floor, after which their contents were distributed and 
eaten. Ina short time two straw mats were spread on the floor before 
the entrance hole, and two men stripped to the waist sat upon them, 
facing the hole. In the pit under the floor were all the hunters who 
owned the bladders hanging in the kashim, and each had in his hand a 
small wisp of straw or grass like that already described, which were 
handed, in succession, to the men on the mats, the one handing them 
up showing nothing but his hand and arm. As each wisp was passed 
up, the man wiio received it called out the name of its owner, who 
responded by making a short speech, which created great laughter 
among the people seated around the kashim. 

Among other things, the men stated in the speeches that the grass 
they were handing up served as beds for the inuas of the bladders. When 
each speech was ended, the man who had taken the grass handed it 
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to the man opposite on the other mat, who broke it into halves and bound 
the two ends together. Then taking up the stump of the parsnip-stalk 
torch, to which the spearpoints were attached, he lighted it and passed 
the lighted end over and around the grass, at the same time saying in 
a loud voice, ‘*‘ When they sit down they are sleepy and fall down;” 
he then fell, and, rolling over, laid the grass on the floor. This was 
repeated for every hunter, and symbolized the killing of the seals with 
the spearpoints which were attached to the terch. In the middle of the 
night the lamps were again extinguished and the shaman went on the 
roof, where another speech was made to the bladders through the smoke 
hole. This speech was ended by a blowing noise, such as is made by 
seals and walrus when they come to the surface to breathe. Afterward 
the shaman made a squeaking and grunting noise, such as a pup seal 
utters when trying to find its mother. 

At 4 oclock in the morning everyone arose, and the dances given by 
sets of four men on the previous night were repeated in all their details, 
except that fewer motions were made with the arms and the upper part 
of the body. The woman dancing with each set took the unlighted 
bunch of parsnip stalks and passed it about the dishes of food before 
they were offered to the inuas of the bladders. 

When the dance and the food offerings had been completed, the chief 
shaman—the one first mentioned as leading the ceremonies and who 
directed all the observances—lighted a parsnip-stalk torch and passed 
it about the room, holding it close to the floor. He then circled with it 
about each of the dancers, who removed their fur coats and the torch 
was passed about their bodies and inside and about their fur coats. 
This was said to be done to purify the room and the dancers and to 
remove any evil influence that might bring sickness or bad luck to the 
hunters. Four of the men then sat beneath the bladders for a short 
time, after which they arose and seated themselves close together on 
the sleeping bench behind the spears and bladders, 

A woman then brought in a large wooden bucket of food, and, after 
passing a lighted parsnip-stalk torch about it, made an offering to the 
bladders. She then stood in front of the bladders, facing the middle 
of the room, and so near that the bladdérs brushed her back when 
they were swung back and forth a moment later by a man hauling on 
a cord. The shaman then took a boy about twelve years of age, who 
was stripped to the waist, and laid him across the entrance hole in the 
floor, at the same time kneeling over him and making a low noise like 
the note of the murre. Beneath the floor a man started a song, in 
which the people in the kashim joined. 

Immediately after the song was finished the hunters rushed to the 
bladders and each took those he owned and fastened them about the 
heads of two or three of the pointless spearshatts. A song was then 
sung by the people and the bladders were laid with the spearshaftson the 
floor by the entrance hole, while all of the other spears, the large stake, 
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and the other things were taken down from the walls, and all the wild- 
parsnip stalks that remained in the room were tied in a large bundle, 
which was fastened to the top of the stake like a huge broom or brush. 
When this was done, the shaman went on the roof and, removing the 
cover, put in his head repeatedly at each corner of the smoke hole, 
while he made a grunting noise like a young puppy. Another knelt 
over the entrance hole in front of the kashim and repeated the noise. 
It was now 3 oclock, and the spearshafts to which the bladders were 
fastened were passed up to the shaman through the smoke hole. Their 
owners immediately went out through the passageway, and each obtain- 
ing the shafts bearing his bladders ran rapidly to the foot of the knoll 
on which the village is located. When the hunters were all outside, 
the top of the great brush of parsnip stalks on the stake was lighted, 
making a huge torch, which was passed up through the smoke hole. 
The chief shaman took it on his shoulder and ran across the snow- 
covered plain as rapidly as possible, followed by all the men, holding 
the bladders alott on the ends of the spearshafts. Behind the hunters 
ran the women, children, and old men, howling, screaming, and making 
a great uproar. 

The night was cold, calm, and very dark, so that the lurid flame of 
the torch arose ten or twelve feet, casting a red glare over the snow- 
covered plain and lighting up the swarm of fantastic, fur-covered 
figures that went streaming along in wild excitement. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile from the village the crowd reached the borders of a small 
pond, where a square hole had been made through the ice, close by 
which the shaman thrust the lower end of the stake into the snow so 
that the torch stood erect. The hunters then stood by the hole in the 
ice and, using a detached spearpoint, ripped open the bladders. Then 
taking the collapsed bladders in one hand and a kaiak paddle in the 
other, they marched several times around the hole, each time dipping 
the point of the paddle blade and the collapsed bladders in the water 
at the corners of the hole. They then put the bladders one at a time 
into the water under the ice, where they remained. This ended the 
ceremony and all returned to the village. 

Soon after daybreak four men with their paddles came in and, as 
before, moved from corner to corner in succession until all were in, 
when they marched around the room, making no motions with their 
paddles, and then went out. When the first of these men came in he 
was greeted by a great shout from everyone in the room, and the other 
three were greeted successively on their entrance by a loud groaning 
noise. An hour later the old men told everyone to be quiet, and two 
men went to the entrance hole in the floor where they sat down side 
by side. One of them held a bundle of small sticks, each stick repre- 
senting a hunter, and as he passed these singly from hand to hand the 
other man rolled over on the floor as he had done with the grass wisps 
on the previous evening. 
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During this day all work was prohibited in the village. Even the 
fur trader and myself were requested to do none, it being explained 
that to work on this day would cause some of the people to die, since 
it would offend the shades of the animals. We were also asked to be 
very careful not to make any noise in the kashim. Every time any 
sudden noise was accidentally made all of the men present united in a 
chorus of cries, imitating the notes of the eider duck, so that the 
shades of seals and other animals whose bladders had been suspended 
in the room should attribute the noise to those birds rather than to the 
people. In the afternoon a dance was performed by these men, in time 
to drums and singing. It consisted of leaping and jumping movements 
like those already described in the dance to the bladders. That even- 
ing the head shaman, stripped to the skin, sat on the straw mat in front 
of the exit hole in the floor with a fur hood over his head. Some men 
then bound his hands and feet with rawhide cords and a long cord was 
fastened to his neck by a slipping noose. 

Two assistants then carried him down through the hole and placed 
him on a grass mat in the fire pit. Another cord was then passed 
around his hands and knees and bound at the back of his neck, being 
drawn so tight that his face was brought down between his knees, and 
in this position he was made fast. One of the assistants went out to 
guard the outer door of the passageway, while the other came back 
into the room and, after drawing tight the line fastened to the shaman’s 
neck, spread a grass mat over the hole in the floor. This line held by 
the assistant now began to run out, then slacken up, then run out again, 
as though something was traveling away with it below the floor. 

This was continued for some time; meanwhile the drumming and 
singing of the men in the kashim were kept up. Finally a kind of 
groaning was heard from the shaman and several men ran to the hole 
with the light, and found him bound as he had been at first, but about 
five feet from the point where he had been placed. 

During the performance the cord fastened to the shaman’s neck, one 
end of which was held by his assistant in the kashim, had been pulled 
down under the floor for ten or fifteen yards, which must have been 
done by the assistant outside, as the shaman was bound too securely 
to do more than hitch a little along the ground, but the people in the 
kashim believed that the drawing out of the cord had been done by the 
shaman himself, indicating that he had traveled far away. 

When he was unbound he came back into the kashim and sat down 
before the exit hole.. After sitting quietly for a moment he began to 
tell a long story describing the journey he had just made into the sea, 
following the shades of the seal bladders. He said that he had talked 
with all but two of the shades and had seen some shades of the blad- 
ders he owned playing together in the water; that some of the shades 
told him they were yery much pleased with the men who had taken 
them and given them such a fine festival; others complained that 
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the hunters had treated them badly and had not offered them sufficient 
food. He added that the shades of the bladders swam faster this year 
than the year before, making it more difficult to overtake them. 

During this account the names of the hunters were mentioned and 
the shaman represented the bladder shades as criticising very harshly 
the prominent faults of some of them, which seemed to chagrin the 
victims of this criticism considerably. After this was ended two 
buckets of water were placed in front of the exit hole in the floor and 
a man lay down on each side of it. At midnight everyone in the’ 
kashim arose and stripped to the skin, the floor was removed, and a great 
fire made mm the pit. When the wood burned down, leaving a bed of 
glowing coals, the heat became intense, so that the men were ina 
scorching atmosphere with the perspiration rolling down their bodies. 
While in this condition all bathed in urine, which had been retained in 
the wooden buckets. This was said to render them clean from any evil 
influence that might follow from the recent presence of the shades in their 
midst, and ended the observances cornected with the festival. Until 
this bath had been taken no one was permitted to leave the kashim, nor 
during the course of the festival was anyone permitted to hunt or fish. 

At this village there were two kashims side by side, half of the vil- 
lage belonging to each. During the time that the feast just described 
was being observed in one of these houses a similar festival was going 
on in the other. I was unable to learn anything about the ceremonies 
conducted there, as my attention was fully occupied in the one where I 
stopped, but a hasty visit showed that the arrangement of the interior 
was exactly the same as in the one described, except that in place of a 
gull’s image suspended in the middle of the roof there was a rude 
wooden image of a man wrapped in the skin of an eider duck. 

IT was informed here that the bladders were kept in the kashim for 
seventeen days, with a different set of ceremonies for each day. 


Two days after leaving Kushunuk, at the end of the festival, I 
arrived at the large village of Kaialigamut, situated in the same dis- 
trict, and learned that the bladders had on that morning been put into 
a small lake near by. In front of the kashim stood a row of four kaiak 
paddles, their blades planted in the snow, showing that at least some 
of the observances here were identical with those at Kushunuk. 

When I entered the kashim and began to stamp the snow from my 
feet a chorus of eider-duck sounds was raised by the men, showing 
that a loud noise was tabooed here also. On noticing this I at once 
ceased and went to one side of the room to sit down, when one of the 
old men came over and brushed the snow from my fur clothing, at the 
same time pointing to an inflated sealskin that hung over my head, 
and asked me to change to another part of the room. 

These people seemed much more strict in their observances than those 
at Kushunuk, to judge by the excessive caution used to avoid making 
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noise. Any slight noise served to raise a few eider-duck notes, and 
once when a dog strayed in every one in the kashim grunted yocifer- 
ously, at which the dog slunk out abashed. 

No work was permitted here during this day, and no one was per- 
mitted to leave the village until after all had taken a bath on the mid- 
night following. Should this rule be broken they believed that some 
one would surely die before another feast. 


On a December afternoon in 1878 I arrived at Chifukhlugumut, a 
village near the Yukon, south of Andreivsky, while the people were 
celebrating the bladder feast. They were gathered in the kashim 
singing to the beating of three drums, two of which were very large 
and the other of ordinary size. The large drums were about two and 
a half feet in diameter and covered with tanned reindeer skin. The 
songs were sung in very slow time and were descriptive of the wars 
and exploits of their fathers in ancient times. 

The only decorations in the kashim consisted of a bundle of wild- 
parsnip stalks fastened horizontally to the rear end of the room by 
mneans of two wooden pegs, and layers of these stalks about six feet long 
which were fastened to the wall like screens on the sides of the room. 

The drumming and songs were repeated three times during the fol- 
lowing afternoon. One of the old men told me that, as they lived far 
from the seacoast, they had killed no seals nor walrus, so had no 
bladders to put in the water, consequently they did not burn the stalks 
of the wild parsnips but put them in the kashim to make offerings to 
them. At the end of the feast the stalks are laid on the frozen surface 
of a small river near by, where they remain until carried away by the 
ice in spring. 

Here, as in other villages, no work of any kind was permitted during 
the festival, and no wood must be eut with an iron ax, but when abso- 
lutely necessary bone wedges may be used for splitting firewood. At 
Kushunuk they used for this purpose a large pick, consisting of a 
wooden handle with a walrus tusk for the point, the use of iron axes 
being tabooed there as elsewhere in this region during the continuance 
of this festival. All loud noises are also forbidden, even out of doors. 


At a little village on the Yukon near Andreivsky, on January 17, 
1851, I found the people performing their final dance at the close of the 
bladder feast. This date is a month later than is customary. 

The bladders used in this festival are supposed to contain the shades 
or inuas of the slain animals. After an animal is killed the hunter 
carefully removes and preserves the bladder until the time approaches 
for the festival. When this time arrives songs are sung and the bladder 
is inflated and hung in the kashim; the shade of the animal to which 
the bladder belonged is supposed to remain with it and to exist in the 
inflated bladder when it is hung in the kashim. 

The feast is given for the purpose of pleasing and amusing the shades 
and thus propitiating them, after which the bladders are taken to a 
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hole in the ice and, after being opened, are thrust into the water under 
. the ice so that the shade may return to its proper element. The shade 
is supposed to swim far out to sea and there to enter the bodies of 
unborn animals of their kind, thus becoming reincarnated and render- 
ing game more plentiful than it would be otherwise. If the shades are 
pleased with the manner in which they have been treated by the 
hunter who killed the animal they occupied, it is said they will not be 
afraid when they meet him in their new form and will permit him to 
approach and kill them again without trouble. 

Several of the St Michael Eskimo told me that they knew this rein- 
carnation to be true, as a man living at a village on the outer side of 
the island killed a seal a few years ago which had the same mark on its 
bladder that he had put on the bladders at the festival the previous 
year. It should be noted that each hunter puts his totem mark or 
other personal sign in red or black paint upon his bladders so that 
they may be distinguished from those of other hunters. The aromatic 
smoke and red flames of the resinous stalks of the wild parsnip are 
thought to be very pleasing to the shades of the animals whose bladders 
are treated with them, and at the same time the flame drives away any 
uncleanness and unfavorable influence that may be present. 

During the continuance of this festival at St Michael, and at other 
places where it is observed, no man or large boy sleeps away from the 
kashim and the men keep rigidly apart from the women. If a man 
breaks this rule it is said he will have no success as a seal hunter. On 
this account the men avoid as much as possible going into their own or 
any other house, for fear of becoming unclean. They bathe twice a day, 
morning and evening, in the kashim, but their food and water are 
brought to them as usual by the women. 

No females who have reached puberty are permitted near or under 
the bladders while they hang in the kashim, as they are said to be 
unclean and might offend the shades. Young, immature girls, how- 
ever, may go about them as freely as the boys. 

During the continuance of this festival it is a necessary observance 
that the kashim shall never be left entirely vacant. An old man at St 
Michael told me that during one of these festivals at Pastolik the men 
forgot this and went to an adjacent kashim for a short time. Suddenly 
one of them remembered that their kashim had been left vacant and 
hurried back in time to hear the shades in the bladders talking to one 
another. One end of the line to which they were hung had become 
untied and the bladders were said tu have moved near the doorway 
ready to leave, the shades being angry at their neglect. 


MASKS AND MASKETTES 
Masks were found in use among the Eskimo from Kotzebue sound 


to the mouth of the Kuskokwim, but their use attains the greatest 
development in the country along the lower Yukon and thence south- 
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ward through the intermediate country to the Koskokwim. Formerly 
the Eskimo of Norton sound used masks much more than at present, 
the influence of white men having considerably modified their ideas and 
caused some of the ancient customs to become more or less obsolete. 
On the rivers named, and especially on the little-visited marshy plain 
lying between the lower courses of these streams, mask festivals were 
observed with all their ancient elaboration and strictness of ceremony 
during my residence at St Michael. Unfortunately, none of my jour- 
neys were made at a time when these festivals were being held, but in 
various villages I saw men at work preparing masks for approaching 
ceremonies. The significance of the masks described is given from 
information obtained directly from the Eskimo, unless otherwise stated. 
In connection with the description of these curiously carved and 
ornamented objects some prefatory remarks are necessary. Shamaus 
make masks representing grotesque faces of supernatural beings which 
they claim to have seen. These may be yu-d, which are the spirits of 
the elements, of places, and of inanimate things in general; the tun- 
ghit, or wandering genii, or the shades of people and animals. The 
first-named are seen in lonely places, on the plains and mountains or 
at sea, and more rarely about the villages, by the clairvoyant vision of 
the shamans. They are usually invisible to common eyes, but some- 
times render themselves visible to the people for various purposes. 
Many of them, especially among the tunghit, are of evil character, 
bringing sickness and misfortune upon people from mere wantonness 
or for some fancied injury, The Eskimo believe that everything, ani- 
mate or inanimate, is possessed of a shade, having semihuman form 
and features, enjoying more or less freedom of motion; the shamans 
give form to their ideas of them in masks, as well as of others which 
they claim inhabit the moon and the sky-land. In their daily life, if 
the people witness some strange occurrence, are curiously affected); or 
have a remarkable adventure, during which they seem to be influenced 
or aided in a supernatural manner, the shamaus interpret the meaning 
and deseribe the appearance of the being that exerted its power. 
Curious mythological beasts are also said to inhabit both land and 
sea, but to become visible only on special occasions. These ideas fur- 
nish material upon which their faney works, conjuring up strange forms 
that are usually modifications of known creatures. It is also believed 
that in early days all animate beings had a dual existence, becoming at 
will either like man or the animal forms they now wear. In those early 
days there were but few people; if an animal wished to assume its 
human form, the forearm, wing, or other limb was raised and pushed up 
the muzzle or beak as if it were a mask, and the creature became man- 
like in form and features. This idea is still held, and it is believed that 
many animals now possess this power. The manlike form thus appear- 
ing is called the inua and is supposed to represent the thinking part of 
the creature, and at death becomes its shade. : 
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Shamans are believed to have the power of seeing through the 
animal mask to the manlike features behind. The ideas held on this 
subject are well illustrated in the Raven legends, where the changes 
are made repeatedly from one form to another. 

Masks may also represent totemic animals, and the wearers during 
the festivals are believed actually to become the creature represented or 
at least to be endowed with its spiritual essence. Some of the masks 
of the lower Yukon and the adjacent territory to the Kuskokwim are 
made with double faces. This is done by having the muzzle of the 
animal fitted over and concealing the face of the inua below, the outer 
mask being held in place by pegs so arranged that it can be removed 
quickly at a certain time in the ceremony, thus symbolizing the trans- 
formation. 

Another style of mask from the lower Kuskokwim has the under face 
concealed by a smal) hinged door on each side, which opens out at the 
proper time in a ceremony, indicating the metamorphosis. When the 
mask represents a totemic animal, the wecrer needs no double face, 
since he represents in person the shade of the totemic animal. 

When worn in any ceremonial, either as a totem mask or as represent- 
ing the shade, yu-d or tunghdk, the wearer is believed to become myste- 
riously and unconsciously imbued with the spirit of the being which his 
mask represents, just as the namesakes are entered into and possessed 
by the shades at certain parts of the Festival to the Dead. 

Tn connection with the collection of masks obtained it is interesting 
that a number of them have wooden models of thumbless hands 
attached to their sides, the palms of the hands being pierced with large, 
circular holes; these are usually found on masks representing birds, 
beasts, and spirits, having some connection with making game more or 
less plentiful. I am inclined to think that the holes in the palms indi- 
cate that the being will not hold the game, but will let it pass through 
to the earth. 

Many of the masks from this region are very complicated, having 
numerous appendages of feathers and carved wood; these either rep- 
resent limbs or are symbolic. The masks are also painted to represent 
features or ideas connected with the mythology of the being. 

Mask festivals are usually held as a species of thanksgiving to the 
shades and powers of earth, air, and water for giving the hunters sue- 
cess. The inuas or shades of the powers and creatures of the earth 
are represented that they may be propitiated, thus insuring further 
success. Unfortunately, I failed to seeure the data by which the entire 
significance of customs and beliefs connected with masks can be solved 
satisfactorily. I trust, however, that the present notes, with the expla- 
nations and descriptions of the masks, may serve as a foundation for 
more successful study of these subjects in the future; the field is now 
open, but in a few years the customs of this people will be so modi- 
fied that it will be difficult to obtain reliable data. When the Eskimo 
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between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers become so sophisticated by con- 
tact with white men that mask festivals fall into disuse, it will be but 
a short time until all the wealth of mythological fancy connected with 
them will become a sealed book. 

Among the very large number of these objects obtained some of the 
more interesting have been chosen for description and illustration, giv- 
ing with each, so far as possible, its significance. Their wonderful vari- 
ety and complexity of ornamentation, which is symbolical throughout, 
evinces a lively fancy in the makers. 

Figure 2, plate xcv, shows a long, flat, pear-shape mask from Sabot- 
nisky on the lower Yukon, excavated behind and rather conyex in front; 
it measures 6 by 9 inches, and represents the features of a black bear. 
On one side, covering the area of the right eye and cheek, is a round, 
human face overhung by five tufts of human hair, which represents the 
inua of the bear. The main surface of this mask is painted white, 
bordered by red, the muzzle of the bear and border of the human face 
being of the same color; the remainder of the face is black. From the 
left corner of the mouth depends a small, red, wooden appendage repre- 
senting the lower half of the tongue, which is attached to the interior 
of the mouth by a small willow splint or peg so that it can move freely. 
About the sides and upper border of the mask are nine holes where 
large feathers were inserted upright. 

Another mask from the same locality, and very much like the pre- 
ceding, represents a red bear and has a human face on the right side, 
painted red; the ears are indicated by small, paddle-shape, flattened 
sticks lashed to split quills, which are fastened to the sides of the mask 
by wooden plugs. It is 54 inches broad by 8 inches long. 

The collection contains another mask of the same character repre- 
senting ared bear, but it is a little larger than either of those described. 
It is from Starikwikhpak, on the lower Yukon. 

The mask shown in figure 4, plate xcv, is from Cape Vancouver. It 
is an oval representation of a semihuman face, a little over 8 inches 
high by 53 wide, rounded in front and slightly excavated behind. This 
is a grotesque mask, portraying the features of a tunghdk. The right eye 
is prominent and rounded to the same size and shape as the mouth; the 
left eye is a crescentic opening about two inches long with the corners 
turned down and near the upper border of an oval, flattened area on 
the face. Just above the mouth on the inside is fastened, by means 
of a peg, a tuft of long reindeer hair, which extends down and out of 
the mouth and hangs over the chin; there are no nostrils. <A large 
feather tipped with small, downy plumes extends out from each side 
of the forehead, and another from the top. The border of this mask 
has a narrow, red band around the top and sides, ending opposite the 
mouth; the flattened space extending from the crescent-shape eye 
downward on the cheek is red, coarsely spotted with white; the remain- 
der of the face is white. 
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Figure 1, plate xcv, represents a small, flat, rounded mask, 53 by 43 
inenes, from Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon. It is shallowly exca- 
vated, and is pierced for the eyes and mouth; the right eye is hori- 
zontally oblong, the left is round. The mouth is represented by two 
flattened, oval openings, inclined toward the center, which is occupied 
by a rudely carved imitation of an owl’s beak, fastened on by means of 
a square pin fitted into an orifice in the mask. The sides of the face 
and forehead, with a line descending between the eyes to the beak, are 
green; an area about each eye and covering the cheeks is white, 
spotted with red. The beak is not painted, except the red along the 
grooves marking the gape; the lower sides of the face and the entire 
chin are black. Three quill feathers tipped with downy plumes are 
inserted in the forehead. This figure represents the inwa of the short- 
ear owl. 

Figure 3, plate xcv, from the tundra south of the Yukon mouth, is @ 
well-carved mask representing a human face, 74 inches long by 54 wide, 
oval in front and deeply concave behind. The features are well carved 
and smoothly rounded. About the border are set eight wooden pegs, 
with the ends split for holding a strip of deerskin with outstanding 
hair to represent the fur hood worn by the Eskimo in winter. Itis one 
of the most carefully modeled of any mask obtained, and is one of the 
few which represents a human face without distortion of some kind. 
The eyes and mouth are pierced, and a large globular labret is rep- 
resented at each corner of the mouth, fastened in place by a wooden 
pin. The entire face is painted Indian red, with the goatee, mustache, 
eyebrows, and upper eyelashes black. 

Extending over the forehead and down each side of the face is a long, 
black line with ray-like black markings projecting backward from it; 
on each side of the chin this black line ends in the head and fore-feet 
of the alligator-like animal known as palraiyuk. A disk-like pendant 
with two concentric circles and a spot in the center is drawn in black 
on the forehead, and is connected with the body of the palraiyuk, 
where it crosses the brow, by black cross-lines. 

Plate xcvia, from Cape Romanzof, is a very large mask, measuring 
12 by 22 inches and 6 inches in depth, carved from a single piece of 
wood, and is supposed to represent the sea parrot (Lunda cirrhaté). 
The open mouth of the bird covers over half the surface, and the 
points of the mandibles project free from the face. In the open mouth 
is represented the supposed features of the bird’s inua, The eyes 
are narrow and are set obliquely above two widely separated, round 
nostrils and a broad, semilunar mouth with the corners depressed. 
Around the border of the mouth of the bird, and thus bordering the 
inclosed face, are small wooden pegs half an inch in length to represent 
teeth. On the forehead of the mask, near the base and upper portion 
of the beak, are carved the eyes of the bird. Surrounding the outer 
border of the mask, and held out from it half to three-quarters of an 
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inch by wooden pegs, is a hoop of splints. The interior of the mask is 
roughly excavated, with a projecting lug on each side to prevent it 
from slipping sidewise on the face, while below another lug serves as 
a chin rest for the wearer. The genéral surface of the front of the mask 
is painted a dull blue, coarsely spotted with white; the eyes have white 
pupils and red irides; the beak of the bird is red, obliquely striped with 
white, and the sides of its mouth are painted red. The face of the inua 
is white, the interior of the nostrils red, each having feur black, ray-like 
lines drawn from its border about an inch upward on the side of the 
face. 

Plate xcyrb, from Cape Romanzof, south of the Yukon mouth, is a 
very large mask about 30 inches high by 10 inches wide. It is broadly 
oval below and tapers up into a long projection or neck above, which 
is formed of a separate piece fitted upon the body of the mask with 
three pegs, inserted from behind, attaching a projecting shoulder to 
the main part. On the extreme upper tip is a small figure of a human 
head. Surrounding the mask on all sides, and held at a short distance 
from it by lashings of willow root, is a hoop made of two thin, narrow 
splints. A series of split pegs around the border holds in position a 
narrow strip of reindeer skin, bearing long, upstanding hairs, which 
reaches up a little over half way on the neck or handle-like projection, 
and there its ends are inserted in the wood. 

The lower portion or body of the mask represents two faces. The 
lower, which is much the larger and oceupies at least two-thirds of the 
entire surface, is a grotesque semihuman face, having a huge, crescentic 
mouth with upturned corners. There are two large, round nostrils in a 
broad, spreading, rounded nose, and two crescentie eyes with upturned 
corners, over which hang the broad, heavy eyebrows, which project an 
inch and a half and sweep down with a crescentic curve over each eye, 
meeting at an angle on the base of the nose two inches above their 
lower border. The upper portion of the mask is occupied by the 
rounded face of some animal, apparently intended to represent a seal, 
which has a bulging brow and rounded, flat nose with nostrils deeply 
incised, and a wide, oval mouth, with four square teeth cut in relief on 
thelower jaw. The eyes arerounded and pierced, with a notch extend- 
ing downward at the inner corner. The chin of this face rests on the 
forehead of the huge lower one. The handle-like projection extends 
upward from the top of the last-described lead, and is over 12 inches 
high; it is flat behind, but rather oval on the sides, and has along its 
front a deep, rounded groove extending the entire length to the head 
at the top; along each side is a row of wooden pegs to represent teeth. 
The head capping this projection is about 24 inches high and 2 inches 
broad, representing ordinary human features; it is surrounded on the 
edges by a groove in which is a band of reindeer skin with the hair 
projecting like a halo. The large lower face is mainly white, the 
mouth is red; the line about the upper lip, representing a mustache, is 
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black, and the circle about each nostril is of the same color; the 
interior of the nostrils and the line following the outline of the eye- 
brows are bluish slate color. The animal face resting above this is also 
colored bluish slate, with the mouth paintedred. The front of the pro- 
jection above is white, the groove being red, as is also the entire face 
of the small head at the top; the hoop surrounding the border of the 
mask is also red. The meaning of this mask is unknown, but I would 
call attention to its general similarity to the composite masks and 
carvings made among the Tlinket of southern Alaska. 

The mask (number 35856) from Sabotnisky is 8$ by 6 inches, and rep- 
resents a grotesque human countenance. It is oval and deeply exca- 
vated behind. Upon the sides are curved ridges in relief to represent 
ears; the nose is a rounded, triangular piece fastened by two wooden 
pegs; the eyes and mouth are pierced through the mask, the latter 
being bordered by a row of reindeer teeth above and below. The face 
is painted bright red and bordered by a band of reindeer skin with 
long hair. It is one of the few masks procured that approaches closely 
to an ordinary human countenance. Its significance was not learned. 

Plate xcvyu shows a huge mask, cut from a slab of wood, nearly 2 
feet high by 13 inches across, convex on its front and squared in out- 
line, roughly excavated in the back with three projecting lugs for 
holding the mask in place against the chin and the sides of the face. 
It represents a gigantic face, with large, rounded blocks of wood for 
labrets just below the corners of the crescentic mouth. Above these 
and joining the crescentic mouth on each side projects a flat, paddle- 
like piece of wood representing a human hand and arm, the, former 
pierced by a large, round hole. Just back of these hands, and fast- 
ened up and down along the side of the mask but separated from it 
by about two inches, are two thin, flat strips of wood about two anda 
half inches wide, held in place by pegs in the sides of the mask and 
in the arms. These strips have feathers along their outer edges as 
ornaments, as has also the squared top of the mask. The mouth is 
very large, somewhat crescentic in shape, with the corners upturned 
and extending out along the arms, nearly to the wrists. The nose 
is large and rounded, with two large, round nostrils, and the eyes, 
like the nostrils, are pierced through the wood; the brow is very 
overhanging, and has a row of flat, oval, pointed wooden pegs along 
its edge to represent eyebrows. In the forelead is cut a square hole 
a little over two and a half inches in diameter. Below the upper lip 
there is a row of square, flat wooden pegs along its edge to indicate 
teeth, matching a similar set in the lower jaw; teeth, both upper and 
under, are also represented in the portion of the mouth extending along 
the arms. 3 

On the brow of the mask are the wooden images of five seals and 
two reindeer. The sides have a row of squared wooden pegs, repre- 
senting teeth, up and down along its length above the arms, and another 
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set along the bordering flat strip of wood parallel to the side of the 
mask, thus representing a vertical mouth on each side of the face. The 
images of the seals, reindeer, labrets, and arms, as well as the teeth and 
eyebrows, are fastened to the main body of the mask by wooden pegs 
inserted in holes. The inside of the mouths, on the sides of the head 
as well as that in the usual place, are painted red, as are also the insides 
of the hands; the chin is bluish; the labrets are white, with black 
spots; the arms are blue below and white above, with a black line 
drawn along the upper border of the mouth, joining the mustache line 
of the upper lip on the body of the mask. Overeach nostril is a curved 
black line to represent a depression; there is also a broad black band 
across the region of the eyes from side to side,and a border of red 
extends along the brow above the pegs, indicating the eyebrows. This 
image represents the tunghdk or being that controls the supply of game. 
It is usually represented as living in the moon. The shamans commonly 
make a pretense of going to him with offerings in order to bring game 
into their district when the hunters have been unsuccessful for some time. 

Masks of this character are too heavy to be worn upon the face with- 
out additional support, so they are ordinarily suspended from the roof 
of the kashim by strong cords. The wearer stands behind with the 
mask bound about his head, and wags it from side to side during the 
dance so as to produce the ordinary motion. I was told that in all the 
great mask festivals several of these huge objects were usually thus 
suspended from the roof. 

From the lower Kuskokwim there is a cireular mask, 15 inches in 
diameter, in the form of a round board with a human face in relief on its 
center in front, and excavated in the back. A hoop of splints surrounds 
the border of this mask, joined to it below and held out from the sides 
elsewhere to a distance of from one to two inches by lashings. AIl 
around the sides and top of the border are set the white, secondary quill- 
feathers of swans or gulls. Above the forehead on each side is a rudely 
carved head of a fish, and below on each side of the cheeks is the head 
of a seal, all of which are set into the mask by pegs in their bases and 
project forward at right angles to the plane of face. Between these 
heads and on the border of the board opposite the sides of the face are 
attached by pegs curious flat representations of thumbless hands with 
holes in the palms. The mouth is large, wide, rounded at the corners, 
and set around with the teeth of some mammal. The nostrils are large 
and rounded; the eyes are oval and set in obliquely with their near cor 
ners highest. The mouth, nostrils, and eyes are pierced through the 
wood. The upper portion of this mask is made from a separate piece, 
which is neatly fitted to the main part and held in place by rawhide 
lashings. The main color of the front of the mask is white; a band of 
black encircles the surface an inch or more outside the border of the 
face. The borders of the face in relief are painted a dull green; the 
inside of the mouth is red, and a heavy mustache and the depression 
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over each nostril are black. The remainder of the face is white; the 
hands are red, as are also the two seal-heads; the fish-heads are green. 
This mask represents the face of a tunghdk. 

A mask bearing original number 1445, from the country south of the 
’ Yukon mouth, represents a human figure with outstretched arms and 
legs, having a human face in relief on the front of the body. The head, 
arms, and legs of this figure are attached to the central part of the 
mask with wooden pins. A hoop fastened to the inside of the arms near 
the elbows and to the legs at the knees holds the limbs in their out- 
stretched position. On each side of the face on the front of the body 
is a thumbless hand cut from a flattened piece of wood. These are 
attached to the mask with flexible pegs of wood. This mask, from the 
lower part of the body to the top of head, is 14 inches high and nearly 
7 inches broad on the kody. Its posterior surface is roughly concave, 
with a projecting ledge of wood near the lower border of excava- 
tion, to enable the wearer to seize it with his teeth for the purpose of 
holding the mask more firmly in position. Around the bedy of the 
mask are inserted downy, white swan’s feathers; the outstretched 
hands of the figure are thumbless, as are the hands on nearly all the 
masks collected in that region. The holes in the palms, which are 
usually made large and conspicuous, are indicated in this case by small, 
round punctures about one-tenth of an inch in diameter. The main 
color of the front of the mask, including the arms, legs, and the hoop, 
is white. The ears on the head of the figure are represented by small, 
flat wooden pegs painted red; the mouth is also red. The eyebrows, 
excavations for the eyes, mustache, and beard are indicated in black 
paint, the eyebrows and mustache being represented by dots. The 
arms, between the shoulders and elbows, are surrounded by a black 
band with a white spot in the middle, and the forearms and the hands 
to the fingers are red; the ends of the fingers are not painted. 

The second pair of hands, mentioned as being on either side of the 
face in front of the body, are painted like the arms. There is a black 
band around the thigh with a white spot in the center, and the lower 
legs and the feet are red, with a white spot on the inside of the calf, 
which corresponds to a similar spot on the inside of each wrist. The 
border around the face carved on the front of the body is red, with white 
dots at regular intervals about the circle. The face itself is white, with 
eyebrows, snow-goggles, nostrils, a line over each nostril, mustache, 
and beard represented in biack; the lips are painted red. The eyes and 
the mouth are pierced through. The exact significance of this mask 
was not learned, but the face on the front of the body undoubtedly 
represents the supposed features of the inaa of the being represented 
by the main figure. 

A mask from the lower Kuskokwim (number 64234), 10 by 64 inches, 
is oval and deeply excavated, with a convex front imitating a hair seal 
pierced by four almond-shape openings representing eyes and nostrils. 
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Just below these the chin is cut away and the carved, wooden head is 
attached by sinew cords, so that it may be moved up and down, and~ 
is controlled by a sinew cord passing through a hole from the rear of 
the mask to its attachment on the throat. The flippers, both before 
and behind, are represented by small, paddle-shape wooden attach- 
ments fastened to the body with small strips of whalebone. Upon 
each side of the eyes and nostrils, which are pierced through the face 
of the mask, are fastened small, wing-like doors, as if to close and 
cover the face, but they are tied so as to remain permanently open. 
On each of these doors is painted in black the image of a white whale, 
and a black line is drawn through the eyes on the face. <A stout 
splint hoop is attached at the shoulders on either side by wooden 
splints, and surrounds the entire border of the mask, except in front. 
The face and the interior of the doors are white, with the exception 
of the black figures mentioned; also all of the seal’s head, except 
the crown and nape, which, with the back of the figure forming the 
front of the mask, are painted slate color with white spots. This figure 
is intended to represent a seal, the concealed face on its back being 
the inua. 

Figure 1, plate XcCvitl, is a long, slender mask representing the head, 
neck, and beak of a sand-hill crane (Grus canadensis). It is 30 inches 
long, with the head and beak about 24 inches in length, and is rudely 
carved, having the top of the bird’s head excavated for a small lamp, 
with a hole in front on each side, representing the eyes for the light 
to shine through. On the beak are a few wooden pegs to indicate 
teeth, and the slender neck extends down to the breast of the bird 
where the wood takes a roughly oval form on which is a rudely shaped 
human face, with the chin narrow and long drawn down. This face is 
about 54 inches broad and slightly and roughly excavated behind. ‘ The 
interior of the bird’s mouth and the area around the eyes and ears, the 
sides Of the neck, as well as the space about the eyes, nostrils, and interior 
of the mouth of the human face at the lower portion are painted red. 
This mask was said to represent the inwa of the crane. The maker was 
a shaman, who claimed that once, when he was alone upon the tundra, 
he saw a sand-hill crane standing at a distance looking at him; as he 
approached, the feathers on the bird’s breast parted, revealing the face 
of the bird’s inwa, as Shown in the carving. 

Figure 2, plate xcv1il, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a long, narrow, 
flattened mask, 114 by 44 inches, representing an extremely elongated 
human countenance with the face divided across the middle, just above 
the lower point of the nose, and hinged together with rawhide cord so 
as to move upon itself. The eyes and the mouth are crescentic with 
down-turned corners; the nose is long and slender with two rounded 
nostrils pierced through the wood and having a dumbbell-shape pend- 
ant on the nose ring. On the middle of the lower lip is a peculiarly 
shaped labret made of a carved wooden flap, indicating, from the style 
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of wearing this ornament, that the face represented is that of a woman. 
The upper half of the countenance is painted white and the lower half 
bluish slate color. Surrounding the upper half, at intervals of about 
two inches, are inserted white swan feathers. The posterior surface is 
rudely excavated. The meaning of this mask is not known. 

Figure 3, plate xcviu, from Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon, is a 
grotesque human face with the forehead drawn out to the rear as a 
long, skillet-like handle. This mask is about 20 inches in length, of 
which the handle or projection back of the forehead represents three- 
fourths. The inner side is shallowly excavated. The nose is very 
short and rudely carved, and is placed so far up between the eyes as 
to leave a very broad, flattened space for the upper lip and cheeks. 

Below this is a broad, crescent-shape mouth with corners upturned, 
and long, widely spaced teeth, represented by wooden pegs. Com- 
mencing just at the base. of the nose, above the eyes, and extending 
back along the top of the extension to its extreme posterior end is a 
deep groove representing a mouth bordered by widely spaced wooden 
pegs for teeth. Along each side of this are set two feathers. The 
entire front and upper surface of this mask is painted red, with the 
face between the mouth and the eyes splashed with blood. This repre- 
sents some mythical being, but its exact signification was not learned. 

Figure 3, plate xcrx, from Paimut, on the lower Yukon, is 84 by 74 
inches. This is a thin, flattened, rounded mask representing a gro- 
tesque semihuman countenance. It has one round eye in the forehead, 
one in the proper place on the left side, and another in the center of the 
right cheek. Still another eye, of crescentic shape, is situated just 
above the round one on the right side. The nose is narrow at the top, 
curving down to the right and ending in a broad point. The mouth is 
wide, slit-like, and pierced in two parts, the narrow, slit-like part on 
the left being separated from the round, eyehole-like opening on the 
right corner by a narrow, closed space. Surrounding the entire border 
of the mouth are wooden pegs to represent teeth. The eyebrow above 
the crescentic eye and a band around the border of the mask, as well 
as the mouth and the chin, are red. The forehead and the top of the 
nose are dull green, and the remainder of the face is white. When in 
use the mask had quill feathers inserted around the edge. This rep- 
resents the countenance of a tunghdk and is from the extreme upper 
border of the Eskimo territory along the Yukon. 

Figure 2, plate xc1x, from Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon, is a thin, 
flattened mask, with the posterior side slightly excavated, represent- 
ing a rude, semihuman face. In the center of the face is a rounded 
hole for the mouth, with two narrow, slit-like eyeholes above. Sur- 
rounding the mouth, between it and the border of the mask, are four 
broad, concentric grooves. The.interior of the mouth anda line around 
the border of the mask are red, the rest is painted white. This mask 
also represents the features of a tunghdk. 
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Figure 4, plate xcrx, from Sabotnisky, is $4 inches long by 64 inches 
wide. Itis a flattened, rounded mask, slightly excavated behind, with 
a fantastic human fgce on the front. The nose is very short, leaving 
the upper lips and cheek in one broad plane; the mouth is wide and 
crescentic, with upturned corners. Surrounding the forehead from the 
ears on either side is a band of deerskin with the hair upstanding. 
Upon either cheek and trom the middle of the forehead extend short 
pieces of whalebone, having attached to their outer ends slender, 
wooden, pencil-like appendages about five inches long, which move 
with the motions of the dancer. Strung along the forehead above the 
brows are small strips of parchment which are held in place by pegs 
inserted in the wood and hang down over the eyes. The entire face 
is painted green and spotted coarsely with dull brown pigment; the 
sticks on the ends of the whalebone are red, Like preceding masks 
this represents the face of a tunghak. 

Figure 1, plate xcrx, is a thin, flattened mask, measuring 8 by 54 
inches, somewhat quadrate but rounded at the corners. The mouth is 
crescentic, with the corners turned down, and two round eyeholes 
pierce the front. Just above the mouth is set a carved attachment 
representing the top of the head and upper mandible of a bird. A 
wooden peg inserted below the mouth indicates the lower mandible. 
Upon each side of the face is attached a long, narrow, flat strip, evi- 
dently intended to indicate the doors, which open and close on similar 
masks made in this district. Two crescentic incisions curving over the 
eyes represent eyebrows and are colored red. Surrounding the borders 
of the mask on each side and above are inserted feathers of the horned 
owl. The main color of the face, as weli as the inside of the flaps upon 
each side is white. The bird’s eyes and beak are black, as are also a 
line across the eyebrows and cheeks, as well as the figures of the seal, 
walrus, killer whale, reindeer, wolf, and beaver, which are drawn upon 
the surface of the flaps on each side. This face represents the inua of 
some species of waterfowl, the name of which I did not learn; but from 
the drawings of the various game animals upon the flaps attached to 
the sides, I judge that it was used in festivals connected with obtaining 
success in the hunt, which I learned to be the case with similar masks 
in that region. : 

Figure 4, plate o, is a rudely carved figure of the sea parrot (Mormon 
arctica), 74 inches long by 44 wide. This represents the upper half of 
the bird’s body as it would appear when swimming on the water. The 
head and neck are made of a separate piece joined to the body by a 
round pin. In the upturned beak is the wooden figure of a walrus, the 
neck of which is made of cloth so as to form a loose joint and permit the 
head to flap about as the wearer of the mask dances. The mask is 
surrounded by two successive hoops of splints held in place by being 
lashed to pegs fastened in holes about the edges. Just in front of these 
pegs.is attached a narrow strip of reindeer skin from which long hairs 
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project all around like a halo. This is held in position by being inserted 
in the split ends of pegs placed around the border of the mask. 

To the outer hoop surrounding the mask, one on each side and one 
on the top, are attached three long quill feathers having the vanes 
removed on one side and with a tuft of downy feathers tied to their 
ends. The bird’s wings are represented by small, flat, somewhat paddle- 
shape pieces, which are fastened to the shoulders of the image with flexi- 
ble pieces of root inserted in holes, enabling the wings to play as the 
wearer moved. Just back of these, one on each side, are rudely cut 
representations of a pair of thumbless hands with the fingers free and 
the palms pierced by a large, round hole. Back of these hands are 
two paddle-shape attachments of wood, representing the bird’s feet, 
also fastened to the body with flexible pieces of root. At the posterior 
end three long, slender, paddle-shape strips are fastened in the same 
manner to represent the bird’s tail. 

In the middle of the bird’s back, occupying about one-half the space, 
is a well-carved semihuman face, supposed to represent the inwa of the 
bird. This face has the eyes pierced through the mask; the mouth is 
represented as open, with the teeth thrown in relief by incised cross 
lines. The walrus, bird’s beak and feet, the pierced hands on the sides 
with the exception of the tips of the fingers, the hoops encircling the 
mask, and the border of the face on the bird’s back, are painted red, as 
well as the outlines of the mouth and the teeth. The bird’s wings, neck, 
back, and tail-feathers are dull blue. «The bird’s face and the pupil of 
the eye are white and the iris black. the face on the bird’s back is 
white with black dots to represent the mustache, beard, and eyebrows. 
The depression just above the nostrils is indicated in black, as is also a 
representation of snow-goggles drawn across the eyes. 

Figure 2, plate c, from Cape Romanzof, south of the mouth of the 
Yukon, is a mask 9 by 54 inches, representing a guillemot swimming 
on the surface of the water. The head and neck are carved from a 
separate piece, which is fastened to the body by a peg. The wings are 
indicated by thin, flipper-like pieces of wood attached by flexible pieces 
of root, and at one time the tail was represented by similar appendages 
which have been broken off and lost. On the back of this figure is 
carved in relief a curious, hastate-shape countenance, with the sharp 
point near the base of the bird’s neck. Near the center of the base of 
this hastate-shape area on the bird’s rump a single round hole pierces 
the wood and represents an eye. Below this are placed two obliquely- 
set, oval nostrils and a crescent-shape mouth with the corners upturned. 

The upper part of the head, neck, and body of the bird are painted 
dull blue, with large white spots. The lower part of the neck and 
breast, with the surface of the flippers and the face on the back, are 
white. The white face is thinly spotted with black on the sides and 
lower portion and a single black spot is on the middle of the wing. 
The interior of the nostrils is dull blue, and a broadly crescentic, white 
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area surrounding the eye is bordered by a narrow black line. The face 
on the back of the bird represents its inua. 

Figure 1, plate c, from lower Kuskokwim river, is 114 inches long by 
5 inches wide, and represents a human figure with outspread arms and 
legs. The head, arms, and legs are set in by squared pegs at their 
inner portion, which are inserted into holes in the body of the mask. 
The front of the body of this mask has a grotesque, semihuman face 
in low relief, shut in by little doors which, hinged upon either side, 
are made to open outward, and are controlled by sinew cords. This 
figure is similar in general character, except the doors, to a mask 
described from the lower Yukon (number 1445). The inside of the head * 
is deeply excavated and the back of the body is shallowly concave. 
Along the inside of the hands and arms, as well as of the legs to the 
feet, extend grooves painted red, bordered with black, and set with 
pegs to represent teeth. This indicates that the being represented was 
supposed to be provided with mouths all along these portions of its fig- 
ure. The head has two round eyes and a crescentic mouth with points 
upturned, but no features in relief. The face on the front of the body 
has the eyeholes, broadly spaced nostrils, and flattened oval, nearly 
horizontal mouth pierced through the mask; the mouth is provided 
with squared, peg-like projections to indicate teeth. The entire mask, 
when the doors are closed in front, with the exception of the mouth 
area along the arms and legs, is white. 

The inner surfaces of the doors, as well as the concealed face, are 
white with the exception of the outlined spectacle-like figure covering 
the eyes, a line indicating the mustache, and the figures of two rein- 
deer upon the inner side of one of the doors and the figures of two 
seals upon the inner side of the other door, which are black. <A nar- 
row strip of deerskin with upstanding hair surrounds the head. Upen 
each shoulder, as well as along the sides, are inserted white feathers. 
The exact meaning of this figure is not known, but the doors conceal- 
ing the face on the front of the body indicate that the concealed features 
are supposed to represent the inner countenance or inua of the being. 
Other masks of this character were seen in the region between Kusko- 
kwim and Yukon rivers, as well as on the lower Kuskokwim, and in one 
or more instances I saw masks having an outer or movable portion 
representing the muzzle of some animal which could be removed at a 
certain time in the festival by a single motion of the hand. These 
were used to represent the metamorphosis from the ordinary form of 
the being indicated to that of its inua. 

Figure 3, plate c, from Pastolik, at the northern border of the Yukon 
mouth, is a rather flat, pear-shape mask, 12? inches long by 54 inches 
broad. It is made with a grotesque, semihuman face on the rounded 
larger end and tapers back to an obtuse point at thetop. On the left side 
of the face are two rudely carved representations of human legs fastened 
to the mask by quills. One of these is inserted near the corner of the 
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mouth and the other just above the top of the face. On the opposite 
side are two slightly curved pieces of wood of the same size as the legs 
and fastened to the mask in a similar manner. Each of these pieces 
has five small, cylindrical sticks an inch and a half long fastened along 
its lower border by sinew cords. Above these, on the sides of the 
tapering summit of the mask, are two quills with downy feathers at 
their tips, and the extreme summit has inserted in it a white swan 
feather. The face of this mask is very grotesque, one eye being round 
and nearly in the middle of the upper portion, to the left of which is a 
crescentic eye over two inches in length, the points of the crescent 
being toward the center of the face. Between these eyes the ridge of 
the nose is represented as having a curve similar to the outer border 
of the crescentic eye, and the nostrils are placed vertically one above 
the other. The mouth is crescent-shape and twisted around under the 
large round eye, and in its left corner is a round opening. The teeth 
are represented by squared, wooden pegs, and the mouth and eyes are 
pierced through the mask. The face is white, splashed about the mouth 
with some dark liquid, apparently blood. The two legs, as well as the 
opposite attachments, are red, as is also a narrow border and the lon g, 
pointed extension above the face. The cylindrical pendants are white, 
and the projection above the face is painted black, with large white 
spots. This mask represents the features of a tunghdk. 

Figure 1, plate cr, from south of the lower Yukon, is 12 by 6 inches, 
and represents a salmon. It is a flat, oval mask, having the head 
carved from a separate piece and fitted to the front end by a wooden 
peg. At the other end the tail is represented by two loose pieces on 
each side, fastened to the mask by pegs. -Beneath the throat of the 
salmon is the wooden effigy of a hair seal, represented as swimming 
crosswise to the course of the salmon, and fastened in position by a 
peg. On the back, in front of the tail, is a small model of a kaiak, 
held upright and crosswise to the length of the fish by a small splint; 
at one time the kaiak evidently bore the image of a man seated in the 
manhole. 

On each side of the salmon’s body are broad, thin, paddle-shape 
pieces of wood, fastened with pegs, to represent the pectoral fins. 
Just behind these, and near the tail, on each side, is the flat, wooden 
image of a smail salmon, the mouth, eyes, and gill openings of which 
are represented by incised lines. Just below the junction of the sal- 
mon’s neck with the body are incised lines which represent a large 
mouth with teeth; in the rear of this, on each side, is a large eye cut 
in relief. The entire back of the fish is occupied by a semihuman face, 
having aremarkable V-shape mouth, with the corners turned up and the 
teeth cut in relief; two oval nostrils and the eyes are pierced through 
the wood. The outline of the mouth and the gill openings of the sal- 
mon’s head, also of the mouth below the salmon’s neck and the outlines 
of the mouth and teeth in the face on the back, are red; and a band 
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extending from the neck of the salmon around on each side to the end 
of the tail, as well as the band along the sides of the small fish repre- 
sented on either side of the salmon, are of the same color. The pupil 
of the salmon’s eye, the outline of the teeth in the large mouth below 
the neck and outline of the eye just behind this, the spectacle-shape 
area covering the eyes of the face, the interior of the nostrils, and the 
line indicating the mustache, as well as a line surrounding the raised 
border of the face, are black. The remainder of the outer side of the 
mask, including the seal model and kaiak, are white; the seams on the 
kaiak, however,-are indicated by black lines. About the border of this 
mask are set white quill-feathers of some gull. The interior is exca- 
vated. The face on the back represents the inwa of the fish. 

Figure 2, plate ct, from lower Kuskokwim river, represents the hair 
seal (Phoca barbata), This mask is carved as a flattened image of the 
common hair seal. It is about 11 inches long by 6 inches in width, and 
has four large, flipper-shape, wooden attachments to represent the four 
limbs. These are carved on their borders to represent the toes of the 
animal, and the eyes, nose, and mouth are well represented on the 
rounded head. On the seal’s back the greater portion of the surface is 
occupied by a circular face like that of a man, having below the eyes 
two pear-shape nostrils and a crescentic mouth, with upturned corners, 
which has a double row of square-cut teeth. The upper surface of 
this mask is painted white, and the membrane between the toes and 
the hind-flippers are black. Across the eyes of the human face is 
marked in black the outline of a pair of snow-goggles. The interior 
of this mask has a shallow excavation, and the border is surrounded by 
a groove in which is fastened a strip of skin from the neck of a rein- 
deer, with the long hairs standing out all around likea halo. The face 
on the back of this mask is supposed to represent the features of the 
seal’s inua. 

Figure 3, plate ci, from the lower Kuskokwim, measures 74 by 5 
inches. It is an oval, flattened mask of thin material, having carved 
in slight relief a grotesque human countenance with a Chinese like 
physiognomy. The almond-shape eyes are set obliquely and the 
broad, flattened nose with oval nostrils and huge crescentic mouth with 
upturned corners are curiously like an exaggerated Chinese face. The 
eyes are indicated by a sunken area on the surface of the wood, in which 
are pierced the large, round pupils. Teeth are indicated by square- 
cut, peg-like projections. A band of deerskin with long, projecting 
hair is set in'a groove around the border. A broad, black line is drawn 
across the eyes, and the upper lip and chin are painted red, the teeth 
and rest of face being white, including the interior of the eyes. The 
signification of this mask is unknown. 

Figure 2, plate c1r, shows a mask, from Sabotnisky, measuring 84 by 
64 inches. Itis a rudely oval representation of a death’s-head and is 
made by using fire to char the wood into the proper shape. The eyes — 
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are large, irregularly rounded, and pierced through. On each side of 
the chin are represented two huge labrets, and a roughly fashioned 
nose and high cheekbones are also indicated. In the rear the mask is 
slightly excavated, with a ledge to enable the wearer to grasp it with 
his teeth. 

Figure 4, plate crt, from the lower Kuskokwim, measures 63 by 7inches. 
It is a quadrangular mask, with rounded corners, and is made of a thin, 
rather flattened piece of wood. It has a broad mouth extending clear 
across, with the lower jaw carved in a separate piece and hinged near 
the ends with sinew, so that it can be moved up and down, At the cor- 
ners of the lower jaw are represented, by squared wooden appendages 
with small, wooden strips, labret pendants of peculiar style, attached to 
the chin with whalebone. The mouth above and below is bordered with 
wooden pegs to represent teeth. Two suboval nostrils, near the middle 
of the face, and eyes of the same size and shape are pierced through 
the mask. The pupils are represented by small wooden pegs, carved 
narrow at the ends and rounded in the middle, set in so that their 
broad, rounded portion is in the middle of the eye opening. Just above 
the eye, on each side, and set in by a squared wooden peg, is a some- 
what pointed, flattened, or paddle-shape piece of wood representing an 
ear. Fastened to each side of the face by splints, just above the cor- 
ners of the mouth, are the ends of two hoops which extend out and 
around the upper side of the countenance and are held in position 
by the wrappings of splint; to the outer of these hoops are attached 
three long feathers with downy plumes at their tips. Fastened imme- 
diately about the face of the mask, and held in position by the split 
ends of pegs set around the border, is a strip of deerskin with long, 
upstanding hairs, forming a halo-like fringe. This mask represents 
the inua of a Canada lynx. The ear tips are painted black behind, and 
are white near their bases to represent the markings on the ears of 
the lynx. The entire face is white, with rounded, bluish spots and a 
series of brownish blotches along the borders of the mouth, above and 
below, and a black line is drawn from eye to eye. 

Figure 1, plate ci, shows a mask, from south of the Yukon mouth, 
measuring 6 inches high by 44 wide. It is thin and rather flat, being 
only slightly excavated behind, square on top and along the sides, 
becoming rounded on the lower portion. It represents semihuman 
features with bird-like mandibles projecting from above and below the 
mouth, which is broad with the corners upturned, and extends on each 
side to the extreme borders of the mask. The center of the mouth is 
pierced through; a round block projects outward between the mandi- 
bles and has attached to its outer end by a rag the rudely carved 
effigy of a walrus head with projecting tusks. The eyes and nostrils 
are pierced through the mask. Above the eyes, upon each side, are 
the head and shoulders of a wolf in relief. The remainder of the 
wolf’s body and all its limbs are carved free on a block extending 
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outward horizontally and attached to the side of the mask by wooden 
pegs so as to be continuous with the part on the mask. These wolves 
are represented as walking toward the center, their heads close to- 
gether and tails outstretched in opposite directions. Surrounding the 
masks at a short distance is a small wooden hoop, in which is inserted 
three feathers tipped with downy plumes, one on each side and one 
on top. The forehead, a ring around each eye, a line over the nostrils, 
the mustache, and the chin, with the entire figure of the wolf on the 
left side, are black, spotted sparsely with white. The other wolf is 
white, with the end of its tail and feet black, as are its eyes and 
nostrils. The inside of the wolves’ mouths, the mouth of the mask, 
including the inside of the mandibles and the figure of the walrus, ex- 
cepting the tusks, are red. The signification of this mask is unknown, 
but I believe that the black and white wolves bear a symbolic reference 
to day and night. 

Figure 5, plate ci, from lower Kuskokwim river, is 73 by 44 
inches. It is a rudely carved, rather flattened maskette, thin on one 
side and thicker on the other, with a nearly straight outline along 
one side and rounded on the other three sides. Facing the straight 
side of the mask the surface is excavated, leaving a raised edge or rim 
near the other border, and in the depression thus formed is a rounded, 
saucer-like excavation about two inches in diameter in which are pierced 
two holes tor eyes and acrescentic mouth. Surrounding the borders of 
this maskette are two hoops of splint held in position by willow bark 
lashings. The space occupied by the small face is painted a slaty bluish 
color, and a band of the same color is drawn along the ridge toward the 
outer border on the main portion of the maskette; the remainder is 
white. This maskette represents a half moon and is connected with 
religious ceremonials held during the winter in that region, but I failed 
to learn its exact significance. 

Figure 4, plate ci, from lower Kuskokwim river, is 53 by 34 
inches. Itis a small, flattened, rudely shaped maskette, representing a 
grotesque semihuman countenance with two rounded eyes and an oval 
mouth piercing the front. The nostrils are indicated by two squared 
depressions. In the mouth three wooden pegs, two above and one 
below, indicate teeth. The borders of this object are set with small, 
white feathers and a rawhide cord is attached to its upper edge for 
the purpose of sustaining it. It is somewhat pear-shape above, con- 
tracting on the sides at a point between the nostrils and the mouth 
and then expanding to form the rounded chin. Its significance is not 
known. 

Figure 6, plate crt, is amaskette from the lower Kuskokwim, measur- 
ing 5by 12inches. Itis arudely quadrangular, flattened piece of wood, 
having roughly oval eyes and a crescentic mouth, pierced through. 
Upon each side of the face are inserted two paddle-shape, slightly curved 
sticks, expanded toward the ends. From the base of the nose a groove 
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extends along the surface to the upper end. The chin and a space 
above the eyes are dark slate in color, spotted with white; the re- 
mainder is white. The purpose of this maskette is for use in reiigious 
observances, but the exact ceremonies in which it figured were not 
learned. 

Figure 2, plate cru, is a maskette from lower Kuskokwim river. It 
measures 64 by 23 inches, and is a very rudely made specimen, repre- 
senting semihuman features on a long, thin, quadrangular block of 
wood. The back portion is very slightly concave; the front has a ridge 
running down the middle, from which a bevel extends to the outer 
border on the right side. On the left side the surface of the mask is 
scooped out parallel to this ridge to a depth of half an inch, so that 
the ridge rises abruptly from the nearly plane surface on that side. By 
means of a hinge of bark a long, thin, leaf-like tablet is attached to the 
left side of the face. This little tablet closes like a door upon the face, 
covering it completely to the median ridge on that side. The beveled 
right side of the face has a erescentic eye with the corners pointing 
downward, and an ovate hole through the little door on the other side 
of the face serves as an eye for that side when it is closed. 

The mouth is rudely and irregularly cut near the lower edge of the 
maskette, having its left corner drawn up and expanded. A notch in 
the lower end of the door upon that side serves, when it is closed, as a 
portion of the mouth. The median ridge described serves as the nose. 
Upon each side thin, flat strips of wood, somewhat quadrate in shape 
with a rounded projection at their lower end, are attached by fibrous 
bark and represent earrings. From the middle of the chin is hung, in 
the same manner by a peg and a small strip of bark, another similarly * 
shaped, flat strip of wood, with the rounded projection on the lower end 
but with a squared slit extending up and down its middle. This repre- 
sents a curious form of labret and, from its position, indicates that the 
face is intended for that of a woman. The general surface of the 
maskette, including the fronts of the earrings, the labret, and both sides 
of the small, leaf-like door are painted white. The nostril on the right 
side is outlined in black. The earrings and labret have their outer 
surfaces crossed with black lines, and the rounded lower end is black. 
The inner side of the little door has painted upon it, in black, the out- 
line of an umiak with the sail up and a solitary human figure in the 
stern with the arms upraised. The portion of the maskette covered by 
this leaflet has rudely drawn upon it, in black, four semihuman faces 
representing mythical beings. Three feathers of the horned owl are 
stuck along the upper edge. The meaning of this object is unknown. 

Figure 3, plate crt, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a thin disk, 34 inches 
in diameter, with the back concavely excavated and the front having a 
raised ridge slightly within the border, inside of which is a circular face 
with a distorted semihuman appearance. From the rim mentioned it is 
beveled both outwardly and inwardly, the inner beveled portion border- 
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ing the face. The right eye is indicated by a crescentic hole, with the 
corners downward; the left eye is marked by an inserted wooden plug 
projecting about one-fourth of an inch. An almond:shape nostril is the 
only one represented. The nose, in dim relief, is twisted toward the 
right; the mouth is large and rounded on the right corner, thence 
extending across and up on the left side, ending in a sharp angle near 
the eye peg. In a groove around the border is a strip of reindeer skin 
with upstanding hair. On each side and at jthe top are inserted three 
quills tipped with downy plumes. Distorted countenances of this kind 
, are made to represent the supposed features of a number of supernatural 
beings known as tunghdt. 

Figure 1, plate cri, is a maskoid from Razbinsky. It is a roughly 
rounded block, 2? by 3 inches, having at its lower side a projection with 
a hole for the insertion of one finger. Upon one side is carved a rep- 
resentation of a bird’s head; on the other a human countenance is 
shown. A groove extends around the side of this block at the junction 
of the two images, in which several feathers are set. — 

The representation of the entire head of any bird or animal on finger 
masks is uncommon, this instance being one of the few that came to my 
notice. The human face is painted red, as are the eyes and mouth 
of the bird; the bird’s face on each side and the line on the top of head 
are white. The sides of the head and the line extending forward along 
the ridge of the nose or beak are of slate color. This is used as a 
finger mask by women in ceremonial dances; the exact meaning is 
unknown. 

From Razbinsky, on the lower Yukon, is a very large and rather 
roughly made finger mask (number 1620), representing on one side a 
human face and deeply excavated on the other. It is the largest finger 
mask that was seen; it measures 43 by 7 inches. 

Figure 2, plate CIv, is a finger mask from Big lake. It is a square, 
thin block, with a broad, rounded extension projecting from its lower 
edge through which are pierced two finger holes. The rear is exca- 
vated smoothly. The front has a distorted semihuman face, in slight 
relief, surrounded by a circular greove; the right eye is almond-shape 
and is inclined toward the nose. On the left side is a crescentic eye 
with the corners turned down. The mouth is a flattened oval with the 
right-hand corner drawn outward and up; the nose is twisted to the 
left. From the border of the cireular countenance to each corner of 
the block is drawn a black line, and the crescentic eye is surrounded by 
a black area; the remainder of the face is painted white. Around the 
border are inserted six long tufts of reindeer hair and six tail-feathers 
of the old-squaw duck, with tips of plumes. It is used by women in 
ceremonial dances; otherwise its significance is unknown. 

Figures 5 and 4, plate Clv, show two finger masks from Konigunu- 
gumut. Each is made from a discoidal, flattened block 2? inches thick, 
connected by a small neck with a broad wooden attachment, which is 
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pierced by a doubly rounded hole for the insertion of two fingers. Itis 
surrounded by a groove in which is set a strip of deerskin with the long 
hair upstanding and with a quill tipped with downy feathers extending 
out over each side and up from the top. On one side of figure + is a 
grotesque semihuman face, with the mouth commencing as a down- 
turned corner on the right side, thence extending over and down on 
the other side, then sweeping up around the left border of the face and 
forehead. The eye upon the left side is absent; upon the right side is 
a crescentie eye with corners down-turned, and the nose is curved 
around toward the right. In the other example (figure 3) the block 
is surrounded near its border by a ridge from which a narrow bevel 
extends outward to the edge and another one inward to the border of 
a face in relief which occupies the middle. This face has no nose, but 
has the two crescentic eyes inclined downward toward the center and 
a crescentic mouth with down-turned corners cut into the block. This 
is used in ceremonial dances, as are other objects of this kind. The 
distorted countenance of the mask shown in figure 4 represents the 
supposed features of a tunghik. 

Figure 1, plate crv, from Norton sound, is a rounded, flattened disk, 
5 inches long by 23 broad, with the center removed, forming a ring and 
connected below by a short neck to an enlarged ring-like appendage 
for the insertion of two fingers. The hole through the center is nearly 
an inch and a half in diameter and is crossed by two small strips of 
wood. On each face of the disk, or ring, just inside the border, is a 
shallow groove. Along another groove, around the outer edge of the 
ring, are inserted five long, downy feathers. This specimen was col- 
lected by Mr L. M. Turner, who states that it was intended to represent 
a star, the feathers indicating the twinkling of the light. This finger 
mask was used by women in certain ceremonial dances. 

Figure 1, plate cv, from Big lake, between Yukon and Kuskokwim 
rivers, is a ring 44 inches in diameter inclosing a second ring a little 
over 24 inches in diameter, which is attached to the outer one by two 
projections on opposite sides. On the lower side is a rounded projec- 
tion about an inch in length and two inches broad, through which 
are pierced holes for the insertion of two fingers. Each one of the 
wooden rings is grooved entirely around the middle, and the outer one 
is beveled on the inner half toward the center, while the inner oue is 
beveled both ways from the middle. The outer ring has its border 
white, and is black, with white spots, on the beveled inner half. The 
inner ring has its outer portion white, with black spots, the inner por- 
tion being red, with white spots. Surrounding the border is a strip of 
deerskin with upstanding hair, and five tail-feathers of the old-squaw 
duck tipped with downy plumes. This mask also is used by women in 
ceremonial dances, but its signification is unknown. 

Figure 3, plate cv, from Pastolik, is 43 by 2%inches, Itis a rudely 
carved wooden block, roughly pear-shape in outline, with a curiously 
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rounded, semihuman countenance upon the front and deeply but roughly 
excavated behind. A projection 
belowis pierced witha round hole 
for the finger. Two round open- 
ings for eyes and a larger one rep- 
resenting the mouth pierce the 
face and are the only indications 
of a countenance. The face is 
painted black, with a red border. 
Upon each side and on the top is 
inserted a quill with downy 
plumes at the end. It is a wo- 
man’s finger mask, used in cere- 
monial dances, but its 
meaning is unknown. 
Figure 2, plate cv, 
from Cape Romanof, is 
a pear-shape ring con- 
taining within it a simi- 
larly shaped block at- 
tached at 
the sharp 
point of 
the ring 
and hav- 
ing an ob- 
ovate pro- 
: jection be- 
Fic. 141—Maskoid represent- Jow with 
ing a seal-head with rising : 
air bubbles (}). a hole in 
the center 
for the insertion of the: finger. \. 
The outer ring is beveled both 
outwardly and inwardly, and has 
a deep groove about its border 
in which is fastened a strip of 
reindeer skin having the long 
hairs upstanding. On each side 
and above are inserted long 
feathers from the tail of the old- 
squaw duck, tipped with down. 
The ring and the central block 
are painted yellowish white on 
both surfaces, with round red 
and black dots. This mask was 
' used by the women in ceremo- 
nial dances. 
Figure 141 shows a maskoid, from the lower Yukon, representing the 
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Fic, 142—Eagle-feather wand used in dances (3). 
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head of a small hair seal, with a slender rod about 9 inches in length, 
projecting from the mouth and turning upward, hav- 
ing fastened along its length at regular intervals five 
flat wooden disks about an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, representing bubbles rising on the surface of the 
water. The seal’s face is painted white, with black 
dots on the muzzle for the whiskers, and the eyes and 
nostrils are outlined in black. The inside of the mouth 
is painted red and the top of head light blue. This 
maskoid is 44 inches in diameter, and has the posterior 
side excavated. 

Numnber 33025 is a woman’s finger mask, from Chalit- 
mut, south of the Yukon delta, Itis a rounded wooden 
ring, with a wooden disk in the center, held in position 
by four small, spoke-like attachments from the outer 
ring. This wooden disk has upon one surface two 
incised eyes and a down-curved, crescentic mouth. 
Upon the other surface it has a grotesque mouth twist- 
ed far to one side, with a small wooden peg to repre- 
sent an eye and a small, deep hole for the single nostril. 
A strip of reindeer skin, with long, upstanding hair, 
is fastened in a groove extending around the edge of 
the outer ring. This is used by women during cere- 
monial dances; its meaning is unknown. 


OTHER CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


In addition to the masks various other articles 
of personal adornment are used during ceremonial 
dances. Among these may specially be noted the 
feathered wands used by women and the fillets worn 
about the head by both men and women. At Cape 
Nome, on the northern shore of Norton sound, I ob- 
tained several specimens of wands made from the 
quill-feathers of eagles, each of which consists of a 
single primary feather with a short wooden rod thrust 
into the truncated quill and held in place by a lashing 
of sinew. At the tip of the feather are lashed two or 
three downy plumes from the eagle. 

On the coast of Bering sea from Norton bay south to 
the Kuskokwim somewhat similar wands were in use. 
On the lower Yukon and thence southward these 
wands are made by lashing an eagle quill-feather 
along the length of a slender rod, having fastened at 
its upper end two or three bare quills several inches in 
length, with downy plumes attached to the ends, like 7° US Ewe }e- 


:  p ‘ F feather wand 
that shown in figure 142, from Razbinsky. About the — asedindances (a). 
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handle of the wand, surrounditg the base of the large quill-feathers, are 
lashed tufts of wolf hair or reindeer skin with the long hairs projecting. 

A wand obtained at Cape Nome (figure 143) measures a little over 30 
inches in length; those from the coast of Bering sea, farther to the 
south, are somewhat longer. These wauds are held upright in the 
hands of the women dancers and are moved back and forth, or from 
one side to the other, with a slight swaying or beating motion, in time 
with the movements of the dancers and the beating of the drum. 

In addition to the wands mentioned there were obtained at Cape 
Nome other articles used for personal adornment during the perform- 
ance of a winter festival at that place. One of these is an armlet 
(figure 144) consisting of a strap made of tanned sealskin, to which 
is sewed under an inclosing flap the front part of the lower jaw of a 
white fox. 

At the same place were procured a pair of tanned sealskin gloves with 
a pair of sea-parrot feet 
sewed upon their backs. 

Used in the same dances 
at this place is a fillet 
(original number 6348) 
made of a small, rounded , 
ring of fine shavings 
twisted together and havy- 
ing thrust through it a 
small wooden peg, to the 
upper end of which, in 
front, are attached three 
short eagle feathers about 
six inches long, and three long eagle quills just behind these. To each 
side of this ring is attached the end of a narrow rawhide strap for 
passing over the top of the head. This is worn so that the ring of 
Shavings rests like a pad on the middle of the forehead, with the eagle 
feathers standing upright. 

On Sledge island was seen a fillet, worn by a man during one of the 
dances, which was made from the skin of the head, neck, and back of 
the yellow-bill loon. 

On Kotzebue sound was obtained cne of these head dresses (figure 145). 
The skin, with feathers in place, had been removed, leaving the beak 
in position. The skull had also been removed and the skin split along 
the head and neck both above and below, and a narrow strip from 
along the middle of the back upon each side formed a continuation of 
the bands of neck skin. These long strips of skin are tied together at 
the junction ef the neck and the body, thus leaving the skin from the 
back to hang down twelve or fifteen inches over the wearer’s shoulders. 
The fillet is worn in such a position that the long yellow beak of the 
bird projects outward over the forehead. 


Fie. 144—Armlet worn during dances (%). 
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On the lower Yukon and thence to Kuskokwim river, the men during 
certain dances wear broad fillets made of wolfskin or of skin from the 
neck of the reindeer, with the long hair upstanding. The wolfskin 
fillets are made from narrow strips of skin taken from the animal’s 


shoulders or neck, where the fur is longest. These 
strips are sewed to the edges of a band of tanned 
sealskin, forming an upstanding ring of fur extend. 
ing from the edges both upward and downward. 
On the surface of the intermediate strip of seal- 
skin, which is from two to three inches broad, are 
sewed narrow, parallel strips of white, parchment- 
like, tanned sealskin, or reindeer-skin with the 
hair clipped so as to give it a velvety surface. 

Another fillet (figure 146) from the same region 
is made from 
a strip of 
white, parch- 
ment-like, 
tanned seal- 
skin about 
two inches in 
breadth, hay- Fic. 145—Loonskin fillet 
in g sewe d worn in dances. 
along its sur- 
face two narrow strips of black, 
tanned sealskin half an inch apart, 
with two parallel cords sewed to 
the skin at equal distances between 
these black bands. The upper bor- 
der of this fillet has sewed on, in 
addition, a narrow strip of skin from 
the neck of the reindeer, with up- 
standing hair eight inches in length. 

The wolfskin fillet is worn so that 
one of the bordering lines of wolf hair extends down, concealing the 
upper half of the face, while the other line of fur stands up about the 
crown. In the fillet last described the outer standing hairs form a 
tall, crest-like circle about the crown. 

18 ETH——27 


Fic, 146—Reindeer-skin fillet (4). 
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Another kind of fillet is that worn by women during the dances. 
Two of these were seen at a festival on the lower Yukon, one of which 
was made from the skin of the white fox with the fur left on, and was 
formed by a band of skin which extended around the head, with two 
hanging strips attached over each temple and hanging below the chin 
on each side. Another was made from skins of the large ermine of 
that region. First was formed a band with the hair on and about an 
inch and a half broad, to pass around the head. Attached to this by 


Fic. 147—Woman with ermine fillet and eagle-feather wands. 


their heads, and hanging down over each side of the face, were two 
complete ermine skins. The women who wore these also carried eagle- 
feather wands in their hands during the dances. In the accompany- 
ing illustration (figure 147), from a photograph, the ermine-skin fillet 
described is shown. 

Ornamental armlets of various kinds are used by the men in these 
dances. Figure 1, plate cv1, from Ikogmut, on the lower Yukon, is a 
good example of these. It is a broad band of reindeer skin with 
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the hair clipped from it, and used with the hair side outward; the 
band measures 9 by 3? inches. On the outside the border is occupied 
by three successive narrow bands of skin, the outer one of reindeer, 
the hair being clipped to about half an inch in length. This is suc- 
ceeded by a narrow band of skin from the neck of a duck, the feathers 
forming a narrow border, which is succeeded by a narrow band of skin 
from the hair seal with the short hairs remaining. Inside of these 
bordering strips of fur is a surface of tanned skin colored reddish 
brown. This is surrounded by a narrow strip of white, parchment like 
sealskin, having set in pairs at regular intervals along the two sides 
tufts of hair 34 inches long, dyed reddish brown. The rest of the sur- 
face is covered by narrow, alternating strips of white tanned parch- 
ment of sealskin divided by equal spaces of the red skin of the back- 
ground. Each of the white strips is held in place by heavy stitching 
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Fic. 148—Wristlet from Ikogmut (full size). 


of sinew thread sewed over and binding in two or three long, white, 
reindeer hairs, which are laid along the strips, producing an alternat- 
ing black and white seam. Along each red strip are four parallel rows 
of stitches of the same kind, giving the surface of the armlet a longi- 
tudinally striped and dotted appearance. This armlet is held in place 
by leather thongs with the hair left on. A pair of these, fastened at 
one end of the armlet, is made of alternating pieces of mink, reindeer, 
and a smooth, dark, tanned skin. They are sewed with sinew and rein- 
deer hair, as described, in seams on the surface of the armlet. To the 
tips of these thongs are attached several thin strips of sealskin with 
the hair left on, serving as-a sort of tassel. Armlets of this kind have 
various styles-of ornamentation, some of them being fringed with strips 
of skin still bearing the hair, with their main surfaces of white, parch- 
ment-like sealskin, sometimes having little strings of beads as pendants 
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along their borders, or striped with narrow bands of skin or rows of 
heavy stitching. 

Figure 148 shows a wristlet from Ikogmut, on the lower Yukon, used 
in these dances. It is made of tanned sealskin bordered by a narrow 
strip with the hair left on. On the rest of the surface there is a series 
of nine narrow alternating strips of yellowish-white and reddish-brown 
tanned sealskin, most of which have along their length a row of stripes 
of the alternating dark and white patterns formed by sewing in white 
reindeer hairs with sinew thread. At equal intervals in the midst of 
other bands are two broader strips of the reddish-brown skin, having 
reindeer hairs crossing their surface and gathered in the middle by the 
sinew stitching, so that a continuous series of X-shape figures are 
formed around the entire length of the 
wristlet. 1 

Figure 149, from Sabotnisky, on the 
lower Yukon, is an armlet worn by men on 
each arm, between the elbow and shoulder, 
during the bladder festival. It consists 
of a long, rounded, tapering pad made of 
some soft material, covered with fish-skin, 
and having the two ends provided with a 
rawhide cord for tying it about the arm. 
This long pad is crossed diagonally by two 
pairs of narrow strips of skin sewed to its 
surface. One of these strips is black and 
made of the skin from the foot of some 
waterfowl, probably a goose or swan. 
The other strip is colored a dingy reddish 
brown and was taken from some fish. 

The pairs of strips mentioned extend 
from the inside, near the point of the pad, 
cross over its outer portion, and turn under 
toward the opposite point again, so that the pairs cross on the outer side 
near the middle. Inserted in the middle of the pad and projecting back 
from it, so as to stand out a little from the arm when worn, is a wooden 
rod having three wooden vanes lashed at each end along its length, to 
represent the feather vanes used for feathering the butt of an arrow, 
which this attachment is intended to represent. 

The central shaft and one of these wooden vanes are painted red, the 
other two are dull green. The red vane is crossed by a series of diag- 
onally tapering black lines, broadest along the outer edge, the other 
two are crossed by a series of black lines extending diagonally from 
the border of the inner edge. : 

At Unalakit, on the shore of Norton sound, I obtained a pair of 
ornamented trunks (number 48799) used in dances by the Malemut. 
They measure about 15 inches in length and extend from the hip to 


Fic. 149—Armlet worn in dances (4). 
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the upper thigh, and are made of tame reindeer skin mottled white 
and brown. They have an ornamental strip extending from the lower 
border on each side and curving upward around the back of the gar- 
ment, reaching within about 25 inches of the upper border in the rear. 
Extending part way down the front of the leg, on each side, is an 
ornamental band of white deerskin having a seam along the border 
on one side with a row of small spaced bunches of red worsted. The 
ornamental band, which extends from the lower edge of the trousers 
around to the rear, and the short bands in front, are bordered by a 
strip of wolverine fur. About the waist is a band containing a draw- 
string for binding the garment around the hips. 

Figure 2, plate cv1, from one of the Diomede islands, is a belt made 
from the jaws of crabs, worn by women during certain festivals. 


RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 
EFFECT OF CHRISTIAN CONTACT 


During the time of my residence in Alaska the Eskimo of the main- 
land were still firm believers in their ancient religion; but slight 
modification could be found in their customs, even immediately about 
St Michael or at Mission (Ikogmut) on the lower Yukon, where the resi- 
dence of Russian priests during thirty-five or forty years had exerted 
greater influence against the ancient beliefs than at any other point. 
Services have been conducted irregularly in the small Greek Catholic 
churches at the places named, as well as at one or two points farther 
southward, but the influence on the Eskimo has been very slight. So 
far as could be observed, the sole effect of the priestly efforts have 
been to cause the Eskimo to become more secretive than formerly about 
practicing their religious rites when in the vicinity of white men. 

By gifts of small metal crosses, which the people wore as ornaments, 
and by other means, they were occasionally induced to attend church 
service. I venture to say that during my residence there not a half 
dozen full-blood Eskimo could be found in all that region who really 
understood and believed in the white man’s religion, and not one could 
be found who did not believe implicitly in the power of the shamans 
and in the religious rites handed down by the elders. 

In some districts, notably between lower Kuskokwim and Jower 
Yukon rivers, the ancient rites and beliefs were still practiced in their 
aboriginal purity. Elsewhere the principal modification was in the 
gradual but persistent weakening of the old ideas produced by inter- 
course with the fur traders. This effect was more apparent than real, 
for the Russians and Americaus alike had ridiculed or treated with | 
contempt the old customs, until it had become almost impossible to 
prevail upon the people to talk of their beliefs and traditions until, by 
long acquaintance, their confidence had been gained. Curiously 
enough, the great mask festival (A-gai/-yu-nik) of the Eskimo south of 
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the Yukon mouth has supplied terms by which the natives speak of the 
Greek church and its services among themselves. When they saw 
the Russian priests in embroidered robes performing the complicated 
offices of the church it was believed that they were witnessing the white 
man’s method of celebrating a mask festival similar to their own. 


WITCHCRAFT 


The Eskimo believe that persons dealing in witchcraft have the power 
of stealing a person’s inua or Shade, so that it will cause him to pine away 
and die. This I saw illustrated at a village on the lower Yukon, where 
I had set up my camera to obtain a picture of the people as they were 
moving about among the houses. When I was focusing the instrument 
the headman of the village came up and insisted on looking under 
the cloth. When I permitted him to do this he gazed intently for 
a minute at the moving figures on the ground glass and then suddenly 
withdrew his head and shouted at the top of his voice to the surround- 
ing people, ‘He has all of your shades in this box,” whereupon a panic 
ensued among the group and in an instant they disappeared in their 
houses. 

SHADES OF THE DEAD 


A ghost or visible shade is called d-lhi-ukh’-tok, and is a form that an 
invisible shade may sometimes assume. My inquiries among the people 
developed the fact that they believe in the existence of two or three 
distinct forms of the spiritual essence or soul. The td-ghiin'-t-y’dk, or 
invisible shade, is formed exactly in the shape of the body, is sentient, 
and destined for a future life. Another is the po-klihm’ td-ghin'-w-’dt, 
which has a form exactly like that of the body and is the life-giving 
warmth. IJtis without sense and takes flight into the air when a per- 
son dies. 

From the people with whom I talked I obtained a suggestion of a third 
kind of shade, which is supposed to remain with the body and to pos- 
sess evil powers which, however, seem to be limited, but I could 
not obtain more definite information about it. The shades of the dead 
are believed to linger for some time in the vicinity of their life scenes, 
and on the northern shore of Norton sound I learned that for three 
months after the death of a son the father must not drink from an 
uncovered vessel, for if he does he may swallow some impurity from 
the shade that may be present, and die. 

During one of my sledge journeys I had an Eskimo with me from 
the head of Norton sound to Sledge island. During the journey I 
noticed for some days that whenever he drank he inserted a small dip- 
per beneath his fur coat, and then lowering his face under the collar 
drank from beneath. On inquiry I was told that this was because his 
son had died a short time before and he dared not drink from an 
uncovered vessel, fearing that some emanation from his son’s shade 
might get into the water and, being swallowed, do him harm. 
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In ancient times the sinews in the arms and legs of a dead person 
who had been of evil repute during life were cut in order to prevent 
the shade from returning to the body and causing it to walk at night as 
a ghoul. 

Nearly every attribute possessed by the shades of people is also 
believed to be possessed equally by the shades of animals, and the 
inua or Shade of every animal is believed to possess semihuman form. 

There are two places to which the shades of the dead may depart. 
Some of the Eskimo told me it was believed that the shades of shamans 
or persons who died by accident, violence, or starvation, go to a land of 
plenty in the sky, where it has light, food, and water in abundance. 

Shades of people who die from natural causes go to the under- 
ground land of thedead. There also go the shades of all dead animals, 
where each kind lives in a village of its own. In this underground 
world the shades of people depend entirely on the offerings of food, 
water, and clothing made to them by their relatives in the festivals 
given to thedead. Even the shades in the land of plenty can be made 
happier by being remembered with presents in these festivals. 

Some few persons are supposed to be uncomfortable after death. 
These are mainly thieves who steal from their fellow villagers, sorcerers 
or bad shamans, witches, and the people who practice certain forbidden 
customs. The shades of evil persons, as well as those of animals, are 
sometimes believed to return and haunt the vicinity of their burial . 
place. In illustration of this belief I saw a curious custom observed at 
the village of Kigiktauik. A hunter entered the kashim bringing a red 
fox which he had just taken from the trap; after skinning it the pelt 
was stretched and placed in his storehouse. Then he returned to the 
kashim and, taking the carcass, carefully cut the tendons of the fore 
and hind legs and a hole at the navel. Carrying the carcass outside 
he took it to the roof and, opening the smoke hole, held the body over 
it. The men sitting in the kashim at once united in shouting, “An-ok/! 
(he goes) An-ok’! An-ok/!” at the top of their voices. The carcass was 
then placed on the top of the hunter’s storehouse, so that no dogs could 
reach it. The people told me that by this ceremony the shade of the 
fox was dismissed either to the land of the dead or back to the tundra, 
where it would be harmless. If this should not be done it might remain 
with the body and go about in that shape, doing evil to the hunters or 
others in the village. The legs must have the tendons cut in order to 
keep the shade from reentering the body and walking about in that 
form. No dog must be permitted to touch or defile the body for fear 
of rendering the shade angry, and thus causing it to bring misfortune 
to the hunter. 

There is considerable difference between the Eskimo of different dis- 
tricts in their manner of regarding the dead. At Razbinsky, on the 
Yukon, the graves are placed so close to the houses that they form a 
part of the village, and become excessively offensive during summer. 
The same custom is observed throughout that section of country. 
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When the Corwin was lying at the head of Kotzebue sound a Male- 
mut begged to be permitted to stay all night on board, because if he 
went on shore at dusk he would have to paddle by the grave of a man 
who had died several weeks before. 

Among the lower Yukon people it is said that when a person dies he 
can not see or hear anything at first, but when his body is placed in 
the grave box his shade becomes clairvoyant and can see all that goes 
on about him; then other dead people come and point out the road 
leading to the land of theshades. In this connection reference is made 
to the tale which gives an account of the return of a girl from the land 
of the dead and covering the beliefs held on this subject among the 
lower Yukon Eskimo. 

When the shade of a recently deceased person becomes conscious, it 
rises in form and clothing exactly as in life, and travels along the path 
that leads away from the grave. The road has many others branching 
off on one side or the other to villages where the shades of different 
animals are living, each kind by itself. In these villages the shades of 
animals occupy houses like those of human beings on earth. Finally 
the shade arrives at a village, where it is claimed by relatives who have 
died before, and is taken to a house where it lives an aimless existence, 
depending on offerings of food, water, and clothing nade by relatives 
during the festivals to the dead. 

During this journey from the grave the shade has brought with it the 
tools placed by its grave with the offerings of food and water. Upon 
these supplies the shade subsists during its journey to the other world. 

On the Yukon a man told me that on the road to the village of the 
dead the shade is offered water in a bucket, and if it attempts to drink 
from the large receptacle without using the dipper, the other shades 
clap the bucket over his head so that he is unable to drink. Ifa shade 
disobeys the instructions of the shades in other ways they cause his 
trousers to slip down so that he can not walk, and they otherwise annoy 
him. 

The first child born in a village after a person dies is given the dead 
one’s name, and must represent that person in subsequent festivals 
which are given in his honor. This is the case if a child is born in the 
village between the time of the death and the next festival to the dead. 
If there be no child born, then one of the persons who helped prepare 
the grave box for the deceased is given his name and abaudons his own 
for that purpose. 

When the festival to the dead is given in which the relatives of the 
dead person wish to make offerings to the shade, the latter is invited to 
attend by means of songs of invitation and by putting up sticks with 
the totem marks of the deceased upon them. The shade becomes noti- 
fied in this manner and returns to its grave box at the time appointed. 
Songs of invitation and greeting call the shade from the grave box to 
the fire pit under the floor of the kashim, where, in company with others, 
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it receives the offerings of food, water, and clothing that are cast on 
the floor. Then is rendered the song that announces the presence of 
the namesake, at which the shade enters the form of that person. 

The feast giver then removes the new suit of clothing he wears for the 
purpose and places it upon the namesake, and in doing this the shade 
becomes newly clothed; the food offerings given to the namesake dur- 
ing this festival are in the same way believed to be really given to the 
dead. When this ceremony is finished the shade is dismissed back to 
the land of the dead. During these festivals the shades present, below 
the floor of the kashim, are supposed to enjoy the songs and dances 
equally with the living. Songs and dances praising the exploits of the 
dead are supposed to be especially pleasing to them. 

If a’ person dies without anyone to make a festival for him, or to 
obtain a namesake, he is forgotten and can never return to these festi- 
vals, but must live as the poor and friendless live upon the earth. The 
shades of all animals are believed to be formed like people, and many 
kinds are supposed to be able to talk with one another and at times are 
able to understand the speech of men. The shades of game animals 
must be propitiated in many ways by offerings and by feasts and 
dances, as in the Bladder festival. 

It is believed that in ancient times all animals had the power to 
change their forms at will. When they wished to become people they 
merely pushed up the muzzle or beak in front of the head and changed 
at once into man-like beings. The muzzle of the animal then remained 
like a cap on top of the head, or it might be removed altogether, and 
in order to become an animal again it had only to pull it down. Some 
animals are still claimed to possess this power, but when they change 
into people they become invisible except to shamans or others endowed 
with mystic powers. 


GENESIS MYTH—THE RAVEN FATHER 


The belief referred to is well illustrated in the raven tales, where the 
changes are repeatedly made by the characters. In this belief rests the 
foundation of the mask dances of the Eskimo. The creation of the 
earth and everything upon it is credited to the Raven Father (7'u-lw/- 
kau-gik), who is said to have come from the sky and made the earth 
when everything was covered with water. During a large part of the 
time he retained the form of a raven and changed to a man at will by 
pushing up his beak. The raven legends hereafter given render a 
detailed statement regarding this matter superfluous here. 

It should be added, however, that the part played by the raven, as 
stated in the creation legend, is believed by the Eskimo from Kusko- 
kwim river northward to Bering strait and well around on the Arctic 
coast. By these legends it will be seen that the Raven came from the 
sky, where he had a father and where dwarf people were living, and 
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that he made things on earth so much like those in the sky that the 
shamans still pretend to replace animals on the earth by trips to the 
sky land. 

The first man made on the earth returned to the sky land, where the 
shades of shamans and people who are recompensed for a violent death 
also go; the Raven Father is believed still to live there. I was informed 
that the Eskimo about Norton sound place fragments of dried fish or 
other food in different places on the tundra as offerings to the Raven 
Father in the sky; in return for which he gives them fine weather. 

The Unalit say that to kill a raven will cause the Raven Father to 
become very angry and to send bad weather, and the lower Yukon 
Eskimo dislike and fear ravens as evil birds. 

The common mark symbolizing the raven is found upon all kinds of 
carvings, ornamental work, tools, implements, and utensils among the 
western Eskimo, as previously described and illustrated. On the eth- 
nological specimens obtained from Point Barrow and through Bering 
strait to Kuskokwim river, this mark is common. There is an ivory 
bodkin in the National Museum, brought from the mouth of Mackenzie 
river, which bears this mark, and I saw the same device tattooed on 
the forehead of a boy at Plover bay, Siberia (see figure 115). 

The Raven Father, who made the land and everything upon it, is the 
subject of many tales in which he is represented as benefiting man- 
kind. When he returned to the sky he left on earth children like him- 
self, and some of these are the subjects of numerous tales among the 
Eskimo and adjacent tribes of Tinné, in northern Alaska. These Raven 
children frequently figure in their tales as boasters or in other discredit- 
able and absurd ways, and while the ravens now living are thought to 
be descendants of the Raven Father, they have lost their magical 
powers. 

For a long time they were said to have retained their powers of 
changing back and forth at will from men to birds, but gradually lost 
these powers until they became ordinary ravens as we see them today. 

Many things, such as physical features of the landscape, etc, con- 
nected with raven tales are pointed out as evidence of the Raven 
Father’s former presence when the earth was new. Below Paimut on 
the Yukon is a large block of stone resting near the water’s edge which 
they say was dropped there by the Raven Father after he had made the 
earth. When he had placed it there he told the people of the Yukon 
that whenever fish became scarce they must tie an inflated bladder to 
this stone and throw both into the river, whereupon fish would become 
plentiful. They say that one year, when fish were very scarce, the 
shamans did this and when the stone and the bladder struck the water 
the latter immediately sank out of sight and the stone floated like 
a piece of dry wood some distance down the river; then it returned 
upstream of its own volition, went to its former place on the bank and 
fish immediately became very numerous. 
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Near St Michael is an island which the Eskimo say was made from 
the straw pad from a boot which Raven Father once threw into the sea. 

In the Raven tales it is made a point to describe the Raven as dressed 
in dogskin or other miserable garments, and he always occupies a place 
by the entrance of the kashim where the poor people are seated. 

Curious transformations of people into beasts are also believed to 
have taken place. Among these may be mentioned the one given in 
the tale of Ta-ku'-ka, where a woman became transformed into a red 
bear, and which also accounts for the manner in which these animals 
became ferocious. 

In another tale the red bears originated from an image made by an 
old woman near the Yukon. All animals are believed to have changed 
from the original human-like being, taking throughout life their present 
form, but the inuwa or shade is still similar to its former appearance. 


SUPERNATURAL POWERS 


Among the Unalit, who form a typical Eskimo group of this region, 
the belief exists that there are different ways in which the person may 
be gifted with supernatural power. Those who are able to foretell are 
called '-hlu-kai'-lin-uk, ‘the one who knows everything.” There are 
also people who are clairvoyant, besides wizards or witches who control 
supernatural beings or tunghdt, and conjure by means of magic words 
and in other ways, and know the hidden properties of things. 

There are also people who possess the secret of making amulets which 
serve for various purposes. Occurrences out of the usual order of 
events are thought to be the work of some supernatural influence. 
Those possessing power over the invisible world are usually men, but 
this power is sometimes held hy women. 

In connection with the belief in supernatural powers is an apparent 
mystic virtue contained in the number four. Inthe creation legend the 
Raven waved his wing four times over the clay images to endow them 
with life. The first man in the same legend slept four years at the bot- 
tom of the sea. The Raven was absent four days in the sky-land when 
he went to bring berries to the earth. The Whale in which the Raven 
entered, in another tale, was four days in dying. In the tale of the 
Strange Boy, fromthe Yukon, the hero slept in the kashim every fourth 
night. The woman in the tale of the Land of Darkness, from Sledge 
island, was told to take four steps, and these transported her to her 
home from a great distance. In the Bladder festival, witnessed south 
of the Yukon mouth, four men, representing four gentes, took a promi- 
nent part. 

Jn their original beliefs the Eskimo have no conception of a single 
supreme being or deity, but their spirit world is made up of shades 
and tunghit, which have an existence quite independent of any central 
authority. At Ikogmut, on the lower Yukon, where the Russians have 
had a mission for many years, the Eskimo call God Tun/-rin-ai/-yuk, 
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or chief tun-ghak, a name which has undoubtedly been introduced with 
the ideas of the white man’s religion. Some of these tunghdt are more 
powerful than others, just as some men are more skilful and shrewd 
than others. Their ideas of the invisible world are based on conditions 
of the present life with which they are familiar. 

They have great faith in the power and wisdom of the shamans, who 
are the highest authority, to whom all questions of religion and the 
mysteries of the invisible world are referred. 

Among the Unalit and adjacent people of the Bering seacoast the 
shaman is known as the tun'-gha-lik; at Point Barrow he is called 
an-alh'-kok. 

A man first becomes aware of possessing shamanic powers by having 
his attention drawn to some remarkable circumstance or event in his 
life. Having noticed this, he secures the aid of some old shaman, or 
practices in secret, to secure control of sufficient power to warrant 
announcing himself to the people. 

A noted shaman of the lower Yukon said that he was first led to 
become such by having strange dreams and by frequently finding him- 
self when he awoke at a different place from that in which he went to 
sleep. From this he beiieved that the invisible powers wished him to 
become a shaman, so he began to practice and soon succeeded in 
becoming one. 

Every tun’-gha-lik, as the name implies, is the owner or controller of 
shades or supernatural beings called tun/-ghak, dual tun’-ghik, plural 
tun'-ghit. These beings possess supernatural power, and the more 
of them the shaman subjects to his will the more powerful he becomes. 
Tun'-ghit are believed to be the personifications of various objects and 
natural forces, or may be wandering shades of men and animals, and 
are invisible to all except shamans or people possessing clairvoyant 
powers, unless they become visible to ordinary pecple in order to 
accomplish some particular purpose. They have various strange forms, 
usually manlike, with grotesque or monstrous faces, such as are shown 
on many of the masks obtained in this region. They have the power of 
changing their form; in many instances becoming animals or assuming 
very terrifying shapes. At such times if they render themselves visible 
to ordinary people the latter may be killed merely by the sight of them. 

By their influence over these mysteries the shamans may avert or 
drive away evil influences of all kinds. If the evil has been produced 
by some very powerful influence, through the magic of a bad shaman 
or some wickedly disposed tun’-ghak, the shaman must enlist the aid of 
others until, by their united power, they finally overcome the possessing 
tun’-ghak and drive it away. 

Among other exercises of their power the shamans claim to make 
journeys to the land of the dead, and upon their return relate to the 
people what they have seen in that region, and from this have arisen the 
ideas commonly diffused among them on this subject. .In addition to 
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the tunghit of inanimate things the shamans can see the shades of 
dead people or animals which are invisible to persons not specially 
endowed. 

The shades of people or of animals frequently come at the call of 
shamans, doing their bidding, and sometimes the shade of a dead shaman 
will appear for this purpose. 

The Unalit told me of a shaman who once lived among them and 
was aided by his dog, with whom he could talk, the dog being a 
tunghak which had taken that form. A common form of tunghak is 
the yu-d, or spirit of the elements, places, and things. 

Along the coast of Norton sound and the lower Yukon shamans 
sometimes cause the death of new-born infants and afterward steal the 
body and dry it carefully, in order to keep it and have control of its 
shade as a specially strong influence. On the Yukon [ heard of an 
instance in which one of these men stole the dried body of an infant 
from another shaman and by aid of its shade became noted for his 
remarkable powers. When he died his relatives were very much afraid 
of the small mummy and burned it. 

Men who are not shamans, but who understand some of these things, 
will sometimes cause the death of a new-born child for the purpose of 
having the services of its shade to secure success in hunting. The 
child must be killed secretly and its body stolen, so that no one knows 
of it; after the body is dried, it is placed in a bag and worn on the 
person or carried in a kaiak when at sea. One of the best hunters at 
St Michael had such a body, which he carried, wrapped in a little bag, 
in his kaiak. By careful inquiry I learned that he had caused its 
death and then obtained the body from its grave box near the village 
without the knowledge of the mother. It is believed that when the 
hunter carries one of these objects the shade of the infant, which is 
clairvoyant, assists its possessor in finding game and directs the spear 
in its flight so that the animal shall not escape. Owners of these 
objects are extremely jealous of them and try to keep their possession 
secret. It was by mere accident that I discovered the existence of the 
one just mentioned. 

At Point Hope, on the Arctic coast, a young man came on board the 
Corwin wearing a pair of gloves, on the back of which were sewed a 
pair of outspread feet of the sea parrot (Mormon arctica). On question- 
ing his companions they said that he was a shaman, and once while he 
was fishing along the shore one of these birds had alighted on his 
hands, leaving its feet to bring him success in salmon fishing. 

Shamans are greatly feared, and their advice concerning hunting, 
traveling, and other matters of this kind is usually obeyed, but many 
failures on their part to give good counsel or to cure sickness may result 
in serious consequences. In the fall of 1879 the Malemut of Kotzebue 
sound killed a shaman, saying in explanation that he told too many lies. 

If a shaman is suspected of using his powers to work evil upon his 
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fellow-villagers he is also in danger of being killed by common consent 
of the community. I heard of such men being killed in the region lying 
between the mouths of the Yukon and Kuskokwim for failing to fulfill 
their predictions and for suspected witchcraft. Observance of various 
festivals and the attendant rites are usually executed according to 
instructions of shamans, who learn by the aid of their mysterious power 
what is acceptable to the shades and the tunghdt. 

The moon is believed to be inhabited by a great man-like being, 
which controls all the animals that are found on the earth, and when 
a season of scarcity comes the shamans pretend to go up and make 
offerings to him. If they succeed in pleasing this being he gives them 
one of the kind of animals that have become scarce, whereupon the 
shaman returns with it to the earth and turns it loose, after which the 
species again becomes plentiful. It is claimed that only in this way 
can the earth be kept supplied with game, owing to the number killed 
by hunters and by disease. On one occasion at St Michael, at the 
beginning of the fall seal hunting, the old head-man of the village was 
seen to go out secretly and make food offerings to the new moon while 
he sang a long song of propitiation to the spirit supposed to live in that 
planet in order to control the supply of game. 

The shamans claim that the man who lives in the moon has a very 
bright face, so that they fear to look at him, and when they come near 
they must look downward; for this reason two usually go together, 
since one alone would be abashed. On the Yukon they claim to climb 
up to the moon, but at the head of Norton sound an old man told me that 
he used to fly up to the sky like a bird. In all this region the shamans 
claim to possess the power of visiting the moon. One winter on the 
lower Yukon, about the middle of February, there was an eclipse of the 
moon, and soon after throat disease caused the death of about a dozen 
people. Two shamans, father and son, started to visit the man in the 
moon to find out why the disease had been sent and to learn how to 
stop it. The pair were absent from the village several days, and then 
returned and reported that when they had climbed nearly to the moon 
the old man became tired and stopped for a while, but the young man 
went on. When he was near the moon the man came down to meet him 
and was very angry, asking what he wanted there; the young man 
was very much frightened, but told the reason for his approach. He 
was then told that the disease would kill several other people before it 
would stop; and the moon man was going to keep the young fellow, but 
his father begged so hard for him from below that he was permitted to 
return. 

On the lower Yukon and southward they say that there are other 
ways of getting to the moon, one of which is for a man to put a slip 
noose about his neck and have the people drag him about the interior 
of the kashim until he isdead. At one time two noted shamans on the 
Yukon did this, telling the people to watch for them as they would 
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come back during the next berry season. When the season designated 
had passed, the people of the village said that one of the shamans came 
back, coming a little out of the ground, looking like a doll, but he was 
very small and weak and there was no one outside the houses at the 
time to feed and care for him, except some children, so that he was 
overlooked and went away again. 

Nearly all epidemic diseases are supposed to come {from the moon, 
but occasionally they descend from the sun. An eclipse of the moon 
is said to foretell an epidemic, and the shamans immediately proceed to 
learn the cause in order to appease the being living there and, by 
diverting his anger, save the people. Among the inhabitants along 
the lower Yukon it is believed that a subtle essence or unclean influ- 
ence descends to the earth during an eclipse, and if any of it is 
caught in utensils of any kind it will produce sickness. As a result, 

-immediately on the commencement of an eclipse, every woman turns 
bottom side up all her pots, wooden buckets, and dishes, 

After an eclipse at St Michael the Unalit said that the sun had 
died and come to life again. The length of duration of an eclipse is — 
said to indicate the severity of the visitation to follow. In the village 
of Paimut, on the lower Yukon, in December, 1880, I overheard people 
talking about a recent eclipse of the moon and all agreed that it fore- 
boded either an epidemic or war. Some thought that it meant a raid 
of the Tinné, living higher up the river, as revenge upon the Eskimo 
for having killed some moose the year before, the Eskimo evidently 
thinking that the moose belonged to the people in the region where they 
are usually found, and their having killed some of the animals would 
eall for reprisals by the Tinné. 

South of Cape Vancouver, at the village of Chichinagamut, we were 
overtaken by a severe storm and, in order to witness the rites, I paid 
a shaman to change the weather. After dark he knelt on a straw mat 
in the middle of the kashim and enveloped himself, with the exception 
of his face, in a large gut-skin shirt; then, resting his knees and elbows 
on the floor, he uttered a long speech at the top of his voice. When 
this was ended he concealed his face in the shirt and made a great 
variety of grunts, groans, and other noises. During this time two men 
stood on each side of him and over his back passed a double cord, 
extending lengthwise of his body, with a stick fastened to each end, 
which was held fast to the floor on each side of him. When the sha- 
man finished making the noises mentioned a third man made a panto- 
mime with his hands as if lifting some invisible substance from the 
shaman’s back. This motion was repeated a number of times and then 
the two men raised the sticks to which the cords were tied and circled 
several times around the shaman, constantly turning their sticks end 
over end, and finally stopping in their former positions. The shaman 
then caused his voice to die away in the distance, after which he arose 
and said that we would have a change of weather in two days. 
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At tne village of Sfugunugumut, in the same district, another shaman 
attempted to change the weather for my benefit as follows: He put on 
a gut-skin shirt and was wrapped closely in a large straw mat while 
squatting in a sitting posture on the floor of the kashim. Four men 
stood about him, and after he had uttered a long series of curious cries 
they went through various lifting motions in unison as if raising some- 
thing from him. Then followed several ventriloquial voices, after which 
the old man was unwrapped and assured us of good weather in two 
days. 

At a village just north of Cape Vancouver another shaman essayed to 
conjure the weather for me. He knelt in front of the entrance, inside of 
the kashim, and held both hands beneath his gut-skin shirt, rattling 
it about while he uttered various cries and noises. A voice was then 
made to reply to him from the passageway, after which he assured us 
of good weather. . 

At Chalitmut, near the mouth of Kuskokwim river, I arrived late 
one winter afternoon and found a grass mat hanging over the outer 
entrance to the kashim. Inside were two shamans at work on the form 
of a withered old man, who lay with closed eyes on the deerskin in the 
middle of the floor, evidently too feeble to move. Upon two sides of 
the room stood a couple of men beating slowly upon drums. The sha- 
mans, dressed in gut-skin shirts, were walking about the patient with 
a strutting gait, each holding one hand before him inside the shirt and 
the other behind him in the same way, rattling the shirt with both 
hands. The motions and appearance of the two men were absurdly 
like those of two game-cocks preparing for battle. During this time 
they continued uttering cries like those used by the other shamans 
meutioned when doctoring the weather. Suddenly they dropped upon 
their knees, one at the old man’s head and the other at his feet, both 
facing him and uttering a series of shrill cries and hisses. Leaping to 
their feet after this they repeated the cries, and two assistants came 
forward and went through lifting motions exactly as the men had done 
to procure good weather. When they had done this the assistants 
each placed his arms and palms together in front of him and then 
separated his hands by drawing one back toward the body and push- 
ing the other away from him with a sliding motion. With this the 
performance ended and the old man was carried out. 

In another village, near the one last mentioned, I found aman standing 
on the roof of a kashim, the door of which was closed by astraw mat and 
guarded by an old woman who tried to prevent my entrance. Passing 
her I entered and surprised two shamans performing their incantations 
over a sick child. The people of the village were seated around the 
room and the child was lying naked in his mother’s lap in the middle 
of the room. The shamans also were entirely naked and were circling 
about when I entered, but stopped immediately and the woman hurriea 
out with the child. 
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One curious method of learning the causes of disease is practiced by 
the shamans on the plain south of the Yukon mouth. If aman becomes 
ill they determine the character of his malady by tying a cord attached 
to the end of a stick to his head or a limb as he lies outstretched, and 
lifting it by the stick find from the weight of the part the character of 
the disease. If seriously affected the part is supposed to be very heavy, 
but becomes lighter or easier to raise as the malady passes away. 

In the summer of 1851 my interpreter refused, at the last moment, to 
go on the Corwin with me during our Arctic cruise, saying that the 
shamans had told him that we would never come back. 

One of the greatest feats attributed to the shamans is to visit the 
land of the dead and come back again; in every district one hears of 
those who, apparently dead, have been to the land of the shades and 
returned. 

An old shaman from Selawik lake, near Kotzebue sound, told me that 
a Shaman, living there many years ago, died and made such a journey. 
When he returned he told the people that after his death his shade 
traveled for two days along the hard, beaten path formed by those who 
had gone before. During all this time he heard crying and wailing 
which he knew to be the voices of people on earth mourning for their 
dead. Then he came to a great village, like those upon the earth, 
and was met by the shades of two men who led him into a house. 
In the middle of the room a fire was burning, in front of which were 
roasting some pieces of meat, stuck on sharp sticks; in this flesh were 
living eyes which rolled about and watched his movements. His com- 
panions told him not to eat any of the meat, as it would be bad for him. 
After stopping here for a short time he went on and came to the milky 
way, which he followed for a long distance, finally returning by it to 
his grave box. When the shade entered the box his body became 
alive, and rising, he went back to the village and told his friends of 
his experience. 

The old shaman who related the foregoing said that once he himself 
had died and gone to the land of shades, remaining there until he 
became tired, when he returned to the earth and entering the body of 
an unborn child, was born again. 

Another method the shamaus claim to possess for visiting the land of 
the dead is practiced in the region south of the lower Yukon as well 
as about Norton sound. They pretend to be burned to death and after- 
ward to return to life. 

At the head of Norton sound my Eskimo guide pointed out the grave 
of a shaman who had tried to do this, and said that after being burned to 
death he had failed toreturn. The man in telling of it seemed to have 
perfect faith that such a thing was posséble, and said that many sha- 
mans caused themselves to be burned to ashes and then returned to life, 
not even their clothing showing a trace of fire. He added that the 
shaman buried in the grave which we passed had made a mistake in 
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the kind of wood used for the fire, or some other necessary observance 
had been neglected. This was known from the fact that after he had 
been burned his body reappeared unharmed except for a small burn on 
one shoulder, but he failed to become alive. The body was placed over 
the pyre and a cone of upright drift logs raised over it to mark the spot. 
My informant added that when people passed this spot they always 
made small offerings of food and other things to propitiate the shade 
of the shaman. 

The following description of burning a shaman is from a village 
south of the Yukon mouth, and was obtained from a fur trader who . 
knew the circumstances: The shaman gathered all the villagers into 
the kashim and, after putting on his fur coat, told them that he wished 
to be burned and return to them in order that he might be of greater 
service to the village. He directed that a crib of drift logs should be 
built waist high, in the form of a square, with an open space in the 
center, where he could stand. He chose two assistants, whom he paid 
liberally to attend to the fire and aid himin other ways. His hands 
and feet were bound and a large mask, covering his face and body to 
the waist, was put on him, Then the people carried him out and set 
him inside the crib, after which everyone except the assistants returned 
to the kashim and the assistants set fire to the pyre in front. Smoke 
and flames rose from the logs so that the inside of the crib was ren- 
dered slightly indistinet; the assistants called out the people, who, 
when they saw the mask as they had left it, facing them through the 
smoke, were satisfied. After they had seen it they were ordered to 
remain within doors until the next morning upon pain of calling down 
upon them the anger of the tunghét. 

Immediately after the people went inside the assistants unbound the 
shaman and substituted a log of wood behind the mask, while the 
shaman concealed himself near by until the next morning. Mean- 
while, the mask and the crib burned to the ground. At daybreak 
the shaman returned and, taking a couple of firebrands from the smol- 
dering pyre, mounted very quietly on the roof of the kashim and 
sat by the smoke hole. The gut-skin cover to this outlet was raised 
and bulging, as usual, from the heat within; over this translucent cover 
the shaman waved his spark scattering firebrand, at the same time 
moving his feet about on its surface. The people inside could distin- 
guish the fire and the faint outlines of the feet and said, ‘He is walk- 
ing in the air over the window.” When he was satisfied that he had 
created sufficient sensation, he descended, entered the kashim, and was 
ever afterward considered to be a great shaman. I was told that this 
ordeal of fire was supposed to endow the person enduring it with the 
power to cast off or assume the bodily form at will and to greatly 
increase his power in other ways. 

In addition to other supernatural aids that are invoked, amulets and 
fetiches of wood, stone, bone, or in fact almost anything else will serve. 
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Frequently the virtue is inherent in the object, but sometimes is secured 
by means of a shaman’s power or the aid of one who knows. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary in-gukh, or fetich, an heirlocm (paituk) may become 
a fetich by reason of its extreme age and long possession in one family. 
Such objects are treasured and are handed down from father to son. 
They are supposed to be endowed with reason and to be gifted with 
supernatural powers to aid and protect their owners. 

With these objects may be classed such things as are used for 
obtaining success in the hunt—like the dried bodies of newborn 
infants already described, and others which are Supposed to protect 
their owners from bodily injury. 

Women wear belts made from the incisors of reindeer taken out with 
a small fragment of bone, and attached scale-like to a rawhide strap, 
overlapping each other in a continuous series. When one of these 
belts has been in the family a long time, it is believed to acquire a cer- 
tain virtue for curing disease. In case of rheumatic or other pains the 
part affected is struck smartly a number of times with the end of the 
belt and the difficulty is supposed to be relieved. 

While at St Michael a shaman sent to me on one occasion to borrow 
the skin of a pine squirrel, brought from the head of the Yukon, which 
he used in his conjuring to cure a sick man, and claimed to drive into 
the squirrel the sickness from the person afflicted, after which the skin 
was returned to me. 

Another method of curing local pain, such as neuralgia, toothache, 
or similar affections, is for the shaman to suck the skin over the spot 
vigorously for a time, and then take a small bone or other object out of 
his mouth, showing it to the patient as the cause of the trouble. 

Dogs are never beaten for biting a person, asit is claimed that should 
this be done the inua of the dog would become angry and prevent the 
wound from healing. During my stay at St Michael a little girl four 
or five years of age was brought to me to dress her face, which had 
been badly torn by a savage dog. I told the father that he ought to 
kill such an animal, to which he replied in alarm, “No, no; that would 
be very bad for the child; the wound would not heal.” 

As arule, married women are very anxious to have a son, and in case 
of long continued barrenness they consult a shaman, who commonly 
makes, or has the husband make, a small, doll-like image over which 
he performs certain secret rites, aud the woman is directed to sleep 
with it under her pillow. 

A Kaviagmut from Sledge island, who killed two men on Norton 
sound during my stay at St Michael, once came to have me cure some 
sores on his back. When he removed his clothing, I saw that he had 
on a curious harness-like arrangement of round rawhide cords which 
went loosely about his neck and, dividing on the chest and back, 
formed a loop under each arm. On inquiring the meaning of this, he 
replied that it was to protect him from his enemies. This referred to 
his fear of blood revenge by relatives of the men he had killed, 
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Images and masks are used by the people of Point Barrow to bring 
success in whale hunting. Inanumiak at that place I found two masks 
of human faces mounted on the middle of slightly crescentic boards, 
to each of which was tied by a sinew cord a small wooden model of a 
right whale. After considerable effort one of the shields and masks 
were secured, but the owners absolutely refused to sell the others or 
any of the little whales, which were well carved and about three inches 
long. The men said they were used in whale hunting and they did not 
dare to sell them as, if they did, they would bring them bad iuck. 

Small carved images of fabulous animals are sometimes carried for 
the same purpose. In Kotzebue sound a young Malemut white-whale 
hunter came off to the Corwin one day and I found hanging from the 
framework inside his kaiak, just behind the manhole, a curious wooden 
image about eight inches lodg aud three inches in diameter. It was 


Fic. 150—Fetich from a Malemut kaiak (4). 


shaped as shown in figure 150, The semihuman face, with holes incised 
for the eyes and nose, and the deeply cut mouth bordered by teeth, had 
two large, projecting tusks, which with the teeth were made of walrus 
ivory. Extending lengthwise along the abdomen was a long, deep slit 
like a mouth, with a row of peg-like ivory teeth along its edges. Held 
by the teeth in this mouth was the rudely carved wooden figure of a 
white whale. I tried to buy the image, but the owner seemed to be 
alarmed when he found that I had discovered it, and said he would die 
if he parted with it; thereupon I handed the image back to him and 
he quickly went ashore and hid it, after which he returned to the vessel. 

The images and fetiches used in hunting are supposed to watch for 
game and, by some clairvoyant power, to see it at a great distance; the 
huuter is then guided by the influence of the fetich to find 1t. They 
are also supposed to guide the spears so that they will be cast straight. 
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Sometimes the influence of the amulet or fetich is supposed to bring 
the game to the hunter. 

Among the people of Kaviak peninsula and Kotzebue sound a body 
of the common weasel, which is said to be one of the totem animals of 
the Eskimo, is very highly prized as a fetich. The body is dried entire 
and is worn on the belt or carried in a pouch by boys and young men; 
for this purpose they are valued at the price of a marten skin. The 
possession of these weasel mummies is supposed to endow their owners 
with agility and prowess as hunters. In all cases it follows that the 
owner of a mummy of any animal or of a child carries with it power 
over its shade, which becomes the servant of the possessor. 

The hunter is believed to be able to propitiate and control to a certain 
extent the shades of sea animals which he kills by keeping them with 
their bladders and, after the ceremonies and offerings described in the 
Bladder feast, dismissing them back to the sea to reenter other animals 
of their kind and so return that he may be able to kill them again. In 
this way the hunter is believed to be able to procure more game than 
would be possible were he to allow the shades of the animals killed to 
go to the land of the dead or to wander freely. 

The same belief extends to inanimate objects. When a hunter sells 
furs it is a common custom for him to cut a small fragment from each 
skin, usually from the end of the nose, and place it carefully in a pouch. 
If he sells a seal entire he must cut off the tip of its tongue and swallow 
it, and sometimes I saw natives swallow fragments from skins they were 
selling to the traders. Fragments are even cut from garments that 
they sell, a minute portion being retained in an amulet pouch. In 
retaining these pieces it is believed that the possessor keeps the essen- 
tial essence or spirit of the entire article, and is thus certain to become 
possessed, through its agency, of another of the same kind. Should he 
neglect to do this in any of the foregoing cases the objects disposed of 
would be gone forever, and although he might get articles of the same 
kind, he would obtain fewer than if he had kept the fragment. 

In the same manner offerings of small particles of food and a little 
water from the large quantities distributed at feasts are supposed to 
convey to the shades the essence or essential parts of the entire amount. 
In two of the tales it is related that small pieces were taken from skins 
and afterward these again became full-size skins, to the benefit of their 
possessor, thus indicating the meaning of this custom. 

In the Bladder festivals seen south of the lower Yukon, whenever 
food and water were brought into the kashim a little of each was cast 
to the floor and up against the roof as offerings to the shades of the 
upper and lower worlds. 

All places, things, and the elements are supposed each to have a yu-a 
or mystery which is human or semihuman in form, but with grotesque 
features which are invisible except to shamans and others especially 
gifted. Hunters at sea and elsewhere in lonely places, when about to 
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eat cast down food and water offerings to the yu-a before eating or 
drinking themselves, and often add propitiatory words. If offended, a 
yu-a has the power of causing a person’s death, or making him ill, or 
taking away his success as a hunter. It is also believed that many 
animals have supernatural powers of hearing, it being claimed that if 
they are spoken of, although far away, they will know it. In this 
respect red and black bears are much feared, and it is said that if a 
man makes sport of bears or calls them by any disrespectful nickname 
or epithet, no matter where he is, the bears will hear and will watch 
for and kill him the next time he enters the mountains. For this 
reason a hunter who is going out for bears will speak of them with the 
greatest respect and announce that he is going for some other animal, 
so that they will be deceived and not expect him. They never like to 
speak of what they intend to hunt for fear that the animals may hear 
and give them bad luck. On one occasion I was talking with my guide, 
who was going reindeer hunting, and spokeof his chances of success 
in securing deer; he appeared to be offended and reproved me for letting 
the deer know what he wished to do. 

The beaver is another animal that is regarded as especially gifted 
with power of learning the intentions of people; it is also said to 
understand what a man says to it, and if a beaver is driven into a hole 
and the hunter finds that the animal holds down its tail so closely that 
he can not raise it, all he need do is to say, ‘Beaver, lift your tail,” 
whereupon the beaver does as told and can be drawn out easily. 

The dead bodies of various animals must be treated very carefully 
by the hunter who obtains them, so that their shades may not be 
offended and bring bad luck or even death upon him or his people. 
This is illustrated by the various observances which were seen when a 
white whale was killed by an Unalit hunter. No one who aids in kill- 
ing a white whale, or even helps to take one from the net, is permitted 
to do any work on the four days following, this being the time during 
which the shade stays with the body. No one in the village must use 
any sharp or pointed instrument at this time for fear of wounding the 
whale’s shade, which is supposed to be in the vicinity but invisible; 
nor must any loud noise be made for fear of frightening and offending 
it. Whoever cuts a white whale’s body with an iron ax will die. The 
use of iron instruments in the village is also forbidden during the four 
days, and wood must not be cut with an iron ax during the entire 
season for hunting these animals. 

Dogs are regarded as very unclean and offensive to the shades of 
game animals, and great care is exercised that no dog shall have an 
opportunity to touch the bones of a white whale. Should a dog touch 
one of them the hunter might lose his luack—his nets would break or be 
avoided by the whales and his spears would fail to strike. 

One of the best hunters at St Michael once let a dog eat a portion of 
a white whale’s head, and the people attributed to this the fact that he 
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took no more in his net during that season, When the bones of a white 
whale have been cleaned of the flesh, the hunter takes them to some 
secluded spot, usually on cliffs fronting the seashore, where dogs do not 
go, and places them there with several broken spearshafts. 

Not far from the village of St Michael is a rocky, shelf-like shelter, 
facing the sea and very @ifficult of access. In this I found over twenty 
white-whale skulls and skeletons, accompanied by numerous broken 
spearshafts, and near by were other smaller but similar deposits. 
The lashings and heads of the spears had been removed, only the 
wooden shafts being left. Usually 
the spears were thrown down singly, 
but in one deposit a half dozen were 
tied together. 

Figure 151, from Aziak or Sledge 
island, is a beautifully made graph- 
ite model of a right whale, eleven 
inches in length. It is deeply ex- 
cavated below and has a hole pass- 
ing through the back to the exca- 
vation within. The mouth and 
blowholes are indicated by grooves 
in the surface; the hole through the 
back serves for attaching a stout 
rawhide cord. 

I was told by the people from 
whom I purchased this object that 
it was used in right-whale fishing as 
akindofcharm. The heavy image, 
hanging to the end of a stout cord, 
is thrown over the flukes or flippers 
of the whale, or across its body, and Fie. 151—Graphite fetich used in right-whale 
draws the cord down into the water Siac o> a 
on the other side. Then the men manage to recover the lower end of 
the cord by reaching below the whale with a long-handle boat hook 
and draw it in to make it fast. 

During the whaling season at Cape Prince of Wales the handles used 
for water buckets are carved to represent the forms of whales, and 
small images of these animals, handsomely carved from ivory, are fre- 
quently attached to the sides of the buckets. These images also figure 
in the winter festivals, at which offerings are made to propitiate the 
shades of those animals. It is with this idea of propitiation that the 
weights used on cords for making fast to whales after they have been 
killed are carved to represent these animals. 

Figure 152 shows a hollow wooden image of a right whale, from the 
Diomede islands, used for storing lancepoints, and supposed to have 
certain occult virtues to aid in giving suecess to the owner. 
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Nu-na’ hlukh'-tuk is the Unalit name for a spot of ground where 
certain things are tabooed, or where there is to be feared any evil 
influence caused by the presence of offended shades of men or animals, 
or through the influence of other supernatural means. This ground 
is sometimes considered unclean, and to go upon it would bring mis- 
fortune to the offender, producing sickness, death, or lack of success in 
hunting or fishing. The same term is also applied to ground where 
certain animals have been killed or have died. 

Under the latter circumstance the ground is not considered danger- 
ous unless a person performs there some forbidden act. The ground 
about the place on the shore where a dead white whale has been beached 
is so regarded. At such atime to chop wood with an iron ax is sup- 
posed to produce death. The same result is said to follow the cutting 
of wood with an iron ax near where salmon are being dressed. 

An old man at St Michael told me that he knew of a case in which 
an Eskimo began to chop a log near a woman who was splitting salmon, 
and both of them died soon afterward. The cause of this, he said, was 
that the inua of the salmon and the yu-a of the ground did not like 
it and became angry. 
When offenses of this 
kind are committed evy- 
ery one present is sup- 
posed to die. If one or 
more people die sudden- 
ly of any strange or un- 
usual disease, the occu- 
pants of the dwelling 
immediately forsake it, 
saying that the place is bad. I saw places of this kind on the Yukon, 
and a group of four houses were pointed out on the shore of Kotzebue 
sound that had been deserted by the people because a woman had died 
there in this manner. 

This evil influence in certain spots may be brought about by witch- 
craft, and while shamans may sometimes succeed in counteracting it, 
the danger is regarded as great and may even kill the priests as weil 
as other people. 

There are other kinds of uncleanness which are less serious, but which 
produce sickness or bad luck in hunting. These consist of a kind of 
invisible, impaipable atmosphere like a vapor, which may attach itself 
to a person from some contamination. If a hunter gets in this condi- 
tion he becomes much more than ordinarily visible to game, so that his 
success in the chase is destroyed until he succeeds in becoming clean 
once more. During menstruation women are considered unclean and 
hunters must avoid them or become unable to secure game. During 
the period that the bladders are in the kashim the hunters avoid all 
intercourse with women, saying that if they fail in this respect the 
shades will be offended. 


Fie. 152—Whale fetich of wood (3). 
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Uncleanness of this kind may be removed in some cases by bathing in 
urine. Sometimes when aman learns that he has become unclean he goes 
to a grave and scrapes himself from head to foot with a human rib, thus 
leaving the bad influence at the grave. This condition may be brought 
about by witcheraft, but usually it is caused by contact with some per- 
son or thing already unclean. In the Bladder feast the 
flames of wild parsnip stalks are supposed to purify 
the bladders and thereby prevent any influence of this 
kind. At the same time they are believed to remove 
from the hunters the influence that may have affected 
them from their association with so many shades or 
muas. 

In a case that came to my notice one autumn, on 
Norton sound, a Malemut woman was ill for several 
months with some uterine trouble, and neither her 
husband nor other male relative would euter her 
house during the entire period, saying that if they 
did so they would become unclean and could kill no 
more game. 

The object illustrated in figure 153 is a grotesque 
wooden head about three and a half inches long, 
with the nose of an ermine skin fastened on its fore- 
head and extending thence backward and _ falling 
down behind, with the tail and hind feet as pendants. 
A strip of bear skin on the back of the head furnishes 
long hair to represent that of a human being. The 
features are grotesquely carved, with projecting brow, 
squarely cut nose, deeply incised, triangular eyes, and 
a crescentic, upturned mouth. A pair of incisors of . 
some rodent project from the upper jaw, curving out- rae rane 
ward and down over the mouth. The face is painted ia 
dark red, except the area about the mouth, which is blackened with 
gum, in which are set the teeth. The neck has a round hole in its 
lower end, apparently for receiving a peg upon which the image was 
placed. This object was used by a shaman to represent one of his tun- 
ghit, by whose aid he claimed to accomplish his mysterious works. 


MYTHIC ANIMALS 


The Unalit and other Eskimo of this region believe in the existence 
of various fabulous monsters, some of the most important of which are 
described below. It will be noted that the majority of these beasts 
are apparently derived from traditional accounts of existing animals 
or their remains, some of which have already been treated in the chap- 
ter relating to masks, 

It is said that there are sometimes born, among other beings, mon- 
strous children which begin to devour their mother’s breasts as soon as 
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they are nade tonurse. One was described to me as having been born 
at Pikmiktalik many years ago; it devoured its mother’s breast, and 
when the people ran into the house in response to her cries the child 
escaped through the smoke hole in the roof. When they followed it 
outside, it was seen sitting between the horns of a reindeer, riding 
toward the mountains, where it disappeared. 

Other curious beings are believed by the people of the lower Yukon 
to exist in the moon, but are said sometimes to be found on the earth. 
These are man-like creatures without head or neck, but having a broad 
mouth, armed with sharp teeth, across the chest. A wooden image of 
one of these was obtained by me, but it has since been lost. 

The d-mi'-kuk is said to be a large, slimy, leathery-skin sea animal 
with four long arms; it is very fierce and seizes a hunter in his kaiak 
at sea, dragging both under the water. When it pursues a man it is 
useless for him to try to escape, for if he gets upon the ice the beast 
will swim below and burst up under his feet; should he reach the 
shore the creature will swim through the earth in pursuit as easily as 
through the water. 

Near St Michael the people believe that these creatures swim from 
the sea up through the land to some land-locked lakes in the craters of 
extinct volcanoes and to similar inland places. Several dry lake-beds 
were Shown to me in that vicinity as having been drained by these ani- 
mals when they swam out to the sea, leaving a channel made by their 
passage through the earth. It is said that if the d-mi/-kuk returns the 
water follows from the sea and again fills the lake. The idea of this 
creature may have had its origin in the octopus. 

Wi!-li-ghé-yik is the sea shrew-mouse—a small animal, exactly like 
the common shrew-mouse in size and appearance, but it possesses cer- 
tain supernatural powers. It lives on the ice at sea, and the moment it 
observes a man it darts at him with incredible swiftness, piercing the 
toe of his boot and erawling all over his body in a moment. If he 
remains perfectly quiet it disappears by the hole through which it 
entered without doing him any injury and, after this, he becomes a 
very successful hunter. If a man stir ever so little, however, while the 
animal is on him, it instantly burrows into his flesh, going straight to . 
the heart and killing him. Hunters are very much afraid of this ani- 
mal, and if they chance to come across a shrew-mouse on the ice at sea 
they stand motionless until the creature goes away. In one case, of 
which I chanced to hear‘at St Michael, a hunter who was out on the 
sea ice in that vicinity during winter stood in one spot for hours, while 
a shrew-mouse remained near him, and the villagers all agreed that he 
had a narrow escape. 

Az!-i-wi-gim ki-mukh'-ti, the walrus dog. This animal is believed to 
be found in company with large herds of walrus. and is very fierce 
toward men. It is a long, slender animal, covered with black scales 
which are tough but may be pierced by a good spear. It has a head, 
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teeth somewhat like those of a dog, and four legs; its tail is long, 
rounded, and scaly, and a stroke from it will kill aman. The people 
of the islands in Bering strait told me that sometimes they see these 
walrus dogs, and that their walrus hunters are very much afraid of 
them; they also informed me that on one occasion a walrus dog attacked 
an umiak full of people and killed them all. 

The bones of the mammoth which are found on the coast country of 
Bering sea and in the adjacent interior are said to belong to an animal 
known as the ki-lig’/-ti-wik (ko-gukh'-pik of the Yukon). The creature 
is claimed to live under ground, where it burrows from place to place, 
and when by accident one of them comes to the surface, so that even 
the tip of its nose appears above ground and breathes the air, it dies 
at once. This explains the fact that the bones of these animals are 
pearly always found partly buried in the earth. The Eskimo say that 
these animals belong to the under world and for that reason the air of 
the outer world is fatal to them. 

Ko'-gat are the tunghiit of lonely lakes; they are semihuman in form 
and kill or steal the shade of any person found near their haunts. 
They have a loud, wailing ery and are much feared. 

The yu-d are the shades of inanimate things and the elements and, 
according to the beliefs of these people, usually have curiously dis- 
torted, grotesque faces. 

The nin/-wiim yi-d is the essence or mystery which is believed to be 
present in or near a lake and when it goes away the lake dries up. 
These yu-it are believed to have the forms of men or women, and when 
visiting remote lakes people make food offerings to them so that they 
may be propitiated. 

Ti!-stkh-puk, the great worm. This animal, which figures in numerous 
tales, was shaped like an enormous worm or caterpillar. It lived in the 
days when animals were supposed to have the power of changing their 
form at will to that of human beings, and in the tales it is indifferently 
a worm or aman. Among the carvings in ivory representing this crea- 
ture were several having the body shaped like a worm with a human 
face on the head. 

T-mikh!-pi-mi @-kldan'-kun, the sea weasel. The Norton sound people 
described this as a long, weasel-shape animal found in the sea. They 
say it has black fur like the shrew-mouse with a white patch between 
its forelegs. This animal is also known among people living on the 
islands of Bering strait. There is no question that this myth has its 
origin in the sea otter, although the latter has been unknown in this 
region for a long period. Owing to its absence it has been invested 
with various supernatural traits, among which it is said to bring harm 
to lonely hunters when it finds them at sea. To this same animal may 
be ascribed also the t-mum’ tsni/-kak or t-mum’ pikh-takh'-chi, a rare 
animal said to be like a land otter, but which lives in the sea and is 
taken by only the best hunters. 
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I-mum! kd-bvi-d-gd, sea fox. This is described as being similar in 
appearance to the red fox, but itis said to live far out at sea and is 
very fierce, often attacking and killing hunters. 

Kiik-whin'-t-ghiat kig-t-lw-ntk, The killer whale (dkh/-lut) is undoubt- 
edly the original of this mythic creature. It is described as being simi- 

lar in form to the killer whale and 

is credited with the power of 

changing at will to a wolf; after 

roaming about over the land it 

may return to the sea and again 

become a whale. While in the 

Fic. Ph Rae animal in a wolf form itis known by the above 

i name, and the Eskimo say they 

know that this change takes place as they have seen wolf tracks lead- 

ing to the edge of the sea ice and ending at the water, or beginning at 

the edge of the water and leading to the shore. This of course results 

from the breaking away of a portion of the ice on which the wolf tracks 

had been. These animals are said to be very fierce and to kill men. 

The same power of changing its form is sometimes credited to the white 

whale, which interchanges form with the reindeer, as shown in the 

drawing, reproduced in figure 154, on the bottom of a wooden tray from 

south of the Yukon mouth. This belief is prevalent among all the 
Eskimo along the shore of Bering sea. 

A strange, crocodile-like animal, known as pdl-rai-yuk, is painted on 
the sides of umiaks and on the inside of wooden dishes (see figures 
155, 156) by natives along lower Yu- 
kon and Kuskokwim rivers. A mask 
(plate xcv, 3) from the tundra south 
of the Yukon mouth has this animal 
drawn down each side of the face. 

According to the traditions of the peo- 
ple in this district the climate in an- 
cient times was very much warmer 
than at present and the winters were 
shorter. In those days the mythic 
animals referred to were abundant in 
the swampy country between the two 
rivers, being more common near the 
Kuskokwim, where the climate was F'6- 55—Drawing of the pdl-rat-yuk in a 
wooden tray (4). 
more temperate than on the Yukon. 

In those days the waterfowl and other birds came back from the 
south in February and the snow melted during that month and the 
water ran into the passages of houses as it does now in April. At 
that time the pél-rat-yik lived in lakes, creeks, and marshes, where it 
killed men and animals for food. Several of the lower Yukon Eskimo 
recounted the killing of the last one by a hunter whose wife the beast 
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had caught and devoured while she was getting water from the lake. 
In the tale of the creation by the Raven, as the latter and the First 
Man were traveling in the Skyland, the Raven cautioned his com- 
panion not to drink from the lakes which were passed, because in them 
were animals he had made that would seize and destroy any one who 
ventured near. These were the pél-rat-yuk. 

In the drawings of this animal on umiaks, at intervals along the 
body are open spaces, inside which are represented parts of a human 
body, showing the belief in its having eaten such food. It was said to 
live in the water, where it lay hidden among the grass, whence it sud- 
denly rushed to seize a person on the bank or to attack kaiaks when 
crossing its haunts. 

The curious likeness of these animals to the alligator, as shown in 
the accounts of its habits and in drawings representing it, is very 
remarkable. Nearly all of the umiaks in the country of the lower 
Yukon and to the southward have a picture of this animal drawn along 
the entire length on each side of the boat, with the head near the bow, 
and the figure is common also on wooden dishes in that region. It 
appears to be a local myth, and can scarcely have been brought to these 
people since the advent of the whites. The country where this myth 


Fic. 156—Drawing of the pél-rai-yik on an umiak (75). 


is most prevalent is one of the least visited of any along the coast of 
Bering sea. The accompanying figure 156 represents a model of an 
umiak from the lower Yukon, with the animal drawn along the sides, 
In one of the Raven tales a large beast is described as having been 
seen haunting a dry lake bed overgrown with tall grass while Raven 
and First Man were journeying in the sky land. It is said to have 
rested by lying down on the tips of the growing grass, without bend- 
ing the stems. When this animal was killed by the Sky people it was 
necessary for them first to place logs under it, for when dead it became 
so heavy that it would sink into the ground as will a lean seal in water. 
It is described as having a long head and six legs, the hind legs unusu- 
ally large and the fore ones short, with the small middle pair hanging 
from the belly. A fine, thick fur, like that on the shrew-mouse, is said 
to grow all over its body and is thickest about the feet. On the back 
of the head are a pair of thick, short horns, which extend forward and 
outward and then curve back at the points. The animal has small 
eyes and is very dark colored. This undoubtedly refers to the muskox, 
which has been extinct for ages in the region where these people live. 
Tin-mi-tik'-pik, the great eagle (Thunderbird). This is described as 
an enormous eagle which varies in its habits according to locality. 
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The people of Bering strait said that it preys upon right whales. On 
a spear-rest used in the bow of an umiak (plate Cyia) are etched 
four of these birds, two upon eack side. On one side the birds are 
represented as having their claws in the backs of the whales, which 
they are carrying away; on 
the other side the birds are 
represented as not yet hav- 
ing seized their prey. 

On the shore of Norton 
sound the tin-mi-tk'-pik is 
said to catch either whales or 
reindeer, and along the lower 
Yukon it was reported to 
prey upon people and rein- 
deer. Among the tales herein recorded is one from the lower Yukon 
describing the last pair of these birds which were believed to have lived 
there. In that district the top of a mountain below Ikogmut was 
pointed out as one on which these birds were said to have nested. 

Plate cyu ) shows a handsomely etched ivory pipestem from Norton 
sound. The side represented in the illustration bas several groups of 
human figures. There is also a kashim with men dancing inside to the 
music of a drum; others are entering through the summer passage- 
way above ground, and others on the roof. Next is a man with a bow 
and arrow shooting another who holds a spear upraised. The next is 
a representation of the Thunderbird seizing a reindeer, followed by the 
figure of the huge man-worm, or ti-s?kh-puik, that figures in Eskimo 
mythology. Other less important figures are also etched on this sur- 
face, as is Shown in the illustration. 

The small sculpin, which is very common along the rocky shore of 
Norton sound, is called the rainmaker, and the Eskimo say it will cause 
heavy rain if a person takes one of them in his hand. 

Small fragments of quartz crystal are said to be the centers of masses 
of ice that have frozen harder than usual, so that the cores have turned 


to stone. These are prized as amulets. 
Wiemann 


Iwas told by a fur trader who was fa- 
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Fic. 157—Ivory carving of a composite animal (§). 


mniliar with the Nunivak islanders that 
the latter claim descent from a dog. 
Figure 157, from Cape Darby, on the  Fie.158—Ivory carving representing the 
northern shore of Norton sound, is an mays one: (BI B12) 
ivory carving 34 inches long, representing the head and shoulders of a 
white bear and the body of a seal. The bear has in its mouth an object 
which projects upon either side and is grasped by the paws. This is a 
well-made carving, and is pierced longitudinally through the under 
surface for the passage of a cord. It was used as a handle for drag- 
ging seals and other heavy bodies over the ice and represents one of 
the mythic animals of the people on the shore of Bering strait. 
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a— SPEAR REST WITH FIGURES OF THUNDERBIRDS CATCHING WHALES 


b—IVORY PIPESTEM WITH ETCHED FIGURES OF THE MAN-WORM AND THE THUNDERBIRL 


O8JECTS ETCHED WITH MYTHOLOGIC FIGURES 
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Figure 158, from Cape Vancouver, is a carving of walrus ivory, repre- 
senting a worm-like body encircled by incised rings to represent the 
segments, which are colored alternately green and red. On the front 
end of the body is represented a semihuman face, below which project 
two paws with four fingers or toes. The carving tapers toward the tail, 
which is narrow and somewhat flattened, with a hole pierced through 
for the admissiou of a cord, This object was used as a pendant on a 
woman’s belt, and represents the 
man-worm which appears in nu- 

: merous tales of these people. 
Bie aod lvory pare ie a mythic animal (fall Figure 159, from Cape Van- 
couver, is a handsome little ivory 
carving representing the figure of a seal with the mouth of a lamprey; 
the middle of the body is carved into two joined links. This represents 
one of the numerous mythic animals supposed to inhabit the sea. 

Figure 160, from Sledge island, is an ivory cord handle representing 
one of the mythic animals believed to inhabit the sea and to be half 
white bear and half whale. 


Fic. 160—Ivory drag handle representing a composite animal (§). 


Figure 161 shows a cord handle of ivory from Sledge island. It is 
carved to represent a mythic creature, half seal and half human, that 
the Eskimo of Norton sound and Bering strait claim exists in the sea. 
They are said to be caught in nets or killed by hunters at times, and 
when this happens the one who is responsible for it is presumed to suf- 
fer many misfortunes. 

Figure 162, from Sledge island, is an ivory handle for a whale float. 
One end represents a sealhead, and the other the head of one of the 
inermaid-like beings said 
to live in the sea and to 
have the head and shoul- 
ders of a human being, the 
remainder of the animal 
being like a seal. 

Figure 163, from Iush- 
unuk, is a carving of wood three inches in length. It represents the 
body of a seal with the head and neck of a human being. Upon the 
shoulders incised lines represent hands and arms; a seal claw is set in 
the lower part of the breast and curved downward and back. This 
object represents a mythic animal supposed to live in the sea, and is 
without definite use. It shows a mermaid-like creature, half human 


Fic, 161—Ivory carving of a mermaid-like creature (;5). 
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and half seal, described as having the upper part of the body coy- 
ered with white skin, with long hair on the head, and the legs replaced 
by a seal’s body. It is a mythi- 
‘eal conception common among 
the western Eskimo. 
Figure 164, from Cape Van- 
couver, is a carving an inch and 
iG Ane ar fina anions eae three-quarters long, representing 
figure (9). a walrus. On the breast is a 
~ human face, inclosed within the 
front flippers and looking forward, intended to represent the features 
of the walrus inwa. The body is ornamented with concentric circles 


Fic. 163—Carving representing a mermaid-like Fic. 164—Ivory carving showing the face 
creature (3). of a walrus inua (full size). 


with central dots, made by filling round holes in the ivory with 
wooden plugs. The general execution of this carving is very good, 
the shape of the walrus, including the tusks, 
nostrils, and small sunken dots about the 
muzzle, representing bristles, being well re- 
produced. 

An ivory carving (number 43717), three 
inches in length, from Nunivak island, rep- 
resents a seal’s body with a man’s head and 
neck, It is pierced crosswise through the 
shoulders for the passage of a cord, and is 
used as a fastener for a woman’s belt. This 
represents one of the composite animals 
which figure in the mythology of this region. 

A carving, from Sledge island in Bering 
strait (number 45236), represents a seal’s 
body with a semihuman face. It is pierced 
lengthwise along the lower side for the pas- 
sage of a cord, is used for the same purpose 
as the specimen last described, and, like it, 
illustrates a mythic animal. 

Another carving (figure 135), from the 
northern shore of Norton sound, is 45 inches 
in length, made from mammoth ivory, and 
represents a white bear carrying upon its back the extended figure of 
aman lying face downward with his head over the animal’s hips and 


Fic, 165—Drawing of mythic 
creature in a wooden tray (4). 
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grasping it about the haunches. It is a spirited carving, illustrating 
an incident in one of the Eskimo tales. 

Figure 165 is copied from a figure painted on the bottom of a wooden 
tray (number 38642) obtained at Nulukhtulogumut, and represents a 
mythical creature described in the tales of that region. 

In the Raven tale are described reindeer which came from the sky: 
and which had teeth like dogs. These are said still to exist, but are 
invisible except to shamans, who see them on the plains and describe 
them as having a large hole through the body, back of the shoulders. 
People supposed to be gifted with clairvoyant powers sometimes see 
and shoot at them, believing them to be like other deer, but no ordi- 
nary weapon can kill them. Carvings of these animals were seen among 
the people south of the Yukon mouth. 

In the far north there are said to be men having tails and two faces— 
one in front and one behind. 


CONCEPTION OF NATURAL PHENOMENA 


The aurora is believed to be a group of boys playing football, some- 
times using a walrus skull as the ball. The swaying movement of the 
lights back and forth represents the struggles of the players. When 
the light fades away the Eskimo utter a low whistle, which they say 
will call the boys back. 

The galaxy is said to be the track made by Raven’s snowshoes when 
he walked across the sky during one of his journeys while creating the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

The Pleiades are called the “ Little foxes,” and are said to be a litter 
of fox cubs. ; 

The stars of Orion’s belt are called the ‘Great stretchers,” being 
regarded as posts on which rawhide lines are being stretched. 

The vertical bar in a parhelion is called the ‘‘Sun’s walking stick,” 
and shooting stars are termed star dung. 

Sirius is the ‘* Moon-dog,” which makes high winds when it is near 
the moon. 


TRADITIONAL SHOWERS OF ASHES 


The’ Eskimo have various traditions of occurrences long past. One 
very old woman on the lower Yukon told me she had heard related by 
old people when she was a girl that showers of matter like ashes fell 
there very long ago. The first shower of ashes she heard of was quite 
deep, killing fish in the rivers and causing the death of many people 
by starvation. 

At St Michael an old man related that before the Russians came to 
the country he knew of one fall of a strange substance like ashes 
which covered the ground like a slight fall of snow and adhered to what- 
ever it fell upon so that when rubbed off from wood it left a polished 
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appearance. This man said that such showers were known to have 
taken place at widely distant intervals and that people were very much 
frightened by them. After one occurred they saved all the bones and 
scraps of food, even the skins of animals, after removing the hair, in 
order to forestall the expected famine. During the cold months of 
winter following one of these occurrences the people ate every scrap, 
saving the dried fish and better food for spring, when they feared 
another fall might take place. 

These accounts undoubtedly refer to falls of volcanic ashes from 
eruptions taking place in the Aleutian islands and other points in this 
region, and are interesting as showing the manner in which occurrences 
of this kind are treasured in the memories of these people. 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM 


When the first foxes caught in fall are lean the old men predict a hard 
winter, and if the white geese commence to fly southward early in 
autumn an early winter is expected to follow. 

The names of birds and other forms of animal life used among these 
people are frequently very expressive, as for instance, the term applied 
to the emperor goose, which means ‘“‘the hooded one,” and the name for 
the grass snipe (Tringa maculata), called “the walrus talker” from its 
booming note, which is similar to that of the walrus. 


FOLK TALES 
SCOPE OF ALASKAN FOLKLORE 


The following legends are from various localities. The name of the 
place whence each was obtained is given at the beginning of each tale. 
The Alaskan Eskimo possess an almost endless number of tales and 
legends, which express in many details their religious beliefs and con- 
vey in an interesting form an idea of their ancient customs and modes 
of thought. In a section treating of their mythology are give notes on 
the supernatural animals and other beings which are mentioned in the 
legends. 

These tales are best known by certain old men who entertain their 
fellow-villagers by repeating them before the assembled people in the 
kashim. The Raven legends form a series of culture myths, and are 
especially popular as accounting for the existence of all things. These 
haye a widely-extended distribution, and I know personally of their 
existence among the people from Kotzebue sound southward around 
Bering strait to the mouth of Kuskokwim river. The Raven myth also 
exists on the Asiatic shore of Bering strait. At Plover bay, Siberia, 
there was seen a boy 10 or 12 years of age who had the raven totem 
tattooed on his forehead (figure 115), 

Special attention is invited to this series of legends, which are so 
similar in character to Raven legends existing among the Thnket of 
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southeastern Alaska. These tales apparently have a common source. 
The Thunderbird of the Tlinket also appears in the mythology of the 
Eskimo, at least as far north as Bering strait. 

Young men who have an aptitude for learning tales become narrators 
and repeat them verbatim, even with the accompanying inflections of 
the voice and gestures. On lower Kuskokwim river and the adjacent 
district toward the Yukon mouth, some of the important tales are given 
by two men, who sit cross-legged near together and facing each other; 
one is the narrator and the other holds a bundle of small sticks in one 
hand. The tale proceeds and at certain points one of these sticks is 
placed on the floor between them, forming a sort of chapter mark. If the 
narrator is at fault he is prompted by his companion. Some of the tales 
are long, occupying several successive evenings in their recital. The 
narrators are very careful to repeat them in a certain set phraseology, 
with repetitions in definitely determined places. When an error is 
made it is common for the narrator to go back and repeat from some 
prominent incident. The voice is intoned to imitate the different char- 
acters in a more or less dramatic manner, and with the gestures makes 
a very effective recital. The listeners are quiet and attentive, and at 
certain incidents express by a word or two their feelings of surprise or 
satisfaction. These tales are heard with pleasure over and over again, 
forming the unwritten lore upon which they draw for entertainment 
during the long winter evenings. During a sledge journey to the 
mouth of Kuskokwim river in 1879 I was kept awake several nights 
by young men lying in the kashim repeating for hours the tales they 
were memorizing, although the other Eskimo slept through it all with 
perfect indifference. 

In addition to the more important tales, which are the property of 
the men, there are many children’s stories, which the women relate, 
frequently entertaining each other as well as the children; these are 
short, simple stories and are looked upon as belonging peculiarly to 
the women. An example of these is the tale of the Raven and the 
Marmot. é 

A collection of tales from the shore of Bering strait would undoubt- 
edly give valuable insight into the intercourse formerly held with the 
Asiatic shore, the tale Ak/-chik-chi/-guk being an example in point. An 
old man related this tale, at the same time drawing a map showing the 
course taken by the brothers to Cape Prince of Wales and across the 
strait to East cape, Siberia, and southward along that coast until they 
found their sister; the villages were all marked and named, and 
the map, though rude, gave a good idea of the coastlines and islands. 

The tales of these people seem to have originated largely from cer- 
tain distinct sources; there are tales of hunting and adventure, includ- 
ing voyages and incidents of the ordinary life of the people which may 
start from someone who recounts an episode in his life in a pleasing 
manner, so that it is taken up and repeated, with various additions, 
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mainly of a supernatural character, and finally becomes fixed in the 
tribal folklore. 

Another class is made up and recounted by the shamans, or medi- 
cine-men, always dealing with supernatural powers and beings, and 
are intended to increase the public regard for them and their ability to 
deal with the shades that are believed to exist everywnere, through 
the propitiation of which the public and private welfare is secured. 
Many of their festivals have undoubtedly originated from tales told by 
the shamans regarding visions seen and instructions said to have been 
obtained from supernatural beings, while asleep or in a trance. One 
such tale is that of the Yuguk festival of the lower Yukon. 


FLOOD LEGENDS FROM ST MICHAEL 


The Norton sound Eskimo have a legend that in the first days the 
earth was flooded except a very high mountain in the middle. The 
water came up from the sea and covered all the land except the top 
of this mountain; only a few animals were saved, which escaped by 
going up the mountain side. A few people escaped by going into an 
wniak and subsisting on the fish they caught until the water subsided. 
Finally, as the waters lowered, the people who were saved went to live 
upon the mountains, eventually descending to the coast; the animals 
also came down and replenished the earth with their kind. During the 
flood the waves and currents cut the surface of the land into hollows 
and ridges, and then, as the water receded, it ran back into the sea, 
leaving the mountains and valleys as they are today. Legends very 
similar to this are widely spread among other Eskimo on the coast of 
Bering sea. 


TALES OF THE RAVEN (TU-LU-KAU’-GUK) 
THE CREATION 
(From Kigiktauilk) 


The following was related by an old Unalit man living at Kigik- 
tauik, who learned it, when he was a boy, from an oldman. Fragments 
and versions of the same tale were found among the Eskimo from the 
Arctic coast to the banks of Kuskokwim river. The last portion of 
this series of legends, describing the recovery of the light by Raven, 
was repeated by Eskimo from Kotzebue sound, Norton bay, and Kus- 
kokwim and Yukon rivers. 

My narrator said that the old man from whom he learned it came 
from Bering strait, and that always, when he finished the tales on the 
third evening, he would pour a cup of water on the floor and say: 
“Drink well, spirits of those of whom I have told.” 

It was in the time when there were no people on the earth plain. 
During four days the first man lay coiled up in the pod of a beach-pea 
(L. maritimus). On the fifth day he stretched out his feet and burst 
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the pod, falling to the ground, where he stood up, a full-grown 
man. He looked about him, and then moved his hands and arms, his 
neck and legs, and examined himself curiously. Looking back, he saw 
the pod from which he had fallen, still hanging to the vine, with a hole 
in the lower end, out of which he had dropped. Then he looked about 
him again and saw that he was getting farther away from-his starting 
place, and that the ground moved up and down under his feet and 
seemed very soft. After a while he had an unpleasant feeling in his 
stomach, and he stooped down to take some water into his mouth from 
a small pool at his feet. The water ran down into his stomach and he 
felt better. When he looked up again he saw approaching, with a 
waving motion, a dark object which came on until just in front of 
him, when it stopped, and, standing on the ground, looked at him. 
This was a raven, and, as soon as it stopped, it raised one of its 
wings, pushed up its beak, like a mask, to the top of its head, and 
changed at once intoaman. Before he raised his mask Raven had 
stared at the man, and after it was raised he stared more than ever, 
moving about from side to side to obtain a better view. At last he 
said: ““What are you? Whence did you come? I have never seen 
anything like you.” Then Raven looked at Man, and was still more 
surprised to find that this strange new being was so much like himself 
in shape. 

Then he told Man to walk away a few steps, and in astonishment 
exclaimed again: ‘‘ Whence did youcome? I have never seen anything 
like you before.” To this Man replied: “I came from the pea-pod.” 
And he pointed to the plant from which he came, “Ah!” exclaimed 
Raven, “I made that vine, but did not know that anything like you 
would ever come from it. Come with me to the high ground over there; 
this ground I made later, and it is still soft and thin, but it is thicker 
and harder there.” 

In a short time they came to the higher land, which was firm under 
their feet. Then Raven asked Man if he had eaten anything. The 
latter answered that he had taken some soft stuff into him at one of 
the pools. ‘‘Ah!” said Raven, ‘you drank some water. Now wait 
for me here.” 

Then he drew down the mask over his face, changing again into a 
bird, and flew far up into the sky where he disappeared. Man waited 
where he had been left until the fourth day, when Raven returned, 
bringing four berries in his claws. Pushing up his mask, Raven became 
a man again and held out two salmonberries and two heathberries, 
saying, ‘‘Here is what I have made for you to eat. I also wish them 
to be plentiful over the earth. Now eat them.” Man took the berries 
and placed them in his mouth one after the other and they satisfied 
his hunger, which had made him feel uncomfortable. Raven then led 
Man to a small creek near by and left him while he went to the water’s 
edge and molded a couple of pieces of clay into the form of a pair of 
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mountain sheep, which he held in his hand, and when they became dry 
he called Man to show him what he had done. Man thought they were 
very pretty, and Raven told him to close his eyes. As soon as Man’s 
eyes were closed Raven drew down his mask and waved his wings 
four times over the images, when they became endowed with life and 
bounded away as full-grown mountain sheep. Raven then raised his 
mask and told Man to look. When Man saw the sheep moving away, 
full of life, he cried out with pleasure. Seeing how pleased Man was, 
Raven said, “If these animals are numerous, perhaps people will wish 
very much to get them.” And Man said he thought they would. 
“Well,” said Raven, ‘‘it will be better for them to have their home 
among the high cliffs, so that every one can not kill them, and there 
only shall they be found.” 

Then Raven made two animals of clay which he endowed with life as 
before, but as they were dry only in spots when they were given life, 
they remained brown and white, and so originated the tame reindeer 
with mottled coat. Man thought these were very handsome, and 
Raven told him that they would be very scarce. In the same way a 
pair of wild reindeer were made and permitted to get dry and white 
only on their bellies, then they were given life; in consequence, to 
this day the belly of the wild reindeer is the only white part about it. 
Raven told Man that these animals would be very common, and people 
would kill many of them. 

“You will be very lonely by yourself,” said Raven. ‘TI will make 
you a companion.” He then went to a spot some distance from where 
he had made the animals, and, looking now and then at Man, made an 
image very much like him. Then he fastened a lot of fine water grass 
on the back of the head for hair, and after the image had dried in his 
hands, he waived his wings over it as before and a beautiful young 
woman arose and stood beside Man. “There,” cried Raven, “is a com- 
panion for you,” and he led them back to a small knoll near by. 

In those days there were no mountains far or near, and the sun never 
ceased shining brightly; no rain ever fell and no winds blew. When 
they came to the knoll, Raven showed the pair how to make a bed in 
the dry moss, and they slept there very warmly; Raven drew down his 
mask and slept near by in the form of a bird. Waking before the 
others, Raven went back to the creek and made a pair each of stickle- 
backs, graylings, and blackfish. When these were swimming about in 
the water, he called Man to see them. When the latter looked at them 
and saw the sticklebacks swim up the stream with a wriggling motion 
he was so surprised that he raised his hand suddenly and the fish 
darted away. Raven then showed him the graylings and told him that 
they would be found in clear mountain streams, while the sticklebacks 
would live along the seacoast and that both would be good for food. 
Next the shrew-mouse was made, Raven saying that it would not be 
good for food'but would enliven the ground and prevent it from seeming 
barren and cheerless. 
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In this way Raven continued for several days making birds, fishes, 
and animals, showing them to Man, and explaining their uses. 

After this he flew away to the sky and was gone four days, when 
he returned, bringing back a salmon for the use of Man. Looking 
about he saw that the ponds and lakes were silent and lonely, so he 
created many water insects upon their surfaces, and from the same 
clay he made the beaver and the muskrat to frequent their borders. 
Then, also, were made flies, mosquitoes; and various other land and 
water insects, it being explained to Man that these were made to 
enliven and make cheerful the earth. At that time the mosquito was 
like the house-fly in its habits and did not bite as it does now. 

Man was shown the muskrat and told to take its skin for clothing. 
He was also told that the beavers would live along the streams and 
build strong houses and that he must follow their example, and like- 
wise that the beavers would be very cunning and only good hunters 
would be able to take them. 

At this time the woman gave birth to a child, and Raven directed 
Man how to feed and care for it, telling him that it would grow into a 
man like himself. As soon as the child was born, Raven and Man took 
it to a creek, rubbed it over with clay, and then returned with it to his 
stopping place on the knoll. The next morning the child was running 
about pulling up grass and other plants which Raven had caused to 
grow near by; on the third day the child became a full-grown man. 

After this Raven thought that if he did not create something to 
make men afraid they would destroy everything he had made to 
inhabit the earth. Then he went to a creek near by, where he formed 
a bear and gave it life, jumping to one side quickly as the bear stood 
up and looked fiercely about. Man was then called and told that the 
bear would be very fierce and would tear him to pieces if he disturbed 
it. Then were made different kinds of seals, and their names and habits 
were explained to man. Rayen also taught Man to make rawhide lines 
from sealskin, and snares for deer, but cautioned him to wait until the 
deer were abundant before he snared any of them. 

In time the woman was with child again, and Raven said it would 
be a girl and they must rub her over with clay as soon as she was 
born, and that after she was grown she must marry her brother. Then 
Rayen went away to the place of the pea vine, where the first man was 
found. While he was gone a girl was born and the pair did as they 
were told, and the next day the girl walked about. On the third day 
she became a full-grown woman, and was married to the young man as 
directed by Raven, in order that the earth might be peopled more 
rapidly. 

When Raven reached the pea vine he found three other men had 
just fallen from the pea pod that gave the first one. These men, like 
the first, were looking about them in wonder, and Raven led them away 
in an opposite direction from that in which he had taken the first man, 
afterward bringing them to firm land. close to the sea. Here they 
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stopped, and Raven remained with them a long time, teaching them 
how to live. He taught them how to make a fire drill and bow from a 
piece of dry wood and a cord, taking the wood from the bushes and 
small trees he had caused to grow in hollows and sheltered places on 
the hillside. He made for each of the men a wife, and also made 
many plants and birds such as frequent the seacoast, but fewer kinds 
than he had made in the land where the first man lived. He taught 
the men to make bows and arrows, spears, nets, and all the imple- 
ments of the chase and how to use them; also how to capture the seals 
which had now become plentiful in the sea. After he had taught them 
how to make kaiaks, he showed them how to build houses of drift logs 
and bushes covered with earth. Now the three wives of the last men 
were all pregnant, and Raven went back to the first man, where he 
found the children were married; then he told Man about all he had 
done for the people on the seacoast. Looking about here he thought the 
earth seemed bare; so, while the others slept, he caused birch, spruce, 
and cottonwood trees to spring up in low places, and then awoke the 
people, who were much pleased at seeing the trees. After this they 
were taught how to make fire with the fire drill and to place the spark 
of tinder ina bunch of dry grass and wave it about until it blazed, 
then to place dry wood upon it. They were shown how to roast fish on 
a stick, to make fish traps of splints and willow bark, to dry salmon 
for winter use, and to make houses. 

Raven then went back to the coast men again. When he had gone 
Man and his son went down to the sea and the son caught a seal which 
they tried to kill with their hands but could not, until, finally, the son 
killed it by a blow with his fist. Then the father took off its skin with 
his hands alone and made it into lines which they dried. With these 
lines they set suares in the woods for reindeer. When they went to look 
at these the next morning, they found the cords bitten in two and the 
snares gone, for in those days reindeer had sharp teeth like dogs. 
After thinking for a time the young man made a deep hole in the deer 
trail and hung in it a heavy stone fastened to the snare so that when 
it caught a deer the stone would slip down into the hole, drag the deer’s 
neck down to the ground, and hold it fast. The next morning when 
they returned they found a deer entangled in the snare. Taking it 
out they killed and skinned it, carrying the skin home for a bed; some 
of the flesh was roasted on the fire and found to be very good to eat. 

One day Man went out seal hunting along the seashore. He saw 
many seals, but in each case after he had crept carefully up they would 
tumble into the water before he could get to them, until only one was 
left on the rocks; Man crept up to it more carefully than before, but it 
also escaped. Then he stood up and his breast seemed full of a strange 
feeling, and the water began to run in drops from his eyes and down 
his face. He put up his hand and caught some of the drops to look at 
them and found that they were really water; then, without any wish 
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on his part, loud cries began to break from him and the tears ran down. 
his face as he went home. When his son saw him coming, he called to 
his wife and mother to see Man coming along making such a strange 
noise; when he reached them they were still more surprised to see water 
running down his face. After he told them the story of his disappoint- 
ment they were all stricken with the same strange ailment and began to 
. wail with him, and in this way people first learned how to ery. After 
this the son killed another seal and they made more deer snares from 
its hide. 

When the deer caught this time was brought home, Man told his peo- 
ple to take a splint bone from its foreleg and to drill a hole in the large 
end. Into this they put some strands of sinew from the deer and sewed 
skins wpon their bodies to keep themselves warm when winter came; 
for Raven had told them to do this, so that the fresh deerskins dried 
upon them. Man then showed his son how to make bows and arrows 
and to tip the latter with points of horn for killing deer; with them 
the son killed his first deer. After he had cut up this deer he placed 
its fat on a bush and then fell asleep; when he awoke he was very 
- angry to find that mosquitoes had eaten all of it. Until this time 
mosquitoes had never bitten people, but Man scolded them for what 
they had done and said, “Never eat meat again, but eat men,” and 
since that day mosquitoes have always bitten people. 

Where the first man lived there had now grown a large village, for 
the people did everything as Raven directed them, and as soon as a 
child was born it was rubbed with clay and so caused to grow to its 
full stature in three days. One day Raven came back and sat by Man, 
and they talked of many things. Man asked Raven about the land he 
had made in the sky. Raven said that he had made a fine land there, 
whereupon Man asked to be taken to see it. This was agreed to and 
they started toward the sky where they arrived in a short time. There 
Man found himself in a beautiful country with a very much better 
climate than that on earth; but the people who lived there were very 
small. Their heads reached only to his thigh when they stood beside 
him. Man looked about as they journeyed and saw many strange 
animals; also that the country was much finer than the one he had left. 
Raven told him that this land, with its people and animals, was the 
first he had made. 

The people living here wore handsomeiy made fur clothing, worked 
in ornamental patterns, such as people now wear on earth; for Man, on 
his return, showed his people how to make clothes in this manner, and 
the patterns have been retained ever since. After a time they came to 
alarge kashim, and went in; a very old man, the first made by Raven 
in the sky land, came out from his place of honor at the head of the room, 
opposite the door, and welcomed them, telling the people to bring food 
for the guest from the lower land, who was his friend. Then boiled 
flesh of a kind which Man had never eaten before was brought to him, 
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Rayen told him that it was from the mountain sheep and the tame rein- 
deer. After Man had eaten Raven Jed him on again to show him other 
things which he had made, and told him not to try to drink from any of 
the lakes they might pass, for in them he had made animals that would 
seize and destroy him if he went near. 

On the way they came to a dry lake bed in which tall grass was 
growing thickly. Lying upon the very tips of this grass, which did not 
bend under its weight, was a large, strange-looking animal, with a long 
head and six legs. The two hind-legs were unusually large; the fore- 
legs were short, and a small pair extended down from the belly. <All 
over the animal’s body grew fine, thick hair, like that on the shrew- 
mouse, but it was longer about the feet. From the back of the head 
grew a pair of thick, short horns, which extended forward and curved 
back at the tips. The animal had small eyes and was of very dark 
color or blackish. 

Raven told Man that when people wished to kill one of these animals 
they first placed logs on the ground under them, for, if they did not, the 
animal would sink into the earth when he fell and be lost. In order to 
kill one of them many people were needed, and when the animal fell on 
the logs other logs must be thrown over it and held down, while two 
men took large clubs and beat in its skull between the eyes. 

Next they came to around hole in the sky, around the border of 
which grew a ring of short grass, glowing like fire. This, Raven 
said, was a star called the Moon-dog (?-gha-lwm ki-mukh’-ti), The tops 
of the grass bordering the hole were gone, and Raven said that his 
mother had taken some, and he had taken the rest to make the first fire 
on earth. He added that he had tried to make some of this same kind 
of grass on the earth but could not. 

Man was now told to close his eyes and he would be taken to another 
place. Raven took him upon his wings and, dropping through the star 
hole, they floated down for a long time, until at last they entered some- 
thing that seemed to resist their course. Finally they stopped, and 
Raven said they were standing at the bottom of thesea. Man breathed 
quite easily there, and Raven told him that the foggy appearance was 
caused by the water. He said, “I will make some new kinds of ani- 
mals here; but you must not walk about; you must lie down, and if 
you become tired you may turn over upon the other side.” 

Raven then left Man lying on one side, where he rested for a long 
time; finally he awoke, but felt very tired, so he tried to turn over, but 
could not. Then Man thought, “I wish I could turn over;” and in a 
moment he turned without effort. As he did this he was surprised to 
see that his body had become covered with long, white hairs and that, 
his fingers had become long claws, but he quickly fell asleep again. He 
awoke, and turned over and fell asleep three times more. When he 
awoke the fourth time Raven stood beside him and said, “I have 
changed you into a white bear. How do you like it?” Man tried to 
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answer, but could not make a sound until the Raven waved his magic 
wing over him, when he replied that he did not like it, for he would have 
to live on the sea while his son would be on the shore, and he would 
feel badly. Then Raven made a stroke with his wings and the bearskin 
fell from Man and lay empty at one side while he sat up in his original 
form. Then Raven took one of his tail-feathers, placing it inside the 
bearskin for a spine, and, after waving his wing over it, a white bear 
arose. Then they passed on, and ever since white bears have been 
found on the frozen sea. 

Raven asked Man how many times he had turned over, and he 
answered, “four.” ‘That was four years,” said Raven, “for you slept 
there just four years.” They had gone only a short distance beyond 
this, when they saw a small animal like a shrew-mouse; this was a 
wi'-li-gho'-yik. It is like the shrew that lives on the land, but this one 
always lives at sea on theice. Whenitsees a man it darts at him, and, 
entering the toe of his boot, crawls all over his body, after which, if he 
keeps perfectly quiet, it will leave him unharmed and the man will 
become a successful hunter. In case the man moyes even a finger 
while this animal is on him, it instantly burrows into his flesh and 
goes directly to his heart, causing death. 

Then Raven made the @-mi’-kuk, a large, slimy, leathery-skin animal, 
with four long, wide-spreading arms. This is a fierce animal, living 
in the sea, which wraps its arms about a man or a kaiak and drags 
them under the water; if the man tries to escape from it by leaving his 
kaiak and getting on the ice it will dart underneath, breaking the ice 
beneath his feet, and even pursuing him on shore by burrowing through 
the earth as easily as it swims in the water, so that no one can escape 
from it when it once pursues him. 

Beyond this, they saw two large dark-colored animals, around which 
swam a smaller one. Raven hurried forward and sat upon the head of 
the smaller animal, and it became quiet. When Man drew near, Raven 
showed him two walrus, and said that the animal upon whose head he 
was borne was a walrus dog (az-i-.t/-gumki-mukh/-ti). This animal, 
he said, would always go with large herds of walrus and would kill 
people. It was long and rather slender, covered with black scales 
which were not too hard to be pierced by a spear. Its head and teeth 
were somewhat like those of a dog; it had four legs and a long, round 
tail covered with scales like those on the body; with a stroke of this 
tail it could kill a man. 

Some whales and grampus were seen next. Raven told Man that 
only good hunters could kill them, and that when one was killed an 
entire village could feast. Then they saw the t-mum’ ka/-bvi-d-gd, or sea 
fox, an animal very much like the red fox, except that it lives in the 
sea and is so fierce that it kills men. Near this were two i-mum/’ tsni/- 
kak or i-mum' pikh-tuikh'-chi, the sea otter, which is like the land otter, 
but has much finer fur, tipped with white, and is very scarce, only the 
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best hunters being able to capture it. They passed many kinds of fish 
and then the shore rose before them, and overhead could be seen the 
ripples on the surface of the water. ‘Close your eyes, and hold fast 
to me,” said Raven. As soon as he had done this, Man found himself 
- standing on the shore near his home, and was very much astonished to 
see a large village where he had left only a few huts; his wife had 
become very old and his son was an old man. The people saw him and 
welcomed him back, making him their headman; he was given the 
place of honor in the kashim, and there told the people what he had 
seen and taught the young men many things. The villagers would 
have given Raven a seat by the old man in the place of honor, but he 
refused it and chose a seat with the humble people near the entrance. 

After a time the old man began to wish to see the fine sky land 
again, but his people tried to induce him to stay with them. He told 
his children that they must not feel badly at his absence, and then, in 
company with Raven, he returned to the sky land. The dwarf people 
welcomed them, and they lived there for a long time, until the villagers 
on the earth had become very numerous and killed a great many ani- 
mals. This angered Man and Raven so much that one night they took 
a long line and a grass basket with which they descended to the earth. 
Raven caught ten reindeer, which he put into the basket with the old 
man; then one end of the cord was fastened to the basket and Raven 
returned to the sky, drawing it up after him. The next evening they 
took the reindeer and went down close to Man’s village; the deer were 
then told to break down the first house they came to and destroy the 
people, for men were becoming too numerous. The reindeer did as 
they were told and ate up the people with their sharp, wolf-like teeth, 
after which they returned to the sky; the next night they came back 
and destroyed another house with its people in the same manner. The 

‘villagers had now become much frightened and covered the third house 
with a mixture of deer fat and berries. When the reindeer tried to 
destroy this house they filled their mouths with the fat and sour 
berries, which caused them to run off, shaking their heads so violently 
that all their long, sharp teeth fell out. Afterward small teeth, such as 
reindeer now have, grew in their places, and these animals became 
harmless. 

Man and Raven returned to the sky after the reindeer ran away, Man 
saying, ‘‘ If something is not done to stop people trom taking so many 
animals they will continue until they have killed everything you have 
made. It is better to take away the sun from them so that they will 
be in the dark and will die.” 

To this Raven agreed, saying, “You remain here and I will go and 
take away the sun.” So he went away and, taking the sun, put it into 
his skin bag and carried it far away to a part of the sky land where 
his parents lived, and it became very dark on earth. In his father’s 
village Raven took to himself a wife from the maidens of the place and 
lived there, keeping the sun hidden carefully in the bag. 
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The people on earth were very much frightened when the sun was 
taken away, and tried to get it back by offering Raven rich presents of 
food and furs, but without effect. After many trials the people propiti- 
ated Raven so that he let them have the light for a short time. Then 
he would hold up the sun in one hand for two days at a time, so that 
the people could hunt and get food, after which it would be taken away 
and all would become dark. After this a long.time would pass and it 
required many offerings before he would let them have light again. 
This was repeated many times. 

Raven had living in this village an older brother who began to feel 
sorry for the earth people and to think of means by which he could 
get the sun and return it to its place. After he had thought a long 
time he pretended to die, and was put away in a graye box, as was 
customary. As soon as the mourners left his grave he arose and went 
out a short distance from the village, where he hid his raven mask and 
coat in a tree; then he went to the spring where the villagers got their 
water, and waited. Ina short time his brother’s wife came for water, 
and after she had filled her bucket she took up a ladle full of water to 
drink. As she drank, Raven’s brother, by a magic spell, changed him- 
self into a small leaf, falling into the ladle, and was swallowed with 
the water. The woman coughed and then hastened home, where she 
told her husband that she had swallowed some strange thing while 
drinking at the spring, to which he paid little attention, saying it was 
probably a small leaf. 

Immediately after this the woman became with child, and in a few 
days gave birth to a boy, who was very lively and crept about at 
once and in a few days was running about. He cried continually for 
the sun, and, as the father was very fond of him, he frequently let the 
child have it for a plaything, but was always careful to take it back 
again. As soon as the boy began to play out of doors he cried and 
begged for thé sun more than ever. After refusing for a long time, his 
father let him take the sun again and the boy played with it in the 
house, and then, when no one was looking, he carried it outside, ran 
quickly to the tree, put on his raven mask and coat, and flew far away 
with it. When he was far up from the sky he heard his father crying 
out to him, ‘Do not hide the sun. Let it out of the bag to make some 
light. Do not keep it always dark.” For he feared his son had stolen 
it to keep it for himself. 

Then Raven went home and the Raven boy flew on to the place where 

‘the sun belonged. There he tore off the skin covering and put the sun 
in its place again. From this place he saw a broad path leading far 
away, which he followed. It led him to the side of a hole surrounded 
by short grass glowing with light, some of which he plucked. He 
remembered that his father had called to him not to keep it always 
dark, but to make it partly dark and partly light. Thinking of this, he 
caused the sky to revolve, so thatit moved around the earth, carrying 
the sun and stars with it, thus making day and night. 
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While he was standing close by the edge of the earth, just before 
suprise, he stuck into the sky a bunch of the glowing grass that 
he held in his hand, and it has stayed there ever since, forming the 
brilliant morning star. Going down to the earth he came at last to the 
village where the first people lived. There the old people welcomed 
him, and he told them that Raven had been angry with them and had 
taken the sun away, but that he had put it back himself so that it 
would never be moved again. 

Among the people who welcomed him was the headman of the sky 
dwarfs, who had come down with some of his people to live on the 
earth. Then the people asked him what had become of Man, who had 
gone up to the sky with Raven. This was the first time the Raven boy 
had heard of Man, and he tried to fly up to the sky to see him, but 
found that he could rise only a short distance above the earth. When 
he found that he could not get back to the sky, he wandered away until 
he came to a village where lived the children of the other men last 
born from the pea-vine. There he took a wife and lived a long time, 
having many children, all of whom became Raven people like himself 
and were able to fly over the earth, but they gradually lost their magic 
powers until finally they became ordinary ravens like the birds we see 
now on the tundras. 

RAVEN TAKES A WIFE 


(From the Unalit of Norton sound) 


For a long time Raven lived alone, but finally became tired of this and 
decided to take a wife. For this purpose he looked about and noticed 
that it was late in the fall and that the birds were going southward in 
large flocks. Then Raven flew away and stopped directly in the path 
taken by the geese and other wild fowl on their way to the land of sum- 
mer. As he sat by the way he saw a pretty young Hutchins goose com- 
ing near. Then he modestly hid his face by looking at his feet, and as 
the goose passed he called out, ‘* Who wishes me for a husband? Lama 
very nice man.” Unheeding him, the goose flew on, and Raven looked 
after her and sighed. Soon after a black brant passed, and Raven 
cried out as before, with the same result. He looked after her and cried 
out, “Ah, what kind of people are these? They do not even wait to 
listen.” Again he waited, and a duck passed near, and when Raven 
cried out she turned a little toward him but passed on. For an instant 
his heart beat quickly with hope, and as the duck passed, he cried, 
“Ah, I came very near then; perhaps I shall succeed this time;” and 
he stood waiting with bowed head. 

Very soon a family of white-front Geese came along, consisting of 
the parents with four brothers and a sister, and the Raven cried out, 
“Who wishes me fora husband? Iam a fine hunter and am young 
and handsome.” As he finished they alighted just beyond him, and he 
thought, “Now I will get a wife” Then he looked about and saw a 
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pretty white stone with a hole in it lying near; he picked it up and, 
stringing it on a long grass stem, hung it about his neck. As soon as 
he had done this he pushed up his bill so that it slid to the top of his 
head like a mask, and he became a dark-colored young man, who walked 
up to the Geese. At the same time each of the Geese pushed up its bill 
in the same manner, and they became nice-looking people. Itaven was 
much pleased with the looks of the girl and, going to her, gave her 
the stone, choosing her for his wife, and she hung it about her own 
neck. Then all pushed down their bills, becoming birds again, and 
flew away toward the south. 

The Geese flapped their wings heavily and worked slowly along, but 
Raven with his outspread wings glided on faster than his party, while 
the geese looked after him, exclaiming, in admiration, ‘‘ How light and 
graceful he is!” At length Raven grew weary, so he said, “ We had 
better stop early and look for a place to sleep.” The others agreed to 
this, so they stopped and were soon asleep. 

Early next morning the Geese were astir and wished to be off, 
but Raven still slept so heavily that they had to arouse him. The 
father Goose said, “‘ We must make haste, for it will snow here soon; 
let us not linger.” 

As soon as Raven was fully awake he pretended to be eager to get 
away, and, as on the day before, led the others with outspread wings 
and was greatly admired by his young companions. And so Raven 
kept on, above or in front of his companions, who made admiring 
remarks to one another, such as “Ah, see how light and graceful he 
is.” Thus the party traveled on until they stopped one evening upon 
the seashore, where they feasted upon the berries that were plentiful 
all about them, and then went to sleep. 

Early the next morning the Geese made ready to go without stopping 
for breakfast. Raven’s stomach cried out for some of the fine berries 
that were so plentiful, but the Geese would not wait, so he dared not 
object to starting. As they left the seashore the father Goose told them 
that they would stop to rest once on the way, and the next stretch 
would bring them to the other shore. Raven began to feel very doubt- 
ful about being able to reach the other shore, but he was ashamed to 
say so and thought he would risk making the attempt; so off they all 
flew. The Geese flew steadily on and on. After a long time Raven 
began to fall behind. His wide-spread wings ached, yet the Geese kept 
on steadily and untiringly. Raven flapped heavily along, and then 
would glide on outspread pinions for a time, trying to ease his tired 
wings, but to no purpose, so he fell farther and farther behind. Finally 
the Geese looked back, and the father Goose exclaimed, “I thought he 
was light and active, but he must be getting tired; let us wait.” Then 
the Geese settled close together in the water, and Raven came laboring 
up and sunk upon their backs, gasping for breath. In a short time he 
partly recovered, and, putting one hand on his breast, said, ‘I have an 
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arrowhead here from an old war I was in and it pains me greatly; that 
is the reason I fell behind.” | 

After resting they Went on, but the others had to wait for Raven 
again, and he repeated the story of the arrowhead, which he told them 
had pierced his heart. Then he had his wife put her hand on his breast 
to feel it shaking about. She did so, but could feel only his heart 
beating like a hammerstone and no sign of an arrowpoint, yet she said 
nothing. Thus they went on, and again they waited for Raven, but now 
the brothers began to talk about him, saying among themselves, ‘‘I do 
not believe that story about the arrowhead. How could he live with 
an arrowhead in his heart?” 

When they were rested they saw the far-away shore before them. 
The father Goose now told Raven that they would wait for him no more 
until they reached the land. Then all arose and flew on, Raven slowly 
flapping his wings, which felt very heavy. The Geese kept steadily on 
toward the shore, while Raven sank lower and lower, getting nearer 
and nearer to the dreaded water. As he came close to the waves he 
cried and shrieked to his wife, ‘‘Leave me the white stone! Throw it 
back to me!” for it contained magical properties. Thus he kept crying 
until suddenly his wings lost their power and he floated helplessly in 
the water as the Geese gained the shore. He tried to rise from the water, 
but his wings seemed to be weighted down, and he drifted back and 
forth along the beach. The waves arose, and soon succeeding white 
caps buried him until he was soaked, and only with the greatest diffi- 
culty could he get his beak above the surface to breathe a little between 
the waves. After a loug time a great wave cast him upon the land. 
Then, as it flowed back, he dug his claws into the pebbles and only 
by great effort did he save himself from being dragged back again into 
the sea. Assoon as he was able he struggled up the beach, an unhappy- 
looking object. The water ran in streams from his soaked feathers and 
his wings dragged on the ground. He fell several times, and at last, 
with wide-gaping mouth, reached some bushes, where he pushed up his 
beak and became a small, dark-colored man. Then he took off his 
raven coat and mask, hanging them on a bush, while he made a fire- 
drill out of some pieces of wood and soon had a fire burning, before 
which he dried himself. 


THE RAVEN, THE WHALE, AND THE MINK 


(This tale is related either separately or in conjunction with the fore- 
going legend, of which it forms a part.] 

After Raven had dried his clothing at the fire he chanced to look 
toward the sea and saw a large whale passing close along the shore, 
and he cried out, ‘‘When you come up again shut your eyes and open 
your mouth wide.” Quickly putting on his raven coat, he drew down 
his mask, then, carrying his fire-drill under his wings, flew out over 
the water. The whale soon came up again and did as it was told, and 
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when Raven saw the open mouth he flew straight down tne whale’s 
throat. The whale closed its mouth and went down again, while Raven 
stood looking about, finding himself at the entrance of a fine room, at 
one end of which burned a lamp. He went in and was surprised to 
see a very beautiful young woman sitting there. The place was clean 
and dry, the roof being supported by the whale’s spine, while its ribs 
formed the walls. From a tube that extended along the whale’s back- 
bone, oil was dropping slowly into the lamp. When Raven stepped in 
the woman started up and cried out, ‘‘ How came you here? You are 
the first man who ever came in here.” Rayen told how he came there, 
and she asked him to be seated on the other side of the room. This 
woman was the shade or inua of the whale, which was a female. Then 
she prepared him food, giving him some berries and oil, at the same 
time telling him that she had gathered the berries the year before. 
For four days Raven stayed there as the guest of the inua, and con- 
tinually wondered what the tube was that ran along the roof of the 
house. Each time the woman left the room she told him that he must 
not touch it. At last, when she left the room again, he went to the 
lamp, and holding out his claw caught a large drop of the oil and licked 
it with his tongue. It tasted so sweet that he began to catch and 
eat other drops as fast as they fell. This soon became too slow for 
him, so he reached up and tore a piece from the side of the tube and 
ate it. As soon as this was done a great rush of oil poured into the 
room, extinguishing the light, while the room itself began to roll wildly 
about. This continued for four days and Raven was nearly dead from 
weariness and the bruises which he had received. Then the room 
became still and the whale was dead, for Raven had torn off a part of 
one of the heart vessels. The inwa never came back to the room, and 
the whale drifted upon the shore. 

Raven now found himself a prisoner, and while trying to think of a 
plan for escaping, heard two men talking on top of the whale, and pro- 
posing to bring all of their village mates to the place. This was done 
very quickly, and the people soon had a hole made through the upper 
side of the whale’s body. This hole was enlarged until, watching his 
chance while everybody was carrying a load of meat to the shore, Raven 
flew out and alighted on the top of a hill close by without being noticed. 
Then he remembered that he had left his fire-drill behind, and exclaimed, 
“Ah, my good fire drill; Ihave forgotten it.” He quickly removed his 
raven mask and coat, becoming a young man again, and started along 
the shore toward the whale. The people on the carcass soon saw a 
small, dark-colored man in a strangely made deerskin coat coming 
toward them, and they looked at him curiously. Raven drew near and 
said, ‘Ho, you have found a fine, large whale. Well, I will help you 
cut him up.” He rolled up his sleeves and set to work. Very soon a 
man working inside the whale’s body eried out, “Ah, see what I have 
found. A fire-drill inside the whale.” At once Raven began to roll 
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down his sleeves, saying, ‘‘That is bad, for my daughter has told me 
that if a fire-drill is found in a whale and people try to eut up that 
whale many of them will die. I shall run away.” And away he ran. 

When Raven had gone the people looked at one another and said, 
“Perhaps he is right;” and away they all ran, every one trying to rub 
the oil off his hands as he went. From his hiding place near by Raven 
looked on and laughed as the people ran away, and then he went for 
his mask and coat. After procuring them he returned to the whale and 
began cutting it up and carrying the flesh back from the shore. As 
he thought of the feast in store for him he even said, “‘ Thanks” to the 
shades. 

When he had stored away enough meat he wished to save some oil, 
but had no bag to put it in, so he walked along the shore trying to 
find a seal. He had gone only a short distance when he saw a mink 
run swiftly by, and he called out, ‘‘ What are you running after so fast? 
Are you going for something to eat?” 

Mink stopped, and pushing up his nose like a mask, as Raven had 
done with his beak, became a small, dark-colored man. Then Raven 
cried, ‘Ah, you will be my friend? I have plenty of food, but I am 
lonely, for I have no one with me.” To this Mink agreed, and both 
walked back to the whale and went to work, but Mink did the most 
for Raven was very lazy. 

They made grass bags and mats for the meat and blubber, storing great 
quantities of it in holes in the ground. After this was done they built 
a fine kashim, When it was finished Raven said, “It is lonely; let us 
make a feast.” And he told Mink to go out and invite the sea people to 
join them. 

To this Mink agreed, so next morning he started out, while Raven 
made a short, round, slender rod, at one end of which he painted two 
rings with charcoal paint. When he had finished this, he gathered a 
large ball of sticky spruce gum, which he placed with the rod in the 
kashim. : 

Mink soon returned and told Raven that on the morrow plenty of sea 
people would come to the feast. To this Raven answered, “Thanks.” 
Early the next morning Mink called Raven outside and pointed toward 
the sea, the surface of which was covered with different kinds of seals 
coming to the feast. Raven went back into the kashim, while Mink 
went down to the water to meet the guests and escort them to the 
house. 

As each seal came on shore he pushed up his mask and became a 
small man, and all entered the house until it was full. Raven looked 
about at the guests and exclaimed, “What a number of people. 
How shall I be able to make a feast for all of you? But never mind; 
let me first rub the eyes of some of you with this stuff, in order that 
you may be able to see better; it is dark in here.” 

With his ball of gum Raven then fastened shut the eyes of every 
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seal, except a small one near the door, which he overlooked, The last 
seal whose eyes were shut was also a small one, and as soon as its eyes 
were made fast it tried to get them open, and began to cry. The little 
one by the door cried out to the others, “ Raven has stuck your eyes shut, 
and you can not open them.” Then every seal tried to open his eyes, 
but could not. With the stick he had made the day before Raven now 
killed all the guests by striking them on the head, each seal man 
changing back to a seal as it was killed. As soon as the little one by 
tne door saw Rayen killing his companions, it ran out and escaped alone 
into the sea. 

When he had finished, Raven turned to Mink and said, “See what a 
lot of seals I have killed. We will have plenty of oil bags now.” Then 
they made bags of the sealskins and filled them with oil for the winter. 
Ever since that time Raven and Mink have been friends, and even to 
this day ravens will not eat the flesh of a mink, be they ever so hungry; 
and the mink and the raven are often found very close together on the 
tundras. 


THE RED BEAR (TA-KU’-KA) 
(From St Michael and Norton sound) 


On the seashore, near where the village of Pikmiktalik now stands, 
there once lived the Eskimo hunter Pi-tikh’-cho-lik’ and his wife 
Ta ku/-ka. The mountains were filled with great herds of reindeer 
and the sea was full of seals and fish, so that Pi-tikh’-cho-lik’ brought 
home an abundance of food and skins. 

One fine summer evening Ta-ku/-ka stood on the seashore waiting 
for her husband’s return. She was uneasy and anxious, as he had 
remained away much longer than usual on his recent hunting excur- 
sions, although he had explained to her that the deer were getting 
farther back into the mountains and the seals were to be found only 
farther at sea. 

After a time Ta-ku’/-ka went into the house to attend to her children 
and when she came out again her husband was putting his kaiak on 
the framework standing by the house. 

She asked him many questions about his long stay, but he replied 
peevishly that he had gone far out to sea and had remained because 
he did not wish to come home without game. When they went into 
the house Ta-ku’/-ka placed before him different kinds of food, prepared 
as he liked it best, but he ate very little, and seemed gloomy and sad. 
His wife urged him to tell her the cause of his sadness, and at last he 
said, “If you must know the cause of my sadness, hear it. I feel that 
Iam going to die, and the third day from now will be the time of my 
death.” 

At this Ta-ku/-ka began to ery very bitterly, but he stopped her, 
saying, “Do not cry and make me unhappy while I am with you, but 
hear my last wishes. When I am dead you must put my kaiak into 
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the water and fasten it to the shore; lay my paddle, spears, and lines 
upon it in their proper places; dress my body in the waterproof shirt 
and put me into the kaiak, fastening the shirt to the manhole as you 
have seen me do when going to sea. Every evening for three days 
place fish, deer fat, and berries before my body that my inwa may be 
satisfied. Do you promise me this?” Ta-ku-/ka promised and wept 
silently. Pi-tikh’-cho-lik’ did not leave the house again, and he died on 
the third day. Then Ta-ku/-ka cried very much, but did as she had 
been told. Every morning she saw that the shade had eaten, for all 
the food before the body was gone. On the fourth morning, when she 
went to the shore to lament for her dead as usual, she saw that the 
kaiak with all its contents had disappeared. Then she threw herself 
upon the ground and lay there for a long time in her sorrow; finally she 
remembered her children and went back to the house to care for them. 
For a long time Ta-ku’-ka worked very hard, gathering berries or 
catching aud drying fish to prepare her store of winter food. 

One day while gathering berries she wandered far from home and 
went to the top of a mountain; there she looked out over the land and 
far away saw puffs of smoke drifting upward from the ground. This 
was the first sign she had ever seen of other people, and she decided 
to go to see what they were like. After some time she drew near the 
place and crept softly to the edge of the hill, that fell away sharply on 
one side to the sea, but sloped gradually toward a portion of the inland 
side. Near the water were three houses, from one of which came the 
smoke she had seen. 

Here Ta-ku’-ka waited quietly to see what kind of people were there, 
and soon a woman came out, shading her eyes with one hand and look- 
ing out to sea; then she hurried back to the house, calling to someone 
within. At this two other women came out, and all went down to the 
water’s edge, where they began to sing a love song and to dance upon 
the sand facing the sea, Ta-ku’/-ka had been so interested in watching 
these women and their handsome fur garments that she had not noticed 
anything else, but now the low, pleasant sound of a man’s voice rising 
in song struck her ear and made her heart beat faster. She looked 
beyond the women and saw a man urging his kaiak swiftly toward the 
shore, singing and playfully throwing his seal spear before him, and 
picking it up as he passed. 

When he came near, Ta-ku/-ka recognized the song as one that 
Pi-tikh’-cho-lik’ used to sing to her in the old days; then the kaiak 
man came on shore and the women met him with execlamations of 
pleasure. Ta-ku/-ka could scarcely believe her eyes when she saw that 
the man was indeed her husband, whom she had believed to be dead. 
He went into the house with the women, and Ta-ku/-ka felt a strange, 
fierce anger in her heart, such as she had never known before. She 
stood on the hillside listening to the songs and laughter coming from 
the house until far into the night. 
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Morning came and Pi-tikh’-cho-lik’ came out of the house and 
arranged his hunting gear upon the kaiak. After saying “ good-bye” 
to the women on the shore he paddled out to sea, singing pleasantly. 
When he was out of sight Ta-ku/-ka went down from the hillside and 
followed the women into one of the houses; they seemed surprised to 
see her, but made her welcome, asking her many questions. They 
admired her face and its color, which was lighter than theirs, also 
several tattooed lines on her face, one up and down between her eyes 
and three that extended down across the chin from her lower lip; 
they were also pleased with the shape of her garments, which were 
different from theirs. By and by one of the women said, ‘‘ You are 
very handsome with the beautiful lines marked on your face; I would 
give much if you would teach me how to make my face like yours.” 
Ta-ku/-ka answered, “I will show you how it is done, if I can please 
you, but it will hurt you and you may not wish to bear the pain.” “TI 
shall not mind the pain,” said the woman, ‘for I wish to be handsome, 
as you are, and am ready to bear it.” “Be it as you wish,” said 
Ta-ku/-ka. “Go into the house and make a fire, and put by it a large 
clay pot, filled with oil; when the oil boils call me. I will make your 
face beautiful like mine.” When the woman had thanked her and had 
gone to make ready, the other women asked her many questions. 
“ Will it hurt very much?” and ‘“ Will she really be as pretty as you 
are?” and others. To which Ta-ku/-ka replied, “She will not be hurt 
very much, and she will be prettier even than I.” 

In a short time the woman came back, saying that the oil was ready. 
Ta-ku/-ka then went into the house and told her to kneel before the pot 
of boiling oil and to bend her face over it. As soon as this was done, 
Ta-ku’/-ka grasped her by the hair and thrust her face down into the 
hot oil and held it there until the woman was dead, saying, ‘‘ There, you 
will always be beautiful now.” Then she laid the body on the bed 
platform, and covering the face, went back to the other women, Dur- 
ing her absence the other two had been talking together, and when she 
came back they asked her if she had succeeded in making their com- 
panion handsome, and Ta-ku’/-ka nodded her head. 

Then both women said, ‘¢ We, too, will make you presents if you will 
make us beautiful,” and she consented. Then all went to the dead 
woman’s house, and Ta-ku/-ka said to her companions, ‘ Do not disturb 
your friend; she sleeps now and her face is covered so that nothing will 
break the charm; when she awakes she will be very handsome.” After 
this she killed both the other women as she had the first, saying, as she 
laid them on the ground, “ You, too, will be very pretty.” She then 
made three crosses of sticks and placed them upright in the sand where 
the women had danced on the shore the evening before, upon which she 
placed the clothing of the dead women so that a person at a distance 
would think they were standing there. Then she took a red bearskin 
and went back to her hiding place in the rocks. Evening came, and the 
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hunter drew near, singing as on the previous night. Noanswer reached 
him, but he thought he saw his wives standing on the shore, and although 
he raised his song in praise of them, they gave no answer. He became 
angry and stopped his song; then he began to scold and upbraid them, 
but still they were silent. Landing, he hurried to the silent figures 
and then on to the nearest house. There and at the second house he 
found nothing, but in the last he saw his wives as they lay dead, and 
Ta-bu/-ka heard his cries of sorrow when he saw them. 

P: tikh’-cho-lik’ rushed raging from the house, wailing with sorrew, 
shouting in wild anger, ‘‘If any bad spirits have done this, I fear them 
not. Let them come and try to work their evil upon me. I hate and 
scorn them.” <All remained quiet. “If any evil shade, man or beast, 
has done this, let it come out from its hiding place,” he shouted, “and 
dare to face a man who will tear out its heart and eat its blood; oh, 
miserable good-for-nothing !” 

As if in answer, he heard a deep growl coming from the hillside, and 
there he saw a red bear standing on its hind feet, swaying its body 
back and forth. This was Ta-ku’-ka, who had placed a flat stone on 
each side of her body to protect herself from wounds by arrow or spear 
and had wrapped herself in the bearskin. 

Pi-tikh’-cho-lik’ saw her and thought she was really a bear and began 
calling every opprobrious name he could think of, while he quickly fitted 
an arrow to his bow and loosed it. Thé arrow struck one of the stones 
aud fell harmless, and the bear turned its other side toward him. Again 
he shot a well aimed arrow, and again it fell harmless. Then the bear 
rushed down the slope straight at him, and Pi-tikh’-cho-lik’”s spear, 
striking the bear’s side, broke in his hands. Ina few moments the bear 
had thrown him down lifeless and torn out and eaten his heart. Then 
the fury which had urged Ta-ku’-ka on seemed to leave her and her bet- 
ter feelings began to return. She tried to take off the bearskin, but 
it closed about her so firmly that she could not. 

Suddenly Ta-ku’/-ka thought of her children at home, so taking her 
basket of berries from the hilltop, she started for her dwelling. As she 
went along she began to be frightened at her strange desire for blood, 
mingled with the thoughts of her children. Hurrying on she came at 
last to the house and rushed in. The two children were asleep, and as 
soon as Ta-ku/-ka saw them a fierce, uncontrollable desire for blood 
again came over her, so that she at once tore them to pieces. After this 
she went out and wandered over the earth, filled with a desire to destroy 
every one she came across. 

Up to that time red bears had been harmless, but Ta-ku/-ka filled 
them with her own rage, so that they have been very savage ever 
since. Finally she reached Kuskokwim river and was killed by a 
hunter, whose arrow found its way through a crack that had been 
made in one of the stones on her side. 
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THE GIANT (KIN‘-AK) 
(From Unalaklit, Norton sound) 


One dark winter night a woman ran through the village of Nikh’-ta 
and out on to the snow-covered tundra; she was fleeing from her hus- 
band whose cruelty had become unbearable. All through the night 
and for many days afterward she traveled on toward the north, always 
going around the villages she came near, fearing that she might be 
pursued. Finally she left all signs of human life behind, and the cold 
became more and more intense; her small supply of food was exhausted 
and she began to eat snow to Jessen her hunger. One day, as evening 
drew nigh, she was in such a wind-swept place that she forced herself 
to goon. At last she saw before her what seemed to be a hill with five 
elevations on its crest; when she came to it she saw that it looked like 
an enormous human foot. Removing the snow from between two eleva- 
tions, that looked like huge toes, she found it warm and comfortable, 
and slept there until morning, when she started and walked toward a 
single elevation that showed in the snowy level. This she reached near 
nightfall and noticed that it appeared to be shaped like a great knee. 
Finding a sheltered place by it she stayed there until morning, when 
she went on. That evening a hill like a huge thigh sheltered her for 
the night. The next night she was sheltered in a round pit-like hollow, 
around which grew scattered brush; as she left this place in the morn- 
ing it appeared to her like a great navel. 

The next night she slept near two hills shaped like enormous breasts; 
the night following she found a sheltered, comfortable hollow, where she 
slept. As she was about to start from there in the morning a great 
voice seemed to come from beneath her feet, saying: ‘Who are you? 
What has driven you to me, to whom human beings never come?” She 
was very much frightened, but managed to tell her sorrowful tale, and 
then the voice spoke again: ‘ Well, you may stay here, but you must 
not sleep again near my mouth nor on my lips, for if I should breathe 
on you it would blow you away. You must be hungry. I will get you 
something to eat.” 

While she waited it suddenly occurred to her that for five days she had 
been traveling on the body of the giant, Kin/-a-g’ak’, or Kin’iik. Then 
the sky became suddenly obscured, and a great black cloud came swiftly 
toward her; when it was near she saw that it was the giant’s hand, 
which opened and dropped a freshly killed reindeer, and the voice told 
her to eat of it. Very quickly she got some of the brushwood that grew 
all about, made a fire, and ate heartily of the roasted flesh. The giant 
spoke again: “I know you wish a place in which to rest, and it is best 
for you to go into my beard where it grows most thickly, for I wish to 
take breath now and to clear from my lungs the hoarfrost which has 
gathered there and which bothers me; so go quickly.” 
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She barely had time to get down into the giant’s beard when a furious 
gale of wind rushed over her head, accompanied by a blinding snow- 
storm, which ended as quickly as it began, after extending far out over 
the tundra, and the sky became clear once more. 

The next day Kin-iik told her to find a good place and build herself 
a hut of hairs from his beard. She looked about and chose a spot on 
the left side of the giant’s nose, not far from his nostril, and built her 
hut from hairs taken from his mustache. Here she lived for a long 
time, the giant supplying her wants by reaching out his great hand 
and capturing deer, seals, and whatever she wished for food. From 
the skins of wolves, wolverines, and other fur-bearing animals that he 
_ caught for her she made herself handsome clothing, and in a little time 
had on hand a great store of skins and furs. 

Kin-iik began to find his mustache getting thin, as she used the hairs 
for firewood, so forbade her using any more of it, but told her to get 
some of the hair growing down the side of his face whenever she 
needed any. Thus a long time passed. 

One day Kin-iik asked her if she would not like to return home. 
“Yes,” she replied, ‘“‘only I fear my husband will beat me again, and 
i shall have no one who will protect me.” 

“T will protect you,” said he. ‘Go and cut the ear tips from all the 
skins you have and put them in the basket. Then set yourself before 
my mouth, and whenever you are in danger remember to call, ‘Kin-iik, 
Kin-iik, come to me,’ and I will protect you. Go now and do as I have 
told you. Itis time. I have grown tired of lying so long in one place 
and wish to turn over, and if you were here you would be crushed.” 
Then the woman did as she had been told, and crouched before his 
mouth. 

At once there burst forth a tempest of wind and fine snow, and the 
woman felt herself driven before it until she became sleepy and closed 
her eyes. When she awoke she was on the ground before the houses 
of Nikh’-ta, but could not believe it was so until she heard the familiar 
howling of the dogs. She waited until evening, and after placing the 
basket of ear tips in her storehouse, entered her husband’s home. He 
had long mourned her as dead, and his pleasure was very great when 
she returned. Then she told her story and her husband promised 
never to treat her badly again. When he went to his storehouse the 
next day he was very much surprised to find it filled with valuable 
furs, for every ear tip brought by his wife had turned into a complete 
skin during the night. 

These skins made him very rich, so that he became one of the head- 
men of the village. After a time he began to fee] badly because they 
had no children, and said to his wife, “‘ What will become of us when we 
are old and weak, with no one to care for us? Ah, if we could but 
have a son.” One day he told his wife to bathe herself carefully; 
then he dipped a feather in oil and with it drew the form of a boy on her 
abdomen. In due time she bore a son and they were very happy. 
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The boy grew rapidly and excelled all of his youthful companions in 
strength, agility, and marksmanship. He was named Kin-iik, in mem- 
ory of the giant. Then by degrees the husband became unkind and 
harsh as he had been before, until one day he became so enraged that 
he caught up a large stick to beat his wife. She ran out of the house 
in fear, but slipped and fell just outside, and her husband was close 
upon her when she remembered the giant and called *“ Kin-iik! Kin-iik! 
come to me.” Searcely had she said these words when a terrible blast 
of wind passed over her, blowing her husband away, and he was never 
seen again. 

The years passed until young Kin-iik grew to be a handsome and 
powerful young man and became a very successful hunter, but he had 
a fierce and cruel temper. One evening he came home and told his 
mother that he had quarreled with two of his companions and had 
killed both of them. His mother remonstrated with him, telling of 
the danger he would be in from the blood revenge of the relatives of 
the murdered men. Time went on, and the matter seemed to be for- 
gotten. 

Again Kin-iik came home with a tale of having killed a companion. 
After this every few days he would quarrel with someone and end by 
killing him; at last he had killed so many people that his mother 
refused to permit him to live with her any longer. He seemed greatly 
surprised at this, saying, “‘Are you not my mother? How is it that 
you can thus treat me?” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘I am your mother, but your evil temper has 
ended in killing or driving away all our friends. Everyone hates and 
fears you, and soon no one will be left living in the village except old 
women and children. Go away; leave this place, for it will be better 
for all of us.” 

Kin-iik made no reply, but for some time he hunted continually until 
he had filled his mother’s storehouse with food and skins. Then he 
went to her, saying, ‘‘Now that I have provided you with food and 
skins, as was my duty, I am ready to leave,” and he went forth. 

By chance he took the same road his mother had traveled during 
her flight, and came at last to the giant’s head. When the giant 
understood that he was the son of the woman who had been there he 
permitted the young man to stay on his face, but told him never to 
come about his lips, for if he ventured there evil would befall him. 
For some time Kin-ik lived there quietly, but at last made up his 
mind to go upon the giant’s lip and see what was there. After a great 
deal of hard work in getting through the tangled thicket of beard on 
the giant’s chin he reached the mouth. The moment he stepped upon 
the lips and approached the opening between them a mighty blast of 
wind swept forth and he was hurled into the air and never seen again. 

The giant still lives in the north, although no one has ever been to 
him since that day; but whenever he breathes the fierce snow-drifting 
north winds of winter make his existence known. 
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THE ONE-WHO-FINDS-NOTHING (PI-CHU’-I-LIN-UK) 
(From St Michael) 


Once there was a small, ugly-face young man who could never find 
anything that he looked for. Whenever he went out with his sled for 
wood, he returned without any, because he could never succeed in 
finding any, not the least piece. Then he entered the kashim and sat 
down in his place over the entrance way. When he sat down there 
he would remain quiet for a long time. The one sitting beside him 
sometimes gave him water, which he would drink and then become 
quite still again. 

If forced to go out, he would put on his boots and go, but would 
return again very soon and sit as before. Once when thirsty he went 
out to the water hole for a drink, but when he came to the place he 
could not find the water hole, as it seemed not to be there. Then he 
returned to the kashim again without drinking and sat down in his 
place, the one beside him giving him water. 

At night in bed, not being able to sleep and being thirsty, he went 
out to find his elder brother’s house. After much searching he could 
not find the place, so went back to the kashim and lay down, Awaking 
in the morning, he took some fishing tackle and went fishing. When 
he came to the water he could not find it, and after looking for it unsuc- 
cessfully he returned without fishing. Thus he came back once more 
without anything and was hungry also when he sat in his place as 
usual. 

Then he thought, “If I go to pick berries I suppose I will not be able 
to find any.” Taking a wooden bucket he went for berries. After look- 
ing, but failing to find any, he returned to his place in the kashim. The 
next morning, becoming hungry, he took his arrows and went hunting 
for wild geese. Not finding any, and seeing nothing else, he returned 
again. Other men brought back hair seals they had killed. The One- 
who-finds-nothing took his kaiak and putting it into the water went 
out seal hunting. He hunted long for the seals, but there seemed to be 
none; and seeing nothing, he came back to his place in the kashim. 

Winter came, and he thought, “I do not know what to do with 
myself.” The next day he took his miserable bed and rolled it up with 
his poor tool bag, put the bundle ou his back, and went out to the land- 
ward side of the village, beyond the houses, and sat down. Being 
seated, he took his bundle from his back and, opening it, untied his tool 
bag. This being done, he scattered the tools about him and threw 
away the bag. Then he spread down his bed and, sitting upon it, lay 
back, saying, ‘“‘ Here will I die.” 

There he lay all night without moving. When the sun came up he 
heard a Raven croaking, and then its mate. He remained quiet and 
the Raven came, alighting near him with its mate just beyond. The 
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nearest Raven spoke, saying, “Look! here is something to eat. We 
have not eaten, and we had better not wait. Let us have his eyes.” 
The farthest Raven answered, “‘ No, he is not dead.” ‘Why does he lie 
there, then, as if he were dead?” said the first Raven. “No, he is not 
dead; for look there, there is no smoke! by him,” replied the second 
one, . 

Then the first Raven became enraged and cast himself about, saying, 
“Why is he thrown out, then? Look at his things scattered about 
him.” ‘TI do not wish any of it,” said the mate, ‘“‘there is no smoke by 
him. I will leave you.” And he flew away. “AIl right; you ean fly 
off,” said the first Raven; ‘I will have his eyes.” 

Then the wan opened his eyes very slightly and looked sidewise at 
the Raven. This one, coming toward the small, ugly-face young man, 
stood there holding up his beak, which became a fine knife. He went 
nearer, and between his eyelashes the man saw, raised by the hilt, a 
fine knife. He thought, ‘I have no knife.” Then the point came close 
tohim. He thought again, “TI have no knife.” He suddenly caught it 
and snatched it away from the Raven. 

Back sprang Raven, and the man sat up. “Give me my knife,” said 
Raven. The man answered, saying, “I have no knife, and this shall 
be my knife. The Raven replied, “I will pay you for it with all kinds 
of game.” 

“No,” said the man, “I will not give it back. I always go out hunt- 
ing and can get nothing.” “Then,” said the Raven, “if you wish to go 
back to the village you will not reach there when you try.” ‘I have 
no knife,” replied the man. Here the Raven coughed and fell down, 
saying, ‘Thus will you do. Keep my kuife, if you prize it,” said he, 
and flew away. 

The man sat up, still keeping the knife. Then he started to go back 
to the village. As he was going his throat contracted, his back bent 
over in front, and he rested his hands on his knees. Suddenly he 
became an old man. He could not walk. He lay on his face. He did 
not stir. He was dead. 


Following is the same tale in Eskimo with an English interlinear 
translation : 


Pi-chu'-i-lin-uk (The One-who-finds-nothing) 


Nu-gilth'-pi-in'-i-nal-gik pi'-chu-i'-tok w-kukh-tikh'-ka-mi ka-migh'-vi- 
A small, ugly-face young (who) can not going out for wood with a 
man find (anything) 


lw-ni ti-kukh! tai!-go-hlikh'-tok a-koja'-gi-jakh'-lu-ni u'-tikh-naukh/-tok, 
sled the wood he goes to bring without finding any again returned he. 

U-kw'-gi-mik tinkh'-pi-kin'-dn-t w-tikh-naukh'-tok pkikh!-pik-ti-kit'- 
The wood having seen noneofit again returned he without the least 


1Of his burial fire. 
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naukh-tok chin-w-ndg-t-lw-nt. Kiij'-i-gi-naukh'-tok a-mim’ ko-Vi'-nun ukh- 
came back having none. The kashim went into the above sat 
he he door 


naukh'-tok ukh-cha'-mi wi'-tin-aukh'-tok. Chi-ki-ikh'-kdt-ni_ wm chiin-th!- 
down he sitting down there remained he. When given (by) along- 
hin 


hli-mi mig!-t-naukh'-tok.  Tiik-hni!-mi tau-dtn’ wi'-tiin-aukh'-tok. Kum- 


side water drank he. Finishing thus there remained he. His 
gu'-gi-ni ti-gu-a'-mi-gik dt-nau'-guk dn-aukh'-tok. Tslik-wha'-mi dn-ig-t- 

boots taking putting on went out he. Outside defe- 
naukh’-tok kho'-hlu-t-ni'-hlu i-tig'-t-naukh'-tok it-kha'-mi ukh-naukh'-tok. 

cated he urinated and came back he coming in sat down he. 
Ukh-chi'-mi wi'-téin-aukh'-tok. Miuk!-shu-a'-mi tin-aukh'-tok la/g’ti-mun! 
Sitting down there remained he. Being thirsty out went he tothe water- 

hole 


ti-bvi-naukh'-tok ti-ki-chii-miw! nau'-gwa la'-gikh-tai'-tik mikh'-pi-kin'- 
went he coming to it again the water-hole without drink- 
was not (there) 


ant u-tikh-naukh'-tok Kiaj'-i-gi'-mun it-kha!-mi nu-na’-mi-nun! ukh-cha'-mit 


ing returned he again’ tothe kashim. reaching to his place sitting down 
wi!-tiin-aukh'-tok. Chitn-tk!-hli-mi chi-ki-an'-imugh!-t-mitk! mugh'-a-naukh'- 
there remained he. The one beside giving water drank 

him 


tok tau'-a wi'-tin-aukh'-tok. U-nug!-t-mi kau-dg'-u-jun-t-gikh'-ka!-mi din- 


he thus there remained he. At night not sleeping out 

aukh'-tok din-in-a'-mi ni-mun! mik!-shu-a!-mi w-gi-naukh'-tok ni-tai!-giit- 

went he tohiselder the house being thirsty went he but found it 
brother of 


naukh'-tok ni-shog'-t-jakh'-lu-nt- kéj'-t-gi-naukh'-tok i/-nitkh-naukh'-tok. 
not he searching much forit went to the Kij-ga he laid down he. 
Tu-pi'-mi min-a':ko-tig'-i-nik ti-gu'-cha-mt miin-vig'-u-jig'-t-la-ni_ ai-tig-t- 
Awaking fishing tackle taking fishing went 
naukh'-tok. Migh'-t-mun' ti-ki!-chaé-mi mikh-tai'-gu-tuk tau'-& mi-shog'- 
he. To the water coming water was not and then searching 
tiakh! luni méin-tkh!-pu-kin'-dn-t — u-tttkh-naukh'-tok  ti-git-naukh'-tok 
unsuccessfully not fishing returned again he brought he 
chiin-i!-ndg-t-l'-ni nii!-gu-hu-miU--gi-d-whd ti-ki/-chai-mt nu-na!-mi-nunr' 
nothing hungry was he also coming to his place 


ukh-naukh'-tok. Um’'-ju-tkh'-ti-kok d-chiikh-cho'-ku-ma'-gtk d-chikh/-min- 


sat down he. Thought he berries if I go to pick perhaps I will 

ai-thili-gi-av-d. Kathl-ta'-mik ti-gu-cha-mi ai-wkh'-tok d-ehiis'-dg-t- 

not be able to get A bucket taking goes he having searched 
any. 


jakh’ lint u-tikh'-tok a-chikh'-tof-ki-na'-ni. Ti-ki'-cha-mi nu-na'-mi-nun! 
for them back went without getting any. Coming back to his place 
unsuccessfully he 


ukh-chi!-mi wi'-tauk. Nw-gi-jur-a'-mi wu!-nu-d'-ko-tn-tikh-chiin'’ kkhu'-ni- 
sitting down isthere. Becoming hungry morning the next taking 
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tig'-u-a'-mi-gi  ai-akh'-tok  tin'-ai-mi-tikh'-chog-t-lw'-ni_ tii!--mi-a!-shag- 
his arrows goes he hunting wild geese for the geese 


t-ja'-kok tin'-t-mi-tikh-tai!-tik, Tiin-in'-t-gi-la’-mi u-tikh'-tok. Yit'-whi 
hunted. he wild geese are none. Seeeing nothing returned he. Men other 


mik-hlig'-in-tk ti'-ki-ok-mil-i-git thl-miin' pi-ta'-mikh-nik. — Dm!-i-nd 
hair seals bringing them by them- taken. That (one) 
selves 
pi-chu-w-lit-ok kai-a'-nt dit-khitkh’-cha-miu ai-akh'-tok mik'-likh-chog'- 
one who finds his kaiak putting down goes he hair seal 
nothing 


tlu-ni. Mi-kli'-shag i-ja'-kok mitk!-likh-tai'-tok w-tikh'-tok tunkh'-pi- 
hunting. For hair seals hunts he hair seals are not back went he — seeing 


kin-tin'-t tt-ki!-cha-mt-_ wi'!-tauk, Uk-shog/-ti-lu/-nt_ hl wm!-i-a'-gu-tok 


nothing coming there. Winter coming and thinks he 
thl-mi!-nik kai-ukh'-whi-tik pi-Vhi'. U'-nu-d'-ko-wn a-hli!-ko-boi'-hlu-a'-nt 
himself don’t know what The next day his miserable bed 
to do. 


ti-gu-o'-miu hUl-tig?-t-wi!-hlu-a-ni- a-hli!-ko-bviig!-uw-mi'-nun_ W-mit-gu'-ta 
taking and his mean tool bag putting in his bed rolling it up 


dit'-mi-okh'-tok (it-mi/-miu ai-dkh’-tok nu-num tun-t'-nun ni-td-lokh'-cha- 
a bundle he ties it on goes he to the side the houses 
makes land 


mi'-kt a-ku'-mik. A-kum!-un-am-i dit-mig!-t-ni mi-tikh!-tai an-i'-tai 


beyond . sits down. Being seated the bundle taking off undoing it 

an-i'-chéi-mi'-ki hli!-lig t-wi'-ni tig-u-a/-miu an-i'-tai. Kithl-pikh-chd'-miu 
being undone the tool bag taking undoing it. Being open 

i-man'-i tikh kel-kai a-vwdt-mi/-nun hli!-liig-ti-vei!-ni-hlu.  A-hli!-ti-ku-pa-ni 

the con- throwing around him the bag too. His bedding 
tents 


ti/-gu-a'-miu d-chi!-mi-nun chikh-ta Kain'-dn-un! a-ko'-mik nu-tkh!-tok 
taking under him placed upon it sitting lies back he 


kiin-tig-ti-lu'-ni “6 wit-ni ti-kon!-t-nok!-hli.” U-nukh'-pitk taw-atn pu-ki!-tik- 
saying “here will I die.” Allnight thus stirring 


shaun'-din-i wi'-tauk. Ukh'-tok mé-djtkh'-hlu-mig!-tlw-ni ni'-tok tu-lw- 
not he is thus. Morning it is and the sun rising hearshe a 


kau-gik kdl-t-gi-a-g’t-a win-i'-tin im-ai!-pa-ni'-tok a-hla!-mik. Pu-ki!-tik- 
raven croaking then its mate hears he besides. Remaining 


shaun'-tin-t wi'-tauk. Tau-d' mi-tok! ya-ti'-nun wi-ni'-tan im-ai!-pa ya-ti’- 


still he is there. And lights beyond und here its mate beyond 
then he him 


nun mi-tok’. Tau-atn’ pu-ki'-tik-shaun'-dn-% wi/-tauk. U-guk'-hli-a 
it lights he. And yet he remaining not stirring is there. The nearest one 


kéin-wkh'-tok =“ ta-wal-hlut = nii-gi'-kak’ wend nit-g?th! — shai!-tu-guk 
says he *“see here some food he eat had not better 


wi!-tif-kin'-din-uk! i-tog!-t-law uk” in'-i-nd ai-pan' yak-hli!-dn ki-w-g’a 
wait eyes let us have” that mate farthest answers 
(one) (the) 
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“han'-@ ti-ko!-miin-u-gi'-tok.”  Tr-tim yak!-hlivin ki-w!-g' “ chéi-kew!-nit- 
“no dead is not he.” The one nearest answers ‘‘why does he 


gik ma'-ni- cha-hlikh'-chi-ka?” i'm yak-hli'-tin “+ Kain'-@ ti-ko!-miin- 
lie here asif thrown out?”  theone farthest “No dead is 
u-gi'-tok d-tim’ tin-khu kit-un'-t-gt!  po-i-akh-tai!-lin-ut.”.— Im!-i-ndét 
nothe forsee lookhere in his place smoke is none,” That one 
u-guk'-hli-a kiin-tkh'-tok “ chii-lu'-ni-gik?” tau!'-d chu-tig!-t-jug-t-lw-nt 


nearest says he “why ishe thrown andthen becoming enraged 
(out)?” 


chit-hlig’-i-ni-wkh'-ta ‘‘d-tim! tin-khu chai!-mii-gut! a-wa-ti!-ni_ chd-hli- 
threw himself about ‘‘see here look his things around scat- 
w-Pit.”  In'-t-nd ai'-pa kiin-tkh'-tok “wi!-pin-ai!-tu-d u-ni-chi'-a-ktim-kin 
tered.” That one’s mate says he “T-do not wish iti I will leave you 
i-tim! tii-khu kit-un'-i-gi pul-ju-i-lin-ut.”— Tin'-ok “taw-a tintin” 
for see look in his place there isnosmoke.” Flies he “Allright fly you’ 
ai-pa kin-tkh'-tok “wi i-tun'-sin-wdg'wli.” ~ Im'-ind yukh wi-tim’-i- 
themate says he Jel will have his eyes.” That man opens his 
shu-akh'-tok ta-gu'-ya-ga' nu-guthl-pi-wi'-i-na-gik. Tai-ii!-i-nd nii!-v-kd- 
eyes a little looks sidewise the small, ugly young man. The one stands 


coming 


JW CG ti-gu-mi-a'-go-whd chawikh'-tik tai!-kd-tikh'-tok ti-ki!-chii-miw 


there holding a fine knife nearer comes he coming close 

tau-atv’ ki-lim'-i-lu!-ni_ keit-miig'-t-ja'-mi_ a-qu-lit'-hum ki-tkh-kog!-t-lent 
and then watching eyelashes between looking a little 
ti-ki’-chdi-miu ok-hli-w-t@ chau-ig'-i-mi!-nik. Um-ju-tkh'-ti-kok ‘ Chau- 
close by raised by the hilt _ his fine knife. Thinks he “T have 
bvi'-chu-kwa” win-tkh'-whd  kii-pik'-d-ta!-ni-_ wm-ju-tikh’-ti-kok “ Chau- 
no knife” and here the point coming close thinks he “T have 
bvi!-chu-kwa ti'-gu-tikh'-té é-hlokh'-hlw-ku akh'-kh-tok. Im!-i-nd a-ku'-mok. 
no knife” catching it andsnatching it back jumps ‘That one sits up he. 
he. 


“ Ohau-w-ka tai'-si-gu” kén-tkh'-tok tu-lu-kau-guk. In'-i-nd& a-ku'-mok 
“My knife give here,” says the raven. That one sits he 


‘“chau-boi'-tu-a wi-chau-th'-i-chi'-@-ka-ka” im'-i nit in-i-nd kiin-vikh-tok 
“knife I have not my knife it shall be” this one that one says he 


“nu-nu'-likh-chi-a-kum'-kin pi-tikh'-kit té-mai'-ta.”  “* Kain!-&” im!-i-nd 
“T will pay you of game all kinds.” “No,” this one 


wend “tu-nin-ai!-ti-kd ai-ti'-g'ti-md pi-hlin'-i-g’i-ta-d.” Tm! -¥-n 1! -i-nt 
tohim = ‘*T will not Talways goout I get nothing.” This one that one 


tu-lw-kau-guk ‘“pikh-shukh-pa'-gin kin-uw-nikh-pin-un' u-tig!-tis-gu'-ut 
the raven “TF you wish to return to your place when you go back 


ti kij!-in-at'-tutn ki-w ga chau-bvi'-tu-a.” — Wiin-i'-tdn um tu-lw'-kau gik 
you will not get answered ‘I have no knife.” Here then he the raven 
there (he) 


ko-i-tkh'-tok «w-ku-a'-lu-ni “¢witn pi-chi'--kutn chau-i!-ka t-gilh'-Ie-kw!- 
coughs he falling “Thus — will you do knife my keep if you 
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bii-gu” tin'-ok. Nun-wkh'-cha-mi tm'-gut tkh'-kokh-kna!-ni kii-tokh!-lu-ki 
prize it” flies he. Standing up those scattered about gathering up 


tm'-i-nd chaw'-ik ti-gu-mi-a'-ka u-tikh'-tok u-tikh'-gni-nin'-i-ga'-ni ig!-i- 
that knife keeping goes back he — back when he is going his 
jag'-a ka-hla'-tin-im'-ok kho!-ka d-pin'-i-tin-in'-ok chis-kog!-i-ni ai-a'-pin'- 
throat contracts it the back curves it on his knees his hands 
m-th ki-i'-ma pi-w'-ju-d-gu-tok wi-w-hlu-tkh'-tok ki-i'-md pii-lokh!-tok 
rest suddenly cannot walk he old man becomes he suddenly on his face 
lies he 
pi-ki'-tn-u-g’i-tok tau-a'-ni ti-ko!-lu-ni. 
stirs not he and then is dead. 
THE LONE WOMAN 
(From St Michael) 


Very long ago there were many men living in the northland, but 
there was no woman among them. Far away in the southland a single 
woman was known to live. At last one of the young men in the north 
started and traveled to the south until he came to the woman’s house, 
where he stopped and in a short time became her husband. One day 
he sat in the house thinking of his home and said, “Ah, I have a wife, 
while the son of the headman in the north has none.” And he was 
much pleased in thinking of his good fortune. 

Meanwhile the headman’s son also had set out to journey toward the 
south, and while the husband was talking thus to himself the son 
stood in the entrance passage to the house listening to him. He waited 
there in the passage until the people inside were asleep, when he crept 
into the house and, seizing the woman by the shoulders, began drag- 
ging her away. 

Just as he reached the doorway he was overtaken by the husband, 
who caught the woman by her feet. Then followed a struggle, which 
ended by pulling the woman in two, the thief carrying the upper half 
of the body away to his home in the northland, while the husband 
was left with the lower portion of his wife. Each man set to work to 
replace the missing parts from carved wood. After these were fitted 
on they became endowed with life, and so two women were made from 
the halves of one. 

The woman in the south, however, was a poor needlewoman, owing 
to the clumsiness of her wooden fingers, but was a fine dancer. The 
woman in the north was very expert in needlework, but her wooden 
legs made her a very poor dancer. Each of these women gave to her 
daughters these characteristics, so that to the present time the same 
difference is noted between the women of the north and those of the 
south, thus showing that the tale is true.! 


1This tale refers to notable facts in regard to the accomplishments of the women in the districts 
north and south of St Michael. 
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THE CIRCLING OF CRANES 
(From St Michael and other places on Norton sound) 


One autumn day, very long ago, the cranes were preparing to go 
southward. As they were gathered in a great flock they saw a beau- 
tiful young woman standing alone near the village. Admiring her 
greatly, the cranes gathered about, and lifting her on their widespread 
wings, bore her far up in the air and away. While the cranes were 
taking her up they circled below her so closely that she could not fall, 
and their loud, hoarse cries drowned her calls for help, so she was 
carried away and never seen again. Ever since that time the cranes 
always circle about in autumn, uttering their loud cries while preparing 
to fly southward, as they did at that time. 


THE DWARF PEOPLE 
(From St Michael and Pikmiktalik) 


Very long ago, before we knew of the white men, there was a large 
village at Pikmiktalik. One winter day the people living there were 
very much surprised to see a little man and a little woman with a child 
coming down the river on the ice. The man was so small that he wore 
a coat made from a single white fox skin. The woman’s coat was made 
from the skins of two white hares, and two muskrat skins clothed the 
child. 

The old people were about two cubits high and the boy not over the 
length of one’s forearm. Though he was so small, the man was dragging 
a sled much larger than those used by the villagers, and he had on it a 
heavy load of various articles. When they came to the village he easily 
drew his sled up the steep bank, and taking it by the rear end raised 
it on the sled frame, a feat that would have required the united 
strength of several villagers. 

Then the couple entered one of the houses and were made welcome. 
This small family remained in the village for some time, the man taking 
his place in the kashim with the other men. He was very fond of his 
little son, but one day as the latter was playing outside the house 
he was bitten so badly by a savage dog that hedied. The father in his 
anger caught the dog up by the tail and struck it so hard against a 
post that the dog fell into halves. Then the father in great sorrow 
made a handsome grave box for his son, in which he placed the child 
with his toys, after which he returned into his house and for four 
days did no work. At the end of that time he took his sled and with 
his wife returned up the river on their old trail, while the villagers sor- 
rowfully watched them go, for they had come to like the pair very 
much, 

Before this time the villagers had always made a bed for their sleds 
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from long strips of wood running lengthwise, but after they had seen 
the dwarf’s sled with many crosspieces, they adopted this model. 

Up to the time when they saw the dwarf people bury their son in a 
grave box with small articles placed about him, the villagers had 
always cast their dead out upon the tundra to be the prey of dogs and 
wild beasts. But thenceforth they buried their dead and observed 
four days of seclusion for mourning, as had been done by the dwarf. 

Since that time the hunters claim that they sometimes see upon the 
tundra dwarf people who are said usually to carry bows and arrows, 
and when approached suddenly disappear into the ground, and deer 
hunters often see their tracks near Pikmiktalik mountains. No one 
has ever spoken to one of these dwarfs since the time they left the vil- 
lage. They are harmless people, never attempting to do any one an 
injury. ° 

THE SUN AND THE MOON 


(From St Michael) 


In a coast village once lived a man and his wife who had two children, 
a girl and a boy. When these children grew large enough, so that the 
boy could turn over the gravel stone, he became in love with his sister. 
Being constantly importuned by the boy his sister finally, to avoid 
him, floated away into the sky and became the moon. The boy has 
pursued her ever since, becoming the sun, and sometimes overtakes 
and embraces her, thus causing an eclipse of the moon. 

After his children had gone their father became very gloomy and 
hated his kind, going about the earth scattering disease and death 
among mankind, and the victims of disease became his food, until he 
became so evil that his desire could not be satisfied in this way, so 
he killed and ate people who were well. 

Through fear of this being people threw the bodies of their dead 
just outside the village that he might be fed without injuring the 
living. Whenever he came about the bodies would disappear during 
the night, Finally he became so bad that all the most powerful sha- 
mans joined together and, by using their magic powers, were enabled 
to capture and bind him hand and foot, so that he was no longer able 
to wander about doing mischief. Although bound and unable to move 
about, he has still the power to introduce disease and afflict mankind. 

To prevent evil spirits from wandering and taking possession of 
dead bodies and thus giving them a fictitious animation for evil pur- 
poses, and in memory of the binding of this evil one, the dead are no 
longer thrown out, but are tied hand and foot in the position in which 
the demon was bound and placed in the grave box.! 


1 There is another Norton sound version of this tale similar to the one from the lower Yukon, which 
will be given with the tales from that district. 
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THE SUN AND THE MOON 


(From the lower Yukon) 


In a certain village on the great river once lived four brothers and a 
sister. The sister had for a companion a small boy of whom she was 
very fond. This boy was lazy and could never be made to work. The 
other brothers were great hunters and in the fall hunted at sea, for 
they lived near the shore. As soon as the Bladder feast was over 
they went to the mountains and hunted reindeer. 

The boy never went with them, but stayed at home with the sister, 
and they amused each other. One night the sister awoke and found 
the boy lying in bed close to her, at which she became very angry and 
made him go to sleep in the kashim with the men. The next evening, 
when she carried food to her brothers in the kashim she gave none to 
the boy; instead, she went home, and after mixing some berries and 
deer fat, cut off one of her breasts, placed it in the dish, and carried it 
to the boy. Putting the dish before him she said, ‘‘ You wanted me 
last night, so I have given you my breast. If you desire me, eat it.” 

The boy refused the dish, so she took it up and went outside. As 
she went out she saw a ladder leading up into the sky, with a line 
hanging down by the side of it. Taking hold of the line, she ascended 
the ladder, going up into the sky. As she was going up her younger 
brother came out and saw her and at once ran back into the kashim, 
telling his brothers. They began at once to scold the boy and ran out 
to see for themselves. 

The boy caught up his sealskin breeches and, being in such a hurry, 
thrust one leg into them and then drew a deerskin sock upon the other 
foot as he ran outside. There he saw the girl far away up in the sky and 
began at once to go up the ladder toward her, but she floated away, he 
following in turn. 

The girl then became the sun and the boy became the moon, and ever 
since that time he pursues but never overtakes her. At night the sun 
sinks in the west and the moon is seen coming up in the east to go 
circling atter, but always too late. The moon, being without food,wanes 
slowly away from starvation until it is quite lost from sight; then the 
sun reaches out and feeds it from the dish in which the girl had placed 
her breast. After the moon is fed and gradually brought to the full, it 
is then permitted to starve again, so producing the waxing and waning 
every month. 


ORIGIN OF LAND AND PEOPLE 


(From the lower Yukon) 


In the beginning there was water over all the earth, and it was very 
cold; the water was covered with ice, and there were no people. Then 
the ice ground together, making long ridges and hummocks. At this 
time came a man from the far side of the great water and stopped 
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on the ice hills near where Pikmiktalik now is, taking for his wife a 
she-wolf. By and by he had many children, which were always born 
in pairs—a boy and a girl. Hach pair spoke a tongue of their own, dif- 
fering from that of their parents and different from any spoken by their 
brothers and sisters. 

As soon as they were large enough each pair was sent out in a differ- 
ent direction from the others, and thus the family spread far and near 
from the ice hills, which now became snow-covered mountains. <As the 
snow melted it ran down the hillsides, scooping out ravines and river 
beds, and so making the earth with its streams. 

The twins peopled the earth with their children, and as each pair 
with their children spoke a language different from the others, the 
various tongues found on the earth were established and continue 
until this day. 


THE BRINGING OF THE LIGHT BY RAVEN 


(From Paimut, onthe lower Yukon) 


In the first days there was light from the sun and the moon as we 
now have it. Then the sun and the moon were taken away, aud people 
were left on the earth for a long time with no light but the shining of 
the stars. The shamans made their strongest charms to no purpose, 
for the darkness of night continued. 

In a village of the lower Yukon there lived an orphan boy who always 
sat upon the bench with the humble people over the entrance way 
in the kashim. The other people thought he was foolish, and he was 
despised and ill-treated by everyone. After the shamans had tried 
very hard to bring back the sun and the moon but failed, the boy began 
to mock them, saying, ‘‘ What fine shamans you must be, not to be able 
to bring back the light, when even I can do it.” 

At this the shamans became very angry and beat him and drove him 
out of the kashim. This poor orphan was like any other boy until he 
put on a black coat which he had, when he changed into a raven, pre- 
serving this form until he took off the coat again. 

When the shamans drove the boy out of the kashim, he went to the 
house of his aunt in the village and told her what he had said to them 
and how they had beaten him and driven him out of the kashim, Then 
he said he wished her to tell him where the sun and the moon had gone, 
for he wished to go after them. 

She denied that she knew where they were hidden, but the boy 
said, ‘Il am sure you know where they are, for look at what a finely 
sewed coat you wear, and you could not see to sew it in that way if 
you did not know where the light is.” After a long.time he prevailed 
upon his aunt, and she said to him, “ Well, if you wish to find the 
light you must take your snowshoes and go far to the south, to the 
place you will know when you get there.” 
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The Raven boy at once took his snowshoes and set off for the south. 
For many days he traveled, and the darkness was always the same. 
When he had gone a very long way he saw far in front of him a ray of 
light, and then he felt encouraged. As he hurried on the light showed 
again, plainer than before, and then vanished and appeared at intervals. 
At last he came to a large hill, one side of which was in a bright light 
while the other appeared in the blackness of night. In front of him 
and close to the hill the boy saw a hut with a man near by who was 
shoveling snow from the front of it. 

The man was tossing the snow high in the air, and each time that he 
did this the light became obscured, thus causing the alternations of 
light and darkness which the boy had seen as he approached. Close 
beside the house he saw the light he had come in search of, looking 
like a large ball of fire. Then the boy stopped and began to plan how 
to secure the light and the shovel from the man. 

After a time he walked up to the man and said, ‘‘Why are you 
throwing up the snow and hiding the light from our village?” The 
man stopped, looked up, and said, ‘‘I am only cleaning away the snow 
from my door; I am not hiding the light. But who are you, and whence 
did you come?” “It is so dark at our village that I did not like 
to live there, so I came here to live with you,” said the boy. ‘What, 
all the time?” asked the man. ‘“ Yes,” replied the boy. The man then 
said, ‘It is well; come into the house with me,” and he dropped his 
shovel on the ground, and, stooping down, led the way through the 
undergound passage into the house, letting the curtain fall in front of 
the door as he passed, thinking the boy was close behind him. 

The moment the door flap fell behind the man as he entered, the boy 
caught up the ball of light and put it in the turned up flap of his fur coat 
in front; then, catching up the shovel in one hand, he fled away to the 
north, running until his feet became tired; then by means of his magic 
coat he changed into a raven and flew as fast as his wings would carry 
him. Behind he heard the frightful shrieks and cries of the old man, 
following fast in pursuit. When the old man saw that he could not 
overtake the Raven he cried out, ‘“ Never mind; you may keep the light, 
but give me my shovel.” 

To this the boy answered, ‘No; you made our village dark and 
you can not have your shovel,” and Raven flew off, leaving him. As 
Raven traveled to his home he broke off a piece of the light and threw 
it away, thus making day. Then he went on for a long time in dark- 
ness and then threw out another piece of light, making it day again. 
This he continued to do at intervals until he reached the outside of the 
kashim in his own village, when he threw away the last piece. Then he 
went into the kashim and said, ‘‘ Now, you good-for-nothing shamans. 
you see I have brought back the light, and it will be light and then 
dark so as to make day and night,” and the shamans could not answer 
him. 

After this the Raven boy went out upon the ice, for his home was on 
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the seacoast, and a great wind arose, drifting him with the ice across 
the sea to the land on the other shore. There he found a village of 
people and took a wife from among them, living with her people until 
he had three daughters and four sons. In time he became very old and 
told his children how he had come to their country, and after telling 
them that they must go to the land whence he came, he died. 

Raven’s children then went away as he had directed them, and finally 
they came to their father’s land. There they became ravens, and their 
descendants afterward forgot how to change themselves into people 
and so have continued to be ravens to this day. 

At Raven’s village day and night follow each other as he told them 
it would, and the length of each was unequal, as sometimes Raven 
traveled a long time without throwing out any light and again he threw 
out the light at frequent intervals, so that the nights were very short, 
and thus they have continued. 


THE RED BEAR (TA-KU-KA) 
(From Andreivsky, on the lower Yukon) 


On the tundra, south of the Yukon mouth, there once lived an orphan 
boy with hisaunt. They were quite alone, and one summer day the boy 
took his kaiak and traveled away to see where people lived on the 
Yukon, of whom he had heard. When he came to the river, he traveled 
up its course until he reached a large village. There he landed and 
the people ran down to the shore, seized him, broke his kaiak to pieces, 
tore his clothing from him, and beat him badly. 

The boy was kept there until the end of summer, the subject of con- 
tinual beating and ill treatment from the villagers. In the fall one of 
the men took pity on him, made him a kaiak, and started him home- 
ward, where he arrived after a long absence. When he reached home 
he saw that a large village had grown up by his aunt’s house. As soon 
as he landed, he went to his aunt’s house and entered, frightening her 
very much, for he had been starved aud beaten so long that he looked 
almost like a skeleton. 

When his aunt recognized him, she received his story with words of 
pity, then words of anger at the cruel villagers. When he had finished 
telling her of his sufferings, she told him to bring her a piece of wood, 
which he did; this they worked into a small image of an animal with 
long teeth and long, sharp claws, painting it red upon the sides and 
white on the throat. Then they took the image to the edge of the 
creek and placed it in the water, the aunt telling it to go and destroy 
every one it could find at the village where her boy had been. 

The image did not move, and the old woman took it out of the water 
and cried over it, letting her tears fall upon it, and then put it back in 
the water, saying, “Now, go and kill the bad people who beat my boy.” 
At this the image floated across the creek and crawled up the other 
bank, where it began to grow, soon reaching a large size, when it became 
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ared bear. It turned and looked at the old woman until she called out 
to it to go and spare none. 

The bear then went away until he came to the village on the great 
river. It met aman just going for water and it quickly tore him to 
pieces; then the bear stayed near this village until he had killed more 
than half of the people, and the others were preparing to leave it in 
order to escape destruction. He then swam across the Yukon and 
went over the tundra to the farther side of Kuskokwim river, killing 
every one he saw, for the least sign of life seemed to fill him with 
fury until it was destroyed. From the Kuskokwim the bear turned 
back, and one day it stood on the creek bank where it had become 
endowed with life. Seeing the people on the other bank he became 
filled with fury, tearing the ground with his claws and growling, and 
began to cross the creek. When the villagers saw this they were much 
frightened and ran about, saying, ‘Here is the old womau’s dog; we 
shall all be killed. Tell the old woman to stop her dog.” And they 
sent her to meet the bear. The bear did not try to hurt her, but was 
passing by to get at the other people when she caught it by the hair 
on its neck, saying, ‘‘Do not hurt these people who have been kind to 
me and have given ine food when I was hungry.” 

After this she led the bear into her house and, sitting down, told 
him that he had done her bidding well and had pleased her, but that 
he must not injure people any more unless they tried to hurt or abuse 
him. When she had finished telling him this she led him to the door 
and sent him away over the tundra. Since this time there have always 
been red bears. 

THE LAST OF THE THUNDERBIRDS (MO-TUGH’-O-WIK) 
(From the lower Yukon) 

Very long ago there were many giant eagles or thunderbirds living 
in the mountains, but they all disappeared except a single pair which 
made their home on the mountain top overlooking the Yukon river near 
Sabotnisky. The top of this mountain was round, and the eagles had 
hollowed out a great basin on the summit which they used for their 
nest, around the edges of which was a rocky rim from which they could 
look down upon the large village near the water’s edge. 

From their perch on this rocky wall these great birds would soar 
awa) on their broad wings, looking like a cloud in the sky, sometimes 
to seize a reindeer from some passing herd to bring back to their young; 
again they would circle out, with a noise like thunder from their shaking 
wings, and descend upon a fisherman in his canoe on the surface of the 
river, carrying man and canoe to the top of the mountain. There the 
man would be eaten by the young thunderbirds and the canoe would 
lie bleaching among the bones and other refuse scattered along the 
border of the nest. 

Every fall the young birds would fly away into the northland, while 
the old ones would remain. Then came a time, after many hunters had 
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been carried away by the birds, that only the most daring would go 
upon the great river. One summer day a brave young hunter started 
out to look at his fish traps on the river, but before he went he told his 
wife to be careful and not leave the house for fear of the birds. After 
her husband had gone the young wife saw that the water tub was 
empty, so she took a bucket and went to the river for water. As she 
turned to go back, a roaring noise like thunder filled the air, and one of 
the birds darted down and seized her in its talons. The villagers cried 
out in sorrow and despair when they saw her carried to the mountain top. 

When the hunter came home the people hastened to tell him of his 
wife’s death, but he said nothing. Going to his empty house he took 
down his bow and a quiver full of war arrows, and after examining 
them carefully he started out toward the eagle mountain. Vainly did 
his friends try to sto) him by telling him that the birds would surely 
destroy him. He would not listen to them, but hurried on. With firm 
steps at last he gained the rim of the great nest and looked in. The 
old birds were away, but the fierce young eagles met him with shrill 
cries and fiery, shining eves. The hunter’s heart was full of anger, and 
he quickly bent his bow, loosing the war arrows one after another until 
the last one of the hateful birds lay dead in the nest. 

With heart still burning for revenge, the hunter sheltered himselt 
by a great rock near the nest and waited for the parent birds. The 
old birds came. They saw their young lying dead and bloody in the 
nest, and uttered such cries of rage that the sound echoed from the 
farther side of the great river as they soared up into the air looking 
for the one who had killed their young. Very quickly they saw the 
brave hunter by the great stone, and the mother bird swooped down 
upon him, her wings sounding likea gale in the spruce forest. Quickly 
fitting an arrow to his string, as the eagle came down the hunter sent 
it deep into her tl roat. With a hoarse cry she turned and flew away 
to the north, far beyond the hills. 

Then the father bird circled overhead and came roaring down upon 
the hunter, who, at the right moment, crouched close to the ground 
behind the stone and the eagle’s sharp claws struck only the hard rock. 
As the bird arose, eager to swoop down again, the hunter sprang from 
his shelter and, with all his strength, drove two heavy war arrows 
deep under its great wing. Uttering a cry of rage and spreading 
abroad his wings, the thunderbird floated away like a cloud in the sky 
far into the northland and was never seen again. 

Having taken blood vengeance, the hunter’s heart felt lighter, and he 
went down into the nest where he found some fragments of his wife, 
which he carried to the water’s edge and, building a fire, made food 
offerings and libations of water pleasing to the shade. ! 


1 The truth of this tale is implicitly believed by the Eskimo of the lower Yukon. They point out 
the crater of an old volcano as the nest of the giant eagles, and say that the ribs of old canoes and 
curiously colored stones carried there by the birds may still be seen about the rim of the nest. This 
is one of the various legends of the giant eagles or thunderbirds that are familiar to the Eskimo of 
the Yukon and to those of Bering strait and Kotzebne sound. 
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THE LAND OF THE DEAD 
(From Andreivsky, on the lower Yukon) 


[The following tale is known all along the lower Yukon, and was 
related by an old shaman who said that it occurred several generations 
ago. It is believed by the Eskimo to have been an actual occurrence, 
and it gives a fair idea of their belief of the condition of the shade after 
death. ] 

A young woman living at a village on the lower Yukon became ill 
and died. When death came to her she lost consciousness for a time; 
then she was awakened by some one shaking her, saying, ‘Get up, do 
not sleep; you are dead.” When she opened her eyes she saw that she 
was lying in her grave box, and her dead grandfather’s shade was 
standing beside her. He put out his hand to help her rise from the box 
and told her to look about. She did so, and saw many people whom 
she knew moving about in the village. The old man then turned ler 
with her back to the village and she saw that the country she knew so 
well had disappeared and in its place was a strange village, extending 
as far as the eye could reach. They went to the village, and the old 
mau told her to go into one of the houses. So soon as she entered the 
house a woman sitting there picked up a piece of wood and raised it to 
strike her, saying, angrily, ‘What do you want here?” She ran out 
erying and told the old man about the woman. He said, ‘‘This is the 
village of the dog shades, and from that you can see how the living dogs 
feel when beaten by people.” 

From this they passed on and came to another village, in which stood 
a large kashim. Close to this village she saw a man lying on the ground 
with grass growing up through all his joints, and, though he could 
move, he could not arise. Her grandfather told her that this shade 
was punished thus for pulling up and chewing grass stems when he — 
was on the earth. Looking curiously at his shade for a time, she turned 
to speak to her grandfather, but he had disappeared. Extending onward 
before her was a path leading to a distant village, so she followed it. 
She soon came to a swift river, which seemed to bar her way. This 
river was made up of the tears of the people who weep on earth for the 
dead. When the girl saw that she could not cross, she sat on the bank 
and began to weep. When she wiped her eyes she saw a mass of straw 
and other stuff like refuse thrown from houses, floating down the 
stream, and it stopped in front of her. Upon this she crossed the 
river as over a bridge. When she reached the farther side the refuse 
vanished and she went on her way. Before she reached the village 
the shades had smelled her and cried out, ‘Someone is coming.” 
When she reached them they crowded about her, saying, ‘Who is 
she? Whence does she come?” They examined her clothing, finding 
the totem marks, which showed where she belonged, for in ancient 
days people always had their totem marks on their clothing and other 
articles, so that members of every village and family were thus known. 
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Just then someone said, “Where is she? Where is she ?”_and she 
saw her grandfather’s shade coming toward her. Taking her by the 
hand, he led her into a house near by. On the farther side of the room 
she saw an old woman, who gave several grunts and then said, ‘‘Come 
and sit by me.” This old woman was her grandmother, and she asked 
the girl if she wanted a drink, at the same time beginning to weep. 
When the girl became thirsty she looked about and saw some strange 
looking tubs of water, among which only one, nearly empty, was made 
like those in her own village. 

Her grandmother told her to drink water from this tub only, as that 
was their own Yukon water, while the other tubs were all full of water 
from the village of the shades. When she became hungry her grand- 
mother gave her a piece of deer fat, telling her that it had been given 
them by her son, the girl’s father, at one of the festivals of the dead, 
and at the same time he had given them the tub of water from which 
she had just drunk. 

The old woman told the girl that the reason her grandfather had 
become her guide was because when she was dying she had thought 
ofhim. When a dying person thinks of his relatives who are dead the 
thought is heard in the land of shades, and the person thought of by the 
dying one hurries off to show the new shade the road. 

When the season came for the feast of the dead to be given at the 
dead girl’s village, two messengers were sent out, as usual, to invite 
the neighboring villagers to the festival. The messengers traveled a 
long time toward one of the villages, and it became dark before they 
reached it, but at last they heard the drums beat and the sound of the 
dancers’ feet in the kashim. Going in, they delivered to the people 
their invitation to the feast of the dead. 

Sitting invisible on a bench among these people, with the girl between 
them, were the shades of the grandfather and grandmother, and when 
the messengers went back to their own village the next day the three 

-shades followed them, but were still invisible. When the festival had 
nearly been completed, the mother of the dead girl was given water, 
which she drank. Then the shades went outside of the kashim to wait 
for their names to be called for the ceremony of the putting of clothing 
upon namesakes of the dead. 

‘As the shades of the girl and her grandparents went out of the kashim 
the old man gave the girl a push, which caused her to fall and lose her 
senses in the passageway. When she recovered she looked about and 
found herself alone. She arose and stood in the corner of the entrance 
way under a lamp burning there, and waited for the other shades to 
come out that she might join her companions. There she waited until 
all of the living people came out dressed in fine new clothing, but she 
saw none of her companion shades. 

Soon after this an old man with a stick came hobbling into the 
entrance, and as he looked up he saw the shade standing in the corner 
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with her feet raised more than a span above the floor. He asked her 
if she was a live person or a shade, but she did not reply, and he 
went hurriedly into the kashim. There he told the men to hasten out 
and look at the strange being standing in the passageway, whose feet 
did not rest on the earth and who did not belong to their village. All 
the men hurried out, and, seeing her, some of them took down the 
lamp and by its light she was recognized and hurried into the house of 
her parents. 

When the men first saw her she appeared in form and color exactly 
as when alive, but the moment she sat down in her father’s house her 
color faded and she shrank away until she became nothing but skin 
and bone, and was too weak to speak. 

Early the next morning her namesake, a woman in the same village, 
died, and her shade went away to the land of the dead in the girl’s 
place, and the latter gradually became strong again and lived for many 
years. 

THE STRANGE BOY 


(From Andreivsky, on the lower Yukon) 


At a village far away in the north once lived a man with his wife and 
one child, a son. This boy was very different from others, and while 
the village children ran about and shouted and took part in sports 
with one another, he would sit silent and thoughtful on the roof of the 
kashim. He would never eat any food or take any drink but that given 
him by his mother. 

The years passed by until he grew to manhood, but his manner was 
always the same. Then his mother began to make him a pair of skin 
boots with soles of many thicknesses; also, a waterproof coat of double 
thickness and a fine coat of yearling reindeer skins. Every day he sat 
on the roof of the kashim, going home at twilight for food and to sleep 
until early the next morning; then he would go back to his place on 
the roof and wait for daybreak. 

One morning he went home just after sunrise and found his new 
clothing ready. Hetook some food and put on the clothing, after which 
he told his mother that he was going on a journey to the north, His 
mother cried bitterly and begged him not to go, for no one ever went 
to the far northland and returned again. He did not mind this, but 
taking his bear spear and saying farewell, he started out, leaving his 
parents weeping and without hope of ever seeing him again, for they 
loved him very much, and his mother had told him truly that no one 
. ever came back who had gone away from their village to the north. 

The young nan traveled far away, and as evening came on he reached 
a hut with the smoke rolling up through the hole in the roof. Tak- 
ing off his waterproof coat, he laid it down near the door and crept 
carefully upon the roof and looked through the smoke hole. In the 
middle of the room burned a fire, and an old woman was sitting on the 
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farther side, while just under him was sitting an old man making 
arrows. As the young man lay on the roof, the man on the inside 
cried out, without even raising his head, “‘ Why do you lie there on the 
outside? Come in.” Surprised at being noticed by the old man with- 
out the latter even looking up, he arose and went in. When he entered 
the house the man greeted him and asked why he was going to the 
north in search of a wife. Continued the old man, “There are many 
dangers there and you had better turn back. I am your father’s 
prother and mean well by you. Beyond here people are very bad, and 
if you go on you may never return.” 

The young man was very much surprised to be told the object of his 
journey, when he had not revealed it even to his parents. After taking 
some food he slept until morning, then he prepared to go on his way. 
The old man gave him a small black object, filled with a yellow sub- 
stance like the yolk of an egg, saying, as he did so, “Perhaps you 
will have little to eat on your way, and this will give you strength.” 
The traveler swallowed it at once and found it very strong to the taste, 
so that it made him draw a deep breath, saying, as he did so, ‘Ah, I 
feel strong.” Then he took up his spear and went on. Just before 
night he came to another solitary hut, and, as before, looked in, seeing 
a fire burning and an old woman sitting on one side and an old man 
making arrows just below him. Again the old man called out without 
raising his head, and asked him why he did not come in and not stay 
outside. Heagain was surprised by being told the object of his journey, 
and was warned against going farther. The young man gave no atten- 
tion to this, but ate and slept as before. When he was ready to set out 
in the morning the old man saw he could not stay him, so gave him a 
small, clear, white object, telling the traveler that he would not get 
much to eat on the road, and it would help him. The young man at 
once swallowed this, but did not find it as strong as the object he had 
swallowed the day before. He was then told by the old man that if he 
heard anything on the way that frightened, him he must do the first 
thing that came into his mind. 

«[ will have no one to weep for me if anything should happen,” said 
the traveler, and he journeyed on, spear in hand. Toward the middle 
of the day he came to a large pond lying near the seashore, so he 
turned off to go around it on the inland side. When he had passed 
part of the way around the lake he heard a frightful roar like a clap of 
thunder, but so loud that it made him dizzy, and for a moment he lost 
all sense of his surroundings. He hurried forward, but every few 
moments the terrible noise was repeated, each time making him reel 
and feel giddy and even on the point of fainting, but he kept on. The 
noise increased in ]oudness and seemed to come nearer at every roar, 
until it sounded on one side close to him. Looking in the direction 
whence it came, he saw a large basket made of woven willow roots 
floating toward him in the air, and from it came the fearful noise. 
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Seeing a hole in the ground close by, the traveler sprang into it just 
as a terrible crash shook the earth and rendered him unconscious. He 
lay as if dead for some time, while the basket kept moving about as if 
searching for him and continuously giving out the fearful sounds. 
When the young man’s senses returned, he listened for a short time, 
and, everything having become quiet, went outside of his shelter and 
looked about. Close by was the basket resting on the ground with a 
man’s head and shoulders sticking out of its top. The moment he saw 
it the young man cried out, “Why are you waiting? Go on; don’t 
stop and give me a good loud noise, you.” Then he sprang back into 
the hole again and was instantly struck senseless by the fearful noise 
made by the basket. When he had recovered sufficiently he went out 
again, but could not see the basket. Then he raised both of his hands 
and called upon the thunder and lightning to come to his aid. Just 
then the basket came near again, with only the man’s head projecting 
trom the top. Heat once told the thunder and lightning to roar and 
flash about the basket, and they obeyed and crashed with such force 
that the basket shaman began to tremble with fear and fell to the 
ground. 

As soon as the thunder stopped the basket began to retreat, the 
shaman being almost dead from fear. Then the young man cried out, 
“Thunder, pursue him; go before and behind him and terrify him.” 
The thunder did so, and the basket floated away slowly, falling to the 
ground now and then. Then the traveler went on, arriving at a 
village just at twilight. As he drew near a boy came out from the 
village to meet him, saying, ‘How do you come here from that direc- 
tion? No one ever came here from that side before, for the basket 
shaman allows no living thing to pass the lake; no, not even a mouse. 
He always knows when anything comes that way and goes out to meet 
and destroy it.” 

“JT did not see anything,” said the traveler. ‘Well, you have not 
escaped yet,” said the boy, ‘‘for there is the basket man now, and he 
will kill you unless you go back.” When the young man looked he saw 
a great eagle rise and fly toward him, and the boy ran away. As the 
eagle came nearer it rose a short distance and then darted down to 
seize him in its claws. As it came down the young man struck himself 
on the breast with one hand and a gerfalcon darted forth from his 
mouth straight toward the eagle, flying directly into its abdomen and 
passing out of its mouth and away. 

This gerfaleon was from the strong substance the young man had 
been given by the first old man on the road. When the gerfalcon 
darted from him the eagle closed his eyes, gasping for breath, which 
gave the young man a chance to spring to one side so that the eagle’s 
claws caught into the ground where he had stood. Again the eagle 
arose and darted down, and again the young man struck his breast 
with his hand, and an ermine sprang from his mouth and darted 
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like a flash of light at the eagle and lodged under its wings, and in a 
moment had eaten its way twice back and forth through the bird’s 
side, and it fell dead, whereupon the ermine vanished. This ermine 
came from the gift of the second man with whom the traveler had 
stopped. 

When the eagle fell the young man started toward the shaman’s 
house, and the boy cried to him, “Don’t go there, for you will be 
killed.” To this the traveler replied, ‘I don’t care; I wish to see the 
women there. I will go now, for I am angry, and if I wait till morning 
my anger will be gone and I will not be so strong as I am at present.” 
“You had better wait till morning,” said the boy, ‘for there are two 
bears guarding the door and they will surely kill you. But if you will 
go, go then, and be destroyed. I have tried to save you and will have 
nothing more to do with you.” And the boy went angrily back to the 
kashim. The young man then went on to the house, and looking into 
the entrance passage, saw a very large white bear lying there asleep. 
He called out, “Ah, White-bear,” at which the bear sprang up and ran 
at him. The young man leaped upon the top of the passageway and, 
as the bear ran out at him, drove the point of his spear into its brain, 
so that it fell dead. Then he drew the body to one side, looked in 
again, and saw a red bear lying there. Again he called out, “Ah, Red- 
bear.” The red bear ran out at him and he sprang up to his former 
place. The red bear struck at him with one of its forepaws as it 
passed, and the young man caught the paw in his hand and, swinging the 
bear about his head, beat it upon the ground until there was nothing 
but the paw left, and this he threw away and went into the house with- 
out further trouble. Sitting at the side of the room were an old man 
and woman, and on the other side was a beautiful young woman whose 
image he had seen in his dreams, which had caused him to make his 
long journey. She was crying when he went in, and he went and sat 
beside eher, saying, ‘‘ What are you crying for; what do you love 
enough to cry for?” To which she replied, ‘You have killed my hus- 
band, but I am not sorry for that, for he wasa bad man; but you killed 
the two bears. They were my brothers, and I feel badly and cry for 
them.” ‘Do not ery,” said he, “for I will be your husband.” Here he 
remained for a time, taking this woman for his wife and living in the 
house with her parents. He slept in the kashim every fourth night 
and at home the rest of the time. 

After he had lived there for a while, he saw that his wife and her 
parents became more and more gloomy, and they cried very often. 
Then he saw things done that made him think they intended to do him 
evil. Becoming sure of this, he went home one day and, putting his 
hand on his wife’s forehead, turned her face to him, and said: “You 
are planning to kill me, you unfaithful woman, and as a punishment 
you shall die.” Then taking his knife, he cut his wife’s throat, and 
went gloomily back to his village, where he lived with his parents as 
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before. When the memory of his unfaithful wife had become faint, he 
took a wife from among the maidens of the village and lived happily 
with her the rest of his days. 


ORIGIN OF THE YU-GI-YHIK’ OR I/-TI-KA-TAH’ FESTIVAL 
(From Ikogmut, on the lower Yukon) 

[This festival is observed by the Eskimo of the lower Yukon from 
about Ikogmut (Mission) up to the limit of their range on the river. 
Beyond that the festival is observed by the Tinné at least as far as 
Anvik, they having borrowed it from the Eskimo. The festival is 
characterized by the placing of a wooden doll or image of a human 
being in the kashim and making it the center of various ceremonies, 
after which it is wrapped in birch-bark and hung in a tree in some 
retired spot until the following year. During the year the shamans 
sometimes pretend to consult this image to ascertain what success will 
attend the season’s hunting or fishing. If the year is to be a good one 
for deer hunting, the shamans pretend to find a deer hair within the 
wrappings of the image. In case they wish to predict success in fish- 
ing, they claim to find fish scales in the same place. At times small 
offerings of food in the shape of fragments of deer fat or of dried fish 
are placed within the wrappings. The place where the image is con- 
cealed is not generally known by the people of the village, but is a 
secret to all except the shamans and, perhaps, some of the oldest men 
who take prominent parts in the festival. An old headman among the 
Mission Eskimo informed me that the legend and festival originated 
among the people of a place that has long been deserted, near the 
present village of Paimut, and that thence it was introduced both up 
and down the Yukon and across the tundra to the people living on 
lower Koskokwim river. The names of this festival are derived, first, 
Yu-gi-yhik from yw-gik, a doll or manikin, and J’-ti-kd-tah’ from ¢-tikh- 
tok, ‘“‘he comes in,” thus meaning the doll festival or the coming-in 
festival, the latter referring to the bringing in of the doll from the tree 
where it is kept during the year. | 


At the foot of the mountains below Paimut, near where a small sum- 
mer village now stands, there was in ancient days a very large village 
of iskimo, which was so large that the houses extended from the river 
bank some distance up the hillside. 

In this village lived two young men who were relatives and were also 
noted shamans and fast friends. For along time they remained unmar- 
ried, but at last one of them took a wife, and in the course of time had 
a daughter who grew to womanhood, was married, and to her was born 
ason. As soon as this child was born its grandfather killed it and 
carried the body out into the spruce forest and hung it to a tree, where 
it remained until it was dried or mummified. 

Then the old man took it down, placed it in a small bag, which he 
hung about his neck by a cord, and wore it secretly under his clothing 
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as an amulet, thus having the services of its inua to assist him in his 
ceremonies. His wife and daughter, however, knew what he had done 
with the child. 

The unmarried shaman never took a wife, and after his friend began 
to wear the child about his neck, he frequently saw among the shades 
that came to do his bidding that of a small, new-born child. What it 
was or why it came he could not understand, as it did not come at his 
bidding. This was observed very often, and still he did not know that 
his friend had the body. 

When one of these men was practicing his rites and found it difficult 
to obtain help from the shades, his friend would assist him to accom- 
plish his object. One fine, warm day the unmarried shaman went up 
on the hillside back of the village and sat down. As night came on he 
fell asleep, and as he slept he saw the air filled with falling stars, and 
then that the sky was sinking toward him until finally it rested upon 
the hilltop so close that he had barely enough room to move about 
below it. Looking around, he saw that every star was in reality a 
round hole in the sky through which the light from above was shining. 
Raising himself up, he put his head through the nearest star hole and 
saw another sky with many stars shining above the first one. As he 
looked, this sky sank slowly down until he could. put his head through 
one of the star holes in it, and above this were shining the stars in 
still another sky. This, too, sank slowly down, and standing up he 
found himself breast high above the third sky, and close by was a 
kashim surrounded by.a village like the one in which he lived. 

From familiar signs he saw that the men had just taken a sweat 
bath. A woman was at work covering the air hole in the roof of the 
kashim with the gut-skin covering, while otler women were carrying 
in food. After looking about for a short time he decided to go into the 
kashim and see the people. Then raising himself through the star 
holes he walked to the kashim and entered it through the under- 
ground passageway. When he reached the inside he found the room 
full of people sitting around on the floor and benches. He started to 
cross the room to take a seat in the place of honer opposite the door, 
but a man sitting over the main entrance called to him to sit beside 
him, which he did. 

The women were still bringing in food, and the man who had spoken 
first to the shaman, said, in a low voice, “If you are offered food 
do not eat it, for you will see that it is not fit to eat.” The shaman 
then looked about the room and saw lying at the side of each mana 
small wooden image, all of which represented different kinds of mam- 
mals, birds, and fishes. Over the lamps beside the entrance door were 
two slender sticks of wood more than a fathom in length, joined at the 
lower end and spread apart above like two outspread arms, along 
the sides of which were fastened swan quills, and the upper end of 
each stick bore a tuft of wolf hair. These sticks were designed to repre- 
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sent the outspread wings of the Raven father who made the world. 
Over the entrance to the room hung another pair of these sticks simi- 
larly ornamented. 

From the roof hung two great hoops extending entirely around the 
room, one of which was a little below the other, and both were about 
midway between the roof aud the floor. Extending from the roof hole 
down to the upper hoop were many slender rods, the lower ends of 
which were fastened to the hoop at regular intervals. Fastened to the 
hoops and rods in many places were tufts of feathers and down. These 
hoops and rods represented the heavens arching over the earth, and 
the tufts of feathers were the stars mingled with snowflakes. The cord 
suspending the rings passed through a loop fastened to the roof, and 
the end passed down and was held by a man sitting near the lamp. 
This man raised and lowered the rings slowly by drawing in and letting 
out the cord in time to the beating of a drum by another man sitting 
on the opposite side of the lamp. [This movement of the rings was 
symbolical of the apparent approach and retreat of the heavens accord- 
ing to the condition of the atmosphere. | 

The shaman had just time to notice this much when he saw a woman 
come in with a dish of food which seemed like freshly-boiled meat. 
Looking about, she asked, ‘‘ Where is the guest?”—to which he replied, 
“Here Iam,” and she handed him the dish. As soon as the steam 
cleared away a little the shaman saw lying in the dish a new-born 
boy who was wriggling about. The shaman was so startled by the 
sight that he did not know what to do and let the dish turn toward 
the floor so that the child slipped out and fell. At this moment 
the shaman felt himself driven head foremost from his seat down 
through the exit hole in the floor. Starting up, he looked about and 
found himself reclining upon the mountain top near his village, aud 
day was just breaking in the east. Rising, he hastened down to the 
village and told his friend, the other shaman, what lad occurred to 
him, and the latter advised that they should unite in working their 
strongest charms to learn the meaning of this vision. Then they called 
the shaman’s wife and went with her into the kashim where they worked 
their spells, and it was revealed to them that during the February 
moon in each year the people of the earth should hold a great festival. 
They were directed to decorate the kashim just as the shaman had seen 
it in the sky house, and by the two shamans the people were taught 
all the necessary observances and ceremonies, during which food and 
drink offerings were made to the inuas of the sky house and songs 
were sung in their honor. If these instructions were properly followed, 
game and food would be plentiful on the earth, for the people in the 
sky house were the shades or inuas controlling all kinds of birds and 
fish and other game animals on the earth, and from the small images 
of the various kinds which the shaman had seen lying beside the sky 
people was the supply of each kind replenished on earth. When the 
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sky people or shades were satisfied by the offerings and ceremonies of 
the earth people, they would cause au image of the kind of animal 
that was needed to grow to the proper size, endow it with life and send 
it down to the earth, where it caused its kind to become again very 
numerous. 


ORIGIN OF WINDS 
(From the lower Yukon) « 


In a village on the lower Yukon lived a man and his wife who had 
no children. After a long time the woman spoke to her husband one 
day and said, “I can not understand why we have no children; can 
you?” To which the husband replied that he could not. She then 
told her husband to go on the tundra to a solitary tree that grew there 
and bring back a part of its trunk and make a doll from it. The man 
went out of the house and saw a long track of bright light, like that 
made by the moon shining on the snow, leading off across the tundra 
in the direction he must take. Along this path of light he traveled 
far away until he saw before him a beautiful object shining in the 
bright light. Going up to it, he found that it was the tree for which 
he came in search. ‘The tree was small, so he took his hunting knife, 
cut off a part of its trunk and carried the fragment home. 

When he returned he sat down and carved from the wood an image 
of a small boy, for which his wife made a couple of suits of fur clothing 
in which she dressed it. Directed by his wife, the man then carved a 
set of toy dishes from the wood, but said he could see no use for all 
this trouble, as it would make them no better off than they were 
before. To this his wife replied that before they had nothing but 
themselves to talk about, but the doll would give them amusement 
and a subject of conversation. She then deposited the doll in the place 
of honor on the bench opposite the entrance, with the toy dishes full 
of food and water before it. 

When the couple had gone to bed that night and the room was very 
dark they heard several low whistling sounds. The woman shook her 
husband, saying, “‘Do you hear that? It was the doll;” to which he 
agreed. They got up at once, and, making a light, saw that the doll 
had eaten the food and drank the water, and they could see its eyes 
move. The woman caught it up with delight and fondled and played 
with it for along time. When she became tired it was put back on 
the bench and they went to bed again. 

In the morning, when the couple got up, they found the doll was 
gone. They looked for it about the house, but could find no trace of 
it, and, going outside, found its tracks leading away from the door. 
These tracks passed from the door along the bank of a small creek 
until a little outside the village, where they ended, as the doll had 
walked from this place on the path of light upon which the man had 
gone to find the tree. 

15 ETH 32 
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The man and his wife followed no farther, but went home. Doll 
had traveled on along the bright path until he came to the edge of 
day, where the sky comes down to the earth and walls in the light. 
Close to where he was, in the east, he saw a gut-skin cover fastened 
over the hole in the sky wall, which was bulging inward apparently 
owing to some strong force on the other side. The doll stopped and 
said, “It is very quietin here. I think a little wind will make it better.” 
So he drew his knife and cut the cover loose about the edge of the hole, 
and a strong wind blew through, every now and then bringing with it 
a live reindeer. Looking through the hole, Doll saw beyond the wall 
another world like the earth. He drew the cover over the hole again 
and bade the wind not to blow too hard, but he said ‘‘Sometimes blow 
hard, sometimes light, and sometimes do not blow at all.” 

Then he walked along the sky wall until he came to another opening 
at the southeast, which was covered, and the covering pressed inward 
like the first. When he cut this cover loose the force of the gale swept 
in, bringing reindeer, trees, and bushes. Closing the hole again, he 
bade it do as he had told the first one, and passed on. In a short time 
he came to a hole in the south, and when the cover was cut a hot wind 
came rushing in, accompanied by rain and the spray from the great sea 
lying beyond the sky hole on that side. 

Doll closed this opening and instructed it as before, and passed on 
to the west. There he saw another opening. and as soon as the cover 
was cut the wind brought in a heavy rainstorm, with sleet and spray, 
from the ocean. This opening was also closed, with the same instruc- 
tions, and he passed on to the northwest, where he found another open- 
ing. When the cover to this was cut away a blast of cold wind came 
rushing in, bringing in snow and ice, so that he was chilled to the bone 
and half frozen, and he hastened to close it, as he had the others. 

Again he went along the sky wall to the north, the cold becoming so 
great that he was obliged to leave it and make a circuit, going back to 
it where he saw the opening. There the cold was so intense that he 
hesitated for some time, but finally eut the cover away. At once a 
fearful blast rushed in, carrying great masses of snow and ice, strewing 
it all over the earth plain. He closed the hole very quickly, and hay- 
ing admonished it as usual, traveled on until he came to the middle of 
the earth plain. 

When he reached there he looked up and saw the sky arching over- 
head, supported by long, slender poles, arranged like those of a conical 
lodge, but made of some beautiful material unknown to him, Turning 
again, he traveled far away, until he reached the village whence he had 
started. There he circled once completely around the place, and then 
entered one after the other of the houses, going to his own home last 
of all. This he did that the people should become his friends, and care 
for him in case his parents should die. 

After this Doll lived in the village for a very long time. When his 
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foster parents died he was taken by other people, and so lived for 
many generations, until finally he died. From him people learned the 
custom of wearing masks, and since his death parents have been 
accustomed to make dolls for their children in imitation of the people 
who made the one of which I have told.' 


THE STRONG MAN 
(From the lower Yukon) 


In ancient times a very strong man (Yukhpuk) lived in the Askinuk 
mountains, near the Yukon river. One day he picked up a part of 
these mountains and, placing them on his shoulders, carried them out 
upon the level country, where he threw them down. In this way he 
made the Kuslevak mountains. When the mountain was thrown from 
the man’s shoulders, the effort caused his feet to sink into the ground 
so that two deep pits were left, which filled with water, making two 
small lakes, which now lie at the base of this mountain. From there 
he traveled up the Yukon, giving names to all the places he passed. 


THE OWL GIRL 


The lower Yukon Eskimo have a legend that the short-ear owl was 
once a little girl who lived at a village by the river. She was changed 
by magic into a bird with a long beak and became so frightened that she 
sprang up and flew off in an erratic way until she struck the side of a 
house, flattening her bill and face so that she became just as these owls 
are seen today. 


TALE OF AK!-CHIK-CcuU!-GUK 
(From Sledge island) 


At the village of Kiil-ul/-i-git’ a terrible wind was blowing, which 
filled the air with flying snow and kept everyone in the house. One 
house in the village was occupied by a family of eight people—the par- 
ents and five sons and a daughter. The eldest son, named Ak/-chik- 
chi’-giik, was noted for the great breadth of his shoulders, and the 
strength of his hands was greater than that of the most powerful walrus 
flippers. The daughter was well known for her kindness and beauty. 

As the day passed, one of the brothers asked his mother for some 
food, and she replied that none had been prepared, nor did she have 
any water with which to cook meat. Turning to the daughter, she 
told her to take a tub and go down to the water hole in the ice and 
bring some sea water that she might boil meat. The girl hesitated 
about going on account of the storm, and the brothers joined with her 


1The path of iight mentioned in this tale is the galaxy, which figures in numerous Eskimo myths. 
2 Point Rodney, on the eastern shore of Bering strait. 
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in trying to persuade the mother to give up the idea of having water 
brought at that time, but all to no purpose. 

Then Ak’/-chik-cht’-gik told the youngest brother to go and help his 
sister, and the pair left the house. After some difficulty in getting to 
the water hole they rested for a time, and then slowly filled the tub; 
when it was full they turned back and, with bowed heads, struggled 
toward the shore in the face of the wind. As they were moving along 
the path, they suddenly started back in fear, for, in place of the shore, 
they saw the black, open water in a rapidly widening crack where the 
ice had broken and was drifting away from the land. Dropping the water 
tub they ran wildly back and forth along the edge of the ice until they 
were exhausted. After waiting for some time, the people in the house 
became alarmed, and one of the brothers ran down to the shore where, 
by the open water, he saw what had taken place. He hastened back 
and told his family and, as soon as the storm ceased, the brothers 
searched the sea as far as they could, but saw nothing of the missing 
ones. Then one of the brothers traveled along the coast to the north 
and another went to the south, informing the villagers they met of their 
loss, but both returned without any tidings. 

Spring came, and their mother told the brothers that they must search 
for their lost ones far along the coast, for it was likely that they had 
been driven on shore somewhere. The brothers then set to work to 
build a fine, large umiak; when it was finished they decided to try it 
‘before they started on their voyage. Launching the umiak the three 
younger brothers rowed while Ak’-chik-chi/-gik sat in the stern with 
the broad-blade steering paddle. They had gone only a short distance 
when a wild goose came flying by, and the three brothers strained their 
arms in trying to equal the bird in swiftness, but in vain. Suddenly 
Ak’-chik-chi’-gtik raised the broad paddle and the first stroke caused 
the umiak to leap forward so suddenly that his brothers were thrown 
from their seats into the bottom of the boat; after this, he bound them 
firmly to their seats and had them take in their oars. Then, under his 
strokes, the umiak darted through the water like an arrow, throwing a 
Streak of foam away on both sides. Very soon they were close along- 
side the goose, and the bird tried hard to escape from its strange com- 
panions, but was quickly passed by the umiak and left far behind. 

On another short preparatory trip they made along the coast they 
landed near a great rock. Ak/-chik-chi/-gik told his brothers to take 
up some small drift logs on the beach and follow him; then, taking up: 
the rock, he placed it upon his shoulders and carried it up the shore, 
although his feet sank deep in the earth at every step, so heavy was his 
burden. At some distance from the water he stopped and had his 
brothers form a platform of their logs, on which he placed the stone, 
saying: ‘ Now I will not be forgotten, for the people who come after 
us will point out this rock and remember my name;” and this is true, 
for the villagers say that the rock lies there until this day and Ak’-chik- 
chiv-gtik’s name is not forgotten. 
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Then the brothers returned home and completed their preparations 
for the journey. When everything was ready, Ak/-chik-cht-gtk had 
his brothers remove all their clothing and, taking his knife, with a 
single stroke he cut off the head of each. After this he made their 
mother carry the bodies outside and dismember them, putting the 
fragments into a great earthen pot, where they were boiled. At first 
his mother refused, but Ak’-chik-chii/-gfik compelled her to obey him. 
When she had done as she was bid, she came in and told him; then, 
ordering her to remain in the house and upon no account to come out- 
side until he gave her permission, he went out and, by the aid of a 
powerful inuwa that did his bidding, restored his brothers to life again. 

When all her sons entered the house alive once more, the mother 
was very glad. At the bidding of Ak’-chik-cht’/-gik she put some 
decayed fish roe and some bird-skin coats into the umiak, and they 
started on their search, leaving their parents alone. The brothers 
journeyed on until they reached a large village, where they stopped, 
and, going into the kashim, asked for tidings of their sister. 

The people answered in an unfriendly way, and soon after one of the 
villagers cried out, “We must kill these men,” and everyone seized his 
weapons and started toward the brothers. Ak’-chik-chi’-gik seemed 
not to notice the treacherous villagers until they were close to him; 
then, raising his right arm and placing the elbow against his side, 
drew the entire arm into his body; as he did this everyone of the 
villagers was compelled to do the same, and they stood helpless, 
without the use of their right arms. 

“Why do younot killus? Why do you wait?” and similar mocking 
taunts were directed to them by Ak’-chik-chi’-gik. When the villagers 
had promised to let them go in peace, he thrust forth his own arm again, 
and at once everyone of the villagers was able to do the same; the 
people then told them that they might hear of their sister in the next 
village. 

After journeying fer several days they came to the village and went 
into the kashim, where again they made inquiries for their sister. As 
before, the people answered in an unfriendly tone and rushed at the 
strangers to kill them. Ak/-chik-chi/-gik paid no attention to his 
enemies until they were close to him, when he suddenly closed both 
eyes and the villagers were forced to do the same, after which he 
taunted them as he had taunted the men at the other village, then made 
them promise not to try to injure himself or his brothers, and restored 
their sight by opening his own eyes. These people told them that 
possibly they might get tidings at the next village, so the brothers 
went on. 

When they reached that place they made inquiry, and, as at the 
other villages, the péople wished to kill them, and were quite near the 
brothers with their weapons raised when Ak/-chik-chi’-giik put his hands 
on each side of his face and turned his head about on his shoulders 
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so that his face looked backward. Instantly the heads of all the vil- 
lagers turned around on their shoulders and the backs of their heads 
rested where their faces should have been, while their bodies were in 
the position of rushing forward. On getting the usual promise from 
them, Ak/-chik-chit’-gtik replaced the villagers’ heads, and the brothers 
were directed to make inquiries at the next place. 

In that village they were attacked again, and the villagers were 
forced to put their hands behind their backs by the strong magic of 
the elder brother. Here the people told the brothers that their sister 
was in the next village, but that she was the wife of a very powerful 
and wicked shaman, and they tried to keep the brothers from going on, 
saying that harm would come to them if they did. No heed was given 
to this, and they went on until they came in sight of the village. 

There they stopped while Ak/-chik-chi’-gtiik smeared his hands and 
face with the decayed fish roe and changed his fine deerskin clothing 
for the old bird-skin garments his mother had put in the boat. Then 
he coiled himself up in the bottom of the boat, bending down his 
shoulders until he looked like a feeble old man. His brothers were 
instructed what to do, and, rowing on, they soon landed at the village. 
Then the brothers started to carry Ak’-chik-cht’-giik into the village, 
when they were met by several people, among whom was the bad shaman. 
He asked them why they carried with them such a miserable old man; 
to which they replied that he did not belong to them, but they had 
found him on the shore and brought him along with them. 

Asking about their sister, they were told that they could see her 
when they had carried the old man in the kashim. Ak’-chik-cht/-gik 
was placed in the kashim, where they left him lying apparently helpless. 
Then they were taken to another house and shown a young woman 
dressed in fine furs, and were told that she was their sister. The two 
elder brothers believed this, but the youngest one was suspicious of 
some wrong, but said nothing and went back to the kashim with the 
others. 

When the brothers were inside the kashim, the shaman went down 
to the beach, where he untied the lashings of the umiak, rolled the 
framework up in the cover, and hid it. When night fell and everyone 
was asleep, the youngest brother crept out and went to the shaman’s 
house. In the passageway he heard a hoarse, choking sound, and at 
first was frightened, but soon felt stronger and asked, ‘‘ Who is there?” 
No reply came, and he went forward carefully until he reached the 
door beyond which he had heard the strange sound. He listened a 
moment, and then pushed the door open and went in. 

There on the floor lay his sister dressed in coarse, heavy sealskins 
and bound hand and foot, with a cord drawn tightly about her neck and 
another fastened her tongue. Very quickly she was released, and then 
told him that the wicked shaman had kept her in this way and treated 
her very cruelly; her brother put his hand on her breast and found her 
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so emaciated that the bones were almost through the skin. Leaving her 
there, he closed the door and soon brought the next elder brother to the 
girl; after which both went back and, awakening the others, told them 
what they had seen. 

After this all the brothers kept awake and watchful until morning. 
As dawn appeared the bad shaman came to the window in the roof and 
cried out, “Now it is time to kill those strangers.” Going into the 
kashim, he sent a man for a large, sharp-edge piece of whalebone, while 
he had another take away loose planks from the middle of the floor, 
which left a square open pit several feet deep, and about the edge of 
this the shaman bound upright the piece of whalebone with the sharp 
edge. The brothers were then challenged to wrestle with him. 
Ak’/-chik-ehit’- gtk whispered that they should wrestle with him without 
fear, as he had killed and restored them to life again before leaving 
home, so that men could not harm them. 

One of the brothers stepped forward, and after a short struggle the 
shaman stooped quickly, caught the young man by the ankles, and 
raising him from the floor with a great swing, brought him down so 
that his neck was cut off across the edge of the whalebone. Casting 
the body to one side, the shaman repeated the challenge and killed the 
second brother in the same way. Again the shaman made his scorn- 
ful challenge, but scarcely had he finished speaking when Ak’-chik- 
cehiv-gik wiped the fish roe from his face and hands, and with a wrench 
tore the bird-skin coat from his body and sprang up as a powerful 
young man with anger shining in his eyes. 

When the shaman saw this sudden change he started back, with his 
heart growing weak within him; he could not escape, however, and 
very soon Ak/-chik-chtl/-giik caught him in his arms, pressed in his 
sides until the blood gushed from his mouth, and, stooping, caught 
him by the ankles and whirled him over his head and across the whale- 
bone, cutting his neck apart; then he brought the body down again 
and it fellin two. Throwing aside the fragment in his hand, he turned 
to the frightened villagers and said, “Is there any relative, brother, 
father, or son of this, miserable shaman who thinks I have done wrong? 
If there is, let him come forward and take revenge.” 

The villagers eagerly expressed their joy at the shaman’s death, as 
they had been in constant fear of him, and he had killed every stranger 
who came to their village. Then Ak’-chik-chi’-gtik sent everyone out 
of the kashim, and soon, by help of his magic, restored his two brothers 
to life; after this they went out and released their sister, and clothed 
ing herin finenew garments. She told them of her long drifting on the 
ice with her brother and of their landing near Un-a/-shik,' the village 
at which they then were; also how the shaman had killed her brother 
and kept her a prisoner. 

The brothers were now treated so kindly by the people in the village 


!Un-a/-shnk, a village near St Lawrence bay, on the Siberian shore of Bering strait. 
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that they lingered there from day to day until a considerable time had 
elapsed, during which two of them made fine bows and quivers full of 
arrows, and another made a strong, stone-head spear. 

One day nearly all the men were gathered in the kashim when the 
youngest brother hurried in and said that the sea was covered with 
umiaks, so that the flashing of their paddles looked like falling rain- 
drops in the sun. The villagers told the brothers that the umiaks 
were from a neighboring place and that the men in them meant no 
harm to the people of Un-a/-shiik, but were coming to kill the strangers. 
Hearing this, Ak’-chik-chi’-gfik told the villagers to stay within their 
houses and sent his brothers out to meet the enemy. The umiaks 
soon came to the shore and a fierce battle ensued. The umiak men 
tried in vain to kill or wound the brothers, while the latter killed many 
ofthem. Finally the youngest brother returned to the kashim, saying 
that his arrows were exhausted, but that their enemies were nearly all 
dead. Soon afterward the next younger brother came in and said that 
all his arrows were gone and only a few of the enemy were left. He 
had scarcely finished speaking when -the third brother came in, his 
spear all bloody, and told them that only one man had been spared to 
carry home news of the fate of his comrades. Going out the villagers 
saw the shore covered with the dead men and were astonished, but they 
said nothing. 

Still the brothers lingered, disliking to begin the long homeward 
journey, and at last another fleet of umiaks, larger than the first, bear- 
ing the friends and relatives of the men slain in the first battle, came 
in sight; these, the villagers said, were people coming for blood revenge. 
Again Ak’-chik-chi’-giik sent all of the villagers to their homes, telling 
them not to leave their houses. When they were gone he sat side by 
side with his brothers in the kashim and awaited the enemy. 

The umiaks came to the shore very quickly, and the warriors, fuily- 
armed, hurried to the kashim to seek their victims, coming in such num- 
bers that the last had hard work to get into the house. The brothers 
sat still in the midst of their enemies, who became quiet when they 
were all in the house and seemed to be waiting for something. Ina few 
moments two extremely old women came in, each carrying a small 
grass basket in her hands. One of them sat quietly in a corner while 
the warriors made room for the other to come up in front of the broth- 
ers. She looked at them with an evil eye and drew from the basket a 
finger bone of one of the men killed in the first battle, setting it up on 
the floor in front of the youngest brother; then taking out a human 
rib, she looked fixedly at the young man and struck the bone with the 
rib, saying at the same time, “He is dead.” Instantly the young man 
fell over from his seat dead. Quickly she placed the second bone in 
front of another brother and he, too, fell dead from his seat. 

At this Ak’-chik-cht’-gik uttered a ery of anger, and springing upon 
the witch, before anyone could move, caught both her hands and crushed 
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them toashapeless mass. Then he caught up her basket and scattered 
about him in a circle all the finger bones it contained. Without a 
moment’s delay he took the rib and striking the bones as quickly as 
possible, repeated, ‘He is dead. He is dead. He is dead.” And his 
enemies fell as he moved until not one of them was left alive. Then 
he exercised his magic power and restored his brothers to life again, 
after which the villagers were called in. When the latter came and 
saw the kashim filled with dead men, they were full of fear and told the 
brothers that so many people had been killed by them that they feared 
to have them remain there any longer. 

The brothers consented to go, and preparing their umiak, they 
embarked with their sister. Just as they were leaving, the villagers 
told them to be sure to stop and build a large fire on the beach as soon 
as they came in sight of their native village. They traveled slowly 
back as they had come, and finally they were pleased to see their 
village just ahead of them. At this time the sister was walking along 
the shore with a dog, towing the boat by means of a long, walrus-hide 
line. When she saw the houses she remembered the directions of the 
villagers about building a fire when they came in sight of their home, 
and reminded her brothers of it, but Ak’-chik-chi/-gik was eager to 
complete the journey, and said impatiently, ‘‘ No, no, we will not trouble 
ourselves to do that; I wish to hurry home.” When the sister turned 
and started to go on she had scarcely taken a step forward when her 
feet felt so heavy that she could not raise them. She shrieked in fear, 
and said, “‘ My feet feel as if they were becoming stone.” Asshe spoke 
she changed into stone from head to foot. Then the same change 
occurred with the dog, and out along the line to the boat, changing it 
and its occupants into stone. There until this day, as a rocky ledge, is 
the boat where it stopped, the brothers facing their home, and a slender 
reef running to the land where the towline dropped, while on shore are 
the stony figures of the girl and the dog. 


THE DISCONTENTED GRASS PLANT 
(From Sledge island) 


Near the village of Pastolik, at the Yukon mouth, grows a tall, slen- 
der kind of grass. Every fall just before winter commences the women 
from the villages go out and gather great stores of it, pulling or cut- 
ting it off close to the ground, and making large bundles which they 
carry home on their backs. This grass is dried and used for braiding 
mats and baskets and for pads in the soles of skin boots. 

One of these Grass-stalks that had been almost pulled out of the 
ground by a woman, began to think that it had been very unfortunate 
in not being something else, so it looked about. Almost at first glance 
it spied a bunch of herbs growing near by, looking so quiet and undis- 
turbed that the Grass began to wish to be like them. As soon as this 
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wish had been formed the Grass-stem became an Herb like those it had 
envied, aud for a short time it remained in peace. 

One day it saw the women coming back carrying sharp-pointed picks, 
with which they began to dig up these herbs and eat some of the roots, 
while others were put into baskets and carried home. The change- 
ling was left when the women went home in the evening, and having 
seen the fate of its companions, it wished it had taken another form; 
so looking about, it saw a small, creeping plant which pleased it, being 
so tiny and obscure; without delay it wished and became one of them. 
Again passed a time of quiet, and again came the women tearing up its 
companions but overlooking the changeling. Once more the latter was 
filled with fear and by wishing became a small tuber-bearing plant like 
others growing near. Searcely had this change been made when a 
small tundra mouse came softly through the grass and began digging 
up one of the tubers of a similar plant near by, holding it in its fore- 
paws and nibbling it, after which the mouse went on again. ‘To be 
secure I must become a mouse,” thought the changeling, and at once 
it became a Mouse and ran off, glad of the new change. Now and 
then it would pause to dig up and eat one of the tubers as the other 
mouse had done, or it would sit up on its hind feet to look around at 
the new scenes that came in view. While traveling nimbly along in 
this manner, the Mouse saw a strange, white object coming toward it, 
which kept dropping down upon the ground, and after stopping to eat 
something would fly on again. When it came near the Mouse saw that 
it was a great white owl. At the same moment the owl saw the Mouse 
and swooped down upon it. Darting off, the Mouse was fortunate 
enough to escape by running into a hole made by one of its kind, so 
the owl flew away. 

After a while the Mouse ventured to come out of its shelter, though 
its heart beat painfully from its recent fright. ‘I will be an owl,” 
thought the Mouse, ‘“‘and in this way will be safe.” So again it changed 
with the wish into a beautiful white Ow], and with slow, noiseless wing 
flaps set off toward the north, pausing every now and then to cateh 
and eat a mouse. After a long flight Sledge island came in view, and 
the Owl thought it would go there. When far out at sea its untried 
wings became so tired that only with great difficulty did it manage to 
reach the shore, where it perched upon a piece of driftwood that stood 
up inthe sand, In a short time it saw two fine-looking men pass along 
the shore, and the old feeling of discontent arose again. “TI will bea 
man,” it thought, and, with a single flap of the wings, it stood upon 
the ground, where it changed immediately into a fine young Man, but 
was without clothing. Night came over the earth soon after, and Man 
sat down with his back against the stick of wood on which, as an 
Owl, he had perched, and slept there until morning. He was awakened 
by the warm sun, and upon rising Chiin-ih/-lik, as he ealled himself, 
felt stiff and lame from sitting in the cold night air. 
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Looking about, he found some grass, which he wove into a kind of 
loose mantle, which helped to keep out the cold, after which he saw some 
reindeer grazing near by and felt a sudden desire to kill and eat one 
of them. He crept closely on his hands and knees, and springing for- 
ward on the nearest one seized it by the horns and broke its neck with a 
single effort, threw it over his shoulders, returned, and cast if down near 
his sleeping place. Then he felt all over the reindeer’s body and found 
that its skin formed a covering which his fingers were unable to pene- 
trate. For a long time he tried to think of a way to remove the skin, 
and finally noticed a sharp-edge stone, which he picked up and found 
that he could cut through the skin with it. The deer was quickly 
skinned, but he felt the lack of a fire with which to cook the flesh. 
Looking around, he found two round, white stones upon the beach 
and, striking them together, saw that they gave out numerous sparks. 
With these and some dry material found along the shore he succeeded 
in making a fire, upon which he roasted some of the meat. He tried 
to swallow a very large piece of the meat just as he had eaten mice 
when he was an Owl, but found that he could not do it; then he cut 
off some small fragments and ate them. Another night passed, and 
in the morning he caught another reindeer, and the day following two 
others; both of these last deer he threw over his shoulders, and at once 
carried them back to his camping place on the shore. Chii-th/-lik 
found the nights very cold, so he skinned the last two reindeer and 
wrapped himself from head to foot in their skins, which dried upon 
him very soon and became like a part of his body. But the nights 
grew colder and colder, so that Chin-ah/-lik collected a quantity of 
driftwood along the shore, with which he made himself a rough hut, 
which was very comfortable. 

After finishing his house he was walking over the hills one day when 
he saw a strange black animal among some blueberry bushes eating 
the berries. Chai-th/-ltk did not at first know whether he should 
interfere with this unknown animal or not, but finally he caught it by 
one of its hind legs. With an angry growl it turned about and faced 
him, showing its white teeth. Ina moment Ohitin-th/-lik caught the 
bear by the coarse hair upon each cheek and swung it over his kead, 
bringing it down to the ground with such force that the bear lay dead; 
then he threw it across his shoulders and went home. 

In skinning the bear Chan-ih’-lik found that it contained much fat, 
and that he might have a light in his house if he could find something 
to hold the grease, for he had found it very dark inside and trouble- 
some to move about. Going along the beach he found a long, flat stone 
with a hollow in one surface, and in this the oil remained very well, so 
that when he had put a lighted moss wick into it he saw that his house 
was lighted as well as he could wish. 

In the doorway he hung the bearskin to keep out the cold wind which 
sometimes had come in and chilled him during the night. In this way 
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he lived for many days, until he began to feel lonely, when he remem- 
bered the two young men he had seen when he stood on the shore as 
an Owl. Then he thought, “I saw two men pass here once, and it can 
not be far to where others live. I will go and seek them, for it is very 
lonely here.” So he went out in search of people. He wandered along 
the coast for some distance, and at last came to two fine new kaiaks, 
lying at the foot of a hill, upon which were spears, lines, floats, and 
other hunting implements. : 

After having examined these curiously he saw a path near by, lead- 
ing up to the top of a hill, which he followed. On the top of the hill 
was a house with two storehouses in the vicinity, and on the ground 
in front of him were several recently killed white whales, with the 
skulls of many others grouped around. Wishing to see the people 
in the house before showing himself, he crept with noiseless steps 
into the entrance way and up to the door. Lifting cautiously one 
corner of the skin that hung in the doorway, he looked in. Opposite 
the door was a young man sitting at work on some arrows, while a bow 
lay beside him, Chian-th/-lik dropped the curtain and stood quite still 
for some time, fearing that if he entered the house the young man would 
shoot him with the arrows before he could make known his good will. 
He ended by thinking, “If I enter and say, ‘I have come, brother,’ he 
will not hurt me,” so, raising the curtain quickly, he entered. The 
householder at once seized the bow and drew an arrow to the head ready 
to shoot, just as Chin-th/-lik said, “ I have come, brother.” At this the 
bow and arrow were dropped and the young man cried out with delight, — 
‘Are you my brother? Come and sit beside me.” And Chin-th/-lik 
did so very gladly. Then the householder showed his pleasure and 
said, “‘ I am very glad to see you, brother, for I always believed I had 
one somewhere, but I could never find him. Where have you lived? 
Have you known any parents? How did you grow up?” and asked 
many other questions, to which Chin-th/-lik replied that he had never 
known his parents, and described his life by the seashore until he had 
started on the present search. The householder then said that he also 
had never known any parents, and his earliest recollection was of find- 
ing himself alone in that house, where he had lived ever since, killing 
game for food. 

Telling his brother to follow him, the householder led Chan-tih/-lik 
to one of the storehouses, where there was a great pile of rich furs, 
with an abundance of seal oil and other food. Opening the door of the 
other storehouse, the newcomer was shown a great many dead people 
lying there. The householder said he had killed them in revenge for 
the death of his parents, for he felt certain that they had been killed 
by these people, so he let no one pass him alive. 

When they returned to the house, the brothers fell asleep and slept 
till morning. At daybreak they arose and, after breakfast, the house- 
holder told Chiin-tth’-lik that as he had no bow and arrows, he should 
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stay at home and cook for them both while he went out himself to kill 
the game. Then he went away and came back at night, bringing some 
reindeer meat. Chan-tth’-lik had food ready, and after eating they 
both went to bed and slept soundly. In this manner they lived for 
several days, until Chan-th/-lik began to tire of cooking and of staying 
in the house. 

One morning he asked permission to go out to hunt with his brother, 
but the latter refused and started out alone. Soon after, when he 
began to stalk some reindeer, Chiin-tth’-lik came creeping softly behind 
and grasped him by the foot, so that without alarming the game his 
brother should know he was there. Turning, the hunter said angrily, 
“What do you mean by following me? You can not kill anything 
without a bow and arrows.” ‘I can kill game with my hands alone,” 
said Chin-th’-lik; but his brother spoke scornfully, and said: “Go 
home, and attend to your cooking.” Chim-ih’-lik turned away, but 
instead of going home he crept up to a herd of reindeer and killed two 
of them with his hands, as he had done while living alone. Then he 
stood up and waved his hands for his brother to come. The latter 
came, and was very much astonished to see the two reindeer, for he 
had killed none with his arrows. Chitin-th/-ltik then lifted both of the 
reindeer upon his shoulders and carried them home. 

His brother followed with dark brow and evil thoughts in his heart, 
until jealousy and anger replaced all the kindly feelings he had for 
Chin-tth’-lik, and there was also a feeling of fear after having seen his 
brother manifest such great strength. During all the evening he sat 
siient and moody, scarcely tasting the food placed before him, until 
finally his suspicions and evil thoughts began to produce the same 
feelings in Chin-th’-lik’s breast. Thus they sat through the night, 
each watching the other and fearing some treachery. 

The following day was calm and bright, and the householder asked 
Chiim-th’-lik if he could paddle a kaiak, to which the latter answered 
that he thought he could. Then the householder led the way to the 
kaiaks upon the shore, into one of which he got, and telling Chiin-th/-lik 
to follow him in the other. At first Chin-tth’-lik had some trouble in 
keeping his kaiak steady, but he soon learned to control it, and they 
paddled far out to sea. When the shore was very distant they turned 
back, and the householder said: ‘“‘ Now, let us see who can gain the 
shore first.” Lightly the kaiaks darted away, and first one, then the 
other, seemed to have the advantage, until at last, with a final effort, 
they ran ashore, and the rivals sprang up the beach at the same 
moment. With scowling brow the householder turned to Chim-th/- 
lak and said: ‘You are no more ny brother. You go in that direction 
and I will go in this,” and they turned their backs to each other and 
separated angrily. As they went Chim-th’-lik changed into a 
Wolverine, his brother becoming a Gray Wolf, and until this day they 
are found wandering in the same country, but never together. 
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THE FIRE BALL 
(From Sledge island) 


In the village of Kin-i/-gin (Cape Prince of Wales), very long ago, 
there lived a poor orphan boy who had no one to care for him and was 
treated badly by everyone, being made to run here and there at the 
bidding of the villagers. One evening he was told to go out of the 
kashim and see how the weather was. He had no skin boots, and being 
winter, he did not wish to go, but he was driven out. Very soon he 
came back and said there was no change in the weather. After this 
the men kept sending him out on the same errand until at last he came 
back and told them that he had seen a great ball of fire Jike the moon 
coming over the hill not far away. The people laughed at him and 
made him go out again, when he saw that the fire had come nearer 
until it was quite close. Then the orphan ran inside telling what he 
had seen and hid himself because he was frightened. 

Soon after this the people in the kashim saw a fiery figure dancing on 
the gut-skin covering over the roof hole, and directly after a human 
skeleton came crawling into the room through the passageway, creep- 
ing on its knees and elbows. When it came into the room the skeleton 
made a motion toward the people, causing all of them to fall upon their 
knees and elbows in the same position taken by the skeleton. Then 
turning about it crawled out as it had come, followed by the people, 
who were forced to go after it. Outside the skeleton crept away from 
the village, followed by all the men, and in a short time everyone of 
them was dead and the skeleton had vanished. Some of the villagers 
had been absent when the skeleton, or tunghdk, came, and when they 
returned they found dead people lying on the ground all about. Enter- 
ing the kashim they found the orphan boy, who told them how the 
people had been killed. After this they followed the tracks of the tun- 
ghik through the snow and were led up the side of the mountain until 
they came to a very ancient grave, where the tracks ended. 

In a few days the brother of one of the men who had been killed 
went fishing upon the sea ice far from the village. He stayed late, and 
it became dark while he was still a long way from home. As he was 
walking along the tunghak suddenly appeared before him and began 
to cross back and forth in his path. The young man tried to pass it 
and escape, but could not, as the tunghak kept in front of him, do what 
he might. As he could think of nothing else, he suddenly caught a 
fish out of his basket and threw it at the tunghadk. When he threw 
the fish it was frozen hard, but as it was thrown and came near the 
tunghak, it turned back suddenly, passing over the young man’s shoul- 
ders, and fell into his basket again, where it began to flap about, having 
beeome alive. 

Then the fisherman pulled orf one of his dogskin mittens and threw it. 
As it fell near the tunghdk the mitten changed into a dog, which ran 
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growling and snarling about the apparition, distracting its attention so 
that the young man was able to dart by and run as fast as he could 
toward the village. When he had gone part of the way he was again 
stopped by the tunghdk, and at the same time a voice from overhead 
said, ‘“‘Untie his feet; they are bound with cord;” but he was too 
badly frightened to obey. He then threw his other mitten, and it, too, 
changed into a dog, delaying the tunghdk as the first one had done. 

The young man ran off as fast as he could, and fell exhausted near 
the kashim door as the tunghdk came up. The latter passed very near 
without seeing him and went into the house, but finding no one there, 
came out and went away. The young man then got up and went home, 
but did not dare to tell his mother what he had seen. The following 
day he went fishing again, and on his way came to a man lying in 
the path whose face and hands were black. When he drew near, the 
black man told him to get on his back and close his eyes. He obeyed, 
and in a short time was told to open his eyes. When the young man did 
this he saw just before him a house and near it a fine young woman. She 
spoke to him, saying, ‘‘Why did you not do as I told you the other night 
when the tunghdk pursued you?” and he replied that he had been 
afraid to do it. The woman then gave him a magic stone as an amulet 
to protect him from the tunghdt in the future, and the black man again 
took him on his back, and when he opened his eyes he was at home. 

After this the young man claimed to be a shaman, but he thought 
continually of the beautiful young woman he had seen, so that he did 
not have much power. At last his father said to him, ‘“ You are no 
shaman; you will make me ashamed of you; go somewhere else.” The 
next morning the young man left the village at daybreak, and was never 
heard of again. | 

THE LAND OF DARKNESS 


(From Sledge island) 


Very long ago there lived on Aziak (Sledge) island a man with his 
wife and little son. The husband loved his wife very much, but was so 
jealous of her that frequently without cause he treated her very badly. 
After a time the wife became so unhappy that she preferred to die rather 
than live with him longer. Going to her mother, who lived near by, 
she related all her troubles. . The old woman listened to the complaints 
and then told her daughter to take a sealskin and rub it with the excre- 
ment of three ptarmigans and three foxes; then to fill a wooden dish 
with food and with her child upon her back to go and meet her husband, 
and perhaps all might be well with her. 

Doing as she was directed, she went down to the shore to meet her 
husband. When he came within hearing, however, he began to scold 
and abuse her as usual, telling her to go home at once and he would 
give her a beating as soon as he got there. When the poor woman 
heard this she ran to the edge of a low bluff overhanging the sea, and 
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as her husband drew his kaiak upon the shore she cast her sealskin into 
the water and leaped after it. Her husband saw this with alarm, and 
ran quickly to the top of a hill to see what had become of his wife. He 
saw her sitting upon the extended sealskin, which was supported at 
each corner by a bladder, floating rapidly away from tie shore, for when 
the woman leaped into the sea, the sealskin she threw in had suddenly 
opened out and a float appeared at each corner. This caught her upon 
its surface and held her up safely. Very soon after she began to float 
away a storm arose and night shut her from her husband’s sight, and 
he went home scolding angrily, blaming every oue but himself for his 
loss. 

On and on floated the woman, seated on the magic sealskin, and for 
several days no land could be seen. She used all ber food, but still 
she floated on until it became unbroken night. After a time she became 
so exhausted that she fell asleep, and was awakened by several sharp 
shocks and could hear the waves breaking on a pebbly shore. Realiz- 
ing this, she began to try to save herself; so she stepped from the seal- 
skin and was greatly pleased to find herself standing on a beach made 
up of small rounded objects, into which her feet sank ankle deep at 
every step. 

These round objects made her curious, so she stopped and picked up 
two handfuls of them, putting them in her food dish, after which she 
went slowly on into the deep blackness. Before she had gone far she 
came to a house, and, feeling along its side, found the entrance and 
went in. The passageway was dimly lighted by an oil lamp, showing 
many deerskins piled on one side, and on the other were pieces of flesh 
and bags of whale and seal oil. When she entered the house there 
were two oil lamps burning, one on each side of the room, but no one 
was at home. Over one of the lamps hung a piece of seal fat, and over 
the other a piece of reindeer fat, from which the oil dropped and fed 
the flames, and in one corner of the room was a deerskin bed. 

She entered and sat down, waiting for what would come to her. At 
last there was a noise in the entrance way, and a man said, “TI smell 
strange people.” Then the man came into the room, frightening the 
woman very badly, for his face and hands were coal black. ‘ He said 
nothing, but crossed the room to his bed, where, after stripping the 
upper part of his body, he took a tub of water and washed himself. 
The woman was relieved to see that his chest was as white as her 
own. While sitting here she saw a dish of some cooked flesh suddenly 
placed inside the door by an unseen person, from which the man helped 
his guest and then took his own meal. When they had done eating he 
asked her how she came there, and she told him her story. He told 
her not to feel badly, and went out and brought in a number of deer- 
skins, telling her tv make clothing from them for herself and her child, 
for she had kept her child safely upon her back all the time. When 
she told him that she had no needle, he brought her one of copper, 
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which pleased her very much, for until then she had never seen any but 
bone needles. 

For some time they lived thus, until at last the man told her that as 
they were living alone it would be better for her to become his wife, to 
which she agreed. The husband then told her not to go outside the 
house, and they lived quietly together. 

While her little boy was playing about one day, he cried out suddenly 
with delight, and when the woman looked at him she saw that he had 
spilled the things which she had put in her dish when she stepped on 
the shore. Examining them, she found they were large, handsome, 
blue beads.! 

In time she gave birth to a fine boy, of which her husband was very 
tond, telling her to be very careful of him. In this way they lived for 
several years, and in time the boy she had brought with her became a 
youth. His foster father made him a bow and arrows, and when the boy 
had killed some birds with them he was allowed to accompany him when 
hunting. One day the boy killed and brought home two hares, which, 
like all the animals and birds in this country, were coal black. They 
were skinned and left outside, and shortly after, freshly cooked and 
steaming, they were placed just inside the door in a wooden dish, as was 
always done with their food. The woman noticed for the first time that 
when the dish was pushed inside the door it was held by two hands. 

This remained in her mind until she became suspicious that her hus- 
band was not faithful to her. Finally he saw that something troubled 
her; heasked what it was, and she told him. After sitting and thinking 
for a short time he asked her if she did not wish to go back to her 
friends, to which she replied that there was no use in wishing for any- 
thing that she could not do. So he said, “‘ Well, listen to my story, I 
am from Unalaklit, where I had a handsome wife whom I loved, but 
who had a very bad temper, which troubled me so much that I lost 
heart and was in despair, and from being a good and successful hunter 
I could no longer succeed. One day I was paddling in my kaiak far 
out at sea, filled with heavy thoughts, when a great storm broke upon 
me and I was unable to return to the shore. The high wind forced my 
kaiak through the water so fiercely that at last I lost consciousness 
and remembered no more until I found myself lying bruised and lame 
upon the shore where you, too, were cast. Beside me was a dish of 
food, of which I ate, and feeling strengthened, I arose, thinking that 
the food must have been placed there by some one, and started to 
search for the people, but could find no one. While my wants were 
still supplied with food every time I became hungry, the thick dark- 
ness hid everything from me; but I could find no people, and when my 
eyes became accustomed to the unbroken darkness, so that I could see 
a little, I built this house and since then I have lived here, being cared 
for by the inua who, as you have seen, serves my food, This inwa usually 


1 Beads of this kind are still highly prized by the Eskimo of this coast. 
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takes the form of a large jelly fisb, and although I go hunting it is this 
being that secures my game for me. I became accustomed to the 
darkuess after a time, but the exposure to the continual b’ackness has 
made my face and hands as you see, and that is the reason why I told - 
you not to go outside.” 

Her husband then told her to follow him, and he led her into the 
entrance way of the storeroom, which was full of furs, and then he 
opened a door into another room full of fine furs of the rarest kinds. 
He then told her to take the ear tips from these skins and put them 
into her dish with the beads she had found on the shore, and she did 
so. Then the man said, ‘‘You wish to see your old home and I also 
wish to see my friends, and we will part. Take your boy upon your 
back, shut your eyes, and take four steps.” She did as he told her, and 
so soon as she had opened her eyes she was obliged to close them, 
for they were dazzled by the bright sunshine about her. When her 
eyes became used to the light, she looked about and was greatly sur- 
prised to see her old home close by. She went at once to her mother’s 
storehouse and placed in it her wooden dish containing the beads and 
ear tips she had brought with her. Then she entered the house and 
was received with great joy, and the news of her return quickly spread 
through the village. Very soon her former husband came in and she 
saw with pity that his eyes were red and inflamed from constant 
weeping for her. He asked her to forgive him for being so harsh, and 
promised if she would return to him as his wife that he would always 
treat her kindly. When she had considered this for a long time she 
finally consented, and for a time she lived happily with him. At length, 
however, his old habits returned and his wife became unhappy. 

Her son became a young man and his mother showed him the beads 
she had brought from the land of darkness, and also a great pile of 
rich furs, for every ear tip she had brought back with her had now 
become a full-size skin. These she gave to her son and then went 
away and was never seen again by her people. Her son afterward 
became a headman of the village from his success as a hunter and 
the wealth of furs and beads given him by his mother. 


THE RAVEN AND THE MARMOT 
(A woman's tale, from Norton bay) 


Once a Raven was fiying over a reef near the seashore, when he was 
seen by some Sea-birds that were perched on the rocks, and they began 
to revile him, crying, ‘‘ Oh, you offal eater! Oh, you carrion eater! Oh, 
you black one!” until the Raven turned and flew away, crying, “ Gnitk, 
gnik, gnak! why do they revile me?” And he flew far away across the 
great water until he came to a mountain on the other side, where he 
stopped. 

Looking about he saw just in front of him a marmot hole. The Raven 
stood by the hole watching, and very soon the Marmot came back 
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bringing home some food. When the Marmot saw the Raven in front 
of his door he asked him to stand aside, but the Raven refused, saying, 
“They called me carrion eater, and I will show that I am not, for I will 
eat you.” To this the Marmot answered, “All right; but I have heard 
that you are a very fine dancer; now, if you will dance, I will sing, 
and then you can eat me, but I wish to see you dance before I die.” 
This pleased the Raven so much that he agreed to dance, so the Mar- 
mot sang, “Oh, Raven, Raven, Raven, how well you dance! Oh, Raven, 
Raven, Raven, how well you dance!” Then they stopped to rest, and 
the Marmot said, “I am very much pleased with your dancing, and 
now I will sing once more, so shut your eyes and dance your best.” 
The Raven closed his eyes and hopped clumsily about while the Mar- 
mot sang, “Oh, Raven, Raven, Raven, what a graceful dancer! Oh, 
Raven, Raven, Raven, what a fool youare!” Then the Marmot, with a 
quick run, darted between the Raven’s legs and was safe in his hole. 
As soon as the Marmot was safe he put out the tip of his nose and 
laughed mockingly, saying, “Ohi-kik-kik, chi-kik-kik, chi-kik-kik! You 
are the greatest fool I ever saw; what a comical figure you made while 
dancing; I could hardly keep from laughing; and just look at me; see 
how fat Lam. Don’t you wish you could eat me?” And he tormented 
the Raven until the latter flew far away in a rage. 


THE SHAMAN IN THE MOON 


(From Kotzebue sound) 


A Malemut shaman from Kotzebue sound near Selawik lake told me 
that a great chief lives in the moon who is visited now and then by 
shamans, who always go to him two at a time, as one man is ashamed 
to go alone. In the moon live all kinds of animals that are on the 
earth, and when any animal becomes scarce here the shamans go up to 
the chief in the moon and, if he is pleased with the offerings that have 
been made to him, he gives them one of the animals that they wish for, 
and they bring it down to the earth and turn it loose, after which its 
kind becomes numerous again. 

The shaman who told me the foregoing said he had never been to the 
moon himself, but he knew a shaman who had been there. He had 
been up only as high as the sky, and went up that high by flying like 
a bird and found that the sky was a land like the earth, only that the 
grass grew hanging downward and was filled with snow. When the 
wind blows up there it rustles the grass stems, loosening particles of 
snow which fall down to the earth as a snowstorm. 

When he was up near the sky he saw a great many small, round 
lakes in the grass, and these shine at night to make the stars. The 
Malemut of Kotzebue sound also say that the north wind is the breath 
of a giant, and when the snow falls it is because he is building himself 
@ snow house and the particles are flying from his snow shovel. The 
south wind is the breath of a woman living in the warm southland. 
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THE MAN-WORM 
(From Kotzebue sound) 


[There are various tales among the Eskimo along the east shore of 
Bering sea and the adjacent Arctic coast in which a Man-worm figures, 
and among the mythical beings illustrated in the chapter on mythology 
will be found figures of carvings representing this being.]| 


In very ancient days there lived a large Worm who was married to a 
woman, and they had a son who was also a Worm. When the son was 
fully grown the father told him to go to the middle of the earth plain 
and there in a small house he would find a wife. The son then used 
his magic powers and made himself small, so that he could travel faster, 
and journeyed away. When he came near the small house of which his 
father had told him, he felt the earth shake and tremble under his feet, 
and he feared that he would be killed. This happened several times, 
until finally he reached the house. Here he found that the cause of the 
shaking of the earth was the talk of an old woman who lived in the 
house with her daughter. These people received him hospitably, and 
finding that the girl was very beautiful, he married her. After he had 
lived there four years he remembered his parents and started to go 
back to visit them, but on the road he was killed by another Man-worm, 
who was ashaman. In a short time after this the father felt a strong 
desire to see his son, so he started to go to him. On the way he found 
the body of his son, and looking about saw a large village close at hand. 
He went to the spring where the villagers got their water, and making 
himself small, hid in it, where, by the use of magie, he killed nearly all 
the people in revenge for his son’s death. When there were only a few 
people left, an old woman in the village, knowing that some magic was 
employed against them, worked a strong charm which caused the sea to 
rise and break the ice upon its surface and carried it over the land 
until the spring was covered; then the floating ice blocks were dashed 
together until the Man-worm was ground to pieces = destroyed, so 
that the people were freed from his magic. 


MIGRATION LEGEND 


[The following legend was obtained from an old man at Ikogmut, on 
the lower Yukon. I had no opportunity of verifying any part of it, 
which was given as a statement of fact. | 


Very long ago the Eskimo lived far away from the Yukon, and were 
continually moving from place to place; traveling from the far east to 
the west. After long wanderings some of them built a village on the 
bank of Yukon river, just below where Ikogmut now stands, which 
increased in size until there were thirty-five kashims. Theruinsof this 
village can be seen at the present time, with large pits where the 
kashims stood. 
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Finally the villagers quarreled, formed two parties, and made war 
against each other. The inhabitants of the surrounding villages had 
hated these people for a long time on account of their overbearing 
manner, and when they began to quarrel among themselves the out- 
side people united to make war upon them. These enemies were so 
powerful that they were able to defeat the divided forces of the villagers 
in a battle, and those who survived became separated into three parties 
and dispersed. , 

One party stopped at the village of Kushunuk, near Cape Van- 
couver; another party went to Nunivak island, and another traveled 
on until it reached Bristol bay, and settled near where Nushagak now 
stands. The people on the great island of Kodiak, having heard of 
the strangers near Nushagak, sent a war party across from the island 
to attack them, but the newcomers on Bristol bay succeeded in almost 
exterminating them. After this the Aleut, on the island of Uminak, 
heard of the strangers, and of their having defeated the Kodiak men, 
so they sent out a war party against these people. This time the Yukon 
men were defeated and lost half their number. Those who were left 
then joined with some of their friends from Nunivak island and attacked 
the people living at Goodnews bay, below the mouth of Kuskokwim 
river, killing them and burning their village. 

The victors then built themselves a village in the same locality, 
where they were living at the time the Russians came to the country. 
When the Russians came the people on Goodnews bay resisted them for 
some time, but finally they scattered, some going back to Bristol bay 
and others settling with their people on Nunivak island. Since then 
the descendants of these people have gradually returned to Goodnews 
bay, where they are now living. During the last few years the people 
on Bristol bay have been gradually working along the coast toward 
the mouth of the Kuskokwim. 

During the time of the migration from the Yukon all of these people 
spoke one tongue, but having settled at three widely separated places, 
their languages gradually became different, the people living at Bristol 
bay and on Nunivak island being nearest alike in speech. 


ORIGIN OF THE PEOPLE OF DIOMEDE ISLANDS, AND AT EAST CAPE, 
SIBERIA 


An old man from the Diomede islands told me that it was believed 
among his people that the first haman beings who came to Big Diomede 
island were a man and a woman who came down from the sky and 
lived on the island a long time, but had no children, At last the man 
took some walrus ivory and carved five images of people. Then he 
took some wood and made five more images from it and put all of them 
to one side. The next morning the ten dolls had become transformed 
into ten people. Those coming from the ivory dolls were men, being 
hardy and brave, and those from the wood were women and were soft 
and timid. From these ten people came the inhabitants of the islands. 
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An Eskimo living at East cape, Siberia, told me that the first 
Eskimo who lived on East cape were a man and a woman who came 
there in two kaiaks from St Lawrence island. The kaiaks turned to 
stone when the pair landed, and two peculiarly shaped stones, one on 
each side of the cape, are pointed out as being these kaiaks. From 
this pair of people came all of the Siberian Eskimo. 

In those days there were two kinds of people on East cape, who 
could not understand each other, but after a time the other people 
went away and only the Eskimo were left, as they are today. 
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